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THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Department  of  Agbioulttjbe, 

Washingionj  D.  C,  Nove^nher  10,  1884. 
To  the  PRESroENT : 

I  respectfully  submit  a  statement  of  the  work  done  in  the  Depart- 
mient  of  Agriculture  during  the  year  1884. 

During  the  year  the  duties  of  the  Department  have  largely  increased. 
The  extension  of  the  work  of  the  l^ureau  of  Statistics  has  furnished  the 
chief  a  large  amount  of  matter,  which  he  has  with  great  diligence  and 
skill  reduced  to  statistical  fonn  and  embodied  in  a  monthly  report, 
which  has  attracted  great  attention  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Moffatt,  who  reports  from  London  upon  the  trade 
and  industry  of  Europe,  there  are  ten  thousand  correspondents  of  this 
Department  in  this  country,  who  are  constantly  furnishing  the  materials 
for  the  statistical  estimates  of  the  Bureau.  The  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industrj^  in  the  Department  has  also  added  very 
largely  to  its  duties,  and  the  work  reciuired  by  it  has  been  most  satis- 
factorily performed.  The  Buxeau  of  Entomology  has  been  most  effi- 
ciently represented  abroad  by  its  chief,  and  its  investigations  in  this 
count rj'  have  been  conducted  with  great  care  and  success.  I  submit 
extended  statements  of  the  work  of  these  several  bureaus. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

This  Bureau,  established  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29, 1884, 
has  been  organized  during  the  year,  and  it  is  now  in  active  and  efS- 
cient  operation.  Investigations  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent, nature,  and  means  of  combating  outbreaks  of  communicable  dis- 
eases among  the  domesticated  animals  of  the  country  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, Arkansas,  and  Texas.  While  the  prevalence  of  such  diseases  is 
probably  not  much  in  excess  of  what  it  has  been  in  previous  years,  the 
organizatiou  of  the  Bureau  has  led  to  a  greatly  increased  number  of 
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dein.iiids  for  information  on  the  subject,  and  the  existence  of  dangerous 
diseases  has  been  more  promptly  and  fully  reported  than  heretofore. 

Scientific  investigations  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  con- 
tagious diseases  among  animals  have  been  constantly  in  progress,  and 
are  throwing  much  light  on  the  difficult  problems  which  are  encoun- 
tered by  those  who  practically  attempt  to  reduce  the  ravages  of  these 
plagues.  An  extended  microscopic  investigation  of  American  pork  has 
been  made  to  learn  what  foundation  there  was  for  the  charge  of  trichi- 
nous  infection  which  has  been  brought  against  it  in  Europe. 

A  great  mass  of  information  has  been  collected  in  relation  to  the  de- 
velopment and  needs  of  the  various  branches  of  the  live-stock  industry, 
with  a  view  of  enabling  the  owners  of  animals  of  all  kinds  to  escai>e 
preventable  losses,  and  to  direct  their  efforts  in  the  most  promising 
direction. 

The  practical  direction  of  the  quarantine  system,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  accordance  with  a  recent  act  of  Congress,  has  been  made  one 
of  the  duties  of  this  Bureau.  The  professional  knowledge  of  the  chief, 
who  must  be  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  information  which  is  being  continually  received  by  this  Bureau  as 
to  the  presence  of  contagious  diseases  in  those  foreign  countries  from 
which  we  import  cattle,  and  the  most  advanced  methods  of  controlling 
these  diseases,  makes  it  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  protection  of 
American  cattle  from  imported  diseases  should  be  in  the  same  hands. 

In  a  word,  the  labor  of  this  Bureau  ha«  been  directed  to  prevent  and 
control  communicable  diseases  among  animals  in  this  country,  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  such  plagues  from  abroad,  and  to  collect  such 
information  as  is  valuable  to  the  stock-grower  and  necessary  to  the 
profitable  development  and  conduct  of  our  animal  industries,  and  to 
enable  us  to  secure  free  entrance  for  our  animal  products  into  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

Congress  has  provided  for  the  publication  of  fifty  thousand  copies  of 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Aninial  Industry.  This  report 
will  be  issued  simultaneously  with  this  volume,  and  will  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  information  of  great  value  to  breeding,  rearing,  and  the 
general  traffic  in  live  stock. 

GARDENS   AND  GROUNDS. 

The  work  of  this  division  consists,  in  i)art,  in  introducing,  ijropagat- 
ing,  and  distributing  economic  plants,  particularly  of  such  kinds  as 
seem  worthy  of  trial  and  experiment,  both  in  regard  to  congenial  cli- 
mates and  their  probable  value  as  furnishing  economic  industries. 
Work  of  this  nature  is  necessarily  of  a  tardy  character,  and  at  best  is 
likely  to  be  somewhat  limited  in  useful  results. 

Testing  new  varieties  of  what  are  known  as  small  fruits  has  been  a 
prominent  and  popular  feature  of  the  work  of  this  division,  but  it  is 
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now  almost  abaiHlouMi  mi  itccDtint  of  the  abridged  area  which  can  be 
devoted  to  cultiue,  and  ai.so  IVir  the  ia)i>ortaiit  reason  tliat  the  exposed 
condition  of  the  j;roiinds  and  their  proximity  to  the  city  otter  facilities 
to  depredators  to  destioy  plants  and  rob  them  of  their  traits  before  they 
can  reach  a  degree  of  maturity  necessary  to  decide  upon  their  merits. 
The  small  area  of  arable  land,  which  is  yearly  encroached  upon  by  the 
erection  of  necessary  buildings,  limits  the  facilities  of  propagating  and 
cultivating  plants  for  distribution ;  but  the  most  is  made  of  it,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  glass  structures  used  for  the  purpose,  an  average  of 
100,000  plants  of  various  kinds  are  annually  produced  and  distributed. 

Among  the  most  notable  introductions  and  additions  to  our  standard 
orchard  fruits,  the  Japan  persimmon  may  be  mentioned.  Satisfied  as 
to  the  superior  value  of  this  fruit,  wherever  it  can  be  planted  in  a  suit- 
able climate,  importations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  for 
several  years  past,  from  its  native  country.  The  earliest  of  these  impor- 
tations, made  some  fifteen  years  ago,  were  disseminated  over  a  wide 
range  of  territory,  in  order  to  fully  test  the  hardiness  and  fruiting  capac- 
ity of  the  plants  in  different  climates  and  localities.  After  this  had 
l)een  virtually  determined,  the  more  recent  and  more  valuable  importa- 
tions have  been  distributed  only  in  localities  where  the  plants  can  sur- 
vive in  all  seasons,  and  where  the  fruit  can  be  produced  in  perfection. 
This  fruit  is  now  being  extensively  propagated  and  plant^ed  with  a  view 
to  profitable  culture,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  in  a  few  years  it  will 
be  familiar  in  our  markets. 

The  citrus  family  of  plants  has  been  and  is  receiving  considerable 
attention.  The  constant  inquiries  for  information  regarding  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  &c.,  and  the  demand  for  plants,  has  been  met  as  far  as 
the  Department  has  been  able  to  do  so.  Various  importations  have 
been  made  of  the  best  varieties  obtainable  in  other  countries.  A  small 
but  choice  variety,  known  as  the  Tangierine,  was  early  introduced,  and 
has  become  very  popular  and  of  much  commercial  value  in  orange- 
growing  localities.  Subsequently,  plants  of  a  variety  imported  from 
Bahia  were  distributed  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  in  California  it  is 
regarded  and  recoguized  as  the  most  valuable  orange  produced  in  that 
State.  It  is  known  in  commerce  as  the  Washington  Navel  orange,  in 
oixler  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Navel  oranges,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  varieties.  Another  valuable  kind,  imported  from  Europe,  is 
named  Meliten»is.  This  variety  has  not  been  largely  distributed  as  yet, 
but  is  expected  to  prove  to  be  distinct,  valuable,  and  popular  when 
better  and  more  extensively  known. 

The  importation  of  Russian  apple-trees  was  made  some  years  ago 
by  the  Department,  scions  of  which  were  very  extensively  distributed 
to  nurserymen  and  others,  and  ai*e  now  receiving  much  attention,  as 
the  collection  includes  many  varieties  which  are  considered  by  orchard- 
ists  to  be  of  great  value  in  regions  where  apple  culture  had  hitherto 
proved  unprofitable.    These  hardier  kinds  resist  much  cold,  and  have 
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therefore  been  iustrument'al  in  exteudiug  the  culture  of  thin  fruit  iuto 
northern  regions  where  other  varieties  have  failed. 

Native  grapes  and  strawberries  are  propagated  to  some  extent. 
These  are  mostly  distributed  in  newly-settled  localities,  and,  as  they 
bear  fruit  at  an  early  age,  are  specially  useful  in  introducing  fruit 
culture  among  pioneer  farmers. 

The  records  of  this  Department  indicate  that  the  commencement  of 
fruit  culture  in  States  now  famous  for  their  productions  in  this  line  has 
been  significantly  due  to  the  early  distribution  of  plants  through  its 
agency. 

The  progress  of  the  tea  plants  at  the  station  near  Summerville,  S.  C, 
is  reported  by  the  superintendent  as  being  perfectly  satisfactory.  The 
plant^s  are  now  large  enough  to  afford,  during  the  early  summer  of  next 
year,  leaves  in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  an  effort  at  tea  manu- 
facture, if  such  an  oi>eration  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

That  the  Chinese  tea-plant  can  be  grown  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  good  teas  have  and  can  again  be  made  from 
such  plants,  are  facts  which  are  not  matters  for  dispute  or  surmise ;  but 
whether  teas  can  be  produced  of  standard  qualities  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  commerce,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  and  at  a  cost  which  will 
be  profitable  to  the  planter  and  to  tlie  manufacturer  at  the  prevailing 
prices  of  that  commodity,  are  questions  which*  have  not  been  practi- 
cally demonstrated  on  a  proper  scale.  But  the  factors  of  successful 
tea  production  in  other  countries  are  well  understood ;  and  it  is  equally 
well  recognized  tliat  in  some  essential  conditions  (a  principal  one  being 
a  deficiency  in  the  average  rainfall)  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  caution 
in  planting  the  large  area  which  makes  success  possible  even  in  the 
most  favorable  climates.  The  capability  of  growing  the  plant  has  not 
for  half  a  century  back  been  a  question  of  doubt  in  all  localities  where 
the  thermometer  does  not  reach  a  lower  point  than  from  eight  to  ten 
degrees  above  zero. 

The  demand  for  semi-tropical  and  tropical  plants,  from  residents  of 
the  warmer  climates  of  this  country,  increases  yearly.  These  demands 
are  somewhat  perplexing,  for  the  reasons  that  seeds  of  the  plants  called 
for  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  commerce,  and  are  therefore  diflicult  to 
X)rocure  in  reliable  condition;  and,  again,  demands  are  made  for  many 
species  of  plants  which  the  Department  is  perfectly  well  convinced  can- 
not be  grown  advantageously  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  hardiness  of  tropical  plants  depends  upon  the  altitude  of  their 
native  habitats.  Altitude  and  latitude  are  almost  synonymous  terms 
in  plant  life.  Tropical  plants,  if  taken  from  high  altitudes  on  mountain 
slopes,  will  stand  severe  colds  and  even  frosts,  and  are  therefore  fitted 
to  grow  in  what  might  be  comparatively  quit«  northern  latitudes. 

The  climates  of  the  United  States  are  peculiar  in  the  respect  that 
even  the  most  northern  State  has  a  summer,  more  or  less  lengthy, 
which  is  strictly  tropical  in  its  temi>erature.    During  this  period  the 
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thermometer  will  average  as  high  a  range  as  in  strictly  tropical  coun- 
tries. This  tropical  period  lengthens  as  we  proceed  southward^  until 
Southern  Florida  is  reached,  where  it  extends  to  about  eleven  months 
out  of  the  twelve  which  constitute  the  year.  But  this  period,  moi*e 
or  less,  of  cool  weather,  liable  to  an  occasional  freeze,  is  sufficient  to 
to  destroy  all  vegetation  which  is  strictly  tropical  in  its  nature.  It  is 
therefore  only  by  experimental  tests  that  the  adaptability  of  plants  to 
climates  or  locations  other  than  their  native  ones  can  be  truly  demon- 
strated. With  this  view,  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  introduction, 
as  far  as  practicable,  of  all  plants  whose  economic  value  entitle  them 
to  recognition. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS. 

With  the  increase  of  area  in  cultivation  and  of  variety  in  production 
the  work  of  collecting  statistics  of  agriculture  in  this  country  is  con- 
stantly enlarging.  The  rapidity  of  agricultural  progress  and  the  local 
irregularities  of  its  movement  tend  to  increase  its  difficulty  and  dimin- 
ish its  accuracy  j  on  the  other  hand,  a  growing  public  appreciation  of 
its  importance  is  a  means  of  higher  efficiency,  as  well  as  its  surest 
guarantee. 

The  field  wprk  of  this  branch  of  the  department  service  is  obviously 
a  matter  of  observation,  comparison,  and  estimate,  and  not  an  actual 
count  of  a  census.  The  swift  changes  of  the  alternating  seasons  must 
be  summed  up  with  instant  celerity;  their  eflects  on  ultimate  produc- 
tion must  be  discounted  with  practicable  closeness  before  the  crops  are 
matured.  An  accurate  report  of  a  harvest  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered  is 
stale  news  for  the  public  or  interested  buyers.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Statistician  to  keep  abreast  of  the  expectations  of  the  day  in  instanta- 
neous crop  reporting.  There  are  nearly  ten  thousand  selected  observers 
in  the  ranks  of  the  reporters  to  the  Department  and  to  the  State  agents, 
who  are  selected  with  reference  to  their  judgment  and  means  of  local 
observation.  They  are  officers  of  agricultural  societies,  or  men  of  mark 
in  agricultural  experience  and  general  intelligence.  Their  accuracy  and 
reliabilit}'  are  manifestly  enlarged  with  increasing  experience.  This  is 
attested  by  their  returns,  which  exhibit  greater  unity  and  reasonable- 
ness of  statement  from  year  to  year.  Formerly  the  averages  of  retiu'ns 
of  yield  per  acre  were  uniformly  too  high ;  now  they  approach  a  figure 
that  is  nearer  the  test  of  actual  measurement.  The  prevalent  custom 
of  averaging  the  actual  results  of  the  harvest,  as  in  the  case  of  thrashers' 
records,  is  one  means  of  aiding  the  public  judgment  of  what  an  average 
really  is.  There  are  many  evidences  of  a  better  understanding  among 
fanners  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  agiicultural  statistics  to  them- 
selves, to  the  consiuning  masses,  to  political  economy  and  the  science 
of  government. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  reab'ze  the  development  of  our  agriculture 
without  the  aid  of  statistical  investigation,  which  shows,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Statistician,  that  in  two  decades,  between  ISGO  and 
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1880,  the  value  of  meats  increased  from  $300,000,000  to  $800,000,000; 
of  corn,  from  $300,680,878  to  $094,818,304 ;  of  wheat,  from  $124,635,545 
to  $436,968,4(k3 ;  of  liay,  from  $152,671,168  to  $400,505,783;  of  dairy 
products, from  $152,350,000  to  $352,500,000;  of  cotton,  from  $211,516,625 
to  $271,636,121,  and  other  products  in  proportion,  more  than  doubling 
the  aggregate  of  value,  increasing  it  from  $1,600,000,000  to  $3,600,000,000 
in  round  numbers.  With  good  prices  the  current  production  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  States  can  be  little  short  of  four  billions  of 
dollars ;  and  the  values  are  those  of  the  home  markets,  and  not  of  the 
eastern  commercial  cities  or  ports  of  exx)ortation. 

The  investigations  of  the  past  year  show  a  tendency  to  farther  in- 
crease of  the  area  of  corn  and  cotton  and  of  most  of  the  principal  croi)s 
of  the  country.  The  wheat  area  is  so  much  beyond  the  requirements 
of  consumption  in  this  and  other  countries  as  to  depress  the  price  to  a 
point  unprecedented  in  recent  years,  favoring  at  certain  points  the  use 
of  wheat  in  feeding  for  pork  production.  The  cause  of  this  super- 
abundance is  two-fold — first,  the  extension  of  settlement  in  the  north- 
western prairies  and  the  dry  plains  of  the  Pacific  coast;  and,  second, 
the  extraordinary  period  of  comparative  failure  of  European  wheat  for 
several  consecutive  years.  The  progress  of  settlement  must  be  less 
rapid  hereafter,  and  already  the  lean  years  of  Europe  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  comparative  plenty. 

These  facts  of  products  and  prices  point  to  the  sharp  necessity  of 
adapting  production  to  consumption,  to  supply  food  products  now  im- 
ported, to  give  remunerative  employment  to  agricultural  labor  and  food 
in  variety,  and  cheapness  to  consumers. 

The  present  year's  history  of  crop  growth,  in  the  records  of  this  Bu- 
reau of  the  statistics  of  agriculture,  indicates  a  productiqn  above  the 
average,  a  season  of  peculiar  prosperity,  with  no  serious  failures. 
Drought  alone,  in  a  portion  of  the  producing  area,  has  wrought  some 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  yield.  The  cotton  crop  has  been  somewhat  in- 
jured by  this  cause,  yet  the  crop  promises  nearly  6,000,000  bales.  Corn 
apparently  averages  about  26  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  about  the 
average  of  the  prior  period  of  ten  years,  giving  a  crop  not  heretofore 
exceeded  in  absolute  quantity.  Wheat  has  made  a  yield  of  fully  13 
bushels  per  acre,  and  a  product  exceeding  500,000,000.  The  su))ply  of 
cereals  will  average  fully  50  bushels  for  each  inhabitant.  Potatoes  of 
both  kinds  are  fairly  abundant,  and  other  products  generally  in  full 
supply.  Altogether,  the  year  is  one  of  positive,  if  not  excej^tioiKil, 
fatness. 

This  Bureau  has  been  active  during  the  year  in  the  work  of  collect  in - 
and  co-ordinating  the  official  statistics  of  State  departments,  boanls  or 
agriculture,  and  of  commercial  organizations,  and  exploring  the  domain 
of  fact  in  all  departments  of  agricultural  effort  and  experiment.  In 
addition  to  the  work  of  our  duplicate  system  of  domestic  crop-report- 
ing, the  effort  to  obtain  early  information  of  European  crop  production 
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and  supply  lias  been  successful.  Our  agent  in  London  is  gradually 
extending  and  perfecting  LIh  machinery  for  collection  of  desireil  and 
prompt  information.  The  Division  of  Hail  road  Transportation  ha^  also 
been  efficient  in  the  work  of  reporting  changes  of  rates  of  transportation, 
to  which  it  was  assigned  by.  direction  of  Congress. 

BUREAU  OF  BOTANY. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  this  Bureau  has  been  prosecuted 
with  vigor. 

Very  numerous  inquiries  from  correspondents  of  the  Department  re- 
lating to  plants,  seeds,  fruits,  grasses,  &c.,  have  been  properly  consid- 
ered and  and  answered. 

An  increased  interest  in  the  subject  of  agricultural  and  other  grasses 
has  been  manifested,  and  numerous  inquiries  have  been  received  from 
diiferent  parts  of  the  country  for  such  information  on  that  subject  as 
would  enable  farmers  and  others  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  common 
cultivated  and  wild  grasses  occurring  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
country.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand,  the  botanist  has  prepared  a 
pamphlet  on  the  "Agricultural  grasses  of  the  United  States,"  to  which 
is  added  a  paper  on  their  "  Chemical  composition,"  by  the  a^istant 
chemist,  and  this  pamphlet  has  been  published  by  the  Department.  It 
is  believed  that  this  work  will  supply  a  widely-felt  want  on  this  subject. 

The  work  of  improving  and  perfecting  the  herbarium  has  been  steadily 
carried  forward,  and  very  important  additions  have  been  made  to  it  by 
contributions,  exchanges,  and  purchases.  One  large  box  of  botanical 
specimens  has  been  received  from  the  Museum  of  Xatural  llistory  of 
Paris,  France.  One  box  containing  over  800  specimens  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  same  institution.  Also,  one  box  of  800  specimens  ha^ 
been  sent  to  the  Royal  Herbarium  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  and  other 
I)ackages  to  prominent    specialists  in  Europe  and  this  country. 

The  work  of  distribution  of  our  duplicate  specimens  to  agricultural 
ox)lleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning  has  been  continued.  Among 
those  to  whom  such  duplicates  have  been  sent  are  the  following-:  The 
(Colorado  Agricultural  College,  at  Fort  Collins;  the  Ogontz  School, 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania;  the  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan, 
and  the  Media  Academy,  Media,  Pa.  Several  boxes  of  sections  of  our 
native  woods  have  been  distributed  as  follows :  One  box  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston ;  one  box  to  the  Media  Academy, 
Media,  Pa;  one  box  to  Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale,  Mich.;  one  box  to 
the  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  III.;  and  one  box  to  P.  H. 
Dudley,  esq.,  New  York  City. 

BUREAU  OP  CHEMISTRY. 

During  the  ])a8t  year  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  been  engaged  in 
the  following  investigations  and  miscellaneous  work: 

1,  A  continuation  of  the  study  of  American  cereals  with  reference  to 
the  composition  of  the  gmius,  their  relation  to  moisture,  variation  in 
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size,  &c.,  as  influenced  by  environment.  The  eflfect  of  differences  in 
rainfall  and  temperature  in  different  seasons  produces  a  greater  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  grain  than  peculiarities  of  soil. 

2.  A  study  of  the  "Eoller  Milling  Process''  for  the  manufacture  of 
flour,  especially  with  reference  to  the  hard  siJring  wheats  of  the  North- 
west. The  results  comprise  both  a  physical  and  chemical  ezamination, 
and  are  of  considerable  interest. 

3.  A  series  of  baking  experiments  with  flours  of  different  grades  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  result  of  this  investigation  has  been  to 
show  that  the  weight  of  bread  produced  from  a  given  weight  of  flour  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  the*  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  flour 
rather  than  upon  the  quality  or  the  amount  of  gluten  in  it.  These  ex- 
periments were  conducted,  primarily,  for  comparison  with  those  of  the 
I\IcDougal  Brothers  in  England  a  short  time  ago,  which  did  not  result 
very  favorably  for  American  flours  as  regards  quantity.  Our  results 
show  a  much  higher  yield  than  was  found  abroad.  The  preceding  work 
has  been  i)ublished  in  detail  in  Bulletin  No.  4  of  this  Bureau. 

4.  The  examination  of  American  dairy  products,  begun  last  year,  has 
been  continued.  Some  of  the  results  will  be  found  in  the  rei)ort  of  the 
Chemist. 

5.  An  extended  investigiation  of  maple  sugars  and  maple  sirups  has 
been  completed,  showing  the  presence  of  numerous  spurious  or  adidter- 
ated  articles  in  the  market. 

G.  An  investigation  of  a  series  of  soils  from  Louisiana  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  their  exhibition  at  New  Orleans  at 
the  World's  Cotton  and  Industrial  Exposition. 

7.  A  study  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  country,  including  experi- 
ments and  practical  work  with  sorghum  here  and  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Kansas,  and  an  examination  of  the  status  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Department  has  also  estab- 
lished a  laboratory  on  a  plantation  in  Louisiana  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  thorough  chemical  investigation  of  the  processes  there  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

8.  Tlie  miscellaneous  work  increases  veiy  largely  every  year,  and  our 
facilities  arc  hardly  equal  to  the  amount  which  must  be  done.  Since 
our  last  report  between  two  and  three  hundred  analyses  of  fertilizers, 
^arls,  minerals,  mineral  waters,  well  waters,  ensilages,  hay,  and  other 

ririArg,  have  been  completed,  in  addition  to  our  regular  work.    The 

riisiaeT"i^ion  of  the  advisability  of  erecting  a  building  suitable  for  the 

I      ^n  -»oii  -»n,mirif.^  ^.     ,r-- nf  tiiAo^   acts,  1^6  long  dclaycd. 

•     I       ^  •••  iixixcs  in  its  various  lines  of  usefulness, 
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carried  on  not  oi^y  at  the  Department,  but  in  several  different  parts  of 
the  country  by  special  agents,  and  notably  in  California,  Nebraska, 
Indiana,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  and  Maine.  Im- 
X>ortant  discoveries  have  been  made  as  to  the  insect  destruction  of 
forest  trees  in  Maine,  the  enemies  of  the  cranberry  and  hop  crops, 
those  affecting  wheat  and  small  grains  in  the  West,  and  those  affecting 
the  orange  and  other  fruit  trees.  These  will  be  found  recorded  iu  the 
report  of  the  Entomologist.  Two  special  bulletins,  containing  some  of 
the  more  practical  results  of  these  investigations,  have  been  published 
during  the  year,  and  the  fact  that  the  chief  remedies  and  insecticide  ax>- 
pliances  now  quite  generally  employed  with  satisfaction,  and  constantly 
discussed  and  recommended  in  the  agricultural  press,  have  originated 
during  my  administration  of  the  department  very  well  illustrates  the 
original  and  useful  character  of  the  work  emanating  from  this  Bureau. 
While  much  knowledge  of  a  piuely  scientific  character  is  naturally  ac- 
quired, I  feel  that  the  chief  end  of  the  Eureau  should  be  to  teach  thii 
farmer  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  the  loss  which  ho  often  sustains 
from  insect  injury.  The  present  Entomologist  fully  appreciates  this 
position,  and  has  eliminated,  as  far  as  possible,  such  technical  descrip- 
tions as  would  not  be  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  intelligent  farmers. 

During  the  year  various  questions  relating  to  tlie  Phylloxera  have 
been  referred  to  the  Department  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  (pies- 
tious  that  have  chiefly  gi'own  out  of  the  treaty  of  Berne,  which  ha.s 
caused  much  unnecessary  delay  and  loss  to  both  importers  and  exi)orters 
of  nui-sery  stock,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
detaining  such  stock  at  the  poii;  of  New  York  when  destined  for  any 
part  of  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  use  of  kerosene 
emulsion  as  a  remedy  for  this  underground  vine  pest,  proposed  by  the 
Entomologist  a  year  ago,  after  due  experiment,  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and,  upon  invitation  of  the  French  minister  of  agriculture,  1 
sent  Professor  Riley  to  Europe  during  the  summer  to  demonstrate  ]iis 
proposed  methods  of  dealing  with  the  insect,  and  to  learn  what  he  could 
that  would  be  of  benefit  to  our  people,  as  to  the  present  status  of  the 
American  vines  in  France,  and  of  the  Phylloxera  question  in  general. 
He  also  studied  certain  practical  features  of  silk  culture  ui)on  which 
we  needed  more  exact  knowledge,  and  visited  the  International  Forestry 
Exhibition  at  Edinburg.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  while  much  in- 
formation that  will  be  useful  to  us  has  thus  been  obtained,  the  benefit 
has  been  mutual,  to  judge  by  the  appreciative  manner  iu  which  the 
recommendations  of  the  Entomologist  were  received,  and  the  honor  con- 
fenced  on  him  as  a  delegate  from  the  Department.  In  advanced  agri- 
culture all  civilized  nations  have  today  so  many  interests  in  common 
that  increasing  reciprocal  relations  become  necessary. 

The  Bureau  has  continued  its  labors  for  the  i)romotion  of  silk  culture 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  year,  and  has  been  greatly  aided 
by  the  sum  of  $15,000  appropriated  at  the  la«t  session  of  Congress  for 
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the  encouragement  and  development  of  tbe  industry.  Prior  to  July  1 
the  work  in  connection  with  this  subject  was  performed  by  the  ordinary 
force  of  the  Bureau  and  manuals  of  instruction,  and  silk-worm  eggs 
were  distributed  to  applicant's  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  act  appropriating  the  sum  above  named,  I  have  appointed 
a  special  agent,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Entomologist,  will  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  the  investigation  of  all  subjects  relating  to  "the 
culture  and  raising  of  raw  silk.''  These  include,  among  others,  an  ex- 
amination into  the  extent  of  the  interest  already  shown  in  the  industry 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  the  climatic  adaptability  of  our 
country  to  this  art,  and  its  present  sericicultural  resources.  To  these 
may  be  added  a  study  of  the  means  emiiloyed  abroad  to  encourage  silk 
raising,  in  which*  study  the  division  has  been  greatly  aided  by  certain 
valuable  reports  made  by  our  representatives  abroad  to  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  State. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  continuation  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  literature,  silk-worm  eggs,  and  mulberry  trees  to  all  such  as  may 
desire  them  during  the  coming  year,  and  to  further  the  establishment 
of  profitable  reeling. 

A  new  impetus  has  thus  been  given  to  silk  culture  by  the  late  act  of 
Congress,  and  the  industry  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  added  to  the  list 
of  those  which,  though  at  one  time  considered  essentially  foreign,  have 
become  so  successful  in  our  country. 

The  Entomologist  has  also  prepared  for  the  exposition  at  New  Orleans 
an  elaborate  collection  of  injurious  and  beneficial  insects ;  of  the  chief 
insecticides  and  insecticide  machinery  and  appliances,  together  with  an 
exposition  of  bee  culture  and  silk  culture. 

BUREAU  OF  FORESTRY. 

The  work  of  this  division  has  been  prosecuted  during  the  present 
year  on  the  plan  adopted  by  me  in  the  reorganization  of  the  division. 
Through  the  agents  in  the  field  circulars  of  inquiry  have  been  sent  out, 
more  especially  to  those  parts  of  the  country  deficient  iu  a  natural 
growth  of  trees,  asking  information  as  to  the  kind  of  trees  the  planting 
of  which  has  been  attended  with  success,  as  well  as  those  the  planting 
of  which  has  been  followed  by  failure,  and  the  causes  of  such  failure. 
To  a  large  percentage  of  these  circulars,  amounting  to  many  thousands, 
replies  have  been  made.  This  information  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  and  will  soon  be  available  for  public  use.  Its  publication  will 
be  of  great  economic  value  to  the  country  by  enabling  those  engaged 
iu  tree  planting,  the  number  of  ^vhom  is  rapidly  increasing,  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  and  consequent  losses  which  have  hitherto  occurred  for 
lack  of  the  knowledge  thus  given,  and  which  have  often  been  so  dis- 
couraging to  the  planter. 
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The  agents  of  the  Bureau  have  also  been  making  i>ersonal  observa- 
tions in  regard  to  important  subjects  connected  with  the  growth  and 
preservation  of  our  forests,  the  results  of  which  have  been  reported  to 
the  division  and  will  be  given  to  the  public. 

While  the  destruction  of  our  forests  is  going  on  at  a  constantly  in- 
creasing and  alarming  rate,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  work  of 
planting  trees  for  wjnd-breaks  and  for  forest  purposes  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, especially  in  some  of  our  western  States  and  Territories.  From 
Nebraska,  for  instance,  we  have  trustworthy  information  that  not  fewer 
than  4,500,000  trees  have  been  planted  during  the  present  year,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  bushels  of  walnut  and  other  tree  seeds.  Con- 
stant inquiries  b}'  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  made  of 
the  division  in  regard  to  tree-planting,  requiring  much  time  for  the 
proper  replies,  but  clearly  showing  the  useful  place  which  such  a  division 
holds.  , 

Continued  investigations  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  forests  both  for  legitimate  purposes  and  by  fire.  The  con- 
sumption for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  is  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  is  warranted  by  the  increase  of  population  and  the  consequent 
natural  demand.  The  luml>er  market  is  largc*ly  overstocked,  and  the 
process  of  manufacture  continues  to  be  conducted  in  a  wasteful  man- 
ner, when  the  rapidly  decreasing  source  of  supply  calls  for  the  utmost 
economy  of  material.  At  a  recent  convention  of  lumbermen  at  Chicago, 
representing  an  estimated  capital  of  $500,000,000,  and  called  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  market  by  securing  a  check 
in  the  rate  of  production,  it  was  stated  that  the  stock  of  lumber  then 
on  hand  was  sufiQcient  to  supply  all  legitimate  demands  for  eighteen 
months  if  not  another  tree  should  be  cut  or  sawn. 

But  the  convention  was  unable  to  effect  any  agreement  for  the  cur- 
tailment of  production,  and  it  was  left  to  go  on  as  individual  interest 
should  determine.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  forests  of  the  country  are 
in  private  hands,  there  seems  little  reason  to  hope  that  their  rapid  con- 
sumption by  the  ax  and  by  fire  can  be  checked.  In  one  of  our  States, 
owing  to  the  laws  regulating  the  assessment  of  taxes,  we  are  able  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  forests  relatively  to  the  whole  area  of  the  State 
from  year  to  year  for  thirty  years  past.  The  official  returns  from  that 
State  show  a  steady  diminution  of  the  forest  area  during  that  period, 
and  not  only  in  the  State  as  a  whole,  but  in  every  county,  with  a  single 
exception. 

The  great  pine  forests  of  the  Northwest  are  now  depleted  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Southern  pine  is  brought  into  competition  with  it  in  the 
Chicago  market,  and  perceptible  inroads  havo  already  Ihkmi  nuide  upon 
those  vast  forests  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Gulf  States. 
The  same  reckless  and  wasteful  methods  of  lumbering  are  pursued 
there  which  have  so  rapidly  consumed  the  Northern  and  Western  forests. 
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This  condition  of  things  makes  more  imperative  every  year  the  endeavor 
to  preserve  the  forests  which  form  a  part  of  the  public  domain,  and  so 
to  guard  and  control  them  by  law  as  to  make  them  of  greatest  and  most 
lasting  benefit  to  the  country. 

Since  the  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  puri>ose  of 
aiding  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  this  Bureau  has 
been  engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  exhibit  one  of  the  practical  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  forestry  by  securing  for  that  exposition  specimens  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  forests.  For  this  purpose  wood-w^orking 
factories  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  been  visited  or  have  been 
reached  by  means  of  correspondence,  and  as  the  result  a  great  variety 
of  articles  of  most  useful  and  interesting  character  have  been  secured, 
which,  when  brought  together,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  beholder  with 
a  new  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  our  woodlands.  From  the 
toy  that  amuses  the  child  on  the  floor  to  the  ship  that  bretists  the  ocean 
storms  in  interchanging  the  commodities  of  the  nations,  the  forests  will 
thus  be  seen  to  minister  to  us  in  ways  almost  innumei^able. 

An  instructive'contribution  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  will  also 
be  made  by  the  Bureau  in  the  form  of  a  grove  of  living  trees  trans- 
planted from  the  arid  region  of  the  West,  where  it  has  been  held  that 
trees  could  not  be  made  to  grow  on  aecount  of  the  limited  amount  of 
rainfall.  This  transplanted  grove  will  bo  an  ocular.demonstration  that 
the  establishment  of  trees  both  for  ornamental  and  forest  purposes  can 
be  pushed  much  farther  along  the  dry  western  plains  than  has  been 
supposed,  and  will  be  a  great  encouragement  to  their  settlement. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REPORTS. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  provided  for  the  printing  of  400,000 
copies  of  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  Department,  and  also  for  the  print- 
ing of  50,000  copies  of  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Kuieau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry.  The  following-named  special  and  miscelhmeous  reports 
have  been  issued  by  the  Department  during  tbe  current  year: 

BUREAU   OF   STATISTICS— NKW   SKKIES. 

X(>.  copies 
priiittMl. 

N«>     4.  Report  upon  the  uurabers  and  values  of  farm  animals,  on  certain 
causes  affecting  wages  of  farm  labor,  and  on  freight  rates  of 

rausportation  companies.     February,  1884,  56  pp.,  octavo 11,000 

^    ...  "ii  on  the  distribution  and  consumption  of  corn  and  wheat,  and 
^'     ates  of  transportation  of  farm  products.     March,  1884,  44 

r,*.,  octavo 11,000 

if  the  area  of  winter  grain,  the  condition  of  farm  animals, 
reight  rates  of  trausiioi-taion  companies.    April,  1884,  48 

•''+''  ^ 11,000 

•^  •       oudition '^    -''^t^r  grain,  the  progress  of  cotton  plant- 

.     -  t' 'Mates-  »'" '^^1883,  with  freight  rates  of  trans- 

...»T)«'.;r         c\r^       s-54,  :;r,    i).,  octavo 13.000 
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No.  copies 
piiutetl. 

No.  8.  Report  of  acreage  of  spring  grain  and  cotton,  the  condition  of  winter 
wheat,  and  European  grain  prospects,  with  freight  rates  of 
transportation  companies.    June,  1884, 40  pp.,  octavo 11, 000 

No.  9.  Report  on  the  area  of  com,  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  and  the  condition 
of  growing  crops,  and  on  rates  of  transportation.  July,  1884,  60 
pp.,  octavo 12,000 

No.  10.  Report  on  the  condition  of  growing  crops  and  on  rates  of  transporta- 
tion.   August,  1884,  36  pp.,  octavo 13, 000 

No.  11.  Report  on  condition  of  crops,  on  wheat  in  India,  and  on  freight  rates 

of  transportation  companies.    September,  1884,  88  pp.,  octavo. .    13, 000 

No.  12.  ReiH>rt  on  condition  of  crops,  yield  of  grain  per  acre,  and  on  freight 

rates  of  transportation  companies.  October,  1884,  44  pp.,  octavo.    13, 000 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  BUREAU. 

Bulletin  No.  4. — Reports  of  observations  and  experiments  in  the  practical 
woilc  of  the  division,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Entomologist,  to- 
gether with  extracts  from  correspondence  on  miscellaneous  insects.  Jan- 
uary, 1884,  102  pp.,  octavo 3,000 


• 


CHE^flCAL  BUREAU. 

Bulletin  No.  2. — Diffusion — its  a))plication  to  sngar-cane,  and  record  of  ex- 
periments with  sorghum  in  1883.  By  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chemist.  January, 
1884,  36  pp.,  octavo 5,000 

Bulletin  No.  3. — The  Northern  sngar-cane  industry.  A  record  of  its  progress 
during  the  season  of  1883.  By  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chemist.  April,  1884, 120 
pp.,  octavo.    Accon^panied  by  isothermal  charts 3,000 

Bulletin  No.  4. — An  investigation  of  the  composition  of  American  wheat  and 
com.  Second  report.  By  Clifford  Richardson,  Assistant  Chemist.  Sep- 
tember, 1884,  98  pp.,  octavo 2,500 

BOTANICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  BUREAUX. 

The  Agricultural  Grasses  of  the  United  States.  By  Dr.  George  Vasey,  Bot- 
anist of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Also,  the  chemical  composition 
of  American  grasses.  By  Clifford  Richardson,  Assistant  Chemist.  July, 
144  pp.,  octavo,  accompanied  by  120  full-page  engravings  of  American 
grasses 3,000 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Proceedings  of  a  National  Convention  of  Cattle  Breeders,  and  others,  called 
in  Chicago,  111.,  November  15  and  16, 1883,  by  Hon.  George  B.  Loring, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  to  consider  the  subject  of  contagious  dis- 
sease  of  domestic  animals.    86  pp.,  octavo 5,000 

Special  Report  No.  3. — Mississippi :  its  climate,  soil,  productions,  and  agri- 
cultural capabilities.    By  A.  B.  Hurt,  special  agent.    80  pp.,  octavo 10,  OM 

Special  Report  No.  4. — The  climate,  soil,  physical  resources,  and  agrionltaral 
capabilities  of  the  State  of  Maine,  with  special  reference  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  its  new  lands.  By  Samuel  L.  Boardman,  State  agent  of  Maine 
for  the  Department  of  Agricnltore.    60pp.,  octavo 6,000 

Special  Report  No.  5. — ^The  proper  value  and  management  of  timber  lands, 
and  the  distribution  of  North  American  forest  trees,  being  papers  read 
at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricnltore,  May  7  and  8, 1884.    48 

pp.,.octaTO 10,000 

2  A— '84 
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SEED  BUREAU. 

Tahuktied  statement  ihowing  tlie  quantity  and  kind  of  eeeds  issued  from  the  Seed  Bureau, 
Agricultural  Departmenty  under  the  general  appropriation  act  of  Congress,  from  July  1, 
1883y  to  June  30,  1884,  inclusive. 


DMcription  of  seecU. 


Vegetable!  ... 

Flowers 

Herbs  •*•■■•>■ 

Tobaooo 

Tree 

Sunflower  .... 
Opium  poppy. 
Pyrethnun  ... 


Field  seeds : 

Wheat 

Oats 

Com 

Barley 

Buckwheat. 

Potatoes 

Rye 

Sorghum 

Turnip 

Sugar  oeet 

Hangel-wunBel. . . . 

Grass 

Clover 

Cow-pea 

Artlcnoke 

Millet 

Bice 


Textile: 

Cotton 

Hemp 

Flax 

Jute 

Bamie 


8 

I 


128 
131 
21 
5 
1 
1 
1 

o 


6 
2 

4 
1 
1 
2 
1 

d 

7 
2 
2 
2 
4 
5 
1 
1 
1 


Senators 

and 

Members  of 

H.of  IL 


Paekagtt. 

2,038.407 

329,135 


105,451 
465 
220 


1 
2 
1 
1 


41,862 

6,621 

19,062 

4 

391 

7,619 


Statistical 

corre- 
spondents. 


Faehages. 

131,423 

101,760 

50 

401 

1S9 


8.576 
347,482 


2 

6,662 

897 


4,441 


433 


19,264 
46 
32 
12 
62 
4,162 


21,122 

78,376 

6 


63 

68 


State  corre- 
spondents. 


Paekages, 
40,670 
29,825 


1,735 
20 


486 

..... 


8 
16 


Miscel- 
laaeoQS  ap- 
plicants. 


GrandtotaL 


150 


856 
22 
18 


14 


10 
6 
2 


18 


Packages. 

146.035 

103,418 

199 

7,084 

1,066 

345 

36 

228 


7,678 

3,210 

1,171 

258 

288 

432 

1 

4.511 


100 

60 

2,099 

648 

137 

8 

445 

84 


101 

16 

2 

3 


Packages. 

2,351,535 

563,638 

249 

114,671 

1,680 

565 

36 

237 


69,296 

9,877 

20,266 

274 

749 

12,229 

1 

34.359 

425,858 

106 

62 

8,834 

1,618 

139 

864 

4,912 

102 


566 

16 

2 


Grand  total. 


2, 912, 730 


357,905 


72,450 


279,653 


8,622,738 


The  following  table  exhibits  in  a  condensed  form  the  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  this  Department,  the  disborsements,  and  unex- 
pended balance  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1884 : 


Object  of  appropriation. 


Salaries • • 

Collecting  statistics 

Laboratory 

Purchase  and  distribution  of  seeds,  Sco 

Exi>erimental  garden 

Museum 

Furniture,  oases,  and  repairs 

Library 

Investigations  as  to  insects,  Sco 

Investigating  the  diseases  of  swine .... 
Beclamation  of  arid  and  waste  lands . . . 

Keport  on  forestry 

Postage 

Contingent  expenses 

Improvement  of  grounds 

Buuding  (greenhouse) 


Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

appropriated. 

disbursed. 

unexpended. 

$127,640  00 

$127,639  87 

$0  13 

80,000  00 

n6,842  18 

16,829  96 

12  92 

75,000  00 

74,986  48 

13  52 

7.500  00 

7,486  21 

13  79 

1,000  00 

993  51 

6  49 

6,000  00 

5,998  82 

1  18 

1,600  00 

1,489  86 

60  14 

20.000  00 

19,704  86 

295  14 

25,000  00 

24.011  85 

988  l.'t 

*17,656  18 

16,286  89 

1,369  24 

10,000  00 

9,998  80 

1  70 

4,000  00 

3,841  48 

158  52 

14,000  00 

13,99148 

8  57 

8,000  00 

7,962  67 

87  33 

2,600  00 

2,500  00 

*  Including  unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  for  1883. 

Very  respectfully, 


GEO.  B.  LOBmGt 
CommisHoner  of  AgricuUure. 
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Department  of  Agbioultube, 

Bureau  op  Chemistry, 

November  12, 1884. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  tho  following  synopsis  of  the  work 
done  in  this  Bareau  during  the  past  year.  That  portion  relating  to  milJv 
and  butter  has  been  prepared  by  myself.  The  r^imS  of  the  condition 
of  the  sugar  industry  has  been  compiled  from  my  reports  by  Mr.  Clif- 
ford Richardson,  during  my  absence  from  Washington. 
Respectfully, 

H.  W.  WILEY, 
Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  Chenmt 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


THE  NORTHERN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  1883. 

The  results  of  extended  investigation  of  this  industry  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  of  laboratory  and  experimental  mill-work  conducted 
under  my  superintendence  at  Washington,  have  appeared  as  Bulletins 
Nos.  2  and  3  of  the  Chemical  Division. 

The  present  status  of  the  sugar  question,  as  there  defined,  may  be 
understood  from  the  following  abstract : 

It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  the  sorghum  plant  was  introduced  into 
this  country ;  but  such  have  been  the  methods  of  investigation  and 
practical  work  that  it  is  not  yet  decided  whether  it  can  be  used  with 
success  afi  a  sugar-producing  plant. 

The  problem  presents  itself  under  two  distinct  heads — the  scientific, 
or  theoretical,  and  the  economic,  or  practical. 

Tlie  scientist,  looking  at  it  from  the  position  of  the  mere  analyst, 
determines  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  sorghum,  and,  as  an 
investigator,  the  adaptability  of  different  chemical  procedures  to  the 
separation  of  the  sugar  from  the  cane.  The  economist,  on  the  other 
hand,  taking  tlie  statements  and  methods  of  the  scientist  into  consider- 
ation, regards  the  problem  merely  as  to  the  possibilities  of  making 
money  under  the  conditions  placed  before  him.  The  work  of  this  divi- 
sion has  been  necessarily,  to  a  large  degree,  of  a  purely  scientific  nature. 
The  results  of  economic  work  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have, 
however,  been,  as  far  as  possible,  observed  and  gathered  together. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  METEOROLOGICAL  CONDITIONS  FOR  THE  SUGAR 

INDUSTRY. 

The  four  sugar-producing  plants  of  practical  importance — ^the  8u<rar- 
cane,  the  beet,  the  sorghum,  and  the  maple — are  suit<)4  to  very  diffoi-eut 
climatic  conditions. 
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The  tropical  cane,  while  it  is  the  richest  of  all,  is  practically  limited 
to  an  extremely  small  belt  in  the  South. 

The  maple  and  beet  are  best  suited  to  high  temperate  latitudes,  while 
the  sorghum  seems  destined  to  claim  the  middle  temperate  conditions 
for  its  peculiar  field. 

Certain  varieties,  like  the  Amber,  reach  maturity  in  an  extremely 
short  period  of  growth,  and  it  is  possible  that  careful  selection  of  seed 
may  extend  the  range  over  which  the  sorghum  may  be  successfully 
grown,  and  the  belt  of  country  may  become  a  wide  one.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  this  belt  should  be  bordered  by  lines  of 
isothermaey  and  not  by  parallels  of  latitude. 

In  discussing  the  geographical  limits  of  sorghum  culture  it  has  been 
usual  to  say  that  they  are  the  same  as  for  maize.  This  is  both  true  and 
false— true  in  that  the  early  varieties  of  sorghum  will  grow  as  far  north 
as  our  corn,  and  the  late  ones  as  far  south ;  false  in  the  assumption  that 
the  mere  growing  of  sorghum  is  enough  to  insure  success  in  making 
sugar  from  it.  -  i^ot  only  must  there  be  time  for  growth  but  also  for 
manufacture.  The  effect  of  cold  weather  on  sorghum  cane  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

(1.)  A  frost  severe  enough  to  kill  the  blades  of  immature  cane  will 
si)oil  it  for  sugar-making. 

(2.)  Such  a  frost  on  ripe  cane  will  not  do  it  any  notable  injury. 

(3.)  A  frost  severe  enough  to  congeal  the  water  in  the  cells  of  the 
cane  will  render  it  unfit  for  sugar-making  immediately  on  the  accession 
of  thawing  weather.  To  determine  the  length  of  the  working  season, 
therefore,  is  to  know  (1)  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  cane,  i.  e.,  when  the 
seed  is  hard,  and  (2)  the  time  when  the  first  severe  frost  is  likely  to 
take  place. 

The  shortest  period  of  maturity  is  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
l&O  days,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Chicago  the  working  period  which 
could  be  depended  on  would  not  exceed  six  weeks,  as  early  frosts  are 
possible  in  the  middle  of  October. 

In  length  of  working  season  the  beet  appears  to  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  sorghum.  As  is  well  known,  the  beet  is  harvested  before  any 
freezing  weather  and  put  in  silos.  Here  it  is  kept  during  the  winter 
months,  or  until  it  is  sent  to  the  mill.  If  the  temperature  of  the  silos 
is  kept  low  enough  the  beets  will  retain  their  sugar  until  the  following 
spring.  Beet-sugar  factories  in  Europe  sometimes  keep  running  until 
March  or  April. 

The  advantage  of  keeping  the  machinery  in  use  for  as  long  a  time  as 
possible  is  one  which  will  be  keenly  appreciated  by  every  manufacturer. 
The  cost  of  a  sugar-factory  plant  is  very  great.  Machinery  is  injured 
more  by  idleness  than  by  use.  The  shortness  of  the  working  season, 
therefore,  becomes  a  diflQculty  the  most  serious  to  the  success  of  the 
sorghum  business. 

An  experiment  on  the  preservation  of  sorghum  in  silos  showed  that 
cane  buried  on  the  12th  of  November,  1883,  which  contained  about  9 
per  cent,  of  sucrose  and  3  per  cent,  of  other  sugars,  stiU  retained  on 
January  14, 1884,  8.39  per  cent,  sucrose,  with  2.36  per  cent,  of  other 
sugars.  On  February  27  there  were  present  7  per  cent,  and  3.13  per 
cent,  resj>ectively,  and  on  April  1,  5.89  and  3.72  per  cent.  The  value 
of  those  facts  for  the  manufacturer  can  only  be  determined  by  a  prac- 
tical test  on  a  large  scale.  If  there  is  no  means  of  preserving  the  cane 
we  are  again  driven  to  a  selection  of  proper  climatic  conditions  for  quick 
maturity  and  long  working  season.  Cape  May,  K  J.,  seems  to  be  a 
favorable  locality  in  these  two  respects,  ivs  proved  by  the  experience  of 
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tbe  llio  Grande  Company.  By  following  the  isotherms  of  this  locality 
westward,  a  line  may  be  traced,  south  of  which,  as  far  as  thermal  con- 
ditions are  concerned,  the  cultivation  of  sorghum  for  sugar  can  be  car- 
ried on  with  a  hope  of  success.  Years  of  experience  will  be  necessary 
before  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  other  meteorological  condi- 
tions, such  as  rainfall,  humidity^  and  local  circumstances  of  environ- 
ment, to  fix  the  most  favorable  limits  for  the  culture  of  the  pLant. 

The  question  is  equally  an  open  one  with  the  beet,  and  together  with 
sorghum,  a  study  of  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  climate,  soil, 
fertnizers^  and  other  elements  of  environment  will  be  the  problem  of 
the  future. 

SEED. 

The  importance  of  the  best  seed  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on. 
The  beet  industry  of  the  continent  owes  its  success  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  improvement  in  the  root  by  careful  seed  selection  and  cultivaton. 
This  has  hardly  been  attempted  with  sorghum,  and  many  years  of  pa- 
tient work  will  be  necessary  before  the  result  is  felt. 

In  the  same  way  with  the  beet,  it  may  be  necessary  that  a  seed  should 
be  sought  for  this  plant  adapting  it  to  our  soils  and  climate.  At  any 
rate  it  is  evident  that  foreign  seed  will  not  produce  in  our  hot  and  dry 
summers,  as  a  usual  thing,  a  beet  rich  in  sugar. 

In  California  the  beet  is  a  greater  success  than  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  all  the  beet  sugar  made  in  1883-'84  was  at 
Alvarado,  Cal. 

The  following  letter  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Dyer,  superintendent  of  the  Stand- 
ard Sugar  Refinery,  Alvarado,  Cal.,  will  show  the  characterof  the  work 
which  is  doing  in  California  with  the  sugar  beet : 

H.  W.  Wiley,  Esq., 

Chemist,  Department  of  AgricuUurCj  Washingtotif  D.  C ; 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  5th  instant  received.  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  sugar  made  in  campaign  1883-'84,  wiU  state  that  our  whole  product 
has  not  yet  been  marketed.  We  only  had  beets  enough  to  run  about  ninety  days,  ow- 
ing to  the  unusually  dry  season  that  prevented  the  farmers  from  sowing  only  about 
one-half  the  usual  acreage.  Wo  sent  to  market,  however,  1,027,826  pounds  tchUe  re- 
fined sugar,  and  probably  liave  in  tanks,  in  process  of  crystallization,  250,000  pounds 
more.    The  percentage  of  sugar  obtained  was  very  satisfactory.    Ab  this  season 

E remises  to  be  a  favorable  one,  we  expect  to  have  from  15,000  to  i^,000  tons  of  beets, 
•ast  year  we  only  had  about  7,000  tons. 

The  five  years'  experience  of  the  Standard  Sugar  Refinery  has  fully  proven  that 
beets  raised  in  California  will  yield  ns  many  tons  per  acre  and  are  as  rich  in  saccha- 
rine matter  as  any  produced  in  Europe.  With  the  aid  to  this  industry  that  its  im- 
]>ortau<;e  deserves  for  a  few  years,  sufficient  capital  would  be  invested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar  to  stop  all  importation  of  foreign  sugar  on  the  Pacifio.  coast,  and 
supply  a  large  portion  of  that  required  east  of  th^  Rocky  Mountains.  Wo  have  a  soil 
and  climate  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  sugar  beet  extending  from  Califor- 
nia to  British  Columbia.  There  is  room  for  one  hundred  factories  of  a  daily  capacity  of 
1.50  tons  each ;  and  with  the  same  encouragement  by  our  Government  as  the  manu- 
facturers ill  Eiirope  received  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  industry,  they  would  be  built 
in  less  than  10  years.  I  will  gladly  give  you  any  information  in  regard  to  the  subject 
that  I  have,  fully  realizing  that  the  future  success  of  this  important  industry  depends 
greatly,  if  not  wholly,  upon  the  encouragement  given  it  by  your  Department.  I  in- 
tend visiting  Washington  during  the  session  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
obtain  a  modification  of  the  internal-revenue  laws  that  will  permit  alcohol  distille<l 
from  beet  molasses,  to  be  used  solely  for  mechanical  purposes,  to  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. 

Tours,  respectfully, 

E.  H.  DYER. 

Prom  this  letter  of  Mr.  Dyer,  it  is  evident  that  the  luanufaeture  of 
sugar  from  the  sugar  beet  is  an  assured  success  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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'riiei-e  is  a  vast  regiou  of  ixtuutry  in  Northern  CiiliConiia,  Orcyou,  ami 
Wasbington  Xeiritory  of  which  the  climate  and  soil  are  suitable  to  this 
plant.  Wheii  the  extent  of  thi»  region  is  considered  it  <1ooh  not  Reein 
that  Mr.  Dyer's  views  of  the  future  are  exaggerated. 

Analyses  of  California  beets,  a  few  in  number,  have  been  made  by  P. 
Gassamajor  and  published  in  the  Sugar  Beet  (vol.  5, 2So.  1),  and  several 
others  in  the  State  itself. 

(1)  Imported  Vilmorin  beet:  Density  of  Juice,  26°  Bnlling.  Coeffi- 
cient of  purity,  820.6. 

(2)  Early  Red  Top  beet:  Density  of  jnice,  230.2  Balling.  CoeflBcient 
of  purity,  820.5. 

(3}  Verbesserto  Imperial  Eose:  Density  of  jnice,  2(P.5  Balling.  Co- 
efticient  of  parity,  83°. 


No. 

Varietj. 

"fe' 

Coettdnit 

of  purity. 

, 

1' 

K 

_ 

The  yield  per  ton  of  the  California  beet  is  most  gratifying.  Seven 
thonsand  tons  of  beets  were  worked.  The  yield  per  ton  on  the  basis  of 
the  sugar  already  marketed  is  147  pounds.  Allowing  for  the  estimate 
of  Mr.  Dyer  that  250,000  pounds  of  sngar  are  yet  to  be  separated,  the 
tot^al  yield  reaches  182  pounds  per  ton. 

These  figures  should  prove  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Pacific  slope,  for  iu  them  they  should  see  suggestions  of  greater 
wealth  than  is  found  in  their  mines. 

A  few  beets  have  been,  of  late,  examined  &om  Eastern  localities. 
The  beets  analyzed  iu  the  following  table  were  raised  by  Mr.  Williant 
Cartwright,  of  Oswego,  K  Y.  He  planted  a  space  of  46,708  squme  feet 
in  be«ts,  and  the  total  yield  was  36,000  pounds. 

AiHdstii  0/  bKlafrom  Onnego,  y.  T. 
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ANALYSES  OP  SUGAR  BEETS  SENT  «Y   MU.   LEVI  MAISH,  YUUK,  PA. 

Beets  sent  Kovanher  22,  1883.    Analyzed  December  19,  1883. 


Ka 

Variety. 

No.  of 
beets. 

Total 
weSgbt. 

Wei  Kb  t 

wit  bout 

neck. 

Snoroie. 

Gluooae. 

Ash. 

Parity. 

1 
2 

Yilmorin  Improred 

White  Silesian 

4 

3 

KUot, 
2.024 
2.892 

Kilot. 
2.684 
2.610 

Percent, 
8.04 
7.24 

Percent 
.40 
.78 

Percent, 
1.67 

64.3 
58 

^ 

By  comparinfi:  the  analyses  oC  the  latter  beets  with  those  from  Os- 
wego, the  great  superiority  of  the  latter  is  at  ouce  mauifest. 

York,  Pa.,  seems  to  be  too  far  south  for  successful  culture  of  the 
sugar  beet,  and  analyses  recently  made  of  beets  grown  in  Washington 
show  a  still  worse  result,  illustrating  the  effect  of  climate  upon  the  root. 

SOROHtTM. 

But  to  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
sorghum  cane,  of  which  less  is  known  than  of  the  beet.  Its  tendency 
to  rapid  change  after  cutting  is  a  serious  fault,  and  no  amount  of  im- 
provement by  cnltnre  will  be  able  to  eradicate  it.  Oanes,  as  has  been 
shown,  can  be  preserved  in  silos,  and  we  have  even  found  it  i>o88ibleto 
transport  them  for  long  distances  for  the  purposes  of  analysis  by  cover- 
ing the  end  with  melted  jmraffine.  Kapid  changes  of  temperature, 
however,  especially  in  green  or  frosted  canes,  prrauce  inversion  and 
fermentation.  The  conditions  have  not  been  carefully  studied,  and  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  difficult  histological  problem.  Tropical  cane  is  very  different 
in  itfl  characteristics,  a  specimen,  after  two  weeks,  having  nearly  16  per 
cent,  of  sucrose  and  only  a  little  over  one  of  other  sugars.  The  fact  illus- 
trates the  diiUculties  which  the  presence  of  so  large  an  amount  of  solids 
not  sugar,  which  are  ready  to  produce  fermentation  and  inversion  in 
the  Juice  of  the  sorghum,  introduces  into  the  successful  development  of 
the  industry.  With  beets  this  difficulty  is  avoided,  but  others  more 
easily  overcome  are  met. 

Owing  to  these  imparities,  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  sugar  present 
in  the  juice  of  either  sorghum  or  beet  is  available.  Its  amount  depends 
on  the  i)ercentaffe  of  juice  extracted  from  tlie  cane,  and  the  ratio  of 
sucrose  to  the  other  boilies  in  the  juice. 

Long  experience  has  shown  that  each  equivalent  of  substance  not 
sugar  in  the  juice  prevents  a  like  quantity  of  sucrose  from  being 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  state.  To  this  we  must  add  another  result  of 
experience,  viz.,  that  about  5  per  cent*  of  the  sucrose  is  lost  in  the  pro- 
cess of  evaporation.  Applying  these  data  to  a  cane  yielding  a  juice 
containing  10  per  cent,  sucrose,  2.75  per  cent,  of  other  sugars,  and  2  per 
cent,  of  solids  not  sugar,  or  in  all  4.75  per  cent,  of  solids  not  sucrose,  we 
find  that  only  5.25  per  cent,  of  the  sucrose  remains  available.  If  the  5 
per  cent,  of  tiie  whole  is  lost  on  evaporation,  then  only  4.75  per  cent, 
would  be  obtained  from  the  juice,  or,  on  an  average  yield  of  juice,  only 
2.37  per  cent,  from  the  cane,  or  46.4  pounds  per  ton. 

The  yields  of  the  factories  of  the  country  from  which  returns  were 
obtainable  make  it  doubtftil  if  any  of  them  exceeded  this.  The  data 
may  be  found  in  my  original  rei)ort.  The  rei)ort  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful factories  is  appended : 

Rio  Graxdb,  K.  J.,  December  6, 188.3. 

Sui:  The  mill  oommenced  grinding  September  10  and  stopped  November  14.  The 
amount  of  nnstripped  cane  gtound  was  6,795,811  tons.  We  made  282,711  pounds 
•agar  atid  about  &5,000  ganona  molanei. 
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Sucrose  by  polari80o]>o,  average  for  the  season per  cent..     9.  75 

Sp.  gr.  Baamd,  average  for  the  season degrees..     7.57 

Against  last  year's  polariscope percent..  11.11 

Sp.  gr.  Baum^ degrees..     7.  33 

The  balk  of  the  crop  was  Amber  and  Orange ;  the  per  cent,  of  jnice  ranged  from  55 
per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  on  the  nnstripped  canes,  over  half  the  sugar  being  left  in 
the  bagasse. 

We  have  two  mills ;  the  second  one  was  not  properly  rigged  up. 

Being  afraid  the  cane  would  get  over-ripe,  as  it  has  always  done  before,  we  planted 
later  than  usual.  The  season  turned  out  very  wet  and  cold.  The  Orange  did  not 
ripen  until  October  29,  except  in  those  fields  where  phosphoric  acid  was  put  in  the 
hill.  A  storm  in  September  prostrated  the  Amber.  '  For  these  two  reasons  we  had 
bad  cane  from  September  24  to  October  29.  During  this  time  no  pan  failed  to  granu- 
late, but  the  yield  of  sugar  was  poor.  From  Octooer  29  until  the  end  of  the  season 
the  cane  was  first  rate.  The  extreme  low  price  of  sugar  and  the  high  price  of  choice 
Kew  Orleans  molasses  caused  us  to  make  a  better  sirup  than  we  would  ordinarily 
have  done.  In  this  way  over  100,000  pounds  of  sugar  was  allowed  to  go  into,  the  mo- 
lasses simply  because  this  year  it  paid  to  do  it. 

Yours  truly,  H.  A.  HUGHES, 

General  Mannger  Bio  Grande  Sugar  Comjiany, 

Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley. 

« 

TahU  of  data  derived  from  pi'eceding  letter. 

Acres  (about) 1,000 

Tons '. 6,795 

Tons  per  acre 6,795 

Pounds  sugar  made • 282,711* 

Pounds  sugar  per  ton • •• ». 41.6 

Gallons  molasses • 55,000 

Gallons  molasses  per  ton 8.09 

Average  percent,  of  sugar  in  juice 9.75 

Average  percent,  of  Juice  expressed 47.00 

The  total  value  of  sugar  produced,  at  7  cents  per  pound,  was $19, 789  77 

Add  bounty,  1  cent  per  pound 2,827  11 

Value  of  molasses,  at  42  cents  per  gallon 23,100  00 

Bounty  on  cane  ($1  per  ton) * 6,795  00 

52,511  88 
Value  per  acre  (circa) $50  00 

The  yield,  it  will  be  seen,  did  not  equal  tbat  wliicli  has  been  calcu- 
lated* A  portion  of  the  sugar  was,  however,  not  recovered  from  a  de- 
sire to  make  a  high-grade  molasses. 

OUB  OWN  EXPKEIENCE  WITH  OANE  OEOWN  NEAB  WASHINGTON. 

From  our  own  experience  it  has  been  learned  that  single  milling,  t.  6., 
passing  canes  through  one  three-roll  mill,  gives  so  poor  a  yield  that  it 
must  necesRarily  be  abandoned  at  least  with  sorghum.  Tropical  canes 
seem  to  mill  better  than  the  stalks  of  sorghum,  and  single  milling  of  such 
canes  may  continue  to  prove  profitable.  It  is  evident,  however,  to  every 
practical  worker,  that  a  system  of  expression  which  gives  only  45  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  juice  of  the  cane  is  too  wasteful  to  meet  the  con- 
tinued approval  of  farmers  and  manufacturers. 

Double  milling  is  doing  much  to  remove  this  difficulty.  This  division 
has  made  only  a  few  experiments  with  double  milling,  and  these  show 
a  yield  of  nearly  65  per  cent,  of  weight  of  cane.  In  the  establishments 
where  this  process  only  has  been  used,  estimates  have  been  made  of  its 
efficiency.  These  estimates,  however,  may  be  wide  of  the  truth,  but  we 
may  safely  say  that  double  milling  increases  the  yield  of  juice  10  to  15 
per  cent. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  is  not  suitable  to  the  growth 
of  sorghum  cane.  It  is  true  the  yield  of  cane  this  season  was  far  bet- 
ter than  it  has  ever  been  heretofore  since  the  Department  undertook 
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exiierinieiits  with  ciine-raisiug  in  this  locality.  When,  however,  care- 
ful plfuiting  aud  cultivation  and  liberal  fertilizing,  combioed  with  a 
fairly  favoruble  scaeon  for  growth,  fail  to  prodace  10  tons  of  cane  per 
acre,  it  mniit  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  radical  defect  of  soil.  The 
climate  of  Washiagton,  however,  is  jjecnliarly  favorable  to  caue- growth. 
Early  Bprings,  warm  summers,  and  late  falls  are  all  that  the  practical 
cane-grower  coald  demand.  A  sandy  loam  appears  to  be  the  most 
favorable  soil  for  'cane.  Yet,  it  shonid  not  be  forgotten  that  sorghum 
is  a  hardy  plant;  it  will  grow  even  under  the  moat  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, and  rarely  proves  a  complete  failure. 

Manufacturers  and  intending  mannfacturers  should  not  base  their 
calculations  for  the  yield  of  sugar  on  working  uanes  containing  12  per 
cent,  sucrose  and  only  1.5  to  2  per  cent,  of  other  sugars.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  field  of  sorghum  of  10  acres  extent  has  ever  been  raised 
which  would  give  such  an  average  result.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
industry  it  would  be  much  safer  to  count  on  9  per  cent,  sucrose,  3  per 
cent,  other  sugars,  and  2  per  cent,  solids  not  sugar,  as  an  average  of  the 
crop  from  year  lo  year. 

This  division  would  be  guilty  of  a  great  public  wrong  were  it  by  any 
kind  of  select  results  or  enthusiastic  coloring  to  induce  capitalists  to 
invest  money  where  they  would  be  led  to  expect  a  higher'  retam  than 
the  actual  fHcts  warrant.  • 

The  results  obtained  this  year,  poor  as  they  are  compared  with  those 
of  former  years,  may  nevertheless  prove  of  great  advantage  to  those 
who  are  proposing  to  practically  engage  in  the  sorghum-sugar  industry 
by  causing  them  the  more  carefolly  to  consider  all  the  difficulties  which 
they  will  have  to  meet. 

The  violent  northeast  storm  which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the 
working  season  completely  prostrated  the  Amber  cane.  The  heads  of 
this  variety  of  cane  were  heavy.  As  soon  as  the  ground  wa«  softened 
by  the  rain  the  stalks  could  no  longer  resist  the  force  of  the  wind.  The 
Amber  canes  were  so  nearly  mature  that  they  had  no  power  of  recu- 
peration and  remained  prostrate.  A  few  stalks  only  of  the  Amber  re- 
mained standing.  Ten  days  after  the  storm  a  few  of  these  canes  were 
collected  for  analysis.  For  comparison  the  same  number  of  fallen  canes 
were  taken  at  the  same  thne  and  from  the  same  locality.  The  fallen 
and  standing  canes  were  as  nearly  alike  in  size  and  general  appearance 
as  a  careful  selection  could  make  them.  On  October  8  another  similar 
collection  was  made. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  of  these  canes  are  foand  in  the  appende<l 
table: 

Comparative  analgia  of  fallen  and  ttaadittg  cane»,  illiiatraliitg  effect  oflriHd  ftonn  o»  canct. 
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The  above  analyses  show  that  the  effect  of  leveling  the  canes  is  most 
disastrous.  The  percentage  of  available  sucrose  was  diminished  by  at 
least  two  units  from  the  effect  of  the  storm.  Inasmuch  as  the  percent- 
age of  available  sugar  in  the  juices  worked  was,  in  round  numbers, 
three,  it  is  seen  that  had  there  been  no  storm  the  amount  of  sugar  made 
from  the  cane  would  have  been  nearly  doubled. 

In  all  localities  subject  to  equinoctial  storms  the  above  figures  will  be 
of  considerable  interest. 

OUR  OWN  EXPERIENCE    IN  INDIANA. 

In  Indiana  experiments  under  my  supervision  gave  more  encourag- 
ing results. 

Five  acres  of  Early  Amber  cane  were  there  cultivated  for  the  Depart- 
ment on  light  sandy  loam  which  would  produce  20  bushels  of  corn,  and 
had  had  no  fertilizer.  The  young  plants  suffered  from  cold,  wet  weather 
and  a  frost  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  from  planting.  The  cane  was  in- 
jured by  a  heavy  storm  just  before  harvesting  and  was  gathered  wet.  It 
weighed  48  tons,  and  was  estimated  equal  to  46.8  tons  dry. 

TYom  the  following  figures  can  be  seen  the  result  obtained : 

Joice  expressed j^allons..  5,309.0 

Specific  gravity Banm6..  7.96 

Temperature clejp'eesF..  68.8 

Weight  of  juice  expressed pounds.  -  40, 932. 0 

Jaice  expressed  (gross  weight  cane) per  cent..  50.0 

Juice  expressed  (net  weight  cane) do.. .  CtC>.9 

The  mill  used  was  Squeir's  No.  2  Louisiana. 

The  semi-sirup  made  amounted  to  1,(U4  gallons,  measured  cold;  spe- 
cific gravity,  27^  B.= 1.225.  One  gallon,  therefore,  weighs  10.17  pounds; 
total  weight,  1,014  gallon8=10,312  pounds. 

This  semi-sirup  was  put  in  barrels  and  sent  to  Washington  by  freight 
It  arrived  there  on  October  25,  and  was  immediately  boiled  in  the  vac- 
uum-pan. 

The  crystals  were  easily  started  in  the  pan,  and  grew  to  full  size  in 
about  ten  hours. 

The  melada  was  ready  for  the  centrifugal  as  it  xjame  from  the  pan, 
and  some  of  it  was  swung  directly  from  the  pan,  yielding  50  per  cent, 
of  good  sugar. 

The  weight  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  cane  was  2,8G0  pounds.  This 
gives  a  percentage  of  3.39  on  clean  cane  ground  and  6.09  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  juice  expressed. 
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The  result  of  the  ex  fieri  men  t  was  in  every  way  eucouragiug,  and 
served  iu  a  manner  to  diminisli  the  disappointment  which  attended  the 
work  in  other  directions. 

A  yield  of  over  60  ponn<l8  of  sugar  to  the  ton  wheu  only  50  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  cane  was  obtained  in  the  expressed  juice  is  an  indica- 
tion of  what  may  be  obtained  in  the  future  with  better  milling  or  a 
more  thorough  extraction  of  the  sugar  by  other  methods. 

From  Illinois  it  was  learned  that  a  severe  frost  so  injured  the  cane 
on  Sept«^mber  8  and  9  that  the  results  obtained  were  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  were,  however, 
made  from  4^660  tons  of  cane,  and  35,000  gallons  of  molasses. 

In  Italy,  Amber  cane  was  grown  and  examined  under  Government 
auspices  daring  1882. 

From  the  laboratory  examination  these  conclusions  were  drawn : 

1.  The  culture  of  Amber  sugarcane  may  very  probably  give  iu  our 
country  a  rich  yield  of  crystallizable  sugar,  as  it  does  iu  that  American 
State  (Minnesota)  from  which  the  plant  was  originally  brought. 

2.  By  prolonging  the  time  which  intervenes  between  the  harvest  of 
the  sorghum  cane  and  its  analysis  the  juice  obtainable  therefrom  and 
its  percentage  in  sucrose  diminishes,  while  there  is  not  always  an  in- 
crease of  glucose.  Perhaps  by  patting  the  cane  under  the  ground 
and  moistening  it  before  this  is  done  the  losses  may  be  considerably 
reduced. 

3.  The  upx)er  internodes  and  the  peripheric  strata  of  the  cane  seem 
to  yield  a  greater  abundance  of  saccharose  than  the  lower  internodes 
and  the  central  strata,  so  that  it  would  seem  advisable  not  to  sow  thick, 
and  to  cultivate  sorghum,  just  like  beets,  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the 
product  of  an  average  and  suitable  size. 

From  the  field  expedm^its  they  agree  that— 

1.  The  cultivation  of  sorghum,  even  in  lands  of  moderate  richness, 
succeeds  very  well  in  the  same  conditions  as  that  of  common  mai^e,  and 
when  the  chemico-industrial  question  is  settled  there  will  be  nothing 
to  fear  in  this  direction. 

2.  The  seed  of  acclimated  sorghum  gives  a  larger  yield  and  a  more 
vigorous  plant  than  the  original  seed. 

;$.  For  the  quantity  of  the  yield  sowing  in  line  is  preferable  to  sow- 
ing in  tofts. 

4.  The  yield  of  the  stalks  of  the  sorghum  increases  in  quantity  from 
the  blossoming  to  the  fecundation  and  the  maturation  of  the  seed ; 
tlien  it  diminislies  somewhat,  and  increases  again  after  the  autumnal 
rains. 

5.  In  grounds  tending  to  form  a  crust,  the  depth  of  planting  must 
not  be  greater  for  sorghum  than  two  centimeters,  the  depth  of  three 
centimeters  having  been  found  excessive  even  in  the  present  case. 
Besides,  as  to  the  sowing,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  should  not  take 
place  too  early;  it  should  be  delayed  until  a  stated  season  in  the 
spring,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  May.  To  sow  earlier,  with  the  un- 
expecte<l  return  of  cold,  sorghum  suffers,  and  in  any  event  is  injured 
considerably. 

6.  The  enemies  by  which  sorghum  has  been  heretofore  attacked  are 
insects  (which  are  easily  destroyed  by  insect-powder  made  from  tobacco) 
and  birds.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  first,  that  whilst  the  leaf  of  the 
beet  is  often  found  injurioas  to  animals  fed  upon  it,  causing  among  other 
things  diarrhea,  the  sorghum  leaf,  on  the  contrary,  makes  good  fodder; 
second,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  sorgham  is  more  rapid  and  leaves 
the  ground  free  sooner. 
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7.  Likewise  the  grain  of  the  sorgham  furnishes  a  good  food  for 
cattle. 

They  found  also,  from  further  observations,  that  the  percentage  of 
sugar  was  somewhat  higher  than  we  have  ever  been  fortunate  enough 
to  see.  The  results  are  presented  in  detail  in  my  special  report, 
together  with  such  information  from  parts  of  our  own  country  not 
already  mentioned  as  were  attainable  under  reliable  circumstances. 

LOSS  OF  SUGAR  IN  BAGASSE. 

The  lo§s  of  sugar  in  the  bagasse  through  the  unavoidable  imperfec- 
tions of  milling  have  been  already  alluded  to.  It  amounts  to  at  least 
25  per  cent,  and  is  often  more.  For  sorghum  cane  the  following  exact 
data  are  at  hand : 

A  mean  of  fifteen  experiments,  made  in  1882,  with  single  milling,  gave 
05  per  cent,  of  juice  from  stripped  cane.  In  nearly  300  tons  of  uu- 
stripped  Amber  canes  ground  during  the  season  of  1883  at  Washing- 
ton, the  weight  of  the  expressed  juice  was  41.7  per  cent,  that  of  the 
cane. 

In  48  tons  of  unstripped  Amber  canes  ground  during  the  past  season 
at  West  Point,  Ind.,  the  weight  of  the  juice  was  found  to  be  50  i)er  cent, 
that  of  the  cane. 

In  over  6,000  tons  of -Amber  and  Orange  canes  ground  at  Rio  Grande, 
N.  J.,  during  the  campaign  of  1883,  the  percentage  of  juice  expressed 
(double  milling)  varied  from  40  to  55.  At  Champaign,  111.,  4,660  tons 
(half  stripped)  gave  a  yield  of  about  60  per  cent,  juice.  Double  milling 
was  employed. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  data  which  have  been  accumulated,  it  is 
probable  that  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  sugar  present  in  the 
cane  is  lost  in  the  bagasse.  This  is  a  waste  far  greater  than  true 
economy  can  permit,  and  in  the  following  pages  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  show  the  relation  of  tlie  cane  to  juice  extraction  and  to  the 
process  of  diffusion. 

The  quantity  of  water  contained  in  sorghum  cane  varies  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  cane  and  the  kind  of  season  in  which  it  is  grown.  The 
results  of  experiments  with  Link's  Hybrid  cane  will  be  given.  This 
cane  contained  nearly  10  per  cent,  sucrose  in  its  juice.  To  determine 
the  water,  the  canes  are  cut  into  diagonal  slices  one-eighth  inch  thick. 
These  are  then  placed  in  a  thin  layer  in  a  copper  chamber  heated  by 
steam  to  a  uniform  temperature  of  lOOo  C.  (212^  F.).  After  about  four- 
teen to  eighteen  hours  the  chips  suifer  no  further  material  loss  of  weight. 
They  are  then  removed  and  their  weight  taken.  Following  are  the 
results : 

DRIKI)  FOrRTEKN  HOURS  AT  100^.  moUtura! 

No.l 76.38 

No.  2 76.96 

No.  3 76.31 

No.  4 76.66 

No.  5 78.18 

No.  6 78.3^ 

No.  7 77.94 

No.8 78.05 

DRIED    SKVKNTKEN   HOURS   AT   100^. 

No.  9 77.62 

No.  10 77.G4 

No.  11 77.iil 
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Per  cent. 

moisture. 

No.  12 77.54 

Ko.  1:5 77.41 

Xo.  14 77.2:5 

Ni».  l.'> 77.42 

No.  J(i : 77.30 

No.  17 77.62 

No.  18 76.06 

Mcau 77.38 

From  this  table  we  learn  that  the  water  in  a  cane  whose  juice  yields 
12.5  per  cent,  total  sugars  is  about  77  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight.  An 
increase  or  decrease  of  sugar  would  probably  affect  the  water  more  than 
any  other  constituent  of  the  cane. 

As  a  practical  rule,  therefore,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  per  cent, 
of  water  in  a  sorghum  cane  is  77,  plus  or  minus  the  diiference  between 
total  sugars  of  expressed  juice  and  12.5. 

For  instance,  when  total  sugars  equal  15  per  cent,  the  water  would  be 
77^(15— 12.5)=74.5.       . 

If  total  sugars  are  only  10  per  cent,  the  water  will  be  77+(12.o — 10) 
=79.5. 

An  experiment  to  determine  the  water  in  a  Louisiana  cane,  the  juice 
of  which  had  15.5  per  cent,  sucrose  and  1.25  of  other  sugars ;  total,  16.75, 
gave  moisture  72  per  cent. ;  calculated  irom  foregoing  rule,  72.75. 

The  sugar  in  the  cane  is  contained  in  cellular  tissue,  the  cells  being 
grouped  together  like  a  honeycomb.  The  sugar  is  held  in  a  state  of 
solution  in  these  cells  by  the  water.  The  idea  that  sugar  exists  in  the 
cane  in  a  crystalline  form  is  contrary  to  all  rules  of  chemical  i)hysic8 
and  accurate  observation.  Cane  sugar  is  completely  soluble  in  about 
half  ita  weight  of  water,  and  hence  it  could  scarcely  be  crystallized  in 
presence  of  six  to  seven  times  its  weight. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  sugars  in  the  stalk  is  either  (1)  contained 
within  the  cells,  or  (2)  infiltrated  in  the  cellular  substance.  The  object 
of  milling  is,  therefore,  twofold  (a)  to  break  the  cell  structure  and  allow 
the  liquids  to  escape,  and  {b)  to  press  the  cellular  tissues  and  thus  deprive 
them  of  their  fluid  contents.  Evidently  the  greater  the  pressure  the 
more  perfectly  the  dehydration  of  the  pulp  will  be.  This  pulp,  however 
(of  tiie  same  nature  as  blotting-paper),  is  exceedingly  bibulous,  and 
even  after  the  liquids  are  forced  out  it  will  absorb  them  again  as  the 
pressure  is  removed.  Again,  no  amount  of  pressure  is  able  to  produce 
a  i)erfectly  dry  mossj  and  thus  it  comes  that  a  large  portion  of  the  juice 
is  usually  left  in  the  bagasse. 

A  practical  question  arises  here,  viz :  Has  the  juice  which  is  left  in  the 
bagasse  a  proportion  of  sugar  different  from  that  which  is  expressed? 

The  answers  to  this  question  have  been  so  different  that  they  have 
been  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  series  of  analyses. 

December  10-13,  inclusive,  five  lots  of  sorghum  cane,  preserved  in  a 
silo,  were  subjected  to  analysis. 

JUICE. 

The  mean  percentage  of  juice  expressed  was 64.11 

Bagaese 35.89 

Eleven  analyses  of  these  mlU  juices  gave  (mean),  sucrose 9. 31 

Seven  analyses  (mean),  other  sugars 2.18 

Total  sngais  (mean)  in  Juice 11.49 
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GAMES. 

The  canes  were  cut  into  tliin  slices.  Aboat  40  kilograms  were  used 
for  each  sample  and  the  chips  well  mixed. 

Snorose  (mean  of  eighteen  analyses)..... 8.64 

Other  sagars  (mean  of  eight  analyses) 1.92 

Total  sugar  in  chips  (mean) • 10.56 

BAGASSE. 

The  bagasse^  immediately  after  milling,  was  run  through  the  cane- 
cutter,  the  chips  well  mixed  and  sampled  for  analysis. 

Percentage  of  hagasae 3S.89 

Sucrose  (mean  of  seventeen  analyses) • 6. 17 

Other  sugars  (mean  of  six  analyses) 1.99 

Total  sugars  in  hagasse  (mean) 8.16 

From  these  analyses  the  following  interesting  facts  appear: 

(1)  -The ratio  of  the  sucrose  in  the  chips  to  that  in  the  Juice  is  8.64:9.31, 
or  100  kilograms  of  cane  contain  as  much  sucrose  as  92.8  kilograms  of 
juice. 

(2)  The  ratio  of  other  sugars  in  the  chips  to  those  in  the  juioe  is 
1.92 : 2.18,  or  100  kilograms  of  cane  contain  as  much  nncrystallixable 
sugar  as  88.1  kilograms  of  juice. 

(3)  The  ratio  of  total  sugar  in  the  chips  to  that  in  the  juice  is 
10.56 :  11.49,  or  100  kilograms  of  cane  contain  the  same  amount  of  sugars 
as  91.9  kilograms  of  juice. 

(4)  The  mean  of  sucrose  in  the  bagasse  was  6.17,  or  2.21  per  cent,  to- 
tal weight  of  the  cane. 

The  total  sucrose  in  the  cane  as  determined  by  the  sum  of  the  analy- 
ses in  the  juice  and  bagasse  was  9.31x.6411+2.21=:8.18  per  cent. 

(5)  The  mean  of  uncrystallizable  sugar  in  the  bagasse  was  1.99,  or  .71 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane. 

The  total  <<  other  sugars  "  in  the  cane  as  determined  by  the  analyses 
of  the  juice  and  bagasse  were  2.18 X.6411+. 71=2.11. 

(6)  Total  sugars  as  determined  by  analysis  of  juice  and  bagasse  were 
8.18+2.11=10.29  per  cent.:  as  determined  by  analysis  of  chips,  10.56. 
This  is  an  agreement  as  close  as  could  be  expected  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  perfectly  similar  samples. 

(7)  The  bagasse  obtained  as  above,  as  shown  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, contains  about  69  per  cent,  of  water  and  materisds  soluble  therein 
and  31  per  cent,  cellulose  and  insoluble  substances.  In  other  words, 
the  bagasse  has  still  about  69  per  cent,  of  juice,  or  24.74  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  cane. 

(8)  The  composition  of  the  juice  remaining  in  the  bagasse  can  be  cal- 
culated as  follows :  Per  cent,  of  juice,  calculated  on  weight  of  cane,  re- 
maining in  bagasse=24.7 ;  per  cent,  of  sucrose  remaining  in  bagasse, 
2.21  (weight  of  cane);  per  cent,  of  sucrose  in  jnice  remaining  in  bagasse 
=2.214-24.7  X  100=8.95. 

For  <'  other  sugars"  we  have  the  formula  .71-7-24.7  x  100=2.88. 
Therefore, 

Peroent 

Total  sugar  in  bagasse  juice 11.83 

Total  sugar  in  mill  jnice 11.49 

These  two  numbers  are  so  nearly  the  same  that  the  logical  conclusion 
is  that  there  can  be  no  great  difference  between  the  juice  expressed  by 
the  mill  and  that  left  in  the  bagasse. 
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• 

In  this  series  of  experiments  it  is  true  that  the  percentage  of  saerose 
in  the  mill  juice  appears  to  be  slightly  greater  than  in  the  bagasse  juice. 
For  exaui]>le,  the  ratio  of  sucrose  to  other  sugars  in  the  mill  juice  is 
9.31  to  LM8,  or  4.27  to  1.  In  the  bagasse  juice,  by  analysis,  it  is  6.17  to 
1.99,  or  3.10  to  1,  and  by  calculation  8.95  to  2.88,  or  3.11  to  1. 

From  these  results  we  derive  Uie  foUowing  conclusions : 

(a)  The  saccharine  matter  in  the  cane  is  evenly  distrib  uted  through 
the  juices  of  the  stalk. 

{b)  Hence  the  juice  remaining  in  the  bagasse  lias  the  same  saccharine 
richness  as  that  expressed  by  the  mill. 

(c)  But  in  the  few  experiments  made  the  sucrose  appears  to  be  slightly 
in  excess  in  the  mill  juice,  and  {d)  the  uncrystallizable  sugar  in  the  juice 
remaining  in  the  bagasse. 

The  conclusions  (c)  and  ((f)  are  given  subject  to  modifications  from  a 
more  extended  series  of  observation. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  analyses  no  indications  have  been  found 
of  the  existence  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane  in  a  solid  state,  nor  in  any 
form  of  combination  which  would  indicate  an  inequality  in  its  distribu- 
tion in  the  cane  juices. 

THEORY  OP  DIFPTJSION. 

If  a  solution  of  a  crystallizable  substance  be  separated  from  pure 
water,  or  a  solution  of  the  same  substance  of  a  different  density,  by  an 
animal  or  vegetable  membrane,  an  interchange  will  take  place  between 
the  two  liquids  until  they  are  practically  of  the  same  composition.  This 
principle  is  called  osmose.  In  a  vegetable  cell  containing  sugar  in  solu- 
tion the  flow  of  water  inward  is  called  endosmosej  and  that  of  the  sugar 
solution  outward  exosmose. 

The  term  crystalloids  has  been  applied  to  those  bodies  tending  to 
assume  a  crystalline  shape,  and  colloids  to  those  that  have  no  tendency 
thereto.  Crystalloids,  however,  possess  this  sensibility  in  different 
degrees.  For  example,  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  such  as  those  of 
potassium,  respond  to  the  osmotic  force  more  readily  than  those  of 
sugar.  This  difference  is  utilized  in  the  construction  of  ^^osmogenes" 
apparatus,  which  are  used  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  to  separate  the 
]K>tassium  and  other  mineral  salts  from  the  sugar. 

If  vegetable  substances  containing  sugar  are  cut  into  thin  slices  and 
ex]K>sed  to  the  action  of  water,  the  sugar  will  pass  out  through  the  cell 
walls,  and  water  How  in,  until  there  is  an  even  distribution  of  the  sugar 
throughout  the  whole,  if  the  external  water  is  now  drawn  off,  and  a 
fresh  portion  supplied,  the  same  phenomenon  will  be  repeated.  When 
this  has  been  done  eight  or  ten  times  the  amount  of  sugar  left  in  the 
cell  is  so  small  that  for  practical  purposes  it  may  be  neglected. 

MATHEMATICAL  THEORY.* 

Let  w   =  number  of  cells  in  the  battery. 

a   =  volume  of  juice  contained  in  the  chips  forming  a  charge  for  a 

^single  cell. 
b   =  volume  of  liquid  transferred  from  cell  to  cell. 
<7ft  =  specific  gravity  of  undiluteil  cane  juice. 
<7„  =  Kpecitic  gravity  of  liquid  in  the  rejected  chips. 
gi  =  sjiecific  gravity  of  diffusion  juice. 

Then 

.-„-(^-„){(g>(;)'H-(ff Qy\ 

*  I  desire  to  thank  Professor  Harkness,  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  for  this  formal^. 
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The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  remainiDg  in  the  cane  chips  in  each 
cell  when  the  liquid  from  the  adjoining  cell  enters,  and  also  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid  entering  and  leaving  each  cell,  may  then  be  desig- 
nated as  follows: 


• 

o 

• 

o 
'A 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  UQUID. 

In  cane 
chips. 

Entering 
cell. 

• 

Leaving 
ceU. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
&0. 
n 

0^ 

in 
gn-i 

0* 

fft 

9* 
See. 

9^ 

&c. 
9* 

As  the  liquid  entering  any  cell  soon  mixes  with  that  contained  in  the 
chips  tlierein,  and  reduces  the  whole  volume  of  fluid  to  a  uniform  spe- 
cific gravity,  we  have 


Whence 


and  in  general 


gt^oi  -^l^ioo-oi) 


On  =  Oa^l  —  r  (On^  —  i7n-l) 


^n-1  =  9u-2  —  V  (^n-3  —  ffn^) 

d    f  V 


(1) 


(3) 


.        .        (3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Substituting  in  (3)  the  values  of /7u_i  and  g^-z  from  (4)  and  (5),  wo  get 

-/a  =  i7„-3-(«7u-«-fl'n-3){(f)+(jy +(?)'}         .         .     (6) 

The  law  governing  the  formation  of  the  series  is  now  evident,  and 
its  complete  expression  is 

,.=..-(..-»,){(|>Gj+(5)'--(f)"l  •  •<" 

This  formula  gives  the  relations  between  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
cane  juice,  the  diffusion  juice  taken  from  the  first  cell,  and  the  juice  re- 
maining in  the  chips  when  they  are  rejected;  and  it  shows  that  so  long 
as  </o— i/i  is  approximately  constant,  the  smaller  b  is  made  with  respect  to 
a,  the  more  efficiently  the  battery  will  work.  If  h  is  greater  than  a,  the 
first  cell  will  do  most  work,  and  each  succeeding  cell  will  do  less  and  less ; 
if  h  is  equal  to  a,  all  the  cells  will  work  alike;  and  if  b  is  less  than  a,  the 
first  cell  will  do  least  work,  and  each  succeeding  cell  will  do  more  and 
more.    When  it  is  remembered  that  the  work  of  the  first  cell  constantly 
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increases  as  b  diminishes,  the  extreme  importance  of  using  the  least  pos- 
sible quantity  of  water  in  the  cells  becomes  evident.  Indeed,  the  amount 
of  water  employed,  and  the  value  of  go^gij  are  the  factors  which  deter- 
mine the  number  of  cells  requisite  to  reduce  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid  in  the  rejected  chips  to  any  given  standard.  In  practice  the  num- 
ber of  cells  employed  has  varied  £om  six  to  eleven. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  Germau  chemist  Margrafi*,  who  first  detected  the  presence  of 
sugar  in  the  beet  in  1747,  attempted  its  extraction  by  a  process  similar 
to  diffusion. 

Dombasle,  in  1842,  made  the  first  attempt  to  apply  the  principle  of  os- 
mose to  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  vegetable  cells,  on  a  commercial 
scale. 

Dombasle  was  led  to  believe  from  his  experiments  that  the  process 
of  desaccharization  could  not  be  successfully  carried  on  in  the  living 
cell  (f.  e.y  fresh  vegetable  cells),  but  that  it  was  first  necessary  to  diy 
them  or  neat  them  to  lOOo,  in  order  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  cell.  This 
process  he  called  ^^  mortification." 

On  the  beet  roots,  however,  attempts  to  apply  diffusion  at  a  high 
temperature  resulted  in  obtaining  a  viscous  juice,  with  a  great  tendency 
to  fermentation,  and  opposing  considerable  dif&culties  to  crystallization. 
This  trouble  comes  from  the  fact  that  water  near  the  boiling  point 
transforms  the  insoluble  pectose,  which  exists  in  the  beet  in  consider- 
able quantities,  into  soluble  pectine.  It  was  this  substance  that  exerted 
such  an  injurious  influence  on  the  juices. 

From  the  researches  of  Dubrunfaut  on  ^'  osmose  and  its  employment 
in  industry,"  the  early  workers  of  diffusion  concluded  that  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  pulp  was  more  easy,  as  its  division  was  more  minute ;  that 
the  natural  adherence  of  the  cells,  as  well  as  the  gases  contained  in  the 
intercellular  spaces,  prevented  the  access  of  the  diffusion  fluid  and  re- 
sisted the  double  current  of  osmotic  force. 

It  is  true  that  after  a  certain  time  this  force  will  overcome  these  ob- 
stacles without  the  temperature  being  raised  high  enough  to  produce 
mortification ;  but  in  this  case  secondary  effects  are  produced,  which 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  diffusion. 

Under  these  supposed  disadvantages  the  process  of  diffusion  lan- 
guished, except  when  it  was  used  to  prepare  the  juice  for  the  dis- 
tilleries. 

The  problem  was  not  solved  until  Bobert,  in  1864,  by  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  a  large  scale  at  Seelowitz,  in  Moravia,  proved  that  the 
former  ideas  were  incorrect,  and  that  the  process  of  diffusion  could  be 
carried  on  at  a  temperature  not  above  4(P,  producing  a  juice  of  remark- 
able purity  and  quite  free  from  pectine. 

To  show  the  superiority  of  the  juice  obtained  by  this  method  over 
that  from  the  press,  the  following  analyses  are  given: 

Diffntioii 
Juice. 

Ko.L 
TotalMlidt • 18.936  10.236 


Ofwlileh,iiinr - 11.25  8.41 

Aflh T? C03  .449 

prgtuiiemmtter. , 2.083  1.377 

3  A— '84 
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Thep  in  100  of  f  Qgax^ 


No.  I— Continaed. 


Ash 

Organic  matter 

Sum 


No.n. 


To^l0olid•. 


Of  xrhiob,  sugar 

Fotaah  and  sodasalta 

Lime  and  magnesia  salts ^ 

Nitrogenoos  organio  mf^Jtuir 

Non-nijtrogenoiis  or^:anio  matUtr. 

Or  for  100  parts  of  sngar— 

Potash,  &c.,  salts 

Limie,  &«.,  salts 

Nitrpieenous,  6cxi 

Non-nitrogenous,  Sec. 


Sum 


Press 
juice. 


5.36 
18.&16 


DiffasioQ 
juice. 


23.876 


15.521 


12.41 

.459 

.187 

1.418 

1-048 


3.C9 

1.507 

11.426 

8.446 


25.003 


5.339 
16.873 


21. 712 


13.986 


11.58 

-441 

.191 

1.791 

.983 


3.008 
1.649 
0.830 
8.^ 


20.775 


The  saccess  of  the  Eobert's  difiusioii  wa^  so  prouounced  that  the  pro- 
cess became  rapidly  adopted  among  sugar  fabncants,  who  are,  peiiiaps, 
in  some  respects,  the  most  conservative  of  all  manu&ctnrers. 

In  1882  there  were  in  operation  in  France  five  hundred  and  fifteen 
beet-sugar  factories.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  two  employed  the  pro- 
cess of  diffusion.  This  rapid  growth  shows  that  the  process  is  meeting 
in  practice  the  theoretical  advantages  claimed  for  it. 

Statistics  are  not  at  hand  of  the  proportion  of  diffusion  to  press  fac- 
tories in  other  portions  of  Europe,  but  it  is  probably  even  greater  than 
in  France. 

DIFFUSION  APPLIED  TO  TROPICAL  OANE. 

In  1S66,  two  years  after  Bobert's  success  at  Seelowitz,  Mr.  Minchin  ap- 
plied the  diffusion  process  to  sugar-cane  at  Aska,  Province  of  Madras, 
East  Indies.  With  the  most  primitive  apparatus  and  under  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  experiment  was  undertaken.  The  diffusion  cells  were 
built  of  wood,  and  the  cane-cutter  was  a  disk  of  wood  covered  with 
sheet  iron. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  M.  Minchin  was  able  to  exhibit  samples 
of  diffusion  cane-sugar  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  18G7,  and  receivetl  a 
gold  medal. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Aska  experiment,  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  the  process  into  Louisiana.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled 
^^  The  Eobert  Diffusion  Process  Applied  to  Sugar-Cane  in  Louisiana  in 
the  yeai'S  1873  and  1874,"  a  detailed  account  of  these  experiments  is 
given.    This  is  so  interesting  that  I  will  make  a  few  extracts  from  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1869.  Dr.  Oanisius,  formerly  United  States  consul  at 
Vienna,  came  to  New  Orleans  with  powers  from  Mr.  Julius  Robert,  the 
))atentee  for  the  United  States,  to  introduce  this  new  process  here  in 
New  Orleans.  He  had  the  reports  of  the  Aska  Company  since  1866, 
and  thought  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  convince  our  planters  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  adopting  it  at  once.  He  was  astonished,  at  first,  at  the 
Indifference  he  met  with  in  New  Orleans,  which  astonishment  was 
changed  into  disgust  after  an  unsuccessful  tour  through  the  sugar  pai- 
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iidies.  Chagrined  aud  ditsappoiuted  he  left  for  the  West.  Two  years 
later,  in  1871.  a  Mr.  Wessely,  from  New  York,  came  here  on  the  same 
errand  and  with  the  same  authority  from  Mr.  Bobert's  general  agent, 
Mr.  Adler,  in  Vienna.  He  had  no  better  success  than  Dr.  Ganisius, 
aud  in  a  much  shorter  time  he  became  convinced  of  the  fruitleasness  of 
his  efforts. 

If,  so  far,  no  pi'ogress  bad  been  made  towards  the  introduction  of  the 
diffusion  process  in  Louisiana,  these  efforts  were  yet  destined  to  bear 
fruit.  Parties  in  Kew  Orleans  took  the  pains  to  investigate  closely  all 
the  results  obtained  by  this  new  process,  and  it»  adaptability  to  this 
country.  Mr.  E.  Sieg  brought  all  his  capacity  and  influence  to  bear  on 
this  subject,  and  by  German  perseverance  has  this  day  tiie  sati£^a£tion 
of  having  succeeded.  It  cannot  be  omitted  here  to  state  that  he  was 
principally  actuated  by  the  motive  of  benefiting  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  his  adopted  country,  the  United  States,  as  the  success  of  this 
enterprise  would  make  them  independent  of  the  sugar  of  any  other 
country,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Texas  being  fully  capable 
of  producing  all  the  saccharine  matter  needed  for  the  whole  ooantry. 
In  Louisiana  alone  there  are  1,000,000  of  acres  of  the  best  sugar  land 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  which,  with  a  yield  of  1,000  pounds  to  the 
acre,  would  increase  the  production  by  1,000,000  hogsheads.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  moment  the  cultivation  of  t^ese  lands  with  cane  becomes 
profitable  to  such  a  degree  as  the  working  of  this  new  process  has  de- 
monstrated, the  enterprise  and  capital  of  the  whole  Union  will  not  be 
wanting. 

Late  in  the  season  apparatus  and  engineers  arrived  in  New  Orleans, 
and.  with  all  exertions  it  was  not  possible  to  begin  the  test  before  the 
18th  of  December,  1873.  Ten  enormous  vessels,  8  feet  high  and  6  feet 
in  diameter,  had  to  be  carried  through  the  breadth  of  Europe,  shipped 
on  a  steamer  in  Bremerhaven,  landed  in  l^ew  Orleans,  reshipped  on 
steamboat,  landed  at  Donaldsville,  reshipped  on  a  raft  or  flat  on  the 
Bayou  La  Foarche,  landed  at  Belle  Alliance  (Kock's  plantation),  and 
»*ected  in  their  places  near  the  sugar-house.  It  was  uecessary  to 
construct  a  bulling  four  stories  high  for  a  diffusion  house,  on  whose 
first  floor  were  the  diffusion  vessels ;  on  the  second  story,  the  diffusion 
room ;  on  the  third  story,  the  cane-cutters  and  movable  carriage  to  fill 
the  vessels ;  and  on  the  fourth  story  the  cutters  were  fed  by  taking  the 
cane  from  the  old  carrier  and  throwing  it  by  hand  into  the  cane-cutters 
on  tiie  story  below.  Only  the  most  dogged  perseverance  surmounted 
the  obstacles  of  the  unskilled  labor  not  only,  but  also  of  the  adversity 
of  the  season;  but  a  whole  year  was  at  stake,  and  the  trial  had  to  be 
made  that  year,  and  was  made. 

This  process  consists  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  extracting  the  sugar  from 
the  vegetable  matter  in  the  cane  without  mechanical  power. 

If  sugar-cane  is  cut  into  thin  slices  and  covered  with  water  for  some 
time,  an  exchange  of  the  liquid  contents  of  the  cane  and  the  surround- 
ing wat-er  will  take  place.  After  a  certain  time  the  water  will  contain 
the  same  percentage  of  dissolved  sugar  as  the  cane  itself.  By  the  usual 
method  of  crushing  the  cane  the  cellular  structure  of  the  membrane  is 
destroyed,  and  the  albumen  and  other  mucilaginous  impurities  are 
thereby  permitted  to  enter  into  the  cane  juice. 

Again,  the  greater  quantity  of  cells  containing  saccharine  matter 
being  in  the  center  of  the  cane,  by  pressure  the  free  exit  of  the  saeclia 
Hue  matter  is  prevente<l,  it  having  to  pass  through  the  surrounding 
thick  fibrous  cells. 
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Ill  the  diffusion  process,  the  slices  are  brought  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  diffusive  liquid. 

The  advantages  of  this  process  of  obtaining  the  saccharine  matter 
from  the  cane  over  the  old  one  by  pressure  are: 

1.  Greater  amount  of  saccharine  matter  obtained  from  the  same 
amount  of  cane. 

2.  The  juice  is  only  slightly  charged  with  impurities  and  needs,  there- 
fore, less  defecation. 

3.  Ko  receiving  boxes  needed,  less  skimmings  and  no  settliugs. 

4.  The  cane  may  be  rich,  healthy,  or  old,  sour,  frost-bitten,  windroweil, 
yet  all  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  in  it  will  be  obtained  in  a  com- 
paratively pure  condition. 

With  the  apparatus  worked,  the  following  result  was  obtained  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Sieg : 

The  cane  at  disposal  had  been  frost-bitten  twice.  The  first  time  on 
the  24th  of  October,  and  the  second  time,  a  month  later,  on  the  23d  of 
M'ovember.  It  had  been  windrowed  since  the  end  of  November,  and 
presented  a  very  bad  appearance,  so  that  fully  one-third  had  to  be  cut 
off  and  left  in  the  field,  that  third  being  more  or  less  rotten. 

Work  began  on  the  18th  of  December,  1873,  and  was  finished  with 
five  interruptions  of  more  or  less  duration,  owing  to  the  holidays  and 
other  causes,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1874. 

The  cane  was  carefully  weighed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Mitchell,  of  Leeds  &  Co.,  in  this  city,  and  in  presence  of  any 
chance  visitor.  On  40  arpents,  or  31.80  acres,  there  was  obtained  in  all 
957,600  pounds  of  cane  for  the  cutters,  which  makes  an  average  of  28,730 
pounds  per  acre.  The  juice  pressed  from  the  same  cane  weighed  6.66^ 
Beaum^.  The  average  weight  of  the  single  canes  for  the  cutters  was  2 
pounds. 

The  juice  coming  from  the  diffusers  and  going  into  the  clarifiers 
weighed  5.56^  Beaume. 

The  total  amount  of  juice  obtained  was  84.39  pounds  from  100  pounds 
of  cane,  the  latter  containing  90  per  cent,  of  juice ;  therefore  a  loss  of 
only  5.61  pounds  of  cane  juice.  The  best  results  obtained  from  the  roll- 
ers showed  a  loss  of  24  pounds  of  juice  from  100  pounds  of  cane  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

From  the  clarifiers  it  went  through  five  open  kettles,  wa«  boiled  down 
to  25°  Beaum6,  and  went  from  thence  to  the  vacuum  pan  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  amount  of  saccharine  matter  obtained  was  as  follows : 

31.8  acres,  at  28,750  ponnds  cane  per  acre ponnds  caue . .  957. 600 

31  hogsheads  net  production  of  sugar pounds..     35,7:^6 

136  barrels  molasses.  5,542  gallons,  one  gallon  molasses  at  12  pounds do. . .    66, 504 

Total  of  pounds  of  sugar  and  molasses 102,240 

which  makes,  on  957,600  pounds  of  cane,  10.67  per  cent,  of  sugar  and 
molasses. 

The  great  preponderance  of  molasses  over  sugar  is  due  to  the  deteri- 
orated condition  of  the  cane,  and  to  not  having  made  second  and  third 
sugars. 

For  the  puipose  of  comparison,  the  results  obtained  this  season  with 
the  old  process  by  Messrs.  McCall  Brothers  and  Col.  Amedee  Bringier 
are  annexed. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  acres  of  cane,  28,051  pounds,  at  7  to  8^ 
Beaum6.    Total  amount  of  cane  rolled,  15,961,384  pounds.    Besult  ob- 
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tained,  440  hogsheads,  at  1,150  poands  each.  Total  amoant  of  sugar, 
506,500  pounds;  1,000  barrels  of  molasses,  at  43  gallons,  12  x>ounds  per 
gallon,  equal  to  516,000  pounds.  Sugar  and  molasses,  total,  1,022,500 
X)Ounds. 

The  production  of  saccharine  matter  was  6.40  per  cent,  of  the  cane 
worked.  Now,  if  the  result  obtained  had  been  the  same  as  that  by  dif- 
fusion, 10.67  per  cent,  (from  very  inferior  and  deteriorated  cane,  the 
juice  of  which  weighed  only  6.66  Beaum6),  the  result  would  have  been, 
sogar  and  molasses,  total,  1,703,079  pounds,  which  is  a  surplus  gained 
of  680,570  pounds.  To  sum  up,  if  the  cane  on  Messrs.  McGalPs  planta- 
tion had  been  worked  by  diffusion,  and  would  have  had  only  the  same 
weight  of  Beaum<3,  6.66,  and  had  deteriorated  besides,  the  result  ob- 
tained would  have  been  293  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  665  barrels  of  mo- 
lasses, more  than  was  obtained  under  the  old  process. 

Col.  Amed6e  Bringier  stated  that  he  had  chosen  the  finest  cane  on 
his  place  in  order  to  test  as  exactly  as  possible  how  much  could  be  ob- 
tained by  one  of  the  best  mills  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the  most  econom- 
kally-condncted  sugar-houses.  Fifby-one  acres,  at  57,794  pounds  i)er 
acre,  are  2,947,500  pounds;  the  cane  juice  weighed  8^  Beanm^. 

Production  of  sugar pounds..  135,272 

Production  of  molasses do....    74^976 

Total  green  sugar 210,248 

Or  7.13  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter  to  cane  worked. 

The  great  preponderance  of  sugar  over  molasses  in  this  result  is  due, 
first,  to  the  good  condition  of  the  cane;  secondly,  and  principally,  to 
sui)erior  handling  and  working  of  the  cane  juice  after  leaving  the 
rollers. 

Assuming  he  had  obtained  the  result  gained  by  the  diffusion  process, 
he  would  have  had  314,498  pounds  of  sugar  and  molasses,  which  is  a 
surplus  over  this  result  of  104,250  pounds;  or,  calculated  in  the  same 
proportion  as  his  relative  quantities  of  sugar  and  molasses — ^total  sur- 
plus sugar,  67,364  pounds ;  also  surplus  molasses,  36,866  pounds. 

As  a  matter  of  special  interest,  tiie  report  of  Mr.  Ludwig  KoUman, 
technical  director  of  these  experiments,  is  here  given: 

On  this  place  the  weight  of  the  cano  was  carefully  registered  during 
our  work ;  the  quality  of  the  cane  was  tested  from  time  to  time  by  pass- 
ing a  few  canes  through  a  small  set  of  hand-rollers  and  the  juice  weighed 
with  a  very  delicate  saccharometer.  During  this  our  first  week's  run, 
the  analyses  of  the  mill  juice  and  diffusion  were  as  per  table  following: 

To  avoid  all  misapprehension  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  for  every 
100  gallons  of  mill  juice  we  had  113  gallons  of  diffusion  juice,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  apparent  higher  rating  by  saccharometer  in  mill  than  in 
diffusion  juice. 

Analij8is  of  mill  and  diffusion  juict. 


Const  i  taenia. 


Crystalllzable  Migv  .^ 

Glocoae 

IToreiini  tabstancM 

SJKCbaiometer  per  cent.,  Balling. 


UiUjoioe, 

speciflo  grar- 

ity,  1.0^46. 


DifRtslon 

Jnioe,  speciflo 

gra^ty, 

1.04020. 


FerceffU. 
11.80 
1.68 
0.62 


14.10 


Ptftint, 

9.65 
1.38 
0.42 


11.45 
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During  the  first  week  of  our  work  there  were  087,945  pounds  of  c»ne 
cut.  This  cane  contained  90  per  cent,  of  juice,  of  which  83  were  sent  to 
the  clarifiers;  therefore  obtainetl  (calculating  by  the  analysis  above 
given) : 

P«r  oeDt. 

Crystallizable  sugar 8.  i?! 

GhicoBO ^ ^ 1.2r> 

Foreign  Substances -..  0.  4G 

The  loss  of  juice  by  clarification,  skimmings,  and  sediments  m  simp 
tanks  amounts  to  about  G  per  cent,  on  the  weight  of  the  juice,  or  4.08 
per  cent,  on  the  weight  of  the  cane ;  therefore,  amount  of  juice  really 
obtained  in  green  sugar,  78  per  cent,  on  the  weight  of  the  cane.  Of  thkn 
8.28  per  cent,  crystallizable  sugar,  1.17  pet  cent,  glucose^  0.43  per  ceiit. 
foreign  substances. 

According  to  tilie  established  analysis,  every  pound  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in  cane  juice  prevents  the  same  amount  of  sugar  from  crys- 
tallizing; and  frtrthermore^  through  the  influence  of  great  heat,  long 
continued  in  opeu  kettles,  a  fhrther  amount  of  (»7Stalli2able  sugar  is 
converted  into  uncrystallizable  sugar.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  dotibld 
the  amount  of  glucose  would  represent  the  disturbing  element  in  crys- 
tallization of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  difiusion  jiiice,  the  perturbing 
action  of  the  heat  included.  Under  these  circumstances  we  ought  to  have 
had,  in  dry  substances,  6.68  per  cent,  of  crystallizable  sugar,  3.20  per 
cent,  of  molasses. 

To  compare  the  above  with  the  results  obtained  in  our  run,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  reduce  the  amount  of  dry  substances  to  the  samd  basis. 

Peroeat. 

The  amount  of  water  in  the  sugar  is 1.50 

The  amount  of  glucose  and  foreign  substance' .' 0.75 

The  amount  of  water  in  the  molasses 20.00 

This  would  give  its  6.83  per  cent,  sugar,  3.78  per  cent,  molasses.  Total, 
10.61  per  cent.,  against  10.37  per  cent,  actually  obtained,  showing  a  loss 
of  0.24  per  cent.,  which  has  to  be  charged  to  profit  and  loss,  attributable 
to  want  of  c(mtrol  in  the  sugar-house. 

ABSTRACT    FROM    REPORT    OF    FIRST  WEEK'S    BUN    BY    DIFFUSION, 

OCTOBER  20  TO  OCTOBER  31. 

Sugar-cane  worked  up pounds..  957,1^45 

Saccharoraeter : 

Density  of  mill  juice ^ per  eent..  14. 10 

Density  of  diffusion  juice do 11.45 

Yield  of  undiluted  juice  on  the  weight  of  the  cane do....  82.92 

Sugar  obtained : 
Firstproduet : 

Hogsheads 29 

Founds 35,595 

Second  product : 

Hogsheads 14.5 

Pounds' 10,111 

Total  in  pounds - 51,706 

Molasses  obtained: 

Barrels 100 

Gallons 4,249 

Pounds 50,778 

Total  sugar  and  molasses pounds..  102^484 

Percentage  of  sugar  on  the  weight  of  the  caue , 5.234 

Percentage  of  molasses  on  the  weight  of  the  cane 5.  i:J9 

Total  perceirtago 10.37 

Excess  of  diffusion  products  over  mill  products per  cent . .  42. 5 
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Tlie  ditferesce  of  1.60  per  oeut.  iu  tbe  yield  of  sugar  ia  due  to  the  fact 
that  onr  seconda  did  not  bare  sutScient  time  to  granulate  and  to  settle, 
consequently  much  of  the  sugar  of  small  graiu  passed  through  the  cen- 
trifiigals  into  the  molasses,  as  proved  by  the  auatyees  of  tbe  said  mo- 
lasses, showing  far  more  per  cent,  of  sugar  than  it  should  have  batl. 

ANALYSIS  OF   MOLASSES.  , 

Dry  riiiI)8tanoea  liy  BaecLarometer 79,92 

Water 20.08 

CfjitslliEable  sOKsr 63.fti 

Olnoose 12.38 

FoTeign  sabHtftDCU ;t.;2 

It  appears  from  tbe  report  made  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Segbers  that  on  tbe 
eecond  run  of  diffusion  ve  came  very  near  obtaining  the  proper  propor- 
tions of  sugar  and  molasses. 

Ito  Bhow  fhe  comparative  yield  of  tbe  mill  and  diffusion  processes, 
the  table  taken  frofa  Dr.  Krat?:'8  report  is  given: 

Compardtim  iahle  at  to  jrfeM. 


It  will  be  seen,  by  studying  carefiilly  the  above  table,  that  owing  to 
better  manipulations  on  the  part  of  all  employes  the  relative  quantities 
of  erystRllized  sugar  was  veiy  much  increased  in  this  run  over  the  first 
run,  and,  financially  considered,  still  better  iu  comparison  to  mill  run 
thau  onr  first  run  had  been. 

The  total  percentage  of  sugar  and  molasses  in  this  run  appears  to  be 
leas  than  in  the  first,  but  in  reality  it  is  about  the  same,  becanse  it  must 
be  remembered  that  sugar  contains  from  1 1«  3  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
molasaes  firom  20  to  25  per  cent.,  and  in  the  above  figores  this  water  is 
"oonirted  in,^  as  it  always  is  in  commerce. 

In  spite  of  this  most  pronounced  success  of  the  diffusion  process,  it 
baa  IKAbeen  introduced  into  Louisiana,  and,  so  &r  as  I  know,  has  not 
iSztended  beyond  these  original  experiments.    I  append  a  letter  wbicli 
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I  sent  to  Mr.  B.  Sieg,  of  "Sew  Orleans,  "whpm  I  have  to  thauk  for  many 
favors  in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  and  his  answer  thereto : 

Dbab  Sir:  I  desire  to  thank  yon  for  copies  of  the  ''Sacrerie  Indigene,''  containing 
articles  by  M.  Rififard  on  the  diffnsion  process  applied  to  snear-cane  in  Aska.  If  you 
have  leisure  and  inclination,  will  yon  kindly  answer  the  following  questions : 

1.  Has  the  diffnsion  process  been  tried  in  Louisiana  any  further~than  indicated  in 
Dr.  Kratz's  report  t 

2.  How  many  factories  in  the  State  are  now  using  this  process  f 

3.  How  do  you  explain  the  indifference  with  which  the  planters  generally  regard 
the  process  T 

With  vour  permission  I  desire  to  publish  the  answers  which  you  may  give.    I  will 
return  the  copies  of  the  "  Sucrerie''  as  soon  as  I  have  done  with  them. 
Respectfully, 

H.  W.  WILEY, 

CkemUt 
R.  SiEG,  2G  North  Charle$  Street,  New  Orleans,  La, 

New  Obleans,  December  15, 1883. 

Dear  Sir  :  Before  replying  to  your  questions  in  detail  ^ou  wiU  |>ermit  me  to  give 
YOU  a  short  outline  of  the  situation  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana,  as  we  found 
it  in  1873,  when  we  introduced  the  diffusion  process  in  this  State. 

We  were  then  stiU  sharing  the  common  belief  of  onr  planters,  that  they  could  and 
did,  with  their  morepowerml  miUs  at  least,  extract  from  70  to  72  pounds  of  juice  out 
of  every  100  pounds  of  cane.  We  only  hoped  to  increase  this,  by  diffusion,  to  84  to 
85  pounds,  bo  that  by  adopting  the  process  our  planters  should  gain  about  20  per  cent. 

Yon  mav,  therefore,  judge  how  gpreat  must  have  been  our  surprise  when,  by  the  use 
of  scales,  by  the  measuring  of  the  juice,  and  by  the  usual  polanscopio  tests,  we  ascer- 
tained beyond  a  doubt  that  only  a  very  few  mills  in  this  country  did  extract  more 
than  55  to  58  pounds  of  juice :  that  instead  of  obtaining  only  20  per  cent,  more  juice 
by  diffusion,  the  yield  was  really  increased  from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  and  that  this  juiee, 
in  spite  of  the  various  defects  in  our  primitive  machinery,  with  its  unavoidable  irregu* 
larities  and  delays^  had  rather  gained  than  lost  in  purity. 

The  discovery  of  these  important  facts  made,  of  course,  a  deep  impression  upon  our 
planters,  and  if  our  apparatus  and  some  of  its  accessories  had  been  as  perfect  as  they 
should  nave  been,  and  as  inexpensive  as  they  could  be  made  at  present,  diffusion 
would  have  superseded  every  other  means  of  extracting  the  juice  m>m  the  cane,  just 
as  it  has  done  this  now  in  the  modem  beet-sugar  industry. 

Unfortunately,  the  first  apparatus  which  we  imported  from  Europe  had  been  the 
one  used  by  Mr.  J.  Robert,  the  inventor,  and  his  father  before  him,  in  their  orijrinal 
experiments,  and  it  was  handed  over  to  us  by  the  latter,  as  if  for  the  purpose  or  get* 
ting  rid  of  it.  Of  course,  after  using  it  in  our  first  short  trial,  we,  too,  concluded  that 
it  was  utterly  useless  for  the  diffusion  process  in  general,  and  its  application  to  cane 
in  particular. 

subsequently  our  mechanics  tried  their  skill  upon  the  improvement  of  the  appa- 
ratus, designing  one,  which  in  some  respects  was  perhaps  a  trifle  better ;  in  other 
respects,  however,  even  less  good  than  the  first  one  had  been. 

We  only  gained  one  point  with  it — through  the  reduction  of  its  dimensions  the  ap- 
paratus wonced  faster.  But  the  much  desired  and  promised  economies  in  labor  as 
well  as  in  cost  of  construction  were  really  not  attained.  Consequently,  when  onr 
sugar-planters  inspected  our  work  in  1874^5  they  readily  jumped  at  th^  conclusion 
that  a  superior  and  more  reasonable  apparatus  could  not  oe  devised,  and  these  two 
objections  were,  for  a  time  at  least,  j&tal  to  the  process.  And  then  the  same  me- 
chanics who  at  the  beginning  had  helped  to  advance  the  cause  of  diffusion,  havins 
lost  their  pecuniary  interest  m  it,  joined  the  opposition  from  rival  inventors  to  pull 
it  down. 

Strangely  enough,  the  same  observation  has  recently  been  made  regarding  one  of 
the  greatest  concerns  of  Paris,  which  was  criticised  for  having  done  a  similar  service 
to  the  sugar  manufacturers  of  their  country,  by  influencing  tnem  to  use  some  costly 
patent  presses ;  and  to  this  circumstance  as  much  as  to  any  other  the  inferiority  of 
the  French  sugar  industry  of  to-day  was  rightly  or  wrongly  principally  attributed. 

Another  objection  was  also  made,  viz.,  that  diffusion  would  give  our  planters  such 
an  amount  of  juice  that  with  their  former  and  even  present  means  of  evaporation 
they  would  be  entirely  incapable  of  keeping  up  with  the  extraction,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence thereof  they  could  be  compelled  to  work  either  riower,  consuming  lees  cane 
per  day,  or  to  throw  their  juice  away,  as  they  now  do,  by  leaving  it  in  the  bagasse. 

After  looking  very  carefully  into  this  last-mentioned  objection  and  finding  that  it 
was  quite  correct,  and  that  out  of  our  1,200  sugar-houses  not  more  than  16  or  18  had 
evaporators  deserving  the  name,  while  the  sugar-houses  blessed  with  these  had  been 
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erected  many  years  ago  by  the  celebrated  Blr.  Rlllieax,  I  became  convinced  that  the 
open  kettles  were  the  greatest  in^rmonntable  impediment  to  every  serious  progress 
in  onr  sugar  industry,  and  that  without  radically  changing  this  system  of  evapora- 
tion, or  rather  of  toasting  the  juice,  the  discussion  of  increasing  its  volume  would  be 
either  useless  or  premature. 

Having  pegged  at  this  obstacle  for  a  number  of  years  without  intermission,  I  had 
at  last  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  onr  planters  commenced  to  move  in  t^e  matter, 
and  that  these-old  clumsy  things,  the  kettles,  were  turned  out  of  a  ^oodl^  number  or 
sugar-houses.  Now,  at  least,  our  planters  might  do  more  work,  and  having  once  en- 
tered upon  the  road  to  real  progress,  it  might  be  hoped  that  they  would  not  stop  at 
the  open  steam-pans,  the  next  worst  evaporator  known,  and  long  since  set  aside  by 
all  sngar  manufacturers  who  were  in  the  nabit  of  usinjg  the  polanscope  and  examin- 
ing the  losses  or  changes  which  their  products  sufferea  through  faulty  treatment  in 
the  course  of  manufacture. 

Thinking  that  these  perhaps  a  little  too  lengthy  remarks  were  necessary  to  render 
my  answers  more  intelligible  and  just  to  all  concerned  in  the  matter,  I  will  now  pass 
on  to  your  questions. 

''  1.  Has  tibie  difEtision  process  been  tried  in  Louisiana  any  further  than  indicated 
in  Dr.  Kratz's  report  f '^ 

Yes ;  the  two  old  apparatus  constructed  in  1874  were  moved  to  a  plantation  in 
Saint  Charles  Parish  the  year  after,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  the  central-factory  system  for  the  manufacturing  of  sugar.  As  the  plan- 
tation was  low  and  only  suited  for  rice,  a  large  amount  of  cane  had  been  brought 
from  distant  plantations  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  the  cane  might  be  economically  transported  by  old  coal-barges  towed 
up  and  down  systematically.  The  season,  however,  being  exceptionally  late,  the 
cane  did  not  mature  before  tne  middle  of  November,  and  the  unripe  cane,  which  had 
been  cut  and  for  days  left  at  the  landings,  and  on  the  barges  also,  exposed  to  the 
weather,  suffered  considerably  from  these  imforeseen  and  unavoidable  delays.  Expe- 
rience then  and  since  has  proven  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  transport  large  masses  of 
cane  by  water,  and  where  this  mode  of  transportation  is  still  employed,  the  barges 
or  vessels  diould  never  load  more  cane  in  one  day  than  could  be  delivered  from  them 
at  night  or  the  next  day. 

After  the  poorest  lots  of  cane  had  been  worked  up,  the  yield  exceeded  a  percentage 
of  8  per  cent,  in  first  and  second  sugars  several  times,  notwithstanding  the  very  un- 
•atis&otory  'arrangement  of  the  purgery,  its  coolers,  &>o.  At  that  time  the  sugar- 
wagons  now  used  were  an  unknown  convenience,  in  our  sugar-houses  at  least. 

In  1876,  a  good  year,  and  1877,  the  worst  we  ever  had,  the  same  old  machinery  was 
again  set  to  work  upon  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  cane,  mostly  produced  on  the 
plantation,  but  no  records  were  kept  or  obtainable. 

The  plantation  had  no  cane  crop  in  1878,  but  in  1879  a  small  experiment  was  again 
made  under  my  supervision ;  but  as  the  sugar-house  had  been  run  down  by  the  par- 
ties who  preceded  usj  I  could  only  convince  myself  that  even  under  the  most  adverse 
and  wretched  conditions  difinsion  would  still  be  greatly  superior  to  mill  work,  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  diffusers,  which,  if  properly 
made,  should  have  lasted  forever,  and  in  spite  of  many  delays  and  stoppages  which 
ought  not  to  occur,  we  averaged  about  81  per  cent,  of  normal  juice  from  iSO  pounds 
of  cane. 

The  lower  part  of  our  old  diffusers  consisted  of  a  large  cast-iron  box  of  a  triangu- 
lar shUpe,  intended  to  make  the  opening  for  the  discharge  of  the  diffusion-bagasse  as 
'larse  as  possible.  This  arrangement  proved  to  be  the  most  awkward  in  practice, 
whue  in  principle  or  theory,  fully  borne  out  by  experience,  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
improper  one  that  could  have  been  selected.  Besides  this,  the  large  iron  castings  riv- 
eted togetlier,  which  formed  this  part,  would  crack  or  leak,  and  thereby  rob  the  ekp- 
paratnsof  one  of  its  principal  merits,  to- wit,  that  of  not  being  subject  to  breakages 
or  lepairs.  But  while  this  part  of  the  apparatus  had  to  be  condemned  entirely^  its 
upper  portion,  comprising  the  valves  and  pipes,  also  required  so  many  alterations 
that  it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  make  the  whole  thing  new  than  to  attempt  re- 
modeling it. 

In  this  connection  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  a  simpler,  better, 
and,  in  every  respect,  more  perfect  apparatus  might  now  be  constructed  for  about 
one-third  of  the  money  which  onr  old  ones  had  cost  us,  and  cheapness,  as  well  as  per- 
fection, is  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata  to  our  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

"2.  How  many  fsctories  in  the  State  are  now  using  the  process  f 

None.  The  only  thing  that  our  planters  had  seen  of  diffusion,  in  the  way  of  a  prac- 
tieal  demonstration,  was  onr  first,  by  far  too  expensive,  and,  moreover,  so  compli- 
cated apparatus,  that  they  very  naturally  felt  as  if  such  a  thing  would  never  do  for 
the  work  upon  their  plantations,  and  in  this  I  think  they  were  perfectly  right ; 
eonsequently,  it  would  have  needed  another  ocular  demonstration  to  prove  that  the 
difficiutiea  in  constructing  a  better,  more  labor-saving  apparatus,  had  been  exagger- 
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ated  2iu(l  overcome.  But  the  planters  themselves  were  not  willing  to  xnake  ^noh  an 
experiment  at  their  expense,  and,  there  being  no  one  else  who  seemed  to  be  either 
inclined  or  capable  of  doing  it  for  them,  the  thing  remained  undone. 

In  1879,  however,  our  Sugar  Planters^  Association  again  took  notice  of  the  proeen, 
and  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Dymond,  Godberry,  and  Laplace, 
three  prominent  planters,  w)io,  after  affording  me  the  pleasure  of  showing  them  a 
sketch  and  the  workings  of  a  modern  diffusion  apparatus,  suitable  for  sugar-cane, 
appeared  to  be  quite  satisfied,  and'  concluded  their  subsequent  report  as  follows : 
^'The  dearly  learned  lessons  of  the  past  bid  fair  to  so  improve  diffusion,  as  applied  to 
sugar-cane,  that  the  cane  planters  adopting  it  shall  so  increase  their  yield  and  so 
diiiiinish  their  expenses  that  they  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  this  Euro- 
jiean  ginnt,  grown  suddenly  so  great  and  strong  that  he  now  seems  about  to  ero^ 
the  cane-producing  world  out  of  existence.'' 

*'  3.  How  do  you  explain  the  indifference  with  which  the  planters  generally  regard 
the  process  I" 

Our  planters  do  not  regard  the  proeess  with  indifference,  but  have  in  general  not  a 
very  clear  conception  of  the  whole  matter.  The  majority  of  all  sugar-houses  in  Lou- 
isiana are  already  so  deticient  in  evaporation,  that  if  the  crop  happens  to  be  a  little 
larger,  or  the  season  bo  shortened  by  sudden  changes  in  the  weather,  the  plantezii  are 
immeaiately  exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  a  part  of  their  crop  in  the  neld,  and  as 
this  has  already  not  unfrequently  occurred  with  an  extraction  of  melrel;^  two-thirds 
of  the  juice,  it  would  of  course  happen  more  frequently  still  if  somethiBg  like  50  per 
cent,  more  juice  was  thrown  upon  tneir  sugar-houses,  unless  their  oai>acity  for  evapo- 
ration should  be  very  nearly  doubled,  so  as  to  provide  against  eyety  eontingeney. 
Our  planters  generally  have  an  idea  that  g[ood  evaporators  are  much  more  expensive 
than  bad  or  inferior  ones;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  At  all  events  the  iutroduetton  of 
good  evaporators  is  of  still  more  pressing  necessity  even  tlian  the  increase  of  the.  ex- 
traction. If  diffusion  had  no  other  merit  than  to  force  our  planters  to  Improve  their 
evaporation — and  it  has  done  this  in  Europe — it  would  be  one  of  the  greateM;  bl^toinga 
that  could  be  conferred  upon  our  sugar  industry.  This  subject,  ho\rever,  is  so  vast 
and  far-teaching  in  its  relations  to  this  great  industry  that  I  eould  not  hope  to  do  it 
justice  in  a  few  passing  remarks  like  the  present.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  evaporators 
such  as  those  which  our  planters  are  now  getting  at  a  comparatively  (preat  ez^pense, 
can  no  longer  be  seen,  except  in  some  of  the  most  superannuuted  and  poorly  arranged 
sugar  factories  of  Europe  or  in  the  antiquated  sugar-houses  of  tropical  oenntries. 

In  this  respect  the  sugar-planters  of  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago  are  setting  us  aa 
example  worthy  of  imitation,  for,  notwithstanding  their  great  natural  advantages, 
they  seem  to  be  ever  anxious  and  ready  to  take  hold  of  every  improvement  or  ptOg- 
reos  which  the  cane-sugar  industry  has  been  or  is  on  the  point  of  making.  I  was 
therefore  not  much  astonished  to  learn  that  the  other  day  these  planters  had  listened 
with  particular  attention  and  favor  to  a  proposition  submitted  to  them  with  a  view 
of  inducing  their  Government  to  appropriate  $50,000  or  $60,000  for  the  importation 
from  Europe  of  a  diffusion  apparatus  and  other  machinery  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  experimental  station,  at  which  the  process  could  receive  a  complete  and 
thoroughly  scientific  test.  Considering  the  great  influence  which  these  sugar-plant- 
ers have,  and  the  great  services  which  their  industry  has  rendered  to  their  Govern- 
ment, it  could  scarcely  deny  them  a  favor  so  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  object 
in  view. 

But  the  planters  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  not  alone  in  their  endeavor  to 
advance  their  industrjr  as  much  as  they  can;  the  sugar-planters  of  Cuba  are  also 
earnestly  thinking  of  improving  especially  t^eir  present  unsatisfactory  methods  of 
juice-extraction,  and  from  information  lately  received  I  believe  that  they  too  intend 
to  give  the  process  a  fair  trial  next  season.  The  necessity  for  these  improvements  is 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  recent  abolition  of  slavery,  by  the  growing  scarcity  of 
labor,  and  by  the  nevertheless  declining  value  of  their  products.  It  seems,  therei^re, 
quite  certain  that  our  planters  also  can  no  longer  trust  in  the  natural  or  aortificial 
advantages  of  their  position,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  use  every 
available  means  to  economize  in  their  expenditures,  in  their  raw  material  and  labor, 
so  that  they  too  may  be  able  to  resist  any  further  encroachments  upon  the  value  of 
their  erops  and  productions. 
•  Most  respectfully, 

B.  SIEG. 
Profl  H.  W.  Wiley,  WasMngiony  D.  C. 

EXPERIMENTS  MADE  IN  GUADALOXJPB. 

The  next  accpant  of  experiments  made  with  diffasion  on  sngar-eane 
is  in  a  communication  by  M.  Edmoud  Eififard  to  the  ^<  Sacrerie  Indi- 
g^e,"  pablislied  in  the  numbers  for  19th  and  26th  of  June  and  iStk  of 
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September,  1883.  According  to  the  observations  of  Riffard  on  tropical 
cane,  the  mean  content  of  sugar  is  15.3  per  cent,  in  the  juice,  or  13.77 
per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  cane.  There  is  expressed  by  double 
milling  with  intermediate  saturation  of  the  first  bagasse  with  hot  wateir 
an  amount  of  saccharine  matter  represented  by  the  following  figures : 

Percent,  jaice  expressed  by  first  miU i -..    60 

Per  cent,  jnice  expressed  by  second  mill 2r> 

equal  to  11  per  cent,  of  normal  juice.  Total  per  cent,  normal  juice  ex- 
pressed, 71.  Each  100  kilograms  of  cane,  therefore,  furnished  71  kilo- 
grams of  juice,  or  11^11^=10.86  kilograms  of  sugar.    But  100  kilo- 

luu 

100  ^  13  77 
grams  of  cane  contain ^  =13.77   kilograms  of    sugar.     The 

sugar  lost  in  bagasse,  therefore,  is  13.77-^10.86=2.91  kilograms. 

The  total  amount  of  sugar  lost  in  the  molasses  is  .75  kilogram ;  and 
in  manufacture,  .86  kilogram ;  and  total  sugar  obtained,  9.25  kilo- 
grams. 

This  is  certainly  a  fi^vprable  showing  for  mill  work,  and  yet  these  are 
the  results  which  led  Bi^rd  to  make  the  experiments  with  diffusion. 

In  sorghum  the  best  yields  of  sugar  heretofore  obtained  on  weight  of 
catle  have  been  3  to  3.5  per  cent.  We  would  certainly  be  satisfied  if 
this  could  be  raised  to  9.25. 

DIFFUSION  OP  THE  BAGASSE. 

Kiffard  made  some  experiments  with  the  bagasse,  although  t  think  it 
hardly  proper  to  call  them  experiments  with  diffusion.  When  the  C€jll8 
are  crushed,  as  in  the  bagasse,  maceration  is  a  more  appropriate  term. 
The  bagasse  was  chopped  in  a  straw-cutter  and  placed  in  diffusion- 
cells  holding  73  kilograms  each.  In  all,  950  kilograms  were  used.  The 
amount  of  diffusion  juice  obtained  was  3.8  hectoliters ;  of  wash  water, 
5.4  hectottters.  Beduced  to  the  basis  of  the  density  of  the  juice  as  it 
comes  from  the  mill,  this  gave  53.93  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  ba- 
gasse, or  21.57  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
by  double  milling  71.  per  cent,  of  juice  is  obtained,  and  21.57  bj*^  diffusion 
of  the  bagasse,  giving  a  total  content  of  92.57  per  cent,  of  juice  in  the 
cane. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  experiments  made  with  bagasse : 

1.  The  bagasse  must  be  cut  into  small  pieces  before  it  is  subjectetl  to 
diffusion. 

2.  In  this  condition  the  bagasse  readily  submits  to  the  process. 

3.  The  products  of  diffusion  calculated  as  normal  mill  juice  amount 
to  about  22  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane. 

4.  With  rapid  work  the  purity  of  the  juice  will  be  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior,' to  that  of  the  second  milling. 

5.  The  system  of  the  "  long  battery  "  is  the  one  to  be  adopted. 
These  ate  valuable  results.    They  show  that  it  would  pay  to  institute 

the  process  of  diffusion  in  connection  with  milling. 

One  of  the  great  objections  to  the  introduction  of  difiusion  has  always 
been  that  it  would  result  in  the  practical  loss  of  the  milling  machinery 
already  in  operation.  But  from  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the 
process  ean  be  established  in  connection  with  milling,  and  then  when 
the  mills  break  or  wear  out  the  diffusion  machinery  will  l>e  ready  to 
take  their  place. 
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DIFFUSION  OF  CANE. 

M.  Eiifard  also  reports  souie  experimeuts  of  diffusion  applied  to  cane, 
from  which  I  will  make  a  few  quotations  : 

The  canes  were  cut  into  rondellest  having  a  thickness  of  2  or  3  millimeters.  In 
the  first  experiment  725  kilograms  of  rondelles  were  suhjected  to  diffusion. 

The  volume  of  1  nice  obtained  was  4.40  hectoliters,  specific  gravity  1.056;  of  wash 
water,  4.60  hectoliters,  specific  gravity  1.02^ ;  equal  to  2  hectoliters,  specific  gravity 
1.056 ;  total  volume  or  juice,  6.40  hectoliters. 

Calculated  for  normal  mill  juice,  this  gave  a  jrield  of  84.9  per  cent. 

Two  other  experiments  were  made. 

A  comparison  of  these  vnth  the  product  obtained  from  milling  the  same  cane  is  seen 
in  the  foUowing  table.  The  diffusion  juice  is  calculated  in  terms  of  normal  mill 
juice: 


Mill  juices. 

Diffusion  joicea. 

Comparisoii  of  jaices  of  diffasion  and  milling. 

1 

First 
milling. 

Second 
milling. 

Mean. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

Density 

1.063 
14.74 

1.04 
87.6 

1.046 
10.97 

0.67 
87.3 

1.066 
13.80 

0.89 
87.4 

1.066 
15.82 

0.85 
88.43 

1.060 
14.38 

0.92 
88.29 

1.064 

Ssearper  hectoliter 

15.10 

X^ncryfitnllizAble sngarx . . 

1.09 

Paill^  coefficient .  .T i.. 

87.00 

It  is  seen  by  the  above  that  the  process  of  diffusion  has  notably  in- 
creased the  yield  of  sugar,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  extraction  was 
not  complete.  Only  84.9  per  cent,  of  juice  was  obtained,  and  92 — 84.9= 
7.1  per  cent,  remained  in  pulp. 

FUBTHEB  EXPEBIMENTS  AT  ASKA. 

From  the  report  of  Mr.  Eiflfard,  something  further  of  the  success  of 
the  Minchin  works,  already  mentioned,  at  j^ka,  was  learned. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ASKA  CANES. 

A  mean  of  the  analysis  of  various  parts  of  the  cane  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  composition  of  the  entire  stalk: 

Cellulose 8.20 

W^ater 76.94 

Sugar  and  soluble  matters 14.86 

The  canes  show  a  considerable  difference  in  composition  in  the  upper, 
lower,  and  middle  thirds.    This  is  shown  in  the  following  analysis : 

An  average  lot  of  canes. 


Constitaents. 

.60S  meter 
of  the 
itop. 

.608  meter 
of  the 
center. 

.608  meter 

of  the 

butt. 

Cellaloie ^ 

SniTAr...... 

7.63 

10.68 
2.64 
3.07 

78. 334 
0.459 

8.47 
13.31 

1.51 

0.259 
75.612 

0.839 

a  30 
13  37 

Glucose ...■>-.>••>>•>•...............    .  . 

1.54 

Salts 

0.233 

Water 

76.122 

Undeteimined J ,. 

0.455 
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In  Lonisiaoa  canes  the  difference  is  even  more  stiiking,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  appear  in  sorgjbam  canes.  From  the  Agricultural  Eeport 
for  1881  and  1882,  page  463,  I  quote  a  table  and  paragraph  illustrative 
of  the  above. 

Table  showing  relative  value  of  different  parts  of  sugar-cane  stalk. 


Constitaeiito. 


Sacrose -^ percent 

Glucone do.. 

Solids do.. 

ArftiUble  siisar do.. 

Specific  gravity « 


Bait 

Middle. 

15.36 

12.95 

.75 

1.42 

.24 

.68 

14.37 

10.85 

L068 

1.061 

Top. 


3.21 
3.68 
2.23 
—2.70 
1.038 


Froi:»  the  above  results  there  would  seem  to  be  in  the  immature  su^ar-cane  top  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  immature  stalks  of  sorghum,  and  yet  the  aufSo^y  ceases  as 
soon  as  the  sorghums  have  attained  a  full  maturity,  for,  as  the  results  of  very  many 
analyses  show,  there  is  practically  no  difiference  in  the  juice  from  the  upper  or  lower 
half  of  the  sorghum  stalKs. 

From  his  experiments  Mr.  Minchin  is  led  to  believe  that — 

A  capacity  of  from  25  to  30  hectoliters  appears  to  us  as  the  most  favorable  for  the 
cells ;  their  emptying  and  cleaning  are  thus  rendered  easy,  the  caue  yielding  its  juice 
with  ease.  The  temperature  is  to  be  maintained  at  90^-95°  C.  We  are  assured  by 
analysis  that  no  inversion  takes  place  in  these  conditions  of  temperature. 

In  the  two  experiments  below,  performed  with  great  care,  the  temperature  of  the 
entering  juice,  measured  at  the  calorisator,  was  9^  C.  (mean). 


Komber  of  cells. 

Dnxmtioii  of  process. 

Density  of  the  outflow- 
inf;;jaiceat28<>G. 

• 

A.    . 

B. 

A. 

B. 

1 

JET.       M. 
25 
15 

15 
15 

1.020 
1.037 
1.050 
1. 055 
1.056 
1.066 

1.020 

2 

L032 

3 

10                   10 
15                   10 
10                   20 
10                    10 

1.047 

4 

1. 0.S5 

5 

1.063 

e 

1.068 

1         25 

1         20 

It  is  seen  that  at  the  sixth  cell  the  maximum  density  corresponds  to  that  of  normal 
juice.  All  stoppage  of  the  work  of  the  battery,  the  aeration  of  the  juices,  their  cool- 
ing, are  to  be  avoided.  Juices  which  are  not  obtained  by  lime  defecation,  whatever 
be  their  origin,  are  changed  at  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  the  lime  with  which  they 
are  commonly  alkalised  is  an  illusory  preservative.  If  the  battery  is  operated  in  the 
condition  of  temperature  indicated,  the  juice  will  flow  out  with  a  light  amber  tint 
and  with  a  remarkable  limpidity.  Any  lack  of  transparency  indicates  a  lowness  of 
the  temperature  of  extraction. 

Snch  has  been  the  history,  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  it,  of 
the  application  of  diffusion  to  tropical  cane.  The  process  has  not  spread 
with  the  rapidity  which  characterized  its  introduction  into  the  sugar- 
beet  industry  and  which  its  merits  waiTant.  But  what  has  been  done 
is  of  the  utmost  value  for  comparison  with  the  experiments  I  have  made 
in  its  application  to  sorghum,  and  which  will  now  be  given  in  detail. 

DIFFUSION  APPLIED  TO  SOEGHUM. 

The  following  were  the  problems  proposed  in  the  experiments : 

1.  To  devise  suitable  appu^tus. 

2.  To  determine  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  extracted. 
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3.  To  determine  percentage  of  sacchariue  matter  left  ia  pulp  and 
\vast43  water. 

4.  To  compare  dill'ueiou  juices  with  mill  juice«  from  same  kind  of 
cane. 

5.  To  establish  best  proportion  of  water  to  use. 

G.  To  determine  influence  of  time  and  tempt?i*ature  on  perccntaj^e  of 
juice  extracted  and  its  properties. 

APPARATUS. 

The  apparatus  for  the  experiments  in  diffiision  was  constructed  in 
New  York.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.,  the  cane-cutter  and  the  diffu- 
sion battery. 

THE  CANE-CUTTEK. 

This  machine  consists  of  a  cast-iron  disk,  conical  in  shape,  and  car- 
rying three  knives  shaped  like  the  bit  of  a  carpenter's  plane.  The 
canes  are  delivered  to  the  cutter  by  a  forced  feed,  set  to  move  at  8u<di  a 
rate  that  tlie  canes  are  advanced  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  during  each  third  of  a  revolution  of  the  disk.  The  canes  being 
fed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  machine,  are  struck  by  the  knives  in  the 
conical  disk  at  an  angle  of  about  35°,  i.  e.,  the  angle  of  inclfnation  of 
the  cutting  surface  of  the  disk  to  the  axis. 

The  disk  revolves  500  to  800  times  per  minute.  Each  revolution  rep- 
resents three-eighths  to  three-sixteenths  inch  of  canes  cat.  The  rate  of 
movement  of  the  canes,  therefore,  is  187  to  300  inches  per  minute.  Tha 
knives  are  easily  detached,  when  dull,  and  shai*p  ones  put  in  their 
places.  The  knives  should  be  ground  twice  a  day  and  sharpened  with 
an  oilstone  every  two  hours. 

The  dimensions  of  the  experimenta.1  cutter  are : 

Diameter  of  disk ...feet..  2 

Thickness  of  disk iuches..  If 

Angle  of  inclination  of  disk - 35° 

Diameter  of  shaft inches..  2^ 

Length  of  shaft feet..  4 

Diameter  of  paUey inches..  V^ 

Capacity  for  ten  hours tons..  3. 5  to 4 

The  disk  was  covered  by  a  hood,  so  that  the  chips  could  not  be 
thrown  into  the  room.  These  were  rexjeived  by  a  box  underneath. 
This  apparatus  at  first  gave  some  trouble  on  account  of  the  feed,  which 
was  pot  properly  arranged.  When  this  was  adjusted, however,  the  ma- 
chine worked  well.  A  ciineoutter  properly  constructed  will  always 
have  an  advantage  over  a  cane-mill,  viz.,  it  will  be  difficult  to  break  it 
or  get  it  out  of  order.  On  the  other  hand,  cane-mills  are  a  constant 
source  of  trouble,  and  often  by  untimely  breaking  entail  great  loss  on 
the  manufacturer. 

Instead  of  having  the  knives  shaped  as  in  the  cutter  just  described, 
it  would  i)robably  be  better  to  have  them  thinner.  The  thick  knife 
tends  to  break  the  chip  into  several  pieces  in  linos  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  cane,  but  this  may  not  be  a  disadvantage.  It  certainly  exposes 
a  gretvter  surface  to  the  action  of  the  diifusion  juices.  It  may,  however, 
by  the  rui)ture  of  a  greater  number  of  cells,  tend  to  defeat  the  idea  of 
diffusion,  which  is  percolation  through  unbroken  membranes.  Th<i 
substance  of  the  cane  being  much  more  brittle  than  that  of  the  beet, 
it  will  be  found  quite  impracticable  to  secure  for  the  diffusion  process 
chips  as  perfect  as  the  cassettes  and  schnitzel  of  the  French  and  German 
factories. 
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CAPACITY  OF  CUTTERS. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  method  under  discussion  that  it  wonid  not 
be  practicable  to  construct  machines  to  work  on  a  large  scale,  say  from 
two  to  four  hundred  tons  of  cane  per  day.  Judging  from  our  experience 
with  the  smaU  mill  and  the  experiments  carried  on  in  Louisiana,  to 
wliU^li  reference  has  already  been  made,  such  an  oliijection  seems  onten- 
able.  For  equal  weights  of  cane  a  cutter  will,  if  properly  oonstmcted, 
be  lighter  an4  require  less  power  to  run  it  than  a  mill.  All  cane-workems 
should  be  willing  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  the  claims  of  a  machine  which 
will  relieve  them  from  the  worry  and  expense  of  the  poking,  hreakijig, 
and  creaking  of  the  mills. 

DIFFUSION  BATTERY. 

This  machine  consists  of  eleven  cells  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  a 
liquid  from  any  one  of  them  can  be  transferred  to  another,  either  from 
the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cell,  at  will.  The  cells  are  30  inches  long,  12 
inches  in  diameter,  and  hold  about  10  gallons.  On  one  side  is  the 
system  of  tubes  and  valves  by  which  the  process  of  filling  and  emptying 
is  carried  on.  On  top  of  the  cells  are  the  openings  through  which  they 
are  filled  with  the  freshly-cut  chips.  Each  cell  ends  below  in  an  open- 
ing set  obliquely  to  its  axis,  through  which  the  exhausted  chips  are  dis- 
charged. 

On  the  side  opposite  the  feed-valves  is  found  the  steam  supply  by 
which  the  cells  or  the  liquid  contained  in  them  can  be  heated  either 
from  above  or  below.  This  heating  should  take  place  in  separate  com- 
partmentis,  which  in  large  apparatus  are  called  calorisators.  The  water 
is  forced  through  the  cells  by  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  Washington 
water- works.,  which  here  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  pressure  of  two  atmos- 
pheres«  The  water  as  it  flows  to  the  cells  passes  through  a  heater, where 
it  can  be  brought  to  any  desired  temperature. 

MANIPULATION. 

The  first  cell  having  been  filled  with  chips  and  the  openings  all 
closed  except  the  air- valve  at  the  top,  water  from  the  heater  at  a  tern- 
peratnre  of  60°  C.  (or  other  desired  degree)  is  admitted  through  the 
bottom  of  the  cell  until  it  begins  to  flow  out  through  the  air  valve  at 
the  top.  This  vent  is  now  closed,  and  the  valves  changed  so  that  the 
water  enters  from  the  top  of  the  first  cell.  The  second  cell  is  now  filled 
with  the  liquid  from  the  first,  which  has  meanwhile  become  charged 
with  all  the  sugar  it  is  capable  of  taking  from  the  first  chips.  The 
valves  are  so  arranged  that  the  liquid  from  the  first  cell  is  forced  out 
by  the  fresh  water  entering  from  above,  and  into  the  second  cell  from 
below  until  this  is  filled.  The  third  cell  is  now  brought  into  action  in 
the  same  way,  the  fresh  water  entering  through  the  top  of  the  first  cell, 
the  valves  having  been  changed  for  the  second  cell  so  that  the  liquid 
from  the  first  flows  in  at  the^op  of  the  second,  forcing  its  contents  out 
and  up  through  the  third  cell.  This  process  continues  until  nine  cells 
have  been  filled. 

By  this  time  the  chips  in  the  first  cell,  having  been  treated  with  nine 
successive  portions  of  fresh  water,  have  lost  all  but  the  merest  trace  of 
their  sugar.  This  cell  is  therefore  shut  off  from  all  the  others,  the 
fresh  water  is  turned  on  to  the  second  cell,  and  while  the  tench  cell  is 
filling  the  first  one  is  emptied  of  its  exhausted  chips. 

The  fresh  water  is  next  turned  on  the  third  cell,  while  the  eleventh 
one  is  filling.    Meanwhile  the  first  cell  is  prepared  for  the  second 
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charge  of  fresh  chips,  and  the  process  now  goes  on  regularly,  nine  cells 
being  always  in  use  and  two  being  filled  or  emptied. 

RESULTS. 

Careful  analyses  were  made  during  the  process  of  the  experiments  to 
determine  the  completeness  of  the  extraction  and  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  diffusion  juices,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  juices  of 
the  same  canes  obtained  from  the  mill.  The  diffusion  cells  held  18.2 
kilograms  (40  pounds)  of  chips.  This  quantity  was  weighed  and  put  in 
each  cell.  The  cell,  after  being  filled  with  chips,  would  still  hold 
nearly  22  kilograms  of  water  (48  pounds).  The  exhausted  chips  were 
found  to  have  increased  in  weight,  so  that  each  cell-full  weighed  nearly 
22  kilograms.  The  charge  and  discharge  of  the  cell,  therefore,  are  rep- 
resented by  the  following  table: 

Kilograms. 

Weight  of  chips  taken 18 

Weight  of  exhausted  chips 22 

Weight  of  diffusion  juice  drawn  off 22 

Weight  of  waste  water 22 

Percent,  diffusion  juice  to  weight  of  chips 122 

Each  100  parts  chips  gave  of  juice  122  parts. 

INCEEASE  IN  VOLUME  OF  DIFFUSION  JUICE  OVER  MILL  JUICE. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  has  shown  that  the  total  content  of 
juice  in  the  cane  is  89  per  cent,  (nearly).  Of  this  amount  about  85  per 
cent,  are  extracted  by  diffusion.  Whence  it  follows  that  a  mill  which 
would  extract  as  much  of  the  saccharine  matter  as  diffusion  would  give, 
for  each  100  parts  cane,  85  parts ;  by  diffusion,  for  100  part>s  cane,  122 
parts;  or  100  parts  mill  juice  are  represented  by  143.5  parts  diffusion 
juice.  It  thus  appears  that  the  amount  of  evaporation  required  for  diffu- 
sion juice  is  a  little  less  than  one-half  more  than  that  required  for  mill 
juice.  !Nearly  180  experiments  made  this  year  with  diffusion  have* 
shown  that  only  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  sucrose  is  lost  in  the 
pulp  and  waste  water.  Let  us  take,  therefore,  for  instance,  as  an  illus- 
tration a  cane  containing  12  per  cent,  sugar : 

100  kilograms  of  this  cane  contain  of  sagar kilograms..  12 

Loss,  .5  per  cent 1 do....  2.5 

Sagar  obtained  by  diffasion do....  9.5 

Percent,  sugar  obtained  by  diffusion.... 60 

100  kilograms  of  cane  contain  of  jnice kilograms..  89 

Obtained  by  mill do 50 

Percent,  obtained  by^  mill 55 

Per  cent,  sugar  obtained  by  mill 6.6 

Per  cont.  sugar  obtained  by  diffusion 9.5 

Per  cent,  sugar  gained  by  diffusion 2.9 

Per  cent,  sugar  gained  to  total  sugar 24 

Thus  allowing  a  liberal  loss  of  sugar  in  diffusion,  and  taking  a  fair 
average  result  of  single  milling,  we  find  a  gain  of  24  per  cent,  in  sugar. 

We  will  compare  this  theoretical  result  with  one  obtained  in  actual 
practice : 

I^eperimenUi  in  dijfkision  run  of  Xoremher  9,  188.3.* 

Cane  diffused kilograms..  990.00 

Juice  obtained do 1,210.00 

Wastewater do 1,210.00 

Pulp do....  1,210.00 


*  Boiled  to  semi-sirnp  on  this  date  and  to  meladii  several  days  later, 
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Per  oent.of  snoTose  in  diffiisiop  Jaioe 4.73 

Percent,  of  other  sugars  in  diffosion  j  nice 2.12 

Percent,  of  total  sugars  in  diffosion  juice 6.85 

\7eiglit  of  total  sugars  obtained kilograms..  82.89 

Percent,  of  sucrose  in  pulp .27 

Percent,  of  other  sujgar  in  pulp .06 

Percent,  of  sucrose  in  waste  water .03 

Percent,  of  ottiersugar  in  waste  water .07 

Percent,  of  total  sugar  in  pulp  and  waste  water .43 

Weiffhtof  total  suffar  lost kilograms..  5.32 

Totu  sugars  in  990  kilogram^  cane do...l  88.21 

Percent,  of  total  sugars  obtained 93.97 

Per  cent,  of  total  sugars  lost 6. 03 

It  is  thus  seen  that  out  of  100  parts  of  sagar  in  the  cane  on  November 
7y  93.97  parts  were  obtained.  Compare  with  this  the  result  of  the  (the- 
oretical mill  work) — 

Weight  of  juice  from  990  kilograms  (50  per  cent.) kilograms..  495. 00 

Weight  of  juice  not  obtained do....  386.00 

Per  cent,  ox  juice  (and  saccharine  matters)  extracted  .......  ..•••.....do.;..    57.3 

Total suffar  in 990 kilograms  cane do....    88.21 

Of  whicn  obtained  by  the  mill do....    54.85 

Total  sugar  lost do....    33.36 

Percent,  of  total  sugar  obtained do....    62.3? 

Percent,  of  total  sugar  lost do....    37.61 

Per  cent,  of  total  sugar  lost  by  diffusion do 6.03 

Gain  by  diffusion percent..    31.58 

It  appears  from  the  data  of  the  analytical  work  that  the  gain  in  sugar 
by  difltision  over  ordinary  milling  is  from  25  to  30  per.  cent.,  and  over 
doable  milling  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  Until  November  14  it  was  im- 
possible to  use  the  small  vacuum  pan  which  had  been  procured  for  these 
experiments,  and  therefore  the  results  in  masse  cuite  and  sugar  could 
not  be  kept  separate.  On  November  14  the  following  data  were  ob* 
tained: 

Analyses. 

Diffusion  iuice,  November  14 : 

gpednc  gravity 1.0406 

Sucroee 6.04 

Other  sugars 2.16 

Purity 67.5 

Total  solids 9.05 

IfiU  Juice,  same  cane  and  date : 

Specific  gravity 1.065 

Sucrose 9.95 

Other  sugars ^ 3.29 

Purity 64.4 

Total  soUds 15.13 

Melada  obtained,  196. 4  kilograms  (by  diffusion) : 

Per  cent,  sucrose 52.50 

Percent,  other  sugars • 20.85 

Weight  of  chips  diffused kilograms..  1,596 

Weight  of  juice  obtained do....  1, 929 

Weight  of  sucrose  in  masse  ouite •••..•• do....  103 

Percentage  of  masse  ouite  to  cane do....  12.28 

LOSS  OF  SUaAB. 

The  pnlp  from  the  1,569  kilograms  of  cane  weighed  1,929  kilograms. 
It  contained  .12  per  cent,  sacrose,  and  .06  per  cent,  other  sugars.  Then 
1,929  X. 0098=1.54  kilograms  of  sugar  lost  in  waste  water.  Total  loss 
in  both,  5.01  kilograms. 

The  imuse  ouite  obtained  above  is  well  crystallized,  but  the  crystals 
Bsok^fo  small  and  the  proportion  of  gum  so  great  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  purge  it  easily  in  the  centrifugaL 
4iL— «4 
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Another  trial  was  made  on  Taesday,  November  20,  of  the  same  kind 
of  cane  as  above  (Link's  Hybrid),  which  had  been  frozen  on  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday,  and  left  since  that  time  lying  in  the  yard. 

Bun  of  November  20,  1883. 

Kilograms. 

Weight  of  cliipsdiflfuaed 1,447.8 

Weight  of  juice  obtained 1,733 

Weight  of  pulp  obtained 1,  T^S 

Weight  of  wa«te  water  obtained t 1,738 

Weigbt  of  semi-sirup., , 276.3 

Weight  of  masse  cuiie 157.8 

Analyeee  November  20, 1883. 


SAmples  ajudysed. 


Chips 

Milljuice' 

Diffusion  juice'. , 

Pulp  (exhausted  chips). 

Wastewater 

Semi-sirup ,^, 

ifoMStfttite..... ., 


Suerose. 


7.68 

5.03 
0.10 
0.088 
28.94 


Otlier  sngan. 


3.38 
3,70 
2.50 
0.06 
0.027 
U.58 


48.88    I  32.15 


BESULTS. 

Percentage  of  masse  cuite  to  cane  diffused  =?  10.9. 

Total  weight  of  sugar  in  diffusion  juice  was  1,738  x  .0813=141.30  kilo- 
grams. 

Total  weight  of  sugar  in  pulp  was  1,738  x  .0016=2.77  kilograms. 

Total  weight  of  sugar  in  waste  water  was  1,738  x  .00053=0.92  kilo- 
gram. 

Total  weight  of  sugar  in  cane=141.30  +  2.76  +.92=144.98  kilograms. 

Total  loss  in  diffusion  3.69  kilograms. 

Per  cent,  of  loss  in  diffusion  3.04. 

Total  weight  of  sugar  in  semi-sirup  was  276.3  x  .4152;;;;;114.72  kilo- 
grams. 

Loss  during  evaporation  to  semi-sirup  was  141.30— 114.733r26.58  kilo- 
grams. 

This  loss  was  due  to  wastage,  scum,  and  especially  to  the  sediment 
and  gum  separated  during  defecation  and  which  could  not  be  filtered. 

MASSE  CUITE. 

Total  weight  of  niasse  cuite,  167.8  kilograms. 

Total  weight  of  sugar  in  masse  ctafe=  157.8 x. 7079=112.0  kilograms. 

Loss  in  reduction  from  semi-sirup  to  masse  cuite'=sll4i.72  — 112.01= 
2.71. 

The  total  loss  of  sugar  during  evaporation  was  2.99  +  2.71=6.70  kilo- 
grams, or  nearly  6  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  masse  cuite  This 
practical  result  conforms  to  the  experience  of  the  beet-sugar  manufact- 
urers, who  always  allow  for  6  per  cent,  loss  in  boiling. 

C0N0LUSI0N8. 

The  experiments  in  diffusion,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  far  firom  being 
satisfactory;  a  great  deal,  however,  can  be  learned  from  acquiring  a 
practical  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  defects  in  any  new  process.  The 
foUowing  seem  to  be  the  chief  faults  in  the  experiments  made : 

(1.)  We  aimed  to  secure  a  diffusion  juice  of  about  the  same  density 
as  the  diffiieiQn  juice  from  the  beet  as  obtained  in  the  European  fac- 
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tories.  It  is  now  apparent  that  this  was  a  mistake.  If  a  mill  jaice 
shows  a  density  of  1.062,  a  diffasion  juice  should  have  one  of  not  less 
than  1^050.  In  fsrct  the  volume  of  the  difilision  juice  should  represent 
a  weight  not  greater  than  that  of  the  canes  difiiised.  The  average 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  cane  to  that  of  the  diffasion  juice  in  the  ex- 
periments was  not  far  from  100 :  125.  It  is  true  that  in  localities  where 
coal  can  be  obtained  for  $20  a  carload,  a  very  dUute  juice  is  not  so  ob- 
jectionable, from  a  merely  economical  view.  On  the  otherhand,  if  the 
juice  is  first  to  be  concentrated  in  open  pans,  its  dilution  becomes  a  very 
serious  matter.  The  liability  to  inversion  on  long  boiling  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  additional  emphasis  here.  But  there  are  many 
localities  where  coal  is  dear  and  evaporating  capacity  limited.  In  such 
places  the  production  of  a  juice  as  dilute  as  that  represented  in  the  fore- 
going tables  would  be  a  fatal  objection  to  the  process. 

It  is  dif&cult  to  see  how  such  dense  juices  are  obtained  as  those  men- 
tioned in  the  experiments  in  Guadaloupe.  In  quite  a  number  of  my  ex- 
I>eriment8  the  water  was  allowed  to  remain  ten  minutes  in  contact  with 
each  cell  of  chips,  or  ninety  minutes  in  all  for  the  contents  of  each  cell. 
Yet  the  highest  specific  gravity  obtained  even  by  this  method  was  1  J)473, 
as  shown  in  Analysis  i£l,  Table  I. 

There  are  three  factors  in  the  problem  of  the  application  of  diffusion 
to  sorghum  which  demand  a  more  careful  study,  viz.,  (a)  time,  (b)  tem- 
perature, and  (c)  pressure. 

(a)  For  nine  cells  two  hours  at  a  mean  of  60^  O.  would  not  probably 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  secure  the  mean  density  desired. 

It  is  apparent  now  that  the  diffusion  juices  were  not  allowed  to  re- 
main long  enough  in  contact  with  the  chips.  The  chief  objection  to 
allowing  a  longer  time  for  diffusion  is  found  in  the  tendency  to  fermen- 
tation, which  these  dilute  juices  iK>6sess  in  the  highest  degree.  This 
objection  would  be  fully  met  by  the  uniform  practice  of  introducing 
into  each  fresh  charge  of  warm  water  some  antiseptic  like  lime  bisul- 
phite or  carbolic  acid.  Another  objection  is  found  in  the  increased 
time  required  to  complete  the  extraction.  This,  however,  can  be  met 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  diflusers. 

(b)  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  osmosis  in  vegetable  cells  will 
take  place  more  rapidly  as  the  temperature  of  the  ambient  fluid  rises. 
Thus  a  more  rapid  extraction  of  the  sugar  will  take  place  if  the  temper- 
ature be  kept  at  a  higher  degree.  On  the  other  hand  as  water  approaches 
a  boiling  point  it  dissolves  auy  starch  granules  which  the  cells  may  con- 
tain, and  transforms  the  insoluble  pectose  into  soluble  pectine,  and 
brings  into  solution  any  other  difficult  soluble  bodies  which  the  chips 
may  contain.  It  has  been  noticed,  morever,  at  these  high  temperatures 
that  tiie  outflowing  juice  is  highly  colored,  and  has  a  peculiar  odor 
which  indicates  the  solution  of  some  odoriferous  bodies  not  dissolved  by 
a  colder  liquid. 

(c)  This  method  works  well  and  has  none  of  the  disadvantages  which 
characterize  the  others.  It  has  been  noticed  that,  when  by  means  of 
a  system  of  steam-pipes  with  which  our  battery  was  supplied,  a  pressure 
of  three  or  four  atmospheres  was  produced  for  a  few  moments  on  each 
oelL  the  degree  of  exhaustion  was  much  greater  than  when  only  the 
ofduiaiy  pressure  of  the  water,  amounting  to  less  than  two  atmos- 
phereSy  was  employed.    The  sorghum-cane  is  more  compact  than  trop- 

cane,  and  will  require  more  care  in  diffusion.*    Pressure  appears 


*ms  is  ftbown  by  the  ilow  inoreaae  in  density  of  the  diffasion  j  aloes,  and  also  by 
mUl  experiments,  in  whioh  I  foondthat  Lonisiana  eanes  would  yield  about  4  pei 
eent.  moire  jnice  than  sorghum  under  the  same  conditions. 
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to  be  the  most  promising  aid  in  securing  a  greater  density.  Bat  there 
is  no  reason  to  hesitate  in  combining  all  three  of  these  proposed  meth- 
ods of  securing  a  heavier  product  in  case  any  one  alone  should  fail. 
The  best  way  of  all  to  have  secured  a  denser  juice  would  have  been  to 
use  a  less  quantity  of  water.  It  is  probable,  from  a  study  of  the  ana- 
lytical data,  that  the  proper  weight  of  water  to  use  would  be  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  chips  diffused.  In  this  way,  if  all  the  other  condi- 
tions of  manipulation  were  properly  attended  to,  a  juice  of  1.(^5  specific 
gravity  would  be  secured  from  canes  giving  a  mill-juice  of  1.06. 

(2.)  The  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the  data  furnished  by  the 
analyses  and  those  obtained  by  the  weight  of  the  cane  diffused  and 
juices  obtained  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  work  done. 

It  appears  from  the  analyses  that  the  total  sugars  left  In  the  chips 
and  lost  in  the  waste  water 


other 
sugars. 


Polp 

Waste  water 


Smn 


In  all,  .843  per  cent.  The  total  sugars  in  the  canes  worked  was 
13.12 — (13.12 X. 11) =11.68  per  cent.,  and  the  per  cent,  of  sugar 
extracted  (by  analysis)  is  (11.68-.843)-^11.68=92.78.  According  to 
the  record  of  weight  and  measurement  kept  at  the  sugar-hous^,  the 
total  percentage  of  sugar  extracted  was  about  85.  lii  the  two  days' 
run,  when  the  juice  obtained  was  boiled  separately  in  a  small  vacuum 
pan  to  mcLSse  cuitey  the  weight  of  the  melada  obtained  was,  in  round 
numbers,  11  per  cent,  of  the  cane.  This  shows  that  the  results  of  the 
analyses  were  borne  out  by  the  amount  of  melada  obtained. 

It  would  be  fair,  in  giving  a  summary  of  the  work,  to  base  it  on  a 
mean  of  these  two  sets  of  results.  We  prefer,  however,  to  take  the 
lower  numbers  as  a  basis,  as  much  injury  may  be  done  by  generalizing 
on  a  few  good  results  and  taking  no  account  of  those  of  an  inferior 
order. 

SUCCESS. 

Bespecting  the  success  which  attended  the  experiments,  the  tollowing 
statements  may  be  made : 

(1.)  The  extraction  of  at  least  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  sugars  present 
was  secured.  In  many  of  the  experiments,  as  will  be  seen  by  consult- 
ing the  table,  scarcely  a  trace  of  sugar  could  be  detected  in  the  ex- 
hausted chips. 

(2.)  The  production  of  a  quantity  of  melada  represented  by  from  10.9 
to  12.28  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane  diffused. 

This  was  secured  with  a  cane  in  which  the  total  sugars  did  not  exceed 
11.68  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  melada  by  this  process  will  be  found 
just  about  equal  to  the  per  cent,  of  total  sugars  in  the  cane. 

It  ought  to  be  greater  witli  a  more  perfect  extraction,  but  we  are 
speaking  only  Of  results  actually  obtained. 

This  yield  is  just  about  double  that  obtained  by  the  large  factories  at 
Bio  Grande,  Ghampaign,  and  other  places. 

(3.)  The  production  of  a  jj^ice  of  great  purity,  which  lends  itself  easily 
to  processes  of  depuration. 
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The  experiments,  however,  have  their  chief  value  in  the  iact  that 
ihey  will  call  the  attention  of  cane-growers  to  the  advantages  which  a 
rational  system  of  difi'asion  will  have  over  pressure  in  the  extraction  of 
the  saccharine  matter.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  sorghum-sugar 
industry,  in  which  it  has  alike  to  be  protected  from  the  over  zeal  of  its 
friends  and  the  opposition  of  its  enemies,  the  process  of  diffusion  offers 
fhe  most  promising  outlook  for  success.  It  therefore  seems  the  duty  of 
tills  Bufeau  to  make  a  more  practical  test  of  this  process  and  on  a 
larger  scale. 

Of  the  sugar  industries  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  far  from  being  on  a  successful  financial  basis.  Of  the  two 
canes,  tropical  and  sorghum,  it  may  be  said  that  the  processes  of  man- 
lifocture  are  imperfect  and  wasteful.  A  large  part  of  the  sugar  is  left 
in  the  bagasse,  and  another  large  part  passes  into  the  molasses. 

Of  the  two  northern  sources  of  sugar  the  beet  has  the  advantage  in 
localities  suited  to  its  growth,  since  the  methods  of  manufacture  are  so 
thoroughly  complete  and  the  conditions  of  their  successful  working  so 
wdl  understood.  With  this  source  of  sugar,  therefore,  the  problem 
narrows  itself  to  the  growth  of  a  good  beet. 

With  sorghum  the  future  success  seems  to  depend  on  the  following 
conditions : 

(1.)  A  careful  selection  and  improvement  of  the  seed  with  a  view  of 
increasing  the  proportion  of  sucrose. 

(2.)  A  definition  of  geographical  limits  of  successful  culture  and  man- 
ufacture. 

{3A  A  better  method  of  purifying  the  juices. 

(4.)  A  more  complete  separation  of  the  sugar  from  the  canes. 

(5.)  A  more  complete  separation  of  the  sugar  from  the  molasses. 

(6.)  A  systematic  utilization  of  by-products. 

(7.)  A  careful  nutrition  and  improvement  of  the  soil. 

With  the  present  extremely  low  prices  of  sugars,  all  these  conditions 
must  be  most  carefully  guarded  before  a  profit  can  ensue,  and  it  will  be 
the  object  of  this  division  not  only  to  investigate  the  subject  on  their 
own  part,  but  to  keep  informed  as  to  the  results  of  others. 

MAPLE  SUaAB. 

The  remaining  source  of  sugar,  the  maple,  is  necessarily  limited  in  the 
amount  which  it  can  furnish.  Of  the  products  but  little  has  hitherto 
been  known,  and  having  been  requested  by  Prof.  H.  0.  Bolton  to  fur- 
nish him  with  copies  of  analyses  of  maple  sugars  and  sirups,  it  was  sur- 
prising to  find  how  small  an  amount  of  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
matter.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  constitution 
of  these  products,  a  large  number  of  samples  were  purchased  in  open 
market  and  others  secured  directly  from  reliable  manufacturers. 

The  results  of  the  analyses,  presented  in  the  following  tables,  show 
to  be  true  what  has  long  been  suspected,  namely,  that  the  commercial 
articles  are  largely  adulterated.  The  commercial  sirups  are  quite  uni- 
formly mixed  with  starch-sugar,  or  glucose.  Ko  method  of  anfiJysis, 
however,  will  detect  a  kind  of  adulteration,  which  is  probably  common, 
that  of  tlie  addition  of  cane  or  beet  sugar  to  the  maple.  All  of  these 
surars  are  identical  chemically. 

Of  the  simps,  Nos.  14  to  20,  inclusive,  are  known  to  be  genuine.  Ex- 
cluding from  these  No.  15,  which  had  been  made  for  more  than  a  year 
and  bad  undergone,  undoubtedly,  partial  fermentation,  it  is  seen  that 
tbe  sucrose  varies  from  39.22  per  cent,  to  64.45  per  cent.    The  invert 
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sagar  (glacose),  on  the  other  hand,  varies  from  .21  per  ceDt.  to  3.24  per 
cent.  The  percentage  of  water  is,  as  an  average,  astonishiDgly  large, 
over  30  pet  cent. 

Of  the  sngars,  Nos.  Id  to  20,  inclusive,  are  known  to  be  geouiue.  In 
these  the  sucrose  is  quite  contitant,  about  ,  while  the  invert 

sagar  Taries  between  .30  and  5  per  cent.  x'ater  is  much  liigher, 

too,  thim  one  would  expect. 

Another  year  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  investigation.       * 

MAPXB  SIRUPS. 
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UAFW.  SUUARM-OoDliuiinL 


MILK  ASD  BUTTER. 

The  thorough  atudy  of  the  chemistry  of  the  dairy  prodacts  of  the 
country  ia  a  matter  to  which  I  would  call  your  special  attention. 
Analyses  of  milks,  butters,  aud  cheese,  carried  on  in  a  fragmentary  aod 
desultory  manner,  although  valuable,  are  not  definitions. 

To  fix  the  at^aard  of  Americsin  milt  and  butter  it  will  be  uecessary 
to  cany  on  the  iDvestigations  under  one  direction  in  various  parts  of 
the  coantiy.  I  mge,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  securing  a  special  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose,  in  order  that  this  Bureau  may  be  able  to 
establish  branch  laboratories  iu  noted  dairy  localities  in  the  various 
partB  of  the  country.  The  advantages  of  such  a  systematic  study  will 
be  at  once  appareut  both  to  producer  aud  eonsnmer. 

Ab  an  introduction  to  this  work  many  analyses  of  milk  aud  butter 
have  been  made,  chiedy  with  a  view  to  developing  the  best  methods 
and  processes  for  tbe  more  extensive  work  which  is  to  follow. 

The  outline  of  the  work  already  done  will  be  given  below. 

AvKBioAN  Butters  and  thbib  AsuLTEBATions. 

PEELIMIHABT  STtTDY. 

To  undertakiag  an  extended  esnminatioQ  of  American  butters  and 
their  sdolteratious  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  iu  view  tfaree 
principal  objects : 

(1)  To  compare  the  constitution  of  Auiericau  butters  knowu  to  be  pure 
with  those  produced  iu  other  couutries. 

(2)  To  determine  the  influence  of  breed,  care,  varieties,  and  quantities 
of  food  npon  the  coustitntion  of  butter. 

(3)  To  discover  the  pwcentage  of  adultsrataou  and  the  oliuacttf  ol 
the  adultoranti. 
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METHODS  OF  COLLECTION. 

Two  methods  of  collection  are  employed,  viz.,  (a)  pnrchase  in  open 
market,  and  {b)  from  reliable  dairymen. 

It  is  evident  that  by  the  first  method  it  will  be  easy  to  arrive  at  the 
percentage  of  adulteration,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  these 
purchases  will  be  made  in  various  parts  of  the  coilntry  and  under  the 
operation  of  several  State  laws  bearing  on  the  manufacture  said  sale  of 
butter  surrogates. 

By  the  second  method  samples  will  be^ecured  \^hich  will  give  accurate 
data  of  the  composition  of  genuine  butter. 

This  research  at  the  present  time  acquires  additional  interest  firom 
the  fLCt  that  the  manufacture  of  butter  substitutes  has  reached  in  this 
country  large  proportions,  and  seriously  affects  the  interest  of  that 
large  class  of  our  agricultural  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  dairy  in- 
terest. Even  if  the  butter  substitute  be  as  wholesome^  and  palatable 
as  the  genuine  article,  and  if  it  be  sold  under  its  proper  name,  as  is,  in- 
deed, generally  the  case,  yet  it  tends  to  overrun  the  market  and  thus 
cheapen  the  price  of  r^  butter. 

METHODS  OF  EXAMINATION. 

WATBB  AND  CURD. 

The  content  of  butter  in  water  varies  within  wide  limits.  This  is  due 
to  many  causes,  but  chiefly  depends  on  the  treatment  of  the  butter  sub- 
sequent to  churning.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  to  ^^  work  "  the  butter 
after  churning  only  enough  to  roughly  incorporate  the  salt.  In  this 
way  much  water  and  curd  are  retained.  Others  wash  the  butter  well 
to  remove  the  curd,  and  thus  a  butter  poor  in  curd  and  rich  in  water  is 
obtained.  Still  otners — and  this  is  the  proper  method — wash  well  to 
remove  the  curd,  and  then  work  well  to  remove  the  water,  or  expel  the 
latter  in  a  centrifugal.  This  treatment  produces  a  butter  poor  in  water 
and  curd.  The  amount  of  water  which  a  good  butter  should  contain 
should  not  exceed  12  per  cent. 

In  19  butters,  as  seen  by  the  following  table,  the  highest  percentage 
of  water  is  14.31,  and  the  lowest  7.34. 

ESTIMATION  OF  WATER. 

I  have  found  this  best  done  by  using  a  flat  dish  of  porcelain  or  plati- 
num 6.  c.  m.  in  diameter.  The  bottom  of  the  dish  is  covered  with  pure 
sand  to  the  depth  of  nearly  1  c.  m. 

About  5  g.  of  butter  are  taken  and  the  dish  is  heated  in  an  air-bath 
at  IOOO-IO50  for  two  hours.  If  the  fat  is  taken  in  bulk  without  sand  it 
is  very  hard  to  expel  the  last  drops  of  water  from  the  dish,  but  this  can 
be  accomplished  by  stirriug  in  a  few  c.  c.  of  absolute  alcohol. 

This  latter  method  is  to  be  preferred  when  it  is  desired  to  estimate 
the  curd  in  the  same  sample,  as  will  be  mentioned  farther  along. 

It  is  too  early  yet  in  the  investigation  to  fiU  a  standard  of  water  con- 
tent which  shall  be  the  limit  of  a  good  butter. 

Foreign  analysts  have  found  in  some  instances  the  percentage  of 
water  to  be  above  25.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  these  <mem- 
ists  that  12  per  cent,  water  is  a  just  limit  beyond  which  a  good  butter 
ought  not  to  go.  '^ 

Perhaps  it  would  be  somewhat  arbitrary  to  say  that  more  water  than 
this  would  indicate  a  useiul  adulteration,  but  manufacturers  should  not 
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send  their  pioducts  to  market  until  the  water  has  been  reduced  to  12 
per  cent,  or  less. 

OUBD. 

I  haTe  tried  many  ways  to  estimate  the  curd.  To  filter  the  butter 
throQgh  paper  washed  with  ether  or  naptha,  and  wash  the  curd  into  a 
tarred  dish,  dry  and  weigh,  ignite  and  deduct  weight  of  ash,  I  have 
found  unreliable. 

To  filter  through  a  Gooch  crucible  and  proceed  as  above  (without 
washing)  is  better,  but  a  very  slow  process,  l^oist  fat,  even  dissolved 
ixi  ether,  filters  with  difficulty  through  a  Gooch.  To  fill  the  crucible 
partly  with  sand  helps  the  process,  and  is  a  moderately  good  method. 

Vm  results  are  obtained  by  using  a  tarred  filter  and  weighing  the  curd, 
after  drying,  on  the  filter.  After  ignition,  the  weight  of  the  salt  is  to  be 
deducted,  and  percentage  of  curd  determined. 

Better  still,  and  the  best  method  found,  is  to  dry  in  porcelain  or 
platinum  dish  without  sand.  The  dish  should  have  a  small  stirring 
rod,  be  heated  for  two  hours  at  105^,  stirred  every  twenty  minutes.  H 
drops  of  water  are  still  seen  on  bottom  of  dish,  a  little  absolute  alcohol 
is  to  be  stirred  in  and  the  dish  reheated.  Ether  or  naphtha  is  then  to 
be  added,  and  the  solution  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible.  All  the 
curd  is  to  be  carefcdly  washed  into  the  crucible  with  an  ether  wash 
botUe,  crucible  dried  for  an  hour  at  105^,  and  weighed.  This  gives 
total  weight  of  salt  and  curd.  From  this  deduct  the  weight  of  salt, 
determine  as  hereafter  described.    Eemainder  equals  weight  of  curd. 

OASEIN. 

Ourd  is  composed  essentially  of  casein.  I  have  thought,  however, 
that  if  the  real  amount  of  albuminous  matter  present  could  be  deter- 
mined it  would  be  more  useful  than  to  know  the  total  amount  of  curd. 
With  this  purpose  in  view,  there  was  made  a  series  of  determinations 
by  combustion  with  soda-lime  and  by  moist  combustion  with  alkaline 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium. 

Onie  numbers  obtained  are  in  the  following  columns: 


S*^ 

5  **J* 

■4^  aj*2 

873 

Number. 

!« 

^ 

ith  8 
cent, 
noid. 

ithp 
of  po 
cenn 
noid. 

^ 

^ 

.602 
.728 
.601 
.675 
.657 
.714 
.800 

.843 

^ 

.703 

.553 

.703 

.636 

.620 

.038 

From  these  results  it  is  seen  that  the  two  methods,  while  not  giving 
identical  results,  nevertheless  present  an  agreement  as  close  as  could 
be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  manipulations. 

In  the  soda-lime  process  about  five  grammes  of  the  butter  were  taken. 
Gfbe  amount  of  gas  evolved  during  the  combustion  was  very  consider- 
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able.    Great  care  bad  also  to  be  exercised  in  mixing  the  butter  with 
alkali  and  in  the  combustion. 

In  the  moist  combustion  about  300  mg.  of  the  butter  were  taken  and 
distillate  nesslerized  in  the  usual  way.  The  moist  combustion  process 
is  much  to  be  preferred,  as  far  as  manipulation  and  economy  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  results  seem  equally  reliable. 

SALT. 

Salt  has  been  estimated  in  two  ways,  viz.,  (a)  the  usual  process  of  filtra- 
tion and  combustion,  and  (b)  by  washing  out  the  salt  with  hot  water 
and  titrating  it  with  a  standard  solutiotuof  silver  nitrate,  using  potas- 
sium chromate  as  indicated.  This  latter  process  gives  good  resultS|  and 
repeated  analyses  show  fair  agreement. 

About  5  g.  of  the  butter  are  placed  in  a  bulb  separating  funnel  and 
shaken  with  successive  portions  (50  c.  c.)  of  hot  water.  After  this  the 
subsidence  of  the  water  it  is  drawn  off.  It  will  be  found  that  five  wash- 
ings will  remove  all  but  a  trace  of  the  salt.  It  is  then  directly  titrated 
with  the  silver  solution.  The  following  duplicate  numbers  show  the 
reliability  of  this  process.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  salt  is  often 
put  in  butter  in  lumps  of  considerable  size,  the  agreement  is  all  that 
can  be  desired : 

Table  of  th^  duplicate  analyses  of  salt. 


Na 


1 

•I 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


Article!. 


Dairy  bntter 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Creamery  butter. 

do 

do 

, do 

Tnb  butter 

do 

do 

Oleomargarine . . . 

do 

do 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

1.99 

2.05 

2.52 

2.58 

1.76 

1.70 

1.23 

1.23 

1.64 

1.64 

1.64 

1.64 

2.11 

2.11 

2.81 

2.81 

3.22 

3.33 

1.87 

2.05 

2.87 

2.93 

2.75 

2.81 

4.39 

4.60 

2.52 

2.58 

fi.  10 

5. 15 

2.28 

2. 34 

3.80 

3.86 

3.63 

.•{.  m 

1.93 

1.99 

3.98 

4.  05 

3.28 

3.34 

2.81 

2.81 

Average. 


2.03 
2.55 
1.76 
1.23 
1.64 
1.G4 
2.11 
2.81 
3.28 
1.96 
2.90 
2.78 
4.45 
2.55 
5.13 
2.31 
3.  SA 
3.63 
1.96 
4.03 
3.31 
2.81 


SATURATION  EQUIVALENT. 

The  saturation  equivalent  is  the  amount  of  potassium  or  sodium  hy- 
drate necessary  to  saponify  a  given  weight  of  the  fat.  The  fat  is  pre- 
pared  for  saponification  by  melting,  allowing  curd,  salt  rnid  water  to 
subside,  and  filtering.  An  approximate  semi-normal  solution  of  the 
alkali  in  alcohol  is  employed  for  the  saponification.  The  al(u>hol  em- 
ployed should  be  previously  filtered  through  bone  black,  othorwi.se  the 
solution  will  be  too  highly  colored  for  delicate  titration. 

The  saturation  equivalent  is  expressed  in  abstract  numbers  obtained 
by  dividing  the  molecular  weight  of  the  alkali  employed  by  the  nutftber 
of  milligrammes  of  it  used  in  saponification.  The  numbers  for  the  two 
hydrates  thus  become  the  same. 
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It  appears  &om  the  table  that  the  sataration  equivalent  is  an  almost 
certain  test  of  pure  butter.  Its  range  in  the  analyses  made  is  from 
249.5  to  239.8,  while  in  the  oleomargarine  it  rises  to  284.7. 

^lANIPULATION. 

The  dried  and  filtered  butter  fat  is  weighed  in  a  small  beaker  with  a 
2  c  c.  pipette.  Five  stout  half-pint  clear  glass  beer  bottles  with  patent 
rubber  stopper  are  provided.  Into  three  of  these  two  c.  c.8  of  the 
melted  f^t  (35^)  are  run,  the  beaker  and  pipette  being  weighed  each 
time,  so  as  to  secure  the  exact  weight  of  fat  taken.  Into  each  of  the  five. 
bottles  are  now  run  25  c.  c.  of  the  alcoholic  potash  solution.  The  bot- 
tles are  then  stoppered  and  placed  on  steam  bath,  being  shaken  every 
five  minntes  nntil  the  fats  are  saponified.  When  the  bottles  are  nearly 
cool  they  are  opened,  and  1  c.  c.  phenolphthalein  solution  (e.  g.  to  250 
c.  c.  alcohol)  run  in. 

They  are  now  titrated  with  semi-normal  hydrochloric  acid  until  neu- 
tral. The  two  blanks  give  the  strength  of  the  alkali  solution,  and  the 
three  bottles  of  fats  show  how  much  of  the  alkali  had  been  neutralized 
in  saponification*  The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  this  process 
in  the  butters  already  analyzed : 

Triplicate  and  duplicate  determination. 


Satimtioii  coefficient 

No. 

1 

1. 

9. 

t. 

lloui. 

246.0 

S46.3 

244.7 

245.0 

2 

244.9 

245.0 

244.9 

2449 

3 

245.3 

244.6 

244.6 

244.8 

24 

284.6 

284.8 

284.7 

284  7 

4 

246.9 

246.3 

246^1 

6 

247.2 

247.0 

247.1 

7 

246.5 

246.3 

246.4 

14 

247.1 

246.4 

246.7 

15 

245.6 

244.8 

245.2 

16 

244.6 

244.2 

244.4 

17 

243.7 

244.1 

243.9 

18 

244.4 

244.1 

244.2 

19 

249.2 

24&7 

248.9 

20 

283.8 

284.1 

283.9 

21 

282.4 

282.6 

282.5 

23 

280.0 

280.0 

•••••*•• 

280.0 

SOLUBLE  AND  INSOLUBLE  FAT  AO£DS. 

The  best  proof  of  a  pure  or  adulterated  butter  is  in  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  soluble  and  insoluble  acids  which  it  contains.  A  first-class 
batter  fat  may  have  as  high  as  7  per  cent,  soluble  acid,  while  the  aver- 
age may  be  placed  at  5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adulterants 
used  in  butter  and  the  substitutes  therefor  will  be  found  to  contain  only 
5  i>er  cent,  or  less  of  soluble  acid.  It  may  be  granted  that  no  unadul- 
terated butter  will  contain  less  than  4  per  cent,  soluble  acid,  while  the 
Ihnit  might  well  be  placed  at  4.5  per  cent,  without  excluding  any  desira- 
ble genuine  batter.  The  estimation,  therefore,  of  the  soluble  acid  is  an 
argament  convincing  alike  to  the  chemist  and  the  court  whenever  the 
parity  of  a  batter  is  called  in  question. 

Theire  is  nothing  particularly  novel  in  the  method  which  has  been  em- 
piojad  in  the  present  work,  but  a  brief  summary  of  it  will  be  given. 
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MANIPULATION. 

Tbe  butter  fat  ib  ran  out  of  a  6  c.  c.  pipette,  aa  in  the  process  for  sat- 
uration equivaleat.  Of  tbe  alkali  solutioo  50  c.  c.  are  used.  Blanks 
are  made  as  before,  except  tbat  the  alcohol  is  evaporated  off  before  tlie 
tit-ratioD  is  made. 

WbeD  the  fat  is  sapouifled  the  contents  of  the  bottles  are  washed  into 
large  assay  flasks.  These  are  placed  over  the  steam-bath  and  allowed 
to  reraaiQ  until  the  alcohol  has  all  been  driven  off. 

Tbe  amount  of  semi-normal  acid  necessary  to  saturate  the  alkali  in 
the  blank  tests  is  now  accurately  determined,  and  this  amount  is  tlien 
run  into  the  flasks  containing  the  soaps.  Generally  about  1  c.  c.  more 
acid  is  added  than  is  necessary  to  set  free  tlie  fats ;  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Hot  water  is  then  added,  lOO-SOO  c,  c,  the  flask  stoppered  (with  a 
long  glass  tobe  1  m.  in  the  stopper)  and  heated  to  boiling  over  the 
steam  bath  with  repeated  sUabiug.  Tbe  flask  is  then  cooled  (in  ice- 
water  to  hurry  the  analysis)  and  the  water,  as  soon  as  tbe  inaolnble 
acids  have  solidified,  poured  through  a  filter  into  a  graduated  flask 
(600-1,000  c.  c.).  This  process  is  repeated  three  or  four  times  and  the 
tiltrate  made  up  to  600-1,000  c.  c,  and  100  c.  c.  taken  for  titration  with 
decinormal  alkali  solution.  If  any  excess  of  acid  has  been  added  it  is 
deducted  from  the  total  and  the  remainder  is  the  soluble  acid.  It  is 
calculated  as  butyric  acid  by  multiplying  number  c.  c.  ^-  alkali  by  .0088. 

The  insoluble  acids  are  brought  into  a  tared  dish^  any  in  the  filter  or 
flask  being  dissolved  in  ether,  dried  at  100°  with  stirring  with  absolute 
alcohol  to  remove  water,  and  weighed. 

In  the  table  will  be  found  the  results  of  the  analyses. 

Triplicate  and  duplkaU  analytei  of  fatty  aeidt  in  frttttwt  and  lubttitutti. 
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BESULTS  OF  ANATYSES. 

Am  has  been  said^  the  analyses  which  have  been  made  up  to  the  pres- '"' 
ent  time  have  been  ahnost  entirely  of  samples  obtained  in  the  local 
markets  or  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  object  in  view  has  been 
chiefly  the  developing  of  the  best  methods  of  work,  but  the  results  are 
of  Tidae  as  showing  the  composition  of  butters  obtained  in  the  public 
markets  of  one  of  our  large  cities  and  of  the  quality  manufactured  by 
the^  dairy  interests  of  the  neighboring  portions  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
giiua.  Many  of  the  creamery  butters  were  made  in  widely-separated 
Stotes,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  being  represented  in  Nos. 
170J,  1702,  and  1700,  while  the  majority  of  the  dairy  butters  were  sold 
at  fbrst  hand  by  formers  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Washington. 
Ifoe.  1708  and  1710  were  from  the  milk  of  an  extremely  well-bred  Jer- 
Bfsj  COW  of  celebrated  record,  and  No.  1724  was  the  well-known  Dar- 
Jington  print  of  Philadelphia. 

There  will  therefore  be  found  in  the  following  table  a  basis  for  char- 
fnoterizing  and  marking  the  quaUcies  of  a  good  butter : 
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Summary  of  the 


»       J 


Vo. 


1700 

1701 
1703 
1703 
1704 
1706 
1706 
1707 

1708 
1709 
1710 
1711 
1712 
1713 

1714 
1715 
1716 
1717 
1718 

1719 

1720 

1721 

1722 
1723 
1724 

1725 

1726 

1727 

1728 
1729 
1730 
1731 
1732 

1733 
1734 

1785 


Nftme. 


ConuneroiAl  Creftmefjr 


lomOt^BSMTj 

PenasylTUilft  Croamery 

Print 

Dairy 

do 

Pennsylvania  Creamery 
Grade  Aldemey 


Jersey  Cow,  Value  2d- .  - . 

Commercial  Tallow 

Commercial  Lard 

Commercial  Oloomarffaiine 

Jersey  Cow,  Yalne  2a 

Ordinary  Tab 


IftadeaW 


Somerset,  Pa 
Hemdon,  Ya 


Myers  ville,  Pa. 


Leesbur&r,  Va. 
jviUe,  ~ 
Spencerville,  MontecMnery 

County,  Maryland. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Hade  by— 


Aldemey  Print 
Creamery  Tab . 

Tnb  Print 

Oleomargarine. 
do 


Grade  Dairy 
Aldemey  ... 


Aldemey  and  Short-Horn 
stock. 

Aldemey «m.. ....... 

Hampton  Dairy —.. 

Darlington 


W.  H.  Spencer's  daagbter. 

W.  H.  Spenoer^a  grand* 

daagbter. 
Aldemey 


Grade  Aldemey 
Grade 


Alderney 

Grade  Aldemey 
Grade 


, . .  do 

Aldemey 


.do 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Virginia 


"Washington,  D.  C 


Chicago,  HI. 


Vienna,  Fairfax    County, 

Virginia. 
Chain  Bridge,  Alexandria, 

Va. 
Leesburg,  Va.  (near) , 


"W.  H.  Spencer 
WatU4&Seth. 


Bonjchtfti— 


Watts  &Seth. 
£.  Sherwood .. 


F.  K.  Ward . 
Wixom 


Bannard,  Lyman  Sc 

Co. 
Wm.Hant 


Samuel  Titos 


Falls  Church.  Va 

Hampu)n,  Baitiroore,  Md 
Darling,  Pa.,  Aug.  7 


Spencerville,  Md.,  Aug.  7 
. . .  .do 


Chain  Bridge,  Alexandria, 

Va.,  Aug.  7. 
Virginia 

Laurel,  Md.  (near) 


Spencerville,  Md 

Vienna,  Faiifax   County, 

Virgiriia. 

...do   

Chain  Bridge,  Alexandria, 

Va. 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia.. 


C.  Perrigo 

Charles  Kidgely  .. 
J.  &  J.  Darlington. 

W.  H.  Spencer's 

daughter. 
W.  K.  Spencer's 

granddaaghter. 
Samuel  Titus 


A.  R  Lefevre 
J.  P.  Dickey  . 

Harding. 

C.  H.  Oursler. 
J.  W.  Lynn  . . 


Wm.Hunt... 
Samuel  Titus 


John  Saunders. 


Washington,  D.  O. 
market. 

...do 

...do , 

....do..,...,..,,, 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 


Z.D.  Oilman 

...do 

...do 


Stall  481,  Center 
Market. 

Ward's  Dairy 

436  Ninth  street.. 

906Dsti«et 

916L&.aTe 


Washington,  D.  0. 
market. 
..-.do..... 


.do 


...do 

Baltimore,  Md 

Oyster's  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  market 

Washington,  D.C., 
market. 

....do  ............ 


.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

do 
do 

.do 
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CHABAOTEBISTICS  OF  A  GOOD  BUTTER. 

Creamery  batter  is  more  highly  valued  than  that  made  in  a  small 
way,  because  the  conditions  of  its  manufacture  are  better  understqpd, 
the  machinery  more  perfect,  and  the  cream  used  in  better  condition. 
In  this  way  a  butter  is  secured  of  a  pleasant  color  and  agreeable  flavor. 

In  respect  to  chemical  and  physical  composition  a  good  butter  should 
present  the  following  characteristics,  viz.: 

(1)  The  percentage  of  water  should  not  exceed  twelve.  In  most  of 
the  samples  examined  it  was  less  than  this. 

(2)  The  percentage  of  salt  may  vary  within  large  limits. 

In  fact,  many  persons  prefer  butter  perfectly  fresh,  while  others  like 
a  large  amount  of  salt  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  small  percentage 
of  salt  added  ordinarily  to  butter  acts  as  a  preservative.  Its  only  nse 
seems  to  be  one  of  taste. 

Judging  from  the  table  3  per  cent  appears  to  be  the  amount  of  salt  in 
American  butter,  the  variations  being  from  a  minimum  of  ]^23per  cent 
to  a  maximum  of  6.15.  The  percentage  of  salt,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
much  regarded  in  making  an  estimate  of  purity.  It  would  probably 
have  to  go  above  8  per  cent,  before  it  could  be  regarded  as  an  adul- 
teration. 

CURD. 

(3)  How  much  curd  can  a  good  butter  havef  This  is  a  difficult 
g^uestion. 

'  If  a  butter  should  have  no  caseine  in  it  at  all,  it  would  be  a  strong 
presumption  in  proof  of  adulteration.  If  it  has  too  much,  its  keeping 
properties  are  impaired. 

One  x>6r  cent,  of  curd  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  excessive  quantity. 
The  best  butter,  however,  should  contain  less  than  tlus  amount.  On 
account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  estimating  the  percentage  of  curd,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  make  it  a  criterion  of  purity. 

SPECIPIO  GRAVITY  OP  THE  BUTTER  FAT. 

(4)  The  fat  of  genuine  butter  is  heavier  than  that  of  tallow,  lard,  or  any 
of  the  common  fats  used  as  adulterants.  The  specific  gravity  of  butter 
fat  is  about  912,  water  being  taken  at  1,000.  On  the  other  hand,  tallow 
and  lard  have  a  relative  weight  of  only  900  or  less.  This  is  a  slight 
difference,  and  yet  it  is  a  valuable  one  when  the  question  of  adultera- 
tion is  raised.  But  the  difference  is  so  small  that  only  the  most  carefcd 
work  in  determining  the  specific  gravity  with  strict  attention  to  tem- 
perature and  manipulation  give  it  any  value.  Inasmuch  as  most  of 
the  fats  which  are  used  as  butter  surrogates  are  liquid  at  40^  0.  (104<^  F.) 
this  temperature  of  determination  has  been  used  in  the  foregoing 
analyses. 

The  numbers  given  were  not  obtained  by  calculation,  but  by  direct 
comparison  with  distilled  water  at  the  same  temperature.  While  this 
method  is  not  absolutely  correct,  owing  to  slight  differences  in  the  rates 
of  expansion  of  water  and  oils,  it  yet  gives  the  comparative  differences, 
and  these  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  such  analyses.  A  butter 
affording  a  fat  whose  specific  gravity  taken  as  above  falls  below  910, 
would  have  its  genuineness  subjected  to  doubt 
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SATTJBATION  EQUIVALSNT. 

(5)  The  qaantity  of  alkali  reqaired  to  saponify  the  fat  is  another 
meana  of  judging  of  the  parity  of  a  butter. 

Butter  fat  contains  an  acid  (butyric)  which  has  a  lower  molecular 
weight  than  the  oleic,  margaric,  andpalmic  acids,  which  form  nearly  all 
of  the  common  butter  adulterants.  By  reason  of  tnis  difference  the  quan- 
tities of  alkali  necessary  for  saponification  are  different  for  equal  weights 
of  butter  fats  and  those  of  lard,  tallow,  &c  This  difference  is  strikingly 
illustrated  ip  the  table  of  analyses,  and  is  the  most  reliable  evidence  ot 
the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  sample  under  consideration.  The  manip- 
ulation of  the  analysis  being  an  easy  one,  the  determinations  of  the  sat- 
nration  equivalent  is  generally  the  first  test  in  determining  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  butter.  If  this  number  should^fall  under  250  it  would  be 
safe  to  call  the  sample  genuine  butter. 

SOLUBLE  ACIDS. 

% 

(6)  Pure  butters  have  a  large  percentage  of  acids  soluble  in  water. 
The  perceptage  of  these  acids  to  the  total  weight  of  direct  butter  fat  is 
about  five.  Li  the  analyses  given  this  percentage  does  not  fall  below 
4.49,  nor  rise  above  6,  except  in  one  case  of  Jersey  butter,  made  under 
exceptional  conditions.  In  the  butter  substitutes  these  acids  rarely  ^o 
abov^  .5  per  cenjb.  Their  determination,  therefore,  is  an  almost  certain 
one  of  the  purity  of  the  sample. 

OPTICAL  PBOPEBTIES. 

(7)  Pure  uignelted  butter,  when  reviewed  through  a  selenite  plate  by 
polarized  light,  presents  a  uniform  tint  over  the  whole  field  of  "^sion. 

On  the  other  hand,  butter  substitutes  give  a  field  of  vision  of  a  mot- 
tled appearance.  This  phenomena  is  so  marked  that,  with  a  little  ex- 
Eerjence,  the  observer  will  be  able  to  tell  a  genuine  from  an  artificial 
otter  witii  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  While  the  examination  should 
never  stop  with  this  optical  test  above,  it  can  be  advantageously  used 
as  a  preliminary  step. 

MILK  ANALYSIS. 

Under  instructions  from  this  Bureau,  Mr.  Woodbury  Blair  placed  two 
cows  of  his  herd,  Belle  Hud  Kitty,  under  special  control.  The  object 
of  the  exx>eriments  was  not  to  determine  the  total  quantity  of  milk  pro- 
duced nor  of  the  rations  consumed,  but  to  see  if  the  character  of  the 
milk  was  influenced  by  the  admixture  of  ensilage  with  the  food.  The 
cows  were  fin^  placed  on  a  diet  of  ensilage,  bran,  &c,  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  milk  of  the  cows  taken  in  the  morning  was  subjected  to  analyses 
for  ten  consecutive  days. 

The  food  was  then  changed  to  chopped  hay,  bran,  and  corn-meal,  and 
the  analyses  made  as  above.  The  rations  were  then  changed  to  those  of 
the  first  trial,  and  the  analyses  continued  for  two  weeks  longer.  At  the 
time  of  each  change  of  diet  the  constituents  of  t!he  milk  were  subject  to 
some  variations,  which  passed  away  after  a  day  or  two.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  use  of  ensilage  produced  no  marked  change  in  the 
ohiaracter  of  the  milk.    In  the  c^e  of  Belle  the  percentage  of  sugar 
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was  slightly  decreased  and  that  of  fat  increased  by  the  ensilage  diet. 
With  Kitty  the  ensilage  diet  appeared  to  increase  the  sugar,  but  to 
diminish  the  fat.  A  mnch  larger  number  of  determinations,  however, 
must  be  made  before  any  definite  statement  concerning  the  effects  of 
the  ensilage  diet  can  be  made.  Mnch,  indeed,  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  ensilage  food.  This  is  so  variable  that  in  all  experiments  the  en- 
silage employed  should  be  subjected  to  &eqnent  examination- 
Analyses  of  the  ensilage  employed  will  be  found  in  ft  subsequent 
part  of  this  report. 

AualgtM  »f  Milt  /roM  W.  BlaWt  eoiti. 

COW:  BULLS.    IVED;  EHBIL1.GI. 
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ADDITIONAL  MILK  ANALYSES. 

In  the  followiQg  tables  are  given  the  results  of  the  remaininfjanalyBea 

iW^i)  b.v  They  will  be  of  interest  to  the  former 

'ariatioDS  in  the  character  of  the  milk 

The  character  of  the  food  and  other 

detalla  of  the  work  are  shown  in  the  tables. 
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mikfioM  F.  a.  awAth,  RyattteilU,  Mi. 


Miikfi-tm  G.  L.  Higby,  WooHUi)  lane,  D.  C. 


PE0PEETIK8  OP  A  GOOD  MILK. 
(1)  Specific  gravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  a  fair  average  milk  ia 
about  1.030;  when  tlie  ci'eam  has  been  removed  tliis  number  is  larger. 
It  19  a  very  commou  practice  in  milk  adulteratious  to  remove  the  cream 
and  then  add  water  until  tlie  denetit}'  of  the  milk  is  reduced  to  its  orig- 
inal degree.  For  this  reason  the  use  of  the  lactometer  in  determining 
the  purity  of  a  milk  from  its  specific  gravity  may  lead  to  serious  error. 
It  is  true  also  that  perfectly  genuine  may  vary  greatly  in  specific  grav- 
ity. Tbe  density  of  the  milk  taken  at  the  beginniiigof  milking  is  always 
greater  than  tbat  of  the  milk  taken  at  the  end  of  the  )>roceBS.  This 
arises  fh>m  the  welt-kuown  fact  tbat  the  first  of  tbe  milking  is  always 
poorer  in  fat  than  the  last.  In  fact  tbe  last  of  tbe  milking,  the  "  strip- 
pinga,"  is  often  almost  pure  cream.    Unless,  therefore,  the  conditions 
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under  which  the  sample  of  milk  is  obtained  are  known,  the  number 
expressing  its  density  is  not  conclusive  in  respect  of  its  genuineness. 

This  is  a  question,  however,  which  has  been  most  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  official  control  of  the  sale  of  milk,  and  it 
would  not  be  profitable  to  reopen  the  argument. 

(2)  Volume  of  cream, — ^The  volume  of  cream  which  a  given  milk  will 
afford  depends  on  many  conditions.  Among  the  causes  which  deter- 
mine the  variation  may  be  mentioned  distance  and  time  of  transporta- 
tion, shape  of  vessel  in  which  the  milk  is  placed,  temperature,  and  time 
allowed  for  the  cream  to  rise.  On  account  of  these  causes  of  variations, 
milks  taken  fh>m  the  same  cow  and  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible show  marked  variations  in  the  volume  of  cream  produced.  I  have 
also  noticed  that  milks  bought  at  random  from  the  dealers  do  not  show 
flo  large  a  volume  of  cream  as  those  which  are  presented  for  the  purpose 
of  analysis.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  reference  is  made  to  the  table  of 
anidyses  of  milks  obtained  from  Higby.  These  were  purchased  from  the 
milk-waj^n  each  morning,  and  the  driver  did  not  know  they  were  for 
analysis.    The  mean  per  cent,  of  cream  by  volume  is  7. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  milks  furnished  by  Smith  were  known  to  be 
used  for  anidysis.  The  mean  volume  per  cent,  for  the  two  sets  is  14J. 
These  significant  facts  show  the  importance  of  having  complete  control 
of  the  fading  and  milking  the  cows  in  the  subsequent  studies  of  the 
Department  in  this  direction.  In  fact,  I  may  add  that  the  value  of 
milk  analyses  in  determining  a  standard  of  comparison  for  American 
milks  depends  chiefly  on  such  a  supervision  as  I  have  mentioned. 

(3)  Fat. — ^The  percentage  of  fat  in  a  milk  is  not  always  proportionate 
to  the  volume  of  the  cream.  Therefore  the  determination  of  the  fat  or 
eiher  extract  gives  a  better  index  of  the  butter-making  value  of  the 
milk  than  is  afforded  by  the  volume  of  the  cream  alone.  Inasmuch  as 
the  real  market  value  of  a  milk  depends  largely  on  its  content  of  fat, 
the  numbers  given  in  the  preceding  tables  for  the  fat  per  cents  will 
be  studied  with  interest.  It  appears  that  the  percentage  of  fat  in 
American  milk  (107  analyses)  is  not  far  from  5. 

Solids  not  fat — When  milk  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  water- 
ftee  residue  weighed  the  percentage  of  total  solids  is  obtained.  K  the 
percentage  of  fat  is  subtracted  from  this  number  the  percentage  of 
^'solids  not  fat"  is  given.  -This  percentage  is  nearly  a  constant  quan- 
tity, and  in  average  milk  is  not  far  from  9.2.  When  the  number  falls 
bdow  9  it  is  &ir  to  presume  that  the  milk  has  been  watered  or  is  of  an 
inferior  quality. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  go  into  further  details  concerning  the 
analysis  of  milk  and  its  adulteration.  This  subject  will  be  presented  at 
a  subsequent  time  in  the  form  of  a  special  report 
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Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Waahingtonj  2>.  C,  September  11, 1884. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  publication  in  the  Annual  Be- 
pent  of  the  Department  for  1884  the  following  synopsis  of  the  work  of 
tlie  past  year  which  has  been  carried  on  under  my  direction. 
TluMQking  you  for  the  sincere  support  you  have  given  me  in  the  work, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

CLIFFOBD  BICHABDSON, 
l>r.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Chemist. 
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INVESTIGATIONS    OF    AMEEIOAN    CEREALS    AND    THBIB 

PRODUCTS. 

The  inveBtigatioDS  of  the  past  year  has  been  confined  almost  entirely 
to  wheat  and  its  products,  previous  analyses  of  com  having  been  8Qf6- 
cient  in  number  to  demonstrate  the  very  universal  uniformity  of  its 
composition.  A  number  of  weighings  of  varieties  of  the  latter  have 
been  made^  however,  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  size  of  kernels 
grown  in  different  portions  of  the  country,  and  a  few  determinations  of 
ash  and  albumrinoids* 

The  wheats  which  have  been  analyzed,  while  including  some  scat- 
tered specimens,  which  have  from  time  to  time  come  to  hand,  have 
been  principally  from  parts  of  the  country  which  were  not  well  repre- 
sented in  our  previous  report,  or  where  those  which  have  been  selected 
were  deemed  by  good  judges  to  be  not  truly  characteristic  of  the  State, 
as  in  the  case  of  Minnesota.  A  selection  from  Professor  Blount's  crop 
of  1883  has  also  been  examined,  it  being  the  third  consecutive^  year  in 
which  Colorado  varieties  grown  under  his  direction  have  been  aniib- 
lyzed.  The  roller  process  of  milling  havnig  attracted  much  attention 
and  taken  a  prominent  position  in  the  methods  of  ihilling  at  the  present 
day,  a  complete  series  of  samples  illustrative  thereof  has  been  supplied 
by  C.  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  and  partial  series  by  Warder 
&  Bamett,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Herr  &  Cissel,  of  Georgetown,  D. 
C,  together  with  numerous  flours  from  different  millers  in  Minnesota 
and  elsewhere,  manufactured  by  gradual  reduction. 

The  question  of  the  susceptibility  of  flour  and  other  grain  products 
to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  has  also  been  a  subject  of  considera- 
tion, and  baking  experiments  with  flours  from  various  States  and  of 
different  grades  have  been  carried  on  for  comparison  with  similar  work 
done  in  England  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  some  of  our  wheats  were 
included. 

WHEAT. 

In  previous  reports  the  analyses  included  determinations  of  water, 
ash,  oil,  fiber,  and  albuminoids.  During  the  past  year  the  determina- 
tions of  oil  and  fiber  have  been  omitted,  as  the  slight  variations  which 
have  been  found  to  occur  are  of  less  importance  in  the  consideration  of 
the  value  of  the  grain,  and  as  the  data  already  obtained  are  quite  suffix 
dent  for  this  purpose.  The  determination  of  the  albuminoids  in  connec- 
tion with  the  size  and  condition  of  the  wheat  settle,  a«  far  as  a  chem- 
ical and  physical  examination  can  succeed,  the  peculiarities  of  the  sam- 
ples in  hand. 

The  results  are  presented  in  the  following  tables,  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  previous  reports.  There  is  also  a  table  giving  such 
analyses  of  wheats  from  other  sources  as  have  not  hitherto  been  col- 
lected : 
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AVERAGES. 

The  analyses  in  the  preceding  tables,  when  combined  with  those  pre- 
viously published,  modify  to  a  certain  immaterial  degree  the  average 
composition  of  the  wheat  of  the  whole  country.  The  few  scattered 
analyses  from  the  Eastern  States  change  the  averages  for  those  States 
very  slightly,  the  greater  number  of  specimens  coming  from  Ohio,  Min- 
nesota, Dakota,  and  California,  localities  which  were  not  represented 
before,  or  at  most  indifferently  well ;  and  from  Colorado,  where  wheats 
from  the  same  farm  have  been  examined  for  three  consecutive  years : 
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Peculiarities  in  Different  Localities. 

OHIO. 

The  wheats  from  this  State  were  grown  by  William  B.  Alwood, 
saperintendent  of  field  experiments  at  the  farm  of  the  Ohio  State  Ex- 
periment Station.  In  our  original  bulletin  they  were  incorrectly  statlBd 
to  have  been  grown  on  the  University  Farm  by  W.  Brotherton. 

The  crop  of  1883  averaged,  it  is  said,  about  30  bushels  per  acre.  It 
was  not,  however,  entirely  plump,  "owing  to  a  wet  spring  succeeded  by 
dry  weather  before  ripening,''  and  the  weight  per  bushel  was  therefore 
light,  about  57  pounds.  The  fact  that  the  grain  was  shriveled  was  due 
to  a  lack  of  ability  to  fill  the  floury  portion  with  its  full  quantity  of 
starch,  and  the  relative  percentage  of  nitrogen  is  therefore  higher  tilian 
would  be  found  in  a  well-developed  grain. 

This  inability  to  form  the  usual  proportion  of  starch  in  the  grain,  or 
the  reverse,  an  enhanced  starch  formation,  will  be  seen  to  be  a  power- 
ful factor  in  altering  the  composition  of  the  wheat  grain.  The  specimens 
which  have  been  just  mentioned  from  Ohio,  and  others  from  Dakota, 
Colorado,  and  Oregon,  illustrate  the  dependence  of  the  relative  percent- 
age of  nitrogen  in  the  grain  upon  the  amount  of  starch  which  it  has 
been  able  to  accumulate. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  specimens  previously  analyzed  from  this  State  were  from  the 
exhibits  of  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Bailroad  in  the 
Department  Museum,  but  as  they  were  not  considered  representative 
wheats  by  prominent  millers,  and  the  results  were  Unsatisfactory  to 
them,  they  were  invited  to  send  samples  of  their  own  selection  from  the 
crop  of  1883.  The  analyses  given  in  this  bulletin  will,  therefore,  show 
the  composition  of  the  best  spring  wheat  of  Minnesota,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  represent  the  average  of  the  State,  as  the  samples  were  all 
of  No.  1  hard  wheat. 

The  average  of  the  analyses  previously  published,  of  the  four  made 
this  year,  and  of  all  taken  together,  are  given  below : 


Analyses  and  oonstitaenta. 


> r — ' r  

Number  of  analyses 

Weight  of  100  grains grams 

Water percent 

Ash - do.. 

rrndetermined -. do.. 

Albuminoids - do.. 

Total - 

Nitrogen do.. 


Bailroad 

exhibits, 

&o. 


0. 
3.354 


10.60 

1.71 

75.03 

12.66 


100.00 


2.03 


No.  1  hard 

wheat, 

1883. 


4. 
3.001 


8.64 

1.91 

75.05 

14.40 


100.00 


2.31 


AIL 


13. 
3.168 


9.06 

1.77 

75.09 

18.18 


100.00 


2.U 


The  average  of  all  probably  fairly  represents  the  production  of  the 
State,  while '*  No.  1  hard  spring  wheat 'Ms  richer  in  albuminoids,  but 
small  in  size,  both  of  wliich  characteristics  are  due  to  a  lack  of  starch, 
owing  to  the  short  period  of  growth  and  rapid  maturity  and  consequent 
inability  to  accumulate  that  constituent. 


DAKOTA. 


Through  the  kindness  of  General  M.  V.  Z.  Woodhull,  8i>eciraens  of  the 
crop  of  spring  wheat  of  1883  from  some  of  the  leading  farms  of  the 
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TerrUoiy  have  been  sent  to  this  division.  As  will  be  seen,  they  are 
all  extremely  rich  in  albuminoids  with  the  exception  of  that  grown  in 
Pembina.  One  8x>ecimen  contains  18.03  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  and 
the  ten  together  average  over  15  per  cent. 

Average  campoHtion  of  Dakota  spring  wheats  crop  of  1883. 
Weight  of  100  grains L grams..      3. 151 

Water percent..  8.51 

AJsh do....  1.94 

Uodeteimined do....  74.11 

Allmminoids do....  15.44 


Total 100.00 


Nitrogen do —      2.47 

The  wheat  containing  18.03  per  cent,  of  albuminoids  is  the  richest 
which  has  yet  been  analyzed  in  the  United  States.  It  was  grown  in 
La  Moore  County  by  Sykes  &  Hughes,  and  is,  of  course,  a  spring  variety. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  observe  the  composition  of  a  winter  wheat 
grown  on  that  soil. 

Of  winter  varieties  only  one  specimen  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Territory.  This,  in  comparison  with  a  spring  wheat  from  the  same 
source,  shows  that  the  peculiarities  are  without  doubt  due,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Ohio  and  Minnesota,  to  a  difference  in 
tikt  amount  of  starch  stored  in  the  grain. 

The  size  or  weight  per  hundred  grains  of  the  two  specimens  was — 

Grams. 
Winter.. 3.513 


Spring 

and  the  percentages  of  albuminoids — 


2.755 


10.68 


Winter 

Spring 14 

the  latter  being  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  former,  so  that  if  the 
winter  wheat  were  supposed  to  be  diminished  in  size  at  the  expense  of 
itB  starch  the  relative  percentage  of  nitrogen  would  rise  to  a  point  near 
that  usually  found  in  spring  wheats.  The  spring  wheats  xpay,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  richer  in  nitrogeu,  owiug,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  to 
their  inability  to  fill  out  the  grain  with  starch  to  a  size  correspoudiug 
with  winter  grain. 

COLORADO. 

In  a  previous  report  the  analyses  were  published  of  a  large  number  of 
wheats  from  Colorado,  grown  during  the  years  1881  and  1882,  by  Prof. 
A.  B.  Blount,  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins.  The  average 
composition  for  each  year  was  as  follows: 

Average  composition  of  Colorado  tcheat  crops  of  1881  and  1882. 


Analyses  and  e<mBtitaents. 


1881. 


1882. 


VvalMr  of  TttieCies  tnftlyzed 

Wef^bt  of  100  grains grams.. 

Wat«r percent.. 

Afth - - — do.... 

•il do... 

Carbhjdratea do..., 

Cniaflbor do.... 

••.•••.« •• do — 


33 


4.865 


4.283 


.do. 


9.86 

2.28 

2.41 

70.48 

l.^7 

13.40 

100.00 

2.14 

8.80 
1.09 
2.38 

72.08 
1.7C 

in.04 


100.00 


2.09 
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Or  for  the  two  seasons  2  , 

Average  conqyosition  of  Colorado  wheats  for  the  two  aeasom,  1881  and  1882. 

Number  of  varieties  analyzed 45 

Weight  of  100  grains .• grams..  4.682 

Water per  cent..     9.57 

Asli do 2.21 

OU do....     2.38 

Carbliydrates do 70.91 

Grade  fiber do 1.62 

Albuminoids do....  13.31 

100.00 
Nitrogen do 2.13 

Specimens  of  the  crop  of  1883  have  been  examined,  and  the  average 
for  that  year  obtained. 

Average  composition  of  Colorado  wkeatf  orop  of  1883, 

Number  of  varieties  analyzed , ••.••  ••......,...        57 

Weight  of  100  grains gramB..  3.041 

Water ! peroent..  9.38 

Ash , do 2.09 

Undetermined d<u.'.t-  76.79 

Albuminoids do 11.74 

lOCKOO 
Nitrogen do....    1.88 

It  is  plain  that  there  has  been  a  very  marked  falling  off  in  albumi- 
noids. Twenty-eight  of  the  fift^-seven  varieties  examined  this  year 
were  also  among  the  specimens  ot  1881.  The  averages  for  the  two 
years  of  the  same  varieties  show  in  the  same  way  changes  sneh  as  were 
seen  in  the  average  of  all. 

Average  composition  of  twentp-seven  Colorado  wheats  in  1881  and  in  1883. 


CoDstitaents. 


Weight  of  100  grains .- grams. 

Water percent. 

Ash .- do... 

TJodetermiDed • do... 

Albaminoidfl • ^ do... 


Nitrogen • do... 


188L 


i.947 


9.88 

2.23 

74.62 

18.42 


100.00 


2.15 


18B8. 


4.197 

9il5 

2.00 

78.66 

12.19 


100.00 


1.96 


There  has  been  a  flailing  off  in  ash  and  albuminoids,  and  in  the  weight 
of  100  grains,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  change  .in  these  respects  is 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  each  analysis  in  this  regaotl. 
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Seriil  nmnber. 


Weight  of  100 
graios. 


ComparUon  of  the  crops  of  1):j81  atid  1883. 

Water.  Ash.  Albuminoids. 


Nitrogen. 


1881.  ,    1883. 


1883.       1881.   I    1883. 


728 

2133, 

71i 

iiae 

738 

2127 

72» 

714 , 

2180 

720 

2131 

721 

2138 

7a» 

2133 

735 

•pIwV.  .  ••  •  •   •  m„^  a  ••  •  I 

■  Z3-  ««••■»«•   ■•««> 

2135 

723 

2138 

730 

2137. 

72i 


i  Graint 
4.702 


i.484 


4.131 


Qramu. 

"'4.223 

"i'024 

'  i'ni' 

*'i*442' 

"i'ioe 


1881. 


Perct.    VcTcU  I  Perci. 

ia55l ;      2.24 

9.53    


1881. 


!    3.572 


4.824 


9.72 

"i'oi 
"'9.55 

10.07 

0.  m" 


Peret, 


5.036 


8. 08 

8.75 

'8.35 

8.' is 

"8.' 87' 

'i'vo 


PereU 
11.75 
X.  y«)  ).•«••■ . . 
2.28  ; t    13.75 

1.91  ! ,    12.25 

1      2.10  • 

2.60  I I    13.81 

2.20   


1883.   I    1881. 


1883. 


Perct. ,  Peret,  I  PereU 
!      L88 


1.90 


"    14.49 

2.07  I 

l.iS  ! i    12.25 

2.03    : 

U.75 

2.13  ! 


2.04 


9.80 
"ii.*03" 

iL'ss" 
ii'io 

'i2.'25' 


4.'739  ' "i6.*i7' :"'2.'o2*!. .......  "u.'ie 


3.618  1 

&90CJ ;      9.51  I, 

•  •••... I    4.162  '........I 

6.137 9.93  I, 

4.818   

I      9.74  !. 

i    3.351  I I 

• i      9.75    . 

3.761 I 

i    10.55  '. 


9.12 


2188 ' I    3.442  : 

741 3.851  ; 10.24 

2119 3.739    

736 5.214 10.23 

2141 1 4.247 

731 i    5.50C   

2148 4.425 

742 !    5.145    

2188 ! 4.651 

748 4636    

2154. ' 3.968    

727 ! '■      9.66 

2158 : '    r..578    


10.73 

9.78 

8.97 

9.89 

1 

9.30 

*      9.89 

8.80  ; 
8.'90  . 

I 

aie'l 

9.*73'' 

9.' 47! 

I 

9.93  ' 
6.' 73 
8.97 
9.' 30 

o.iS 

KCO 

o.io 

0.'i8 
8.'27 
7.95 


745 4.072    9.07 

2160 ,    2.838    

746 4.499    9.17 

2181 '    4.208  ! 

718 SwlOO  ' !    10.58 

21tt I    4.191  : 

717 4214' ;      9.57 

2163 :    3.252    

788 &536   9.93    

2164 5.032    10.20 

748 1    5.754! 10.02    

2165 i    4.861    KD8 

749 5.924  : 9.91     

3166 4  761    J^.TO 

751 5.193  , 9.38    

2167 4414 10.15 

737 1    5.368; 1    10.42.'.- , 

2168 '    4546! i    10t05 


I 


•I 


2.08 
*2.'07 
*2.*i9 
"2."  57 
'2."54 
'2.' 17 

iio 
i.*8.i 
2.i:j 

B    A    •    •      •     • 

...  .•«> 

•j."i5 

2.' 08 

2.' 50 

'2.' 70 

■  •  •  •  ■  • 

2.03 

i.*99 

'2.' 67 

'2^32 

•J.  53 

k'si 


L96 

i'os' 

2.23 


14  60 


13.62 


11.73  ! 

1 

11.03 

'i2.*78': 
ii'uS'i 


14  35 


I 


j   12. 94 

'2*16*  ...r....j  11.03 

10  o« 

1.91 

12.44 


I     12.93 
i3.*50' 

•  •   •  •    a  a 

11.19 

ii'is 

i5.'25" 


1.96  I 
'i.'87 

iij 

i.'97 

i'os' 

'2.'C5' 

12.06 
2.10; 11.85 

13.02 
2.02 

12.94 


11.55 

"i'ik' 
'iL'ss" 

is.'so" 

"ii.*03 

'  ii'es' 
I 

i  "ii'og" 


2.20 
1*06 

i'ii 
•i'ii 

i.'96 
i.'88  I 

^  Si   I 
2*35" 

iis 

2."  07 
i.'06 

i.'w 

2.*07 
2.'i6 
i.'79 

i'io 
•I'ii 
i.'o3 
i'is 

2.*07 

2."  is 

2.'25 


1.57 
i'76 
i'82 
L'96 
i.'86 
i.'88 

i.'io 
2.*6i 

2.07 

i'36 

i."76 
i.'87 

i.'eo 

i.'85 
i.'76 

2.*  is 
i.93 

i.*85 

i.'is 
i'67 
i'oo 

i"93 


14  04 

2.05  : 12.08    

1418  ! 2.27  . 

2.08' 12.95    '        2.07 

j     13.62    

2.02  : 1400 


2.18 


»> 


2.10 

•i'os' 
'i'Js" 


15.25 

ii.35 

15.15 

13.48 

i&06 

iieo 

! 

2.44  ;, 


2.41 


2.30 
2."  16 


2.02 


There  was  a  loss  of  albuminoids  in  every  variety,  with  four  exceptions, 
and  a  decrease  in  weight  in  all  but  one.  This  change,  which  at  first 
seemed  rathet  surprising,  is  explained  by  Professor  Blount  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Colorado  Agricultural  College, 

Fort  ColUiu,  Colo.f  June  17,  1884. 

llT  DSAR  Sib  :  Tonr  letter  of  the  11th,  iDclosine  analyses  of  wheats,  received.  I 
am  not  at  all  snrprised  at  the  fSEkllinjo;  off  in  the  albnminoids  and  other  deleterious 
duuDges.    I  think  I  can  give  a  satiB]^tory  reason  for  the  deterioration. 

fint.  In  Jnne  of  last  year,  while  these  wheats  w(*ro  in  the  formation  stace,  we  had 
a  lieavT  and  destmotive  hail-storm,  which  almost  entirely  destroyed  my  whole  crop. 
80  badly  was  it  beaten  down  that  it  was  a  month  before  the  crop  was  where  it  was 
befon»  and  nothalf  of  it  then  was  mukini;  anything  like  good  grain.    I  iind  when 
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the  wheat  plant  is  in  any  way  injared  the  grain  especially  suffers  most.  The  foliage, 
if  anything,  rather  flourishes,  or,  in  other  words,  grows  more  vigorously  and  rank. 
The  sap  is  more  abundant,  uud  the  grain  producing  elements  much  less. 

Second.  Last  year  up  to  August  we  bad  much  more  rain  than  ever  before.  Fre- 
quent showers,  followed  by  hot  suns  and  damp,  sultry  air,  made  many  of  my  wheats 
rust.     Those  injured  and  put  back  by  bail  sutfered  most  from  rust. 

I  am  satisfied  these  are  the  causes  of  deterioration  noticed  in  the  analyses.    The 
difference  in  the  two  seasons  was  as  great  as  that  between  ours  generally  and  that  of 
Iowa.     I  think  this  year  will  bring  out  my  hybrids  with  a  better  showing. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  E.  BLOUNT. 
Clifford  Eicuardson,  Esq., 

Aasistant  Chemist. 

Professor  Bloant'B  conclusions  are  interesting  and  undonbtedly  cor- 
rect, and  show  how  sensitive  wheat  is  to  causes  affecting  its  develop- 
ment. 

Arrested  development  may  apparently  produce  two  results,  according 
to  the  period  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  at  which  it  occurs.  In  tJie 
Colorado  specimens,  as  Professor  Blount  remarks,  the  supply  of  nitro- 
gen was  probably  cut  off  by  the  injury  done  by  storms.  In  the  oases 
of  the  Ohio  wheats,  which  owed  their  small  size  and  shriveled  ap- 
pearance to  wet  weather  just  before  harvesting,  the  check  to  develop- 
ment came  after  the  nitrogenous  portion  of  the  seed  had  been  stored  up 
and  prevented  the  accumulation  of  the  starch  which  was  necessary  to 
make  a  plump  grain. 

Professor  Blount  proposes  to  continue  his  experiments,  and  it  will  be 
very  interesting  to  observe  the  quality  and  composition  of  succeeding 
crops. 

In  1882  the  product  of  several  seed  wheats  sent  to  Colorado  in  1881 
was  found  to  be  much  richer  in  albuminoids  than  the  original  seed,  and 
in  our  previous  bulletin  attention  was  called  to  this  febct.  Of  the  last 
year's  crop  eight  varieties  were  from  seed  sent  to  Professor  Blount  from 
Washington. 

A  comparison  of  the  analyses  will  show  the  changes  during  the  past 
unfavorable  season: 

Comparison  of  Department  seed  and  Colorado  oropi,  186^'83. 


Serial  number. 


2173. 
2174. 
2175- 
2176. 
2177. 
2178. 
2179. 
2180. 
2181. 
2182. 
2183. 
2184. 
2185. 
2186. 
2187. 
2188. 


Averago . 
(H\n 


Weight  of  100 
grains. 


Seed. 


Qrams. 
4.152 


8.650 


4.336 
"2.'6i2 


4.084 
'8.'i88 


8.482 


Crops. 


Oramt. 

•  ••••••  a 

4.182 


3.650 
"i'694 


4.957 

■3.'23i 

3.818 


2.879 
i'oM 


3.922 


6 


Water. 


Seed. 


Per  ct. 
9.84 


9.40 
'"9'74 

"i.'oo 

'ii.*35 
'i6.*50 
'io.*38 
"6.'48 


Crops. 


iao7 


Perct. 
""9.'60 

'"i'ii 

*"*9."66 

'*i6.*25 

*"ii.*ii 

"'9.' 44 

"*9'2i 

"9*92 

'^9.'« 

Esa 
8 
5 


Ash. 


Deeo. 


Perct. 
1.78 


1.94 
"i.94" 
'i.'86 
"i.'75 
'i.'95 
*i.'89 
'2.' 66' 


1.9$ 


Crops. 


Peret 

"i'ii 
"iio" 

'"'i.*95 

"*2.'io 

"2.' 64' 

"2.17 

"i'oi 

■"i'20 


Albuminoids. 


tseeo. 


Peret. 

9.  vO 


2.10 
r  ■■'j,i!i.u' 


7 
1 


11.73 

ii'w 

10.33 

ii'io 

"9.' 80 

'io.  is 


11.11 


Crops. 


PereU 

"ii'io" 
"ii'ii 
"ii*95 
*'ii*43 
"ii'io 
""ii.38 
"ii'si" 


•t 


14.53 


12.38 

? 
1 


Nitrogen. 


Seed. 


Peret. 
1.60 


1.88 


2.02 


L65 


2.02 


1.57 


1.62 


1.88 


Crops. 


Peret. 
""i.'79 


2.18 
'i'oT 


t09 

'i'oi 


1.82 

i.'ei 


7 
1 
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The  ayerages  show  that  the  crop,  notwithstanding  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, has  improved  in  ash  and  albamiiioids  and  size  of  the  grain,  and 
that  the  conelusioDS  of  previous  analyses  are  verified.  The  last  variety, 
No.  2187-8,  WQ^s  the  only  one  to  lose  in  percentage  of  albnmiuoids,  and 
this  was  plainly  because  it  contained  in  the  seed  a  higher  amount  than 
could  be  supported  by  Colorado  conditioos  in  the  crop.  This  same 
wheat,  the  Geiger,  a  spring  variety  from  Asia,  it  will  be  noticed  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  a^h  in  connection  with  its  high  percentage  of 
albuminoids,  and  loses  the  one  with  the  decrease  of  the  other.  Atten- 
tion has  already  been  drawn  to  the  intimate  relation  between  asb  and 
albuminoids  in  the  whole  grain  in  the  previous  report,  and  the  reason 
of  this  will  appear  in  later  analyses,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  bran 
and  germ,  both  storehouses  of  nitrogen,  contain  large  amounts  of  ash. 

That  Colorado  is  a  place  where  a  rich  and  fine  wheat  can  be  raised  is 
evident  from  the  work  of  the  past  three  years ;  but  it  is  also  plain  that 
all  the  aid  which  human  agency  can  control  must  be  given  to  this  end. 
Two  samples  of  wheat  grown  in  another  part  of  the  State,  Fremont  ^ 
County,  which  have  been  in  the  Department  museum  for  some  time,  are 
not  rich  in  albuminoids,  containing  each  only  9.80  per  cent.  This 
variation  shows  that  great  care  is  always  necessary  to  keep  the  grain 
at  a  hig^  standard  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  wheats  from  Fremont 
Oonnty  something  was  lacking. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  conclusion  was  drawn  last  year  that  Oregon  produced  a  wheat 
extremely  poor  in  albuminoids,  although  the  appearance  of  the  grain 
was  £eur  and  large. 

Surprise  having  been  expressed  at  this  statement,  it  was  suggested 
that  an  analysis  should  be  made  of  a  selected  sample  of  Oregon  wheat 
of  the  crop  of  1883.  For  this  pursose  a  specimen  was  chosen  which  the 
Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  presented  to  its  guests  at  a  dinner  in  Walla 
Walla,  during  the  excursion  given  by  the  road  in  the  autumn  of  1883. 
The  result  (serial  No.  1854)  was  a  complete  confirmation  of  previous 
analyses.  The  percentage  of  albuminoids  found  was  7.70,  and  this  de- 
termination having  been  confirmed  by  duplication,  the  wheat  was  proved 
to  be  the  lowest  in  albuminoids  of  any  that  have  been  examined  in  this 
country.  Its  appearance  was  fine,  but  the  size  of  the  grain  smaller 
than  one  usually  expects  in  Oregon  wheats. 

Attempts  to  obtain  samples,  typical  of  the  production  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  coast,  have  failed,  but  a  consideration  of  the  great  range  of 
climate  found  there,  together  with  a  few  analyses  of  samples  found  in 
the  museum  of  the  Department,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
wheats  of  California,  at  any  rate  as  a  whole,  would  not  be  found  to  be 
as  starchy  as  those  from  Oregon,  except  where  the  climate  corresponds. 

MAIZE. 

Before  considering  the  investigations  of  wheat  products,  a  synopsis 
of  our  work  ui>on  maize  (corn)  may  well  follow. 

The  average  composition  of  com  from  the  various  States,  derived 
from  the  analyses  published  in  a  previous  bulletin,  differed  very  slightly 
ill  their  percentages  of  albuminoids.  The  observations  upon  this  cereal 
daring  tiie  i^ast  year  have  been  confined,  therefore,  to  determinations  of 
nitrogen  and  ash  in  a  number  of  samples  from  localities  from  which  none 
bad  been  jireviously  received,  and  to  taking  the  wc^ights  of  one  hundred 
kemelB  of  specimens  fix)m  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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Analyses  of  American  com  by  States — Continned. 


Variety. 


Serial 
nninber. 


Ash. 


C«lor»i1o: 

Yellow  Dent. 

Whit«»Dont.. 

Yellow  Dent . 

Do 

CaUfomiA : 

White  Flint.. 
Yellow  Dent 
White  Dent.. 
Yollow  Dent. 
White  Dent. . 
Yellow  Dent . 
Kixed  Dent. . 
White  Dent.. 

Do 

Do 


1985 
108G 
1987 
1088 

2296 
2297 
2298 
2291) 
231)0 
2301 
2302 
2303 
2304 
2305 
2306 


Percent. 

1.92 
3.08 
2.06 
1.85 

1.70 
1.35 
1.80 
1.41 
1.68 
1.46 
1.59 
1.54 
L58 
1.63 
L45 


Albomi- 
Doidft. 


Nitro^^en. 


Per  cent.  \  Per  cent 


9.10 

12. 25 

9. 28 

a93 

11.73 
9.80 

11.73 
&40 

11.  :i8 

10.68 
9.63 
9.63 

10.33 
9.80 
9L80 


1.46 
1.96 
1.48 
1.43 

1.88 
1.57 
1.88 
1.34 
1.82 
1.71 
1.54 
1.54 
1.65 
1.57 
L57 
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Jvti'uijo  ivin}tu8itwn  oj  Amrrlatn  corn. 


1 
Ixicaliiy,  Ac. 

Ah]i. 

Albuitii- 

Uditlit. 

Per  cent 
10.46 
10.31 

Nitrogen. 

Number  ' 

of 
analyses. : 

114 

88 

alhnnii- 
Tioi<U. 

IliCbest 
albumi- 
noids. 

▲iiMtic4^  1882 

AmmtitiM,imi 

Per  cent 
1.52 
1.58  1 

Per  cent. 
1.67 
1.65 

Percent 
7.00 
7.88 

Per  cent 
13.05 
12.83 

ATvncv 

1.55  1 

10.39 

L66 

202  1 

7.00 

^         IS.  85 

**'^"^Hf^   ••••••••.- 

KewTork 

1.43  i 
1.48  ' 
1.68  , 
l.,')7  ' 
l..'>4 
2.23 

1.56  i 

1 
1 

10.54 
10  06 
10.07 
10.75 
10.47 
U.89 
10.26 

1.69 
1.61 
1.61 
1.72 
1.68 
1.58 
1.64 
1 

9  1 
20 
16 
15 
13 

A 

9.10 
7.88 
8.40 
9.28 
9.10 
8.93 
8.40 

12.43 

IBbioifi 

12.08 

MiinMwote r . 

12.43 

IMkota 

12.25 

IffiimakA 

12. 25 

Colomdo , 

12.25 

f7t1ffnTnte..........*.rrr,..Tr«.*.T 

1L73 

Among  the  determiDatioDS  of  the  ash  aod  nitrogen  in  the  crop  of 
ldd3y  given  in  the  preceding  tables,  there  is  as  little  variation  as  in  pre- 
vious analyses,  and  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  latter  are  con- 
firm^. The  average  of  all  the  determinations  for  each  year  and  for 
both  together  vary  only  in  the  hundredths  of  a  per  cent.  Com  may  be 
said,  therefore,  without  doubt,  to  be  very  constant  in  its  composition 
within  narrow  limits.  An  occasional  exception  will  no  doubt  appear, 
as  is  the  case  of  the  ash  in  serial  ^o.  1986,  from  Colorado,  which  rises 
to  3.08  per  cent.,  but  among  over  two  hundred  analyses  this  is  hardly 
remarkable. 

The  averages  for  the  States,  as  would  be  expected,  agree  weU.  Col- 
orado is  represented  by  only  four  specimens,  which  happen  to  be  below 
the  average^  while  California,  represented  by  eleven,  raises  the  average 
for  the  Pacific  slope,  which,  in  the  previous  report,  after  the  analyses 
of  two  specimens  from  Oregon,  appeared  very  low. 

Sndi  analyses  by  other  investigators  as  have  been  collected  since  the 
appearance  of  the  last  bulletin  on  this  subject  appear  here  in  a  table 
by  tiiemselves.    The  results  there  given  coincide  with  our  own. 

Previous  results  showed  that  corn  varied  in  weight  from  53  grains 
per  hnndred  kernels  to  23  grains,  averaging  about  37.  How  far  lo- 
cality and  surroundings  influenced  this  has  been  to  a  degree  deter- 
mine by  the  examination  of  specimens  collected  by  the  agents  of  the 
Department  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

^e  averaged  of  the  results  given  in  our  original  report  follow : 

Com  J  average  weight  of  100  hemeU, 
DENT. 


Locality. 


Fiii»€>dStatM 

Hiddle  States 

Sootbcm  State0 

Northern  Central  States. 

Northwestern  States 

thmtbirestern  Sutes 

JfooBtain  ivgkm 

Factflc  States 

yew  York 

P^nnsjlTania 

JfrmXtmey 

Ifaryland 

Virjslnia 

Wt«t  Virginia. 

Knl     ' 

Troi 

KorUb  Cattdina 


No  of 
samples. 

Averai^ 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Qramt. 

Orame. 

QrMm$. 

1,009 

30.  7475 

64. 1020 

18.8586 

34 

30.6963 

58.1560 

27.4900 

427 

40.  8233 

64.  lO-.'O 

15^5040 

177 

33.  5430 

51.  2106 

13.8586 

140 

29. 1013 

47. 2490 

16. 0737 

202 

39.  82i.»8 

57.6890 

22.2990 

10 

32  3279 

39. 1460 

1&8545 

18 

34.  7727 

49. 1130 

21.6030 

o 

31.0393 

33.3200 

2a  7586 

12 

34. 9457 

41.3560 

27.4900 

r. 

44. 2950 

56. 6640 

35.7330 

1;. 

42.7112 

58. 1560 

34.0010 

:a 

43. 2024 

59. 7100 

24.1600 

'J7 

39. 2584 

50.  8610 

2a  7720 

r.t 

42. 4498 

60. 9090 

28.0280 

GO 

45.2508 

64.  1020 

29.6330 

58 

42. 6440 
37.30dd 

60.6360 

00. 1470 

17 

54.66S0 

27.1990 
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As  refrards  variety,  the  Dent,  as  would  be  expected,  averages  heavier 
I>er  buDdrod  kernels  than  the  Flint,  and  with  it  also  lie  the  extremes 
of  weight,  04  grams  per  hundred  and  thirteen.  In  soatheru  hititudes  the 
Dent  kernels  ^re  much  heavier  than  in  the  northern,  between  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  the  Southern  there  being  a  difference  of  ten  grams  per 
hundred.  In  New  England  Dent  corn  is  hardly  ever  raised,  but  the 
Flint  which  is  raised  nearly  equals  in  weight  the  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 
Conversely,  Flint  onl>  is  raised  in  the  North  and  Northwest,  and  there 
excels  in  weight. 

'The  heaviest  com  comes  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,  and  from  the  last-named  State  the  heaviest  single  speci- 
mens. The  weight  per  hundred  kernels  in  the  larger  corn-producing 
States  averages  about  thirty-two  grams  (or  an  ounce),  Mssonri  being 
somewhat  higher — ^forty  grams. 

OHSMISTBT    OP    THE    HOLLER    MILLING    PROCESS   OF  GRADUAL  RE- 
DUCTION. 

It  is  the  object  of  milling  to  reduce  the  floury  portion  of  the  wheat- 
grain  to  the  finest  possible  form  without  injuring  its  physical  condition, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  complete  exclusion  of  portions  of  the  bran 
and  germ,  and  such  refuse  products  as  would  iujure  its  baking  qualities 
and  color.  An  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  grain  will  enable' us 
to  understand  the  difficulties  to  be  met  and  the  way  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent products  which  have  been  analyzed  are  obtained. 

If  a  blade  of  wheat  wei*e  much  thickened  and  the  two  halves  then 
folded  back  upon  themselves  a  transverse  section  of  it  would  represent 
a  stmilar  section  of  the  grain;  that  is  to  say,  the  two  lobes  would  meet, 
fiorming  what  is  known  in  the  grain  as  the  crease  within  which  would 
be  inclosed  and  hidden  a  portion  of  the  outer  covering.  This  explains 
how  diflBcult  it  is  in  preparing  the  wheat  for  milling  to  remove  all  the 
fofeign  matter  which  this  crease  contains.  On  the  exterior  of  the  grain 
there  is  found  toward  one  end  a  collection  of  hair,  and  at  the  other  end 
iq>pear8  the  embryo,  or  germ.  A  longitudinal  section  shows  both  of 
these  undesirable  additions  to  the  floury  matter  of  the  grain.  Aside 
from  its  exterior  appearance  the  wheat-grain  is  essentially  an  embryo, 
the  germ,  together  with  a  sux)ply  of  food,  the  endosperm  or  floury  mat- 
ter, surrounded  by  several  membranes  or  coats  of  greater  or  less  im> 
IK>rtance.  On  the  exterior  is  the  flrst  membrane,  or  cuticle,  a  very  thin 
coating,  easily  removed  by  rubbing.  Next  follows  a  more  important, 
bectmse  thicker,  portion  of  the  outer  covering,  consisting  of  two  layers 
of  cellular  tissue,  the  epicarp  and  endocarp.  These  three  membranes 
together  form  the  outer  covering  of  the  grain,  and  from  one  of  them,  the 
epicarp,  spring  the  hairs  which  are  found  on  one  end.  These  envelopes 
are  colorless  and  very  light,  constituting  only  from  3  to  3^  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  and  are  more  or  less  easily  removed  by  friction.  From  an 
examination  of  a  section  of  the  grain,  it  is  seen  that  within  the  crease 
tins  is  of  course  im)>ossible,  so  that  while  the  preparation  of  the  wheat 
for  milling  may  remove  the  hairs  and  much  of  the  cuticle  and  dirt  it 
cannot  completely  free  it  from  them.  It  is  this  inherent  difliculty  that 
the  roller  mills  attempt  to  overcome  by  splitting  the  grain  along  the 
crease  cuid  i^fterwards  cleaning  it  with  brushes. 

Under  these  outer  coverings  are  three  membranes,  known  as  the  testa 
CT  tpiaperm^  the  tegmenj  and  the  embryoKs  envelope.  The  testa  is  a  com- 
pact amJr^  and  carries  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bran.    The  tegmen  is 
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au  extremely  thiu  meiubraut*,  not  easily  seen  except  where  it  becomes 
thick,  and  just  under  the  testa  in  the  heart  of  the  crease.  It  is  not  of 
importance  from  a  niilliii;;'  ])oint  of  view.  T!ie  tcstji  ami  t('.(;m(Mi  form 
about  2  per  cent,  of  the  grain.  • 

The  mnbryom  membrane  is  a  continuation  of  the  embryo  around  the 
endosperm  or  floury  portion  of  the  grain.  It  is  composed  of  cells  which 
ate  often  erroneously  termed  gluten  cells,  but  the  true  gluten  cells  are 
scattered  through  the  endosperm.  The  cells  of  the  embryous  mem- 
brane contain  little  or  no  gluten,  and  as  they  are  a  continuation  of  the 
embryo,  it  must  be  nearly  as  undesirable  to  allow  them  in  the  finished 
flour  as  the  germ  itself. 

The  endosperm  is  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  grain,  and  it  is 
that  which  is  the  object  of  all  milling  processes  to  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  wheat  and  grind  to  flour. 

It  consists  of  large  cells  containing  the  granules  of  starch  and  the 
gluten.  At  the  exterior,  nearer  the  embrjous  membrane,  it  is  much 
harder  than  in  the  center  and  contains  much  more  gluten.  In  all 
methods  of  gradual  reduction,  therefore,  the  center  is  of  course  reduced 
flrst,  and,  being  very  starchy,  is  only  fit  for  a  low-grade  flour,  while  the 
richest  part  of  the  endosperm,  being  harder  and  closely  attacned  to  the 
tough  bran  coats,  is  to  a  certain  extent  lost,  or  so  contaminated  with 
sn^all  pieces  of  the  bran  as  to  injure  the  color  of  the  flour,  famishing 
what  is  known  as  takers'  grades. 

By  the  old-fashioned  low-milling  process,  or  grinding  between  stones 
placed  very  close  together  and  bolting,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a 
flour  entirely  free  from  contamination.  The  advance  to  high  milling, 
with  stones  far  apart,  allowing  the  middlings  which  were  produced  to 
be  purified  before  grinding  to  flour,  was  a  stop  which  made  it  possible 
to  make  from  winter  wheat  an  excellent  and  pure  flour.  When,  how- 
ever, spring  wheat,  with  its  hard  and  brittle  outer  coats,  became  im- 
l>ortant  commercially,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  roller  methods 
of  milling,  which,  in  conjunction  with  peculiar  purifying  machinery, 
would  furnish  a  flour  free  from  all  undesirable  impurities. 

This  process  is  so  complete  that  an  examination  and  chemical  analy- 
sis of  the  products  are  of  great  interest,  as  showing  how  the  different 
constituents  of  the  grain  are  divided.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
describe  the  process  itself,  long  accounts  of  which  can  be  found  in  the 
millers'  journals  of  the  day  and  in  the  Census  of  1880,  Vol.  Ill,  Statistics 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  sufficient  merely  to  know  the  names  of  the  products 
and  the  portion  of  the  grain  from  which  they  come. 

The  first  series,  consisting  of  seventy-two  specimens,  is  from  the  mill 
of  O.  A,  Pillsbury  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  known  as  the  Pillsbury 
"A."  This  mill,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know,  is  described  in  the  cen- 
sus report  previously  mentioned.  It  uses  the  "  hard  spring  wheat,^  which 
is  grown  in  the  Northwest,  and  its  products,  therefore,  are  typical  of 
this  particular  variety. 

The  second  partial  series  is  from  the  mill  of  Herr  &  Cissel,  in  George- 
town, D.  C,  and  the  wheat  used  at  tlie  time  the  specimens  were  collected 
was  a  mixture  of  Virginia  **JP«if^"  and  ^^  Longberry.^  Their  products 
are  illustrative,  therefore,  of  the  effect  of  the  roller  process  on  Virginia 
winter  wheat. 

The  third  partial  series  consists  of  a  few  specimens  resulting  from 
the  milling  of  Ohio  winter  wheat  by  Warder  &  Barnett,  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  by  the  same  methods  as  the  ptliers. 

The  Minnesota  samples,  being  more  numerous,  will  be  taken  up  first* 
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PABT8  OF  THB  WHEAT  6BAIN  IN  DIFFEBENT  MILL  PEODUCTS. 

tool .  fFheat  a$  it  enters  the  mi/Z.—Tbe  whole  wheat  grain  mixed  with  oookle,  oats,  and 
other  foiyign  seed,  as  it  comes  from  the  thrasher. 

S!00i^.  Wheat  prepared  for  the  roUa.—Tho  foreign  seeds  have  been  removed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  lew  grains  of  cockle  and  oats.  The  cockle  is  therefore  to  be 
fonnd  in  8ubse<]^uent  parts  of  the  process.  The  hairs  have  been  largely  rnbbed 
off,  together  with  portions  of  the  cuticle.  Some  hairs  are,  however,  still  left, 
and  portions  of  the  cuticle  remain  attached  and  semi-detached ,  espeoiallj  to- 
ward the  crease.  The  grain  as  a  whole  presents  a  changed  and  much  cleaner 
appearance. 

S003.  CoAU  and  ecreenings, — ^Anioug  the  foreign  seeds  there  are  found  principally 
cockle  and  a  species  of  polygonum  and  oats,  together  with  broken  pieces  of 
wheat,  dirt,  chaff,  &c. 

200-1 .  Scourings  removed  by  clean  era, — These  consist  almost  entirely  of  cuticle  and  haiia, 
but  portions  of  epicarp,  with  the  hairs  still  adherent,  and  of  endocarp  are 
present.  Treatment  with  iodine  reveais  a  small  amount  of  endosperm  or 
starch,  and  shows  the  inner  part  of  the  outer  coats  of  the  grain  are  tne  most 
highly  nitrogenous.  The  contrast  between  the  embryous  membrane  and  en- 
docarp and  the  epicarp  and  cuticle  is  prominent.  The  embryous  membrane 
is  recognized  by  its  roundish  cells ;  the  endooarp  by  its  transverse  cells,  twioe 
as  lon^  as  broad,  and  packed  closely  and  regularly,  like  cigars,  which  has 

E'ven  It  the  name  of  cigar-coat,  and  the  epicarp  by  its  very  long  and  irregu- 
r  cells  arranged  longitudinally,  the  cuticle  being  of  a  similar  sort. 

8005.  Firet  hreak, — The  cprain  is  split  along  the  crease  normally  into  two  h^ves,  but 
also  fireqnently  Into  fours,  or  even  more  irregularly.  The  glistening,  hard, 
floury  endosperm  makes  its  appearance  for  the  flrst  time.  Comparatively 
little  flour  or  dust  is  made. 

9D06b  Chop  from  first  break. — ^This  consists  principally  of  endosperm,  but  small  portions 
of  bran  *  and  germ  are  present,  the  former  including  all  the  various  outer 
ooats. 

9007.  Second  break. — In  this  break  the  greater  part  of  the  endosperm  is  separated  from 
the  bran,  and  is  seen  as  largo  wcll-shapen  middlings,  together,  of  course,  with 
some  small  stuff  and  dust. 

9006.  Chop  from  second  break, — This  is  chiefly  endosperm,  with  bomewhat  less  bran 
than  the  previous  chop.  Whole  germs  and  parts  are  numerous.  The  endo- 
sperm is  of  all  sizesj  but  the  greater  portion  of  large  angplar  fragments.  Tbe 
bran  includes  portions  of  all  the  outer  coverings,  wmie  dusty  matter  and 
starch  grains  are  quite  abundant. 

9009.  Third  break, — ^The  endosperm  is  so  completely  separated  in  this  break  that  it 

only  remains  in  scattered  patches  upon  the  bran,  and  the  embryous  membrane 
is  quite  visible. 

9010.  Chop  from  third  break. — The  middling  or  particles  of  endosperm  are  much  flner, 

and  there  is  more  dust.  Suiali  portions  of  germ  are  plentiful.  The  branny 
particles  are  similar  in  nature  to  those  in  the  last  chop  but  smaller,  and  there 
IS  more  dust  of  a  nitrogenous  kind. 

9011.  Ikmrtk  break.— Only  to  be  distinguished  from  No.  2009  by  the  slightly  cleaner 

bran. 
9119.  Chop  from  fourth  break. — Not  very  different  in  appearance  from  2010,  except  that 
it  is  composed  of  more  iiuely  divided  particles. 

9013.  IV^h  break. — Still  cleaner  bran  than  JiOll.    It  still  holds  a  very  appreciable  por- 

tion of  endosperm. 

9014.  Chop  from  fifth  break. — Cho])  contains  a  great  deal  of  branny  matter,  including 

pieces  of  epicarp,  endocarp,  and  embrvous  membrane.  The  endosperm  is  very 
fine  and  much  mixed  with  germ.  Of  course  in  all  these  products  portions  of 
the  testa  and  togmen  are  present,  but  they  are  not  easily  seen  except  in 
careful  preparations. 

9015.  Sixth  break.— barely  (distinguishable  from  bran. 

2016.  Chop  from  sixth  break. — Very  largely  made  up  of  small  pieces  of  branny  material 
and  S^nns.    The  endosperm  which  is  present  is  very  fine. 

9017.  i?roii.— ?rhis  is  composed  practically  of  epicarp,  endocarp,  and  embryous  mem- 

brane, the  cells  of  thn  latter  having  been  very  little  disturbed.  There  is  still 
a  little  cuticle  and  endosperm  left,  bat  they  have  mostly  disappeared  in  prc- 
vioQs  operations. 

9018.  Akortt.— Tnese  are  made  up  of  nil  the  different  parts  of  the  grain  in  ralher  a 

fine  condition,  some  of  t>ne  branny  partiolos  having  endosperm  still  .idhcrent. 
to  them. 


is  used  in  tliis  description  as  denoting  and  including  any  part  of  the  coat4 
ofthegnun. 
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2019.  Middl'mya,  Uncleaned  No,  1.— These  are  the  larjzest  sized  middlings,  and  consist 

in  themselves  of  clean/angular  fragments  of  endosperm,  bnttney  are  mixed 
with  considerable  shorts  and  many  whole  and  broken  germs.  They  are  the 
most  impure  of  the  five,  and  an  analysis  will  show  this  fact. 

2020.  MiddlingSj  Uncleaned  Xo,  2.— All  the  particles  are  finer  than  in«the  previous  mid- 

dlings, and  less  germ  and  bran  is  present,  which  will  produce  a  corresponding 
change  in  their  chemical  composition. 

2021.  MtddlingSt  Uncleaned  No,  3.— Still  finer  than  No.  2,  and  less  bran  and  germ. 
202^.  Middlingsj  Uncleaned  No,  4.— Piner  than  No.  3,  and  less  bran  and  germ. 

2023.  Middlings,  Uncleaned  No,  5,— -The  finest  of  all  the  middlings,  with  almost  no  bran 

and  germ.    The  effect  of  cleaning  will  be  small. 

2024.  MiddlingSf  Cleaned  No,  1. — Many  of  the  lighter  particles  of  bran  removed,  but 

there  is  much  remaining,  as  well  as  of  the  gorm. 

2025.  Middlings,  Cleaned  No,  2.— %he  bran  is  to  a  large  degree  removed  in  cleaning  these 

middlings,  but  the  germ  of  course  remains. 

2026.  Middlings,  Cleaned  No,  3. — ^The  bran  is  almost  all  gone. 

2^.  Middlings^  Cleaned  No,  4. — ^These  middlings  are  practically  quite  clean  and  pure 
endosperm.    Only  here  and  there  a  particle  of  bran  or  germ. 

2028.  Middlings,  Cleaned  No,  5.— Quite  clean,  and  very  small  in  size. 

2029.  First  middlings,  reduction  on  smooth  rolls, — The  germ  is  flattened,  and  the  endo- 

sperm reduced  in  size. 

2030.  Chop  from  first  reduction  of  middlings. — This  sample  appears  to  be  misplaced,  as 

it  contains  much  bran  and  germ. 

2031.  Second  middlings,  redivction  on  smooth  rolls. — A  sample  of  this  reduction  was  not 

furnished. 

2032.  Chop  from  second  reduction  of  middlings, — This  chop  contains  a  few  particles  of 

bran  and  germ. 

2033.  Third  middlings,  reduction  on  smooth  rolls. — The  germ  is  prominent  in  its  flattened 

condition. 

2034.  Chop  from  third  reduction  of  middlings, — The  bran  and  germ  have  been  almost 

entirely  removed. 

2035.  Fourth  middlings,  reduction  on  smooth  rolls. — Like  the  middlings  themselves, 

merely  reduced  in  size. 

2036.  Chop  from  fourth  reduction  of  middlings. — Here  and  there  a  small  particle  of  bran 

seen. 

2037.  lyth  middlings,  reduction  on  smooth  rolls, — Resembles  of  course  the  fifth  mid- 

dlings. 

2038.  Chop  from  fifth  reduction  of  middlings. — This  is  not  as  white  as  the  chop  from  the 

fifth  reduction,  as  it  contains  bran  and  germ  in  small  quantities. 

2039.  Flour  from  the  first  reduction. — The  grains  of  endosperm  are  clean  and  sharp. 

2040.  Flour  from  the  second  reduction. — The  grains  are  not  as  sharp  as  those  from  the 

first  reduction. 

2041.  Flour  from  the  third  reduction. — Very  much  like  the  flour  from  the  second  reduc- 

tion, but  perhaps  a  little  lumpier. 

2042.  Flour  from  the  fourth  reduction. — More  coherent  and  yellower  than  previous  flours. 

2043.  Flour  from  the  fifth  reduction. — There  is  no  sx>ecimen  of  this  flour. 

2044.  Tailings  from  middlings  purifier  No.  1. — These  tailings  are  coarse.    They  contain 

much  bran,  mixed  with  germ,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  large  middlings. 

2045.  Tailings  from  middlings  purifier  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. — Much  fijier  than  the  previous 

tailings  and  freer  from  germ  and  endosperm. 

2046.  Tailings  from  middlings  purifier  No.  6. — Largely  composed  of  fine  endosperm, 

mixed  with  bran  and  germ. 

2047.  Tailings  from  the  first  reduction. — ^These  are  made  up  of  about  equal  parts  of  flne 

endosperm  and  of  bran  and  germ. 

2048.  Tailings  from  the  second  reduction, — ^These  are  finer  than  the  first  tailings,  and 

contain  more  germ.  There  are  also  present  pieces  of  endosperm,  flattened 
like  the  germ. 

2049.  Tailings  from  third  reduction, — Still  finer,  with  much  flattened  endosperm,  and 

less  grain  and  bran. 

2050.  Tailings  from  fourth  reduction, — Very  finely  divided  and  flattened  endosperm, 

with  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  bran  and  germ.  This  should  be  very  evident 
in  the  analysis. 

2051.  Tailings  from  fifth  reduction, — Coarser  than  the  fourth  tailings,  and  like  the 

third  in  quality. 

2052.  Repurified  middlings. — Coarse  pieces  of  endosperm,  with  much  bran  and  germ. 

2056.  Bakers'  fiour. — Slightly  yellow  iu  color.    The  grains  lack  distinctness,  making 

the  flour  lumpy. 

2057.  Patent  fiour.—K  clear  white  grain. 

2058.  Loic-grade  /f&ur.— The  grain  is  soft  and  the  flour  dark  and  lumpy.    Particles  of 

bran  and  germ  are  prominent. 
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1B058.  Break  flour.^FhjmcaXiy  like  the  bakers'  grade  in  api>earanoe,  but  particles  of 

bran  and  g^rm  are  present,  making  it  of  less  valne. 
ii060.  Stone  Jlaur, — ^Tliis  flour  is  white,  of  a  fair  grain,  with  a  very  little  bran. 
S0G2.  Flow  from  fir9t  tailings, — A  very  good,  free  grain,  but  a  little  branny. 
2063.  Flonr  fromVdrd  tailings,— K  free  grain,  but  quite  branny  and  yellow. 
9064.  Flonrfrofn  second  tailings. — This  flour  resembles  that  from  the  first  tailings,  but 

contains  more  bran  and  is  yellower. 

2070.  First  gem, — ^This  is  made  up  of  the  finest  particles  of  gerin,  and  contains  the 

largest  proportion  of  middlings  and  bran. 

2071.  SeeoMgerm, — ^The  largest  particles  of  germ,  with  little  bran  and  endosperm. 
S072.  Third  germ, — ^A  medium  between  the  two  former. 

2074.  Bran-duster  flour, — This  is  black  in  color  and  lumpy.    It  has  little  grain  and  a 
small  portion  of  bran. 

2077.  Stone  stock  No,  2.— A  <jood  middling,  with  a  little  bran  and  germ. 

2078.  Stone  stock  No,  3. — This  is  not  as  good  as  No.  2,  and  holds  more  bran  and  cerm. 
2063.  Tailings  from  sixth  hreak, — This  is  made  up  of  aoout  half  barley  shaped  and  flat- 
tened pieces  of  endosperm,  the  rest  being  bran,  with  a  little  germ. 

2084.  Tailings  from  first  centrifugal  reel, — Largely  flattened  endosperm ;  the  rest  germ, 
with  a  little  bran. 

2066.  Tailings  from  second  ccntnfugal  reel, — ^These  are  largely  bran  and  flattened  endo- 

sperm with  a  little  germ. 
9066.  Tail  end  of  ihe  tailings, — ^As  would  be  expected,  almost  entirely  bran,  with  a  little 
adherent  endosperm  and  a  small  amount  of  germ.  The  embryous  membrane 
is  still  in  place ;  in  fact  during  the  whole  process  there  is  very  little  of  it  re- 
moved from  the  bran,  and  were  it  the  chief  source  of  gluten,  there  would  be 
▼cry  little  in  any  of  the  products.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  con- 
tains little  or  no  gluten,  being  merely  a  continuation  of  the  germ  and  having 
a  aimilar  comxKwition. 

2067.  Dust  from  No.  1  middlings, — ^This  is  mostly  cuticle  epicarp  and  hairs,  with  smaller 

amounts  of  the  more  interior  parts  of  the  grain. 
2066.  Ihtet/rom  the  dust- catcher, —This  is  all  light,  fluffy  matter,  and  is  made  up  of 
BBudl  particles  from  all  parts  of  the  grain. 

These  observatioDs  upon  the  proportions  iu  which  the  different  per- 
tloDs  of  the  grain  enter  into  the  various  products  enable  us  to  under- 
stand and  interpret  the  chemical  analyses  which  follow  with  greater 
<^oames8  than  could  otherwise  be  done,  and  it  will  be  seen  afterward 
that  with  a  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  the  different  parts,  of  bran, 
tbegeriDf  and  the  endosperm,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  predict  almost 
the  exact  cconposition  of  any  of  the  mill  products  from  the  above  data. 
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The  wheat  as  it  enters  the  mill  is  subjected  to  a  series  of  operations 
which  removes  dirt,  foreign  seed,  tbe  fuzz  at  the  end  of  the  berry,  and 
a  certain  portion  of  the  outer  coats,  through  the  agency  of  a  run  of 
stones  and  brushes.  The  result  of  this  operation  is  to  lower  the  amount 
of  inorganic  matter  or  ash,  and  to  increase  or  decrease  the  other  con- 
stitnents  but  slightly,  the  albuminoids  being  a  few  tenths  of  a  per  cent, 
greater  in  amount.  The  point  from  which  a  convenient  start  may  be 
made  is  at  the  first  break. 

The  chop  from  the  first  rolls  is  very  marked  in  its  difference  in  com- 
position fix>m  the  original  wheat.  It  of  course  has  less  fiber,  and  also, 
it  is  seen,  less  ash,  oil,  and  albuminoids ;  in  fact,  it  is  starchy.  It  con- 
tains more  water,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  comminution  has  allowed 
it  to  absorb  the  moisture  from  the  air,  and  in  general  it  will  be  observed 
tliat  the  coarser  or  more  fibrous  a  specimen  is  the  less  water  it  containSt 
while  the  finer  material  holds  more.  For  example,  the  percentage  of 
water  in  several  portions  of  the  grain  is  as  follows : 

Percent. 

Original  grain 9.66 

Ready  for  the  break 8.23 

Chop  from  first  break 12.52 

Filth  break 7.62 

Bran 10.91 

The  heat  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  process,  of  course,  is  an  active 
agent,  as  may  be  seen  on  comparing  the  original  grain  and  that  ready 
for  the  break.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  various  products  to 
hamidity  is,  however,  considered  in  greater  detail  in  another  portion  of 
this  bulletin* 

Tbe  starchy  chop  from  the  first  break  is  carried  off  to  the  various 
porifying  and  grading  machines,  but  for  the  present  it  will  be  left,  as 
it  is  desirable  to  follow  the  breaks  to  the  end. 

The  tailings  from  the  first  scalper,  consisting  of  the  wheat-grain  split 
open  along  the  crease,  which  serve  to  feed  the  second  break  after  the 
cleaning  which  they  undergo,  vary  but  little  from  the  wheat  which  goes 
to  the  first  break.  There  are  slight  difi'erences  which  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  difficulty  of  selectiug  and  x)reparing  for  analyses  samples  of 
the  product  of  the  difterent  breaks,  the  finer  chop  having  a  tendency  to 
isift  out  from  the  lighter  bran,  but  they  are  not  great  enough  to  vitiate 
the  conclusions.  In  the  first  break  so  little  is  done,  except  to  crack 
open  the  wheat  aud  clean  it  for  the  following  rolls,  that  only  a  small 
chauge  should  be  expected. 

Bie  chop  Irom  the  second  break  is  more  from  the  center  of  the  wheat- 
grain.  It  contains  less  ash,  fat,  and  albuminoids  than  any  of  the  break 
products,  and  includes,  as  was  shown  by  our  preliminary  investigation, 
tbe  greater  portion  of  the  endosperm. 

The  tailings  supplying  the  third  break  already  show,  owing  to  the 
greater  amount  of  chop  produced  on  the  second  break,  a  marked  in- 
crease in  those  constituents  which  are  peculiar  to  the  outer  portions  of 
the  grain ;  that  is  to  say,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  ash,  fiber, 
and  albuminoids.  This  increase  becomes  still  more  apparent  from  break 
to  break  nntU  the  bran  alone  is  left,  which  contains  more  ash  and  fiber 
than  any  other  product  of  the  wheat.  The  several  chops  increase  in  a 
like  manner,  the  last  or  sixth  break  chop  holding  more  albuminoids 
than  the  bran,  and  even  any  other  of  the  resulting  material.  This  is 
jHTobaUy  due  to  the  comminution  of  the  bran  in  the  last  break,  and 
ooDseqaoitlyy  as  will  be  seen,  the  middlings  from  this  chop  are  richer 

7A— ^ 
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in  Ditrogen  than  any  other,  although  not  the  richest  in  gluten,  owing  to 
the  proportion  of  bran  and  germ  which  they  contain. 

Having  followed  the  grain  through  the  breaks  to  the  bran,  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  purification  of  the  chop  remain  to  be  studied. 

The  shorts,  or  branny  particles  removed  from  the  chop  or  from  the 
middliugs  by  aspirators,  contain  much  less  fiber  and  ash  than  the  bran, 
although  they  are  of  similar  origin,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  outer  coats 
of  the  grain.  The  analyses  poini  to  their  origin  £rom  those  portions  of 
the  coat  which  contain  less  ash  and  fiber. 

The  middlings  are  graded  into  five  classes,  and  in  their  original  un- 
cleaned  state  they  dili'er  chemically  in  the  fact  that  from  JSo.  1  to  No.  5 
there  is  a  regular  decrease  in  ash,  fiber,  and  fat,  while  No.  6  is  richer  in 
albuminoids  than  any  other.  This  would  be  expected  from  our  pre- 
liminary examination,  which  showed  a  decrease  in  bran  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  that  No.  5  was  the  purest  endosperm. 

After  cleaniug,  the  same  relations  hold  good,  but  owing  to  tjie  re- 
moval of  the  branny  particles  there  is  in  all  cases  a  loss  of  ash  con- 
stituents and  fiber.  The  effect  of  cleaning  is  more  apparent  in  Nos.  1 
and  2,  where  more  bran  is  removed. 

The  reduction  of  the  middlings  on  smooth  rolls  changes  the  compo- 
sition but  slightly,  and  the  flours  which  originate  from  this  process  are 
very  similar  to  the  middlings  from  which  they  were  produced.  That 
from  the  fourth  reduction  is  richer  in  nitrogen,  as  would  also  be  the 
case  with  the  fifth,  although  want  of  a  specimen  prevented  an  analysis. 

The  tailings  from  the  middlings  purifiers  present  the  usual  character- 
istics of  by-products,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  outer  part  CKf  the 
gram  with  its  high  percentages  of  ash  and  fiber,  and,  in  this  ease  ^so 
of  nitrogen.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  tailings  marked  No.  G 
contain  only  one  third  as  much  ash  as  the  others,  but  this  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  largely  composed  of  endosperm. 

The  tailings  from  the  different  reductions  are  nearly  alike  in  compo- 
sition, with  two  exceptions :  Those  from  the  fourth  oontoin  little  ash 
fiber  and  nitrogen.  Like  No.  G  of  the  purifier  tailings,  they  consist 
largely  of  endosperm.  Thone  fix)m  the  second  reduction  contain  much 
germ,  and  are  therefore  richer  in  nitrogen  than  the  rest. 

The  repurified  middlings,  as  might  be  expected,  contain  much  more 
ash,  oil,  and  fiber  than  the  original,  and  there  is  also  an  increase  in 
nitrogen  but  not  in  gluten,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  brap  they 
contain. 

Analyses  of  the  three  gi^ades  of  flour  as  furnished  to  the  market  fol- 
low. From  a  cursory  glance  it  might  be  said  that  the  low-grade  flour 
was  the  best,  as  it  coutains  the  most  albuminoids,  but  its  weakness  is 
discovered  in  the  fact  that  it  has  only  4  per  cent,  of  gluten.  The  bakers' 
flour  contains  more  ash,  oil,  fiber,  albuminoids,  and  gluten  than  the 
patent,  but  owing  to  the  increased  amount  of  the  first  three  constituents 
mentioned,  it  is  proportionately  lacking  in  whiteness  and  lightness. 
The  two  flours  each  have  their  advantageous  points.    • 

Several  other  grades  of  flour — break  flour,  stone  flour,  and  flours  fi'om 
the  flist,  second,  and  third  tailings — are  all  very  similar,  and,  as  far  as 
chemical  analysis  is  concerned,  good.  The  preliminary  examination 
has,  however,  shown  certain  defects  in  each.  The  break  flour  is  richer 
in  albuminoids  and  gluten  than  any  other,  and  if  it  were  pure  and  its 
X)hysical  condition  were  good,  it  would  be  of  value. 

Tlio  roller  process  is  distinguished  for  the  ^completeness  with  which 
it  removes  the  germ  of  the  grain  during  the  nutnuliicture  of  flour  by 
flattening  and  silting  it  out.   This  furnishes  the  three  by-products  which 
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are  kiiowD  aB  flret,  seoond,  and  third  germ.  They  oonsifit  of  the  germ  of 
tbe  wheat  mixed  with  varying  proportions  of  branny  and  starchy  mat- 
ter, the  second  being  the  purest.  They  all  contain  much  ash,  oil,  and 
nitrogeo,  and  if  allowed  to  be  ground  with  the  flour  blacken  it  by  the 
presence  of  the  oil  and  render  it  very  liable  to  fermentation,  owing  to 
tiie  peoaliar  nitrogenous  bodies  which  it  carries.  A  more  complete 
analysis  appears  in  another  place. 

The  flour  from  the  bran  dusters  is  much  like  that  from  the  tailings, 
and  like  the  stone  stock,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view.  This  merely 
shows  tliat  chemical  evidence  should  not  alone  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, for  the  bran -duster  flour  is  a  dirty,  lumpy  by-product,  while  the 
atone  stocks  are  valuable  middlings.  Analyses  of  various  tailings  are 
next  in  the  series,  and  need  no  comment.  Those  of  the  dust  from 
middlings  and  dust-catchers  are  rather  surprising,  in  that  they  both 
contain  much  gluten  and  the  first  one  much  fiber,  but  this  is  due  to 
their  containing  both  bran  and  endosperm. 

To  foUow  the  gluten  through  the  process  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  toeaks.  The  amount  in  the  various  chops  does  not  vary  greatly. 
Ihere  is  an  apparent  anomaly,  however,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  breaks, 
where  no  gluten  was  found  in  the  feed,  but  much  in  the  chop.  This  is 
owing  to  tilie  fact  that  the  feed  has  become  at  this  point  in  the  process 
00  branny  that  by  the  usual  method  of  washing  to  obtain  the  gluten  it 
does  not  allow  of  its  uniting  in  a  coherent  mass  and  separating  from 
the  hran« 

Among  the  middlings,  both  uncleaned  and  cleaned,  the  fourth  is  the 
licfaeet  in  gluten,  and  the  result  of  the  process  of  cleaning  is  to  increase 
the  amount,  although  slightly  diminishing  the  nitrogen,  which  is  due  to 
the  removal  of  the  branny  matter,  which^  though  rich  in  nitrogen,  is 
poor  in  gluten. 

In  the  products  of  the  reduction  on  smooth  rolls,  the  chops  from  the 
bigher  middlings  are  the  richest,  and  if  the  analyses  of  the  flours  were 
oompletoj  Na  4  would  probably  contain  more  than  the  lower  numbers. 

The  tailings  are,  as  has  been  already  said,  remarkable,  not  so  much 
that  No.  1  has  no  gluten,  but  that  Kos.  2, 3,  and  4  have  7.62  percent.,  and 
No.  6  as  much  as  14.3?  per  cent.  The  regular  increase  shows  that  the 
hiffhest  numbers  must  contain  a  large  portion  of  endosperm. 

That  this  is  the  case  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  different 
tailings  has  shown.  No.  1  is  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  outer 
coatings  of  the  grain ;  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  same  mixed  with  a  large 
proportion  of  endosperm,  which  is  attached  thereto,  while  in  No.  6  it  is 
difficnlt  to  discover  any  large  amount  of  anything  but  flouring  material, 
and  the  small  i)ercentage  of  ash  shows  also  that  it  cannot  contain  much 
Ivan. 

In  a  like  manner  No.  4  tailings  from  the  reductions  has  13.34  per  cent. 
of  gluten,  which  is  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  endosperm  which  it 
oontains,  and  in  this  case,  too,  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  so  much  of 
the  interior  of  the  berry  is  presaged  by  the  low  percentage  of  ash.  The 
remaining  tailings  of  this  class  have  little  or  no  gluten,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  No.  1,  as  they  contain  vei^^  little  endosperm. 

In  connection  with  the  remaining  specimens  tbe  gluten  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  the  results  as  a  whole  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  less  of  it  is  wasted  in  the  by-products  than  would  be  imagined. 
For  a  complete  discussion  of  this  point  data,  which  are  not  at  hand,  iu 
n^td  to  die  per  cent  of  each  material  produced,  are  necessary. 

The  products  from  Virginia  wheat,  similar  to  those  which  have  just 
been  described,  present  the  same  but  not  as  wide  variations  in  the 
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breaks  and  in  the  flours ;  the  low  grade,  instead  of  containing  less  glu- 
ten, has  more  than  the  bakers'  or  patent.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
greater  softness  of  the  wheat,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  less  suited 
to  the  process,  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  to  a  certain  degree  by  the 
specimens  of  flour  from  Ohio  wheat,  among  which  the  low  grade,  al- 
though not  exceeding  the  other  brands  in  the  amount  of  gluten,  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  them,  and  it  is  therefore  only  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  spring  wheats  are  particularly  suited  for  roller-milling. 

RELATieN  OF  NITROGEN  TO  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

The  variations  in  the  percentages  of  ash  in  the  diflcrent  parts  of  the 
grain  and  in  the  constituents  of  the  ash  of  each  part>,  as  far  as  investi- 
gated, correspond  closely  with  the  results  of  Dempwolff.*  Our  results 
are  at  present  incomplete.  They,  however,  furnish  the  data  for  an  ex- 
amination of  the  relation  of  nitrogen  to  phosphoric  acid. 

Starting  with  a  ratio  of  2.8  in  the  whole  grain,  with  every  purification 
of  the  product  the  figure  rises  until  it  reaches  the  highest  grade  mid- 
dlings and  patent-flour ;  that  is  to  say,  as  we  approach  the  more  perfect 
products  there  is  a  greater  loss  of  phosphates  than  of  nitrogen.  The 
highest  ratios  are  found  in  the  patent  flours  and  in  the  chop  and  mid- 
dlings, which  lead  directly  to  this  product.  In  the  flours  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  different  grades  of  middlings  the  change  in  the  ratio  is 
gradual  and  corresponds  closely  to  the  inverse  change  in  the  amount 
of  phosphates  in  the  ash.  A  high  ratio  denotes,  therefore,  a  deficiency 
in  phosphates,  and  this  is  the  chief  fault  with  the  high-grade  flours. 

THE  GERMS. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  roller-milling  process,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  is  the  removal  of  the  germ  of  the  grain,  thus  prevent- 
ing its  injuring  the  quality  of  the  flour.  Among  the  by-products  of  the 
Pillsbury  mill  are  included  three  separations  of  germs  known  as  first, 
second,  and  third.  They  are  all  rich  in  oil  and  albuminoids,  which  to- 
gether form  one-half  of  the  substance.  The  second  germ  seems  to  be 
freer  from  contamination  and  was  selected  for  a  more  detailed  examina- 
tion. 

The  following  determinations  were  made : 

Analt/ais  of  germ. 


Constitnents. 


Water. 

Aflh . . . 


on 

Soluble  in  80  i>er  cent,  alcohol 

Inaolablc  in  water 

Solablo  in  water 

Su^ar  or  dextrine 

Kon-reducing  sabstance. 

Albunilnoida 

Soluble  in  water 

Dextrine 

Albaminoids 

Starch,  &c.,  undctermiued 

Fil>er 

Insoluble  albuminoids 


Per  cent 


20.45 


25.47 


4.44 


Percent. 


&75 

5.45 

15.61 


Liebig's  Annalen  der  Chemie,  cxiis,  345. 


LM 


1&85 
2.M 
S.QS 


1.44 
3.00 
9.95 
1.75 
20.60 


100.00 
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The  interest  of  the  analyses  centers  in  the  presence  of  so  much  sugar 
and  sohible  albuunuoids.  The  sugar  has  been  calculated  to  percentage 
as  if  it  were  dextrose.  It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution  until  in- 
verted by  acids.  It  is  dextro-rotatory,  by  inversion  becoming  less  so, 
but  not  laevo-rotatory.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  formed  from  starch 
wbich  may  be  present  through  the  action  of  some  ferment  in  the  germ ; 
bnt  it  seems  probable,  especially  since  so  much  soluble  nitrogen  is 
present  pointing  to  diastatic  action,  and  it  may  be  classed  somewhere 
between  dextrine  and  maltose.  In  fact  it  has  been  found  that  the  water 
extract  if  left  in  contact  with  the  residue  of  the  gerii  would  soon  be  the 
cause  of  a  peculiar  fermentation.  This  shows  the  bad  effect  the  pres- 
ence of  this  soluble  albuminoid  would  have  in  flour,  causing  a  fermenta- 
tion or  putrefaction  which  would  injure  and  discolor  it.  The  oil  in  the 
germ  is  also  an  additional  source  of  trouble,  in  that  it  is  readily  oxidized 
under  certain  circumstances  and  tends  to  blacken  the  flour. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  AVHEAT  GRAIN  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS  TO  THE 

HITMIDITY  OP  THE  AIR. 

In  the  report  of  W.  11.  Brewer  on  the  cereals,  hi  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Cen- 
sus for  1880,  he  gives  the  results  of  certain  experiments  by  Hilgard,  of 
C^ifomia,  showing  the  changes  in  weight  of  wheat  when  exposed  to 
alternations  of  dry  and  moist  air.  California  wheat,  bein^  particularly 
dry  as  it  comes  from  the  hot  valleys  where  it  grows,  absorbs  a  large  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  seaports  or  during  transportation  by  sea.  Brewer 
extended  these  exx>eriments  to  all  the  cereals,  and  weighing  them  at 
interv^s,  found  that  under  the  conditions  which  he  employed  they 
witliont  exception  lost  about  the  same  amount  from  summer  to  winter 
that  they  would  gain  from  winter  to  summer,  and  that  when  artificially 
dried  and  again  exposed  to  the  air,  a  few  minutes  would  suffice  for  the 
absorption  of  several  per  cent,  of  moisture. 

The  importance  commercially  of  this  capacity  for  absorbing  or  losing 
moisture  is  of  course  apparent,  and  experiments  were  undertaken  before 
the  appearance  of  Bi^ewers  report  for  a  more  thorough  investigation  of 
the  subject,  in  reference  especially  *o  mill  products. 

The  materials  were  exposed  in  the  balance-room  of  the  laboratory  of 
tlie  Department  properly  protected  by  a  screen  from  exterior  influences 
other  than  atmospheric.  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  was  noted  by 
means  of  a  psychrometer  at  the  time  of  weighing. 

The  first  series  consisted  of  a  number  of  flours  from  Minnesota,  all 
miUed  by  the  roller  process  from  hard  spring  wheats.  Three  of  the  five 
oontaincKl  nearly  8  per  cent,  of  water  originally,  one  a  little  over  9,  and 
one  over  13.  The  first  <lay  of  exposure  was  comparatively  dry  for  the 
climate  of  Washington,  but  evidently  moist  as  compared  to  the  locali- 
ties from  which  all  the  flours  but  one  had  come,  because  there  was  a 
large  gain  in  the  part  of  three,  a  small  gain  by  the  Pillsbury  "  A,'^  and 
a  loss  by  the  only  one  holding  originally  a  large  amount  of  moisture ;  in 
fa^tj  the  result  was  an  ap]>roximation  to  equalization  of  moisture  in  all, 
as  would  be  expected,  it'  wf^  add  tlie  gains  and  subtract  the  losses,  the 
figures,  though  not  representing  actual  i)ercentages,  would  appear  for 
moisture  as  follows  on  the  second  day : 
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1 

Gain  or 
loss. 

Second 
day. 

21U 

9.48 
7.80 
7.  8.'> 
7.97 
13.  G9 

+  .65 
+2.15 
+2.30 
+2.15 
—3.28 

10.13 

L'lir. 

9.95 

•JIKJ 

10. 1.** 

L'ln 

10.12 

2120 

10.41 

The  first  day's  exposure  was  sufficient,  therefore,  to  equalize  the  moist- 
ure in  all  the  fiours,  and  following  them  through  the  succeeding  weeks, 
they  all  appear  to  be  susceptible  to  the  changes  in  condition  of  moist- 
ure in  about  the  same  degree. 

A  specimen  of  the  whole  grain  exposed  beside  the  flour  proved  itself 
not  as  susceptible  as  the  finer  material,  but  nevertheless  responded  to 
a  certain  degree  to  the  daily  changes  in  humidity.  A  tabulation  of  the 
results  follow: 
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The  approximate  agreeiiieut  betweeu  Ibe  diJierent  grades  of  tlour 
under  ordinary  conditions  beiug  apparent,  tbey  were  submitted  to  an 
atmosphere  nearly  saturated  with  moisture ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
placed  under  a  bell  with  a  dish  of  water.  They  all  gained  from  7  tq  9 
per  cent,  over  their  air-dry  weight,  but  the  low  grade  and  patent  flour 
])0ssessed  the  largest  capacity  for  moisture,  the  bakers'  holding  about 
li  per  cent.  less.  On  removal  to  dry  air  this  gain  was  lost  in  a  verj^  few 
hours,  the  bakers'  losing  a  proportionately  larger  amount  than  the 
others.  Whether  it  is  owing  to  a  larger  percentage  in  gluten  in  this 
flour  that  it  gains  less  and  loses  more  water  than  others  is  questionable. 

A  Minnesota  patent  exposed  in  a  small  desiccator  to  air  saturated 
with  moisture  absorbed  more  than  26  per  cent,  of  its  original  weight  in 
sixty-four  hours,  and  in  one  hundred  and  eight  hours,  or  four  days,  more 
than  29  per  cent.5  but  at  that  time  a  film  of  mould  covered  the  flour.  The 
determinations  at  intervals  showed  the  gain  to  be — 

QrwauL 

Weight  of  flour  taken - 1.0000 

Weight  after  :^5  minutes 1.026& 

Weight  after  18  hoars 1.09!^ 

Weight  after  22  hours...* 1.9005 

Weight  after  42  hours 1.2405 

Weight  after  64  hours 1.2670 

Weight  after  92  hours 1.291 


5 


The  flours  are  plainly  more  susceptible  to  moisture  than  the  grain, 
owing  to  their  greater  comminution.  It  was  found  in  Oalifornia  that 
the  latter,  after  being  artificially  dried,  would  absorb  25  per  cent,  of 
moisture.  Here  a  flour,  although  not  dried,  has  absorbed  over  29  per 
cent,  of  its  original  weight. 

To  decide  what  parts  of  the  grain  were  able  to  absorb  and  retain  the 
most  moisture,  how  far  the  degree  of  comminution  ^ected  the  result, 
several  of  the  most  prominent  products  of  the  roller  process  were  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  previous  specimens. 
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The  coarser  prodncts  absorbed  less  moisture  thsdii  the  finer,  at  least 
where  there  was  a  marked  change,  and  among  the  fine  material  there 
was  less  difference  than  might  be  expected.  The  germ  after  more  than 
two  months'  exposure  seemed  to  have  accumulated  more  water  than 
any  other,  but  a  rather  dry  atmosphere,  with  the  thermometer  at  73°  F. 
on  the  27th  of  June,  brought  the  whole  series  below  their  original  de- 
gree of  moisture.  A  fresh  portion  of  the  germ  exposed  for  a  few  days 
for  comparison  with  that  which  had  been  weighed  out  longer  rapidly 
reached  a  point  even  in  excess  of  the  latter,  it  being  fresher  and  not 
caked  so  much  together.    The  gains  and  losses  were  as  follows : 

No.  2072. 

May  24, 1. 30  p.  m 102.88 

May  24, 2.30  p.  m 103.18 

May  26, 10  a.  m 103.93 

May  28, 10  a.  m 104.83 

May  29, 10  a.  m 99.28 

June  5,10a.m 100.83 

June  9,10a.m 106.13 

June  10, 10  a.  m 107.69 

and  then  left  in  the  balance  case  with  a  dish  of  sulphuric  acid  for  forty- 
eight  hours : 

June  12 104.05 

and  over  chloride  of  calcium  in  a  desiccator  forty-eight  hours: 

June  14 96.38 

or  nearly  dry. 

The  results  are  instructive,  and  show  how  susceptible  all  portions  of 
the  wheat  grain,  in  whatever  state  of  comminution,  are  to  hygroscopic 
conditions;  and  it  will  be  noticed,  as  was  found  by  Brewer,  that  in  sum- 
mer the  amount  of  moisture  held  by  grain  is  larger  than  in  winter. 


FLOURS. 

The  analyses  of  flours  given  in  a  previous  bulletin  having  proved 
unsatisfactory  to  the  millers  of  the  Northwest,  they  furnished  the  De- 
partment with  a  series  of  selected  samples  of  the  best  Minnesota  and 
Dakota  *^  patents."  These,  together  with  an  Ohio  and  a  District  of 
Columbia  '* patent  flour"  obtained  directly  from  the  millers,  have  been 
analyzed. 

American  flours  of  1883. 


Constitaents. 


Perct. 

Water 12.32 

Ash .84 

P»Os I  .18 

KitroKen ;  1.71 

Albuminoids '  1 0. 68 

Moist  Rlnten ,  35.52 

D17  gluten '  10.76 


2100. 

2057. 

2114. 

2115. 

2116. 

PereL 

Peret 

Peret 

Peret 

Peret 

12.98 

1L48 

9.48 

7.80 

7.85 

.32 

.39 

.39 

.42 

.42  , 

.16 

.21 

.26 

.27 

.23 

l.GO 

2.07 

1.99 

2.02 

1.99 

0.98 

12.95 

12.43 

12.60 

12.43 

29.55 

36.14 

41.05 

40.82 

9.08 

10.85 

11.74 

11.81 

2117. 


Perct 

7.97 

.45 

.23 

1.88 
11.  7.'{ 
35.20 
10.58 


211R. 

2U9. 

Perct 

Peret 

7.64 

&11 

.42 

.52 

.26 

.32 

2.13 

2.16 

13.30 

13.48 

36.60 

44.85 

11.11 

12.59 

1856.  Patent  flonr,  Warder  &  Barnett,  Sprinjrfleld,  Oliio. 
2100.  Patenc  flour,  Horr  &  Cissel,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
2057.  Patent  flour,  C.  L.  Pillsbuiy.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

2114.  Patent  flour,  Pillsbury  "  A,^'  best.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

2115.  Patent  flour,  Red  Riyer  Roller  Mills,  Fer^ia  Falls,  MlnA. 

2116.  Patent  flour,  R.  L.  Fraiws,  Fraeee  City,  Minn., 

2117.  Snow  Cloud,  Pembina  Miu  Company,  Pembina,  DaV. 

2118.  Fargo's  Best,  Fargo  Roller  Mills,  Fargo,  Dak. 

2119.  No.  1  Straight,  Fargo  Roller  Mills.  Fargo,  Dak. 
2121.  Patent  Flour,  George  Davis,  Ottawa,  Minn. 


2121. 


Peret. 

1L33 

.91 

.48 

2.18 

13.65 

36.73 

12.03 
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The  Eastern  flour  is  poorer  in  nitrogen  and  gluten  tban  any  of  the 
others.  In  fact  the  flours  follow  closely  the  composition  of  tlie  wheat 
which  has  been  examined  from  the  same  parts  of  the  country.  Dakott^ 
wakes  a  flour  richer  than  any  other  in  giuten  in  the  same  way  that  it 
produces  a  wheat  of  that  description.  The  sample  from  Pembina,  like 
the  wheat  firom  that  locality,  is  lower  than  any  other  spring-wheat 
flour.  The  average  of  these  "Korth  western  spring-wheat  flours"  is  high, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  country  they  arc  the  richest 
which  have  been  analyzed.  They  compare  favorably  with  Hungarian 
roll  floor,  which  they  closely  resemble. 

Average  composition  of  flours. 


Conititaents. 


WtAer 

AA 

AltemlDOids 


'  Eighteen 
for  baking: 
experi- 
menta. 


Per  cent, 
12.35 


Forty-nine !      Eicht 
flonrs,  TJ.       Eaaiom 
S.  CensoB.        Hours. 


1L03 


Per  cent. 
11. 5C 

ll.DU 


P^r  cent. 
12.40 
.55 


10.41 


Minnesot* 

and  Dakota 

floors. 


Percent. 
8.9(1 
.44 
12.8*2 


Another  peculiarity  of  the  spring-wheat  flours  is  their  dryness.  It 
will  be  seen  in  the  averages  that  they  contain  several  per  cent,  less 
moiBtare  than  the  Eastern  specimens.  From  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments on  the  relations  of  such  material  to  atmospheric  conditions  it  is 
plain  that  they  would  gain  weight  on  transportation  east  or  to  the  coast, 
and  other  things  being  equal,  a  barrel  of  dry  Western  flour  would  make 
more  bread  tban  a  barrel  of  Eastern.  This  is  certainly  an  important 
Actor  in  the  consideration  of  the  value  of  flours.  In  specimens  Xos. 
2057  and  2121  the  absorption  had,  to  a  large  extent,  taken  place,  while 
the  others,  being  tightly  boxed,  were  received  without  any  absorption. 
How  readily  this  would  have  taken  place  had  an  opportunity  occurred, 
will  be  seen  in  the  analyses  of  the  flours  used  for  baking. 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  analyses  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doabt  bnt  that  the  introduction  of  the  roller  milling  process  and  the 
growth  of  the  hard  wheats  of  the  Northwest  has  furnished  the  country 
with  a  flner  flour  than  it  has  before  possessed,  and  one  which  should 
make  a  bread  comparing  favorably  with  Hungarian  manufacture.  In 
^^  in  the  baking  experiments  the  bread  made  from  these  flours  ex- 
celled all  others  in  quality. 
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The  Hours  which  have  just  been  meutioued  as  used  for  experimental 
baking  purposes  have  been  so  far  examined  as  to  determine  the  per- 
centages of  water,  nitrogen,  and  albuminoids,  and  moist  and  dry  gluten. 
The  results  are  here  collected: 

Analyses  of  flours  used  in  baking. 


Variety. 

Serial 
number. 

Water. 

Nitrogen. 

Albumen. 

Gluten. 

Moist 

Dry. 

%Iflrvlfliid  natftnt       ......... 

2593 

Per  cent 

Percent 
1.65 
1.75 
1.84 
1.46 
1.53 
1.93 
2.02 
1.73 
1.70 
1.59 
1.93 
1.60 
1.85 
1.00 
2.  51 
1.95 
1.67 
L15 

Per  cent 
10.33 
10.94 
11.50 

9.10 

9.56 
12.08 
12.60 
10.81 
10.62 

9.94 
12.08 

9i98 
11.55 
1L90 
15.64 
12.19 
10.44 

7.18 

Percent 
33.32 
32.49 
30.15 
31.58 
33.40 
36.07 
3&81 
37.89 
29.63 
33.60 
37.36 
28.30 
34.45 
39.18 
34.22 
36.71 
32.24 
20.84 

Percent 

9.60 

10.28 

11.13 

9.09 

9.76 

11.41 

11  60 

^ArvlAnd  fltraii<ylit. .. ..>•••• 

2800             11.08 
2808  ;           12.78 
2821  ;           12.98 
2820  ,            12.38 
2591              12. 16 
2807              11. 77 
2805              !*>.  10 

Maryland  low-erade 

DiBttict  Columbia  patent. . . 
District  Columbia  straight. . 
V^irtrinia  Rtmiirbt  . .......... 

Vinrlniiii  lo  w.irradB .......... 

Virffinia  nateiit  ._.........• 

11  08 

Ohio  natent ............. 

2190 

12. 85 

10  47 

Tnilifluft TtfttAnii  ...••  ..•••••• 

•.^822 
'2594 
2801 
2806 
2592 
2599 
2803 
2804 
2824 

12.33 
12.00 
12. 37 
13.25 
12.82 
12.05 
1L77 
12.04 
14.03 

10.03 
11  56 

TIlinoiA  Dfttfint  ..*••..••--••• 

w^ifi<M>TiMin  fttraicht  .TT- T 

9.56 
10  65 

W^iHconHin  natent. .......... 

XrinnAAnta  natent  ...••••••• 

1L98 

14.06 

11.71 

9  *»X 

Minnesota  low-grade 

Minnesota  bakers' 

Mififionri  natent  ............ 

Oregon  new  prooesa 

6.76 

They  are  remarkably  uniform  in  albuminoids  and  gluten,*  and  also  in 
moisture,  showing  that  they  had,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oregon  flour, 
been  subjected  to  very  similar  hygroscopic  conditions.  The  flours  from 
Minnesota  have,  without  doubt,  gained  moisture  since  they  were  origi- 
nally milled,  if  it  is  possible  to  fudge  from  previous  analyses  of  samples 
sent  directly  from  the  mills.  For  this  reason,  in  our  bread  experiments 
with  this  collection  of  flours,  less  variation  in  yield  was  found  than  if 
they  had  been  used  directly  from  the  mill  with  wider  variations  in  their 
per  cent,  of  moisture. 

Among  them  all  two  present  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice.  The 
Oregon  new-j^rocess  flour  contains  7.18  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  the 
smallest  amount  yet  found  in  the  course  of  analysis.  In  this  respect  it 
corresponds  to  Oregon  wheat,  and  confirms  the  remarks  thereon  on  a 
])revious  page.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Minnesota  low-grade  contains 
more  albuminoids  and  gluten  than  any  heretofore  examined.  This 
would  not  only  be  remarkable  for  any  flour,  but  is  still  more  so  for  one 
of  low  grade.  How  it  was  graded  is  unknown.  It  makes  a  very  dark 
bread. 

BAKING  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  FLOURS   FROM  VARIOUS   SOURCES. 

The  experiments  of  the  McDougall  Brothers,  London,  in  the  autumn 
of  1882,  upon  the  baking  qualities  of  flour  made  from  wheats  in  the 
English  market  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  have  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation. The  Statistician  of  this  Department  in  his  report  upon  the 
condition  of  crops  for  December,  1883,  mentions  and  quotes  them  as  fol- 
lows : 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  BREAD-MAKING. 

In  the  autumn  of  18d2  the  secretary  of  State  of  India  arrangCMl  with  McDoacall  Broth- 
ers, millers  and  bakers,  London,  to  condnct  a  series  of  experiments  with  wheats  from 
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India  in  oomparliKni  with  sTentge  samplee  of  wheat  from  tha  piincipal  oounttioa  pro- 
indngthia  Kraip.    Of  the  oonditioiis  required  by  the  Beeietaiv  they  Mty: 

"  1.  That  tre  ahoald  take  a  given  qaantit;  of  each  of  these  tour  repreaentAtiTo  lii- 
dikn  wheftta,  viz.,  Indian  fine  sofb  white,  Indian  Boperior  toft  red,  Indian  aver»K<' 
iti  white,  Inilian  averajce  hard  red,  anil  maQufaotore  them  into  flonr  bv  the  ordi- 
■utTTPiooMs  of  grinding  under  millatones.  Also  that  we  shonld  take  Birailar  qnanti- 
tinof  the  same  wheate  and  manufooture  them  into  Sonr  bj  meana  of  crnshing  be- 
tirWD  rolleis,  according  to  the  ejetem  known  an  the  Hungarian  or  roller  Bjsteni.  '^■ 
That  we  shonldtake  a  given  quantity  of  each  flour  bo  piodnced  and  manufacture  it 
hito  bread.  3.  That  we  should  note  the  qualities  and  other  characteristics  of  tho 
Boon  produced,  alao  of  the  offala,  viz.,  middlings,  pollard,  and  bran.  4.  That  wo 
■boold  pTooaie  the  following  representative  wheats,  of  &ir  average  qnality  of  tho 
■MOD,  M  then  being  sold  oa  Mark  Lane  market,  aqd,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
naalta  for  oompariKiQ,  deal  with  them  preciael;  as  above  indicated,  both  as  regards 
fall,  brei^  and  offab,  viz.,  English  average,  ijnerican  red  winter,  Amerioan  apriug, 
AoibBlIan  average.  California  average,  Kussian  Saxonska,  Busaian  Taganrog,  Bus- 
dan  Xabanka,  Roaaian  Obirka,  Egyptian  Balii,  and  Egvptian  Baida." 

Tht  qnantitv  DMd  in  each  case  was  5,000  itoonds.  The  samples  varied  in  weight 
bam  STlpoQiidB  for  the  Saida  Egyptian  to  64  jKiuDde  for  the  soft  Indian  white  va- 
iMT-  Tne  weight  of  ttie  separate  "  berries  "  varied  greatly;  those  of  American 
iMuw  were  amaUest  of  all,  100  weighing  35.5  grains ;  winter,  49.6  grains ;  Califor- 
ma,  «.7  gn^na.  The  Anstralian  were  heaviest,  60.5  grains ;  Indian,  &om  51. ti  to 
77.7cnitu.  Tbfl  Saiooska  Rnseiao  was  37.3  graina,  next  to  American  spring  tho 
iinlliint.  and  eontainiog  the  most  gluten,  23.2  per  cent.;  yet  the  size  appears  to  bouo 
indleation  of  the  proportion  of  gluten  in  other  samples,  aa  the  heaviest,  tho  Aoittru- 

II ^^  j^j  p^  cent.,  and  the  pooreat  in  gluten,  bearing  only  4.4  per  cl-iiI., 

dinm  weight,  50.1  for  100. 


f  me£ni 


It  win  be  Been  tjiat  there  were  fewest  impurities  in  the  New  Zealand,  Indian  soft 
nd,  AnMBiean,  and  Unssian  samples. 

The  nannfaotnie  ot  bread  &om  Indian  wheats  by  the  millstone  and  also  the  roller 
pnecH^attd  from  other  samples  by  the  roUvr  method,  wets  nest  undertaken.  Tlie 
8A— 'M 
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Whether  the  Indian  -whoots  were  average  samples  of  tiio  prodaot  of  that  country, 
III  a  little  better  tlirough  the  iiucoiiaclOQH  partiality  of  the  secretary,  mny  bo  ques- 
tionable. They  make  a,  good  BhowiuE  for  quantity  of  product,  but  the  qualUn  of  the 
soft  wheats  is  quite  iuferior  to  that  of  eaoiples  from  this  country,  lu  the  United 
States  California  appears  to  take  the  load  in  quantity  of  broad,  while  the  Bpriug 
wheats  of  the  North weat  not  only  Bnrpafw  other  American  saniples  io  quality,  but  arc 
iineqnaled  in  that  respect  hy  any  whcata  included  in  this  experiment,  the  Kiiaslan 
only  excepted,  which  excel  in  glnten. 

Ilie  following  statement  relative  to  the  ofToot  of  dryucm  of  the  gTain  upon  the  yield 
of  broad  is  extracted  from  this  report : 

"  It  is  generally  believe<l  that  upon  the  percentage  of  gluten  in  flour  depends  tbe 
yield  of  bread  that  may  be  obtained  from  it,  ss  illustrated  by  the  Hungarian  flonrs, 
which  are  almost  unequaled  for  yield  of  broad,  and  rank  high  in  gluten  ;  but  this 
iserroneons,  as  provedljy  the  experimeutal  workings  now  nnder  review.  It  woultl 
be  found  that  the  flours  high  in  gluten  do  not  produce  the  most  bread,  unless,  at  tbe 
Hame  time,  they  possess  a  high  decree  of  dryKtsa,  for  it  is  upon  the  dryness  of  the  tlour 
that  the  yield  of  bread  mainly  dependu,  and  not  upon  tho  gluten.  The  two  lots  of 
llour  from  Bussiau  wheats  (Nos.  II  and  13)  are  those  which  arc  hij^hrat  in  gluten,  yi<t 
they  do  not  yield  as  much  bread  as  any  of  the  four  Indian  wheats  (Nob.  I  to  4),  uud 
the  diflerence  in  yii^ld  from  tho  latter  would  have  been  still  further  increased  hud 
they  not  been  previously  mellowed  with  water,  as  noted,  before  milling;  ciiiittrming 
that  it  is  the  dryness  of  a  llour  that  dcteruiinos  the  yield  of  bread.'' 

There  heiug  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  tbe  samples  of  Amur- 
icao  wheats  in  the  preceding  exi>erimeiitB  were  represoutiitive,  a  seiicH 
of  baking  experiuientB  with  flours  of  various  grades  from  dlffereut 
parts  of  this  country  have  been  carried  on  in  our  laboratory  with  tlit> 
results  which  are  presented. 

Tlie  McDougall  Brothers  found,  and  ib  has  been  conflrmed  by  us, 
that  upon  the  dryness  of  a  Hour,  or  upon  the  uinouot  of  water  which  it 
is  possible  to  add  to  the  dough,  depends  chiefly  tbe  amount  of  bread 
which  it  will  yield.  Unfortunately  no  determination  of  the  amonot  of 
moisture  in  the  flours  used  was  made  in  the  English  tests. 

In  our  ezperintents,  using  the  same  flour  nnder  vai-ious  coaditJouH,  it 
y/aa  found  possible  to  yftjy  the  yield  of  bread  per  10«  poanda  of  flour  as 
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mneh  m  16  pounds.  The  conditioDs  npon  which  this  variation  depends 
are  largely  physical,  and  include — 

Percentage  of  water  used  in  the  dough. 

'Size  of  the  loaves. 

Temperature  of  the  oven. 

Time  of  baking. 

Of  oonrse  in  any  series  of  comparative  experiments  these  cojiditions 
mast  be  closely  observed  and  regulated.  In  order  to  learn  the  best 
modifications  for  our  work,  a  preliminary  series  was  undertaken  with  a 
floor  from  Ohio. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  found  that  a  dough  made  with  any  of  our 
flours  and  as  small  a  percentage  of  water  as  was  used  by  the  McDou- 
galls  would  be  altogetiier  too  stiff  for  successful  results. 

In  the  English  exx>eriment8  with  flours  from  American  wheat  46.4  per 
cent,  of  water  was  used,  but  in  our  experience  it  has  been  found  neces- 
saiy  to  add  on  the  average  about  50  per  cent,  of  water,  or  water  and  milk. 
The  result  has  been  that  we  have  obtained  a  much  larger  yield  of  bread 
per  hundred  pounds. 

The  eflEdcts  of  variation  in  physical  conditions  are  illustrated  by  the 
'following  data : 

VarimiUm  h^  jtMd  dtpmdent  on  percentage  of  water  ueed  (other  conditions  being  the  same), 
o»  eiee  ofioaves,  on  difference  of  temperature,  and  on  Ume  of  baking, 

[Ohio  patent  flonr.] 


n«p«DdMi  flo  pOToent- 
ac!»  of  water   used 
(oilier  oooditloiit  be- 
SBf  the  feme). 

Dependent   on   sise    of 
loavoH. 

Dependent  on  difference 
of  temporature*. 

Dependent  on  time  of 
baking. 

Pwreyiof 

Tieldof 
teeed. 

No.  of  loaves. 

Yield  of 
bread. 

Temperature. 

Yield  of 
bread. 

Minutee. 

Yield  of 
bread. 

S15 
5&4 

«tl 
tt.1 

184.5 
188.0 
144.0 
14B.5 

Uoaf 
lOrolla. 

138.6 
120.8 

o 

240 
230 

138.0 
140.8 

50            134.6 
30  ;           140.2 

i 

In  all  these  cases  the  yield  is  largely  modified  by  the  change  in  a 
on^  condition^  the  remaining  ones  being  constant.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  how  complicated  a  comparative  series  of  experiments  becomes 
irlun  all  the  above  conditions  exercise  their  modifying  effects  and  must 
therefore  be  kept  constant. 

There  are  also  conditions  of  mixing  and  raising  which  in  a  like  man- 
ner dfect  the  yield.  As  every  one  knows,  there  are  different  methods 
of  currying  out  these  operations,  and  larger  or  smaller  amounts  of  yeast 
maj  be  uMd.  The  method  which  we  have  fin^y  employed  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Vienna  procedure  as  described  by  Horsford.  The  dough 
is  mixed  in  mass  with  press  yeast  and  allowed  to  rise  till  the  outer  pel- 
licle is  just  crackings  It  is  then  rekneaded  into  loaves,  put  in  pans,  and 
set  in  a  wariu  place  until  the  dough  is  again  risen,  when  it  is  baked. 

The  baking  was  carried  on  in  a  large  gas-stove,  the  oven  of  which  by 
means  of  a  thermometer  could  be  ke])t  at  a  very  regular  temperature. 
AO  the  materialH  used  and  the  products  obtained  were  weighed  to  1 
gnmune  (15  grains),  so  that  the  results  as  far  as  manipulation  go  inuy 
be  regarded  as  accurate. 

Having  fixed  these  conditions,  as  tliey  a])pear  in  the  table  which  fol- 
lovii  the  eqierimeuts  were  conducted  with  the  different  flours  which 
hsvn  been  ooDfioted. 
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The  results  are  variable  within  limits  which  are  so  narrow  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  say  that  one  Hoar  wUl  make  much  more  bread  than 
another,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  lowest  grade  gives  as  large  a 
yield,  or  even  larger,  than  the  best  patent.  If,  however,  the  moisture 
in  the  flour  had  l^n  less  uniform,  our  results  would  probably  show  a 
larger  yield  of  bread  for  the  drier  tiours.  The  conclusion  must  be  then 
that  the  yield  is  dependent  on  physical  conditions  of  bread- making, 
and  not  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  wheat. 
In  all  oar  experiment-s  we  get  a  much  larger  percentage  of  bread  than 
the  McDougalls,  but  it  is  due  to  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  larger 
amounts  of  water  in  the  dough.  In  other  respects  their  conclusions  are 
oonflrmed  that  water  is  the  chief  conditioning  agent,  and  that  the  per 
eent.  of  gluten  has  but  little  effect  upon  the  yield. 

That  it  has  some,  however,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  largest  yield 
was  obtained  with  a  Minnesota  low-grade  flour,  having  the  highest 
^aten  of  any  experimented  with,  and  the  lowest  yield  was  from  the 
Oregon  flour,  having  the  smallest  amount.  The  bread  from  the  low- 
grade  floor  mentioned,  although  the  heaviest  yield,  was  dark  and  of 
the  worst  quality;  that  from  the  Oregon  flour  was  white  and  fair. 
These  flours  are  very  peculiar,  and  in  another  place  a  few  remarks  are 
made  upon  their  composition. 

Aside  from  quantity  the  quality  of  the  bread  made  from  Minnesota 
patent  flours  is  certainly  as  near  perfect  as  could  be  wished.  That  from 
other  patent  flours  suffers  slightly  in  comparison,  while,  of  course,  the 
bread  from  straight  flQurs,  bakers',  and  low  grade,  cannot  compare  with 
that  from  patents. 

NOTE  ON  THE  CHEMICAL    AI.TERATIONS  IN  GREEN  FODDER  DURINa 

ITS   CONVERSION  INTO  ENSILAGE. 

In  recent  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Prof.  Ed- 
ward EanchandDr.  O.  Kellner  have  published  some  observations  upon 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  silo,  especially  in  the  nitrogenous 
ecmstitnents  of  fodder.  Analyses  which  have  been  made  in  this  labora- 
twy  daring  the  past  two  years  throw  additional  light  upon  the  subject, 
and  are,  although  somewhat  incomplete,  presented  here. 

Professor  Kiiich  found  in  the  ensilage  of  grass  that  of  the  total  ni- 
trogen present,  55  per  cent,  was  of  a  non-albuminoid  nature,  while  in 
the  original  grass  only  9  per  cent,  was  in  this  form.  Kellner  fouud  in 
fhe  case  of  mangold  leaves  27.8  per  cent,  in  the  original  leaves  and 
4B.6  per  cent,  in  the  ensilage,  while  in  the  ensilage  preserved  in  stop- 
pered jars^  the  proportion  wa«  even  59.7  per  cent,  of  non-albuminoid  ni- 
trogen*   In  the  ensilage  of  maize  we  have  found — 

Pfr  cent,  of  total  nitrogen  as  non-alhumitwid.  Percent. 

Orbdnal  ttalks 21.2 

EBiaage,No.  1 44.6 

EanUige,  No.  2 49.6 

Meilfodder 15.6 

Eaiilage  ftom  youn^i:  maize 53.3 

^Milage  from  old  maize 47.1 

The  three  results  with  grass,  mangold,  and  maize  show  that  in  the 
conditious  existing  in  silos  a  large  portion  of  the  albuminoids  are  con- 
verted into  non-albuminoid  nitrogenous  substiinces,  while  in  the  ordi- 
nuy  drying  of  fodder  no  such  change  seems  to  take  place.  During  the 
dttoges  in  the  nitrogen  Kinch  and  Kellner  both  found  that  a  large 
pnqmrtion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  fresh  plant  was  lost,  or  did  not  ap- 
pear fn  the  analyses. 

With  grass  it  was  13  i)er  cent.,  with  mangold  leaves  27.8  per  cent.,  in 
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the  uupi'<is8ed  eusilagt^  in  u  jar,  uud  as  much  an  59.8  per  vA*ni.  in  tbat 
compressed  in  open  silo.  The  latter  high  percentage  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  carrying  away  in  the  expressed  juice  of  much  soluble  nitrogenous 
substance.  Wo  have  but  few  quantitative  data  in  regard  to  maize,  but 
have  found  that  in  the  samples  of  ensilage  which  have  been  examined 
there  is  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  ammonia  combined  with  the 
acids  produced  by  fermentation,  acetic  and  lactic,  which,  of  course,  is 
lost  in  drying  specimens  for  analysis.  This  produces  in  the  result  an 
apparent  loss  of  niti*ogen  in  the  ensilage  itself.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  loss 
of  nitrogen  of  nutritive  value.  A  quantitative  determination  of  the  am- 
monia salts  in  one  specimen  of  ensilage  (Serial  No.  1693)  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results : 

Weight  of  ensilage  taken 4, 000. 

Equivaleut  to  dry  substance , * 620. 

Weight  of  NH4CI  obtained 8.660 

EquiValent  to  nitrogen 2.266 

Per  cent,  of  nitrogen  from  dry  substance .366 

Per  cent,  of  albuminoids  equivalent 2.I2S7 

That  the  nitrogen  was  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  not  a  more  com- 
plex amine,  was  proved  by  the  following  analysis : 

Weight  of  ammonia  salt  taken 1000 

Weight  of  double  platinum  salt  found 4105 

Equivalent  to  NH4CI 0990 

This  ammonia  salt,  probably  acetate,  would  be  lost  in  the  process  of 
drying,  and  produce  a  corresponding  deficit  in  the  relative  percentage 
of  nitrogen  in  the  analysis.  In  fact,  2.29  per  cent,  of  albuminoid  in  the 
dry  substance  of  an  average  maize  stalk  containing  7.50  per  cent, 
amounts  to  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances of  the  plant,  and  about  the  loss  which  Kellner  found  in  his  ex- 
periments with  mangold  leaves  not  under  pressure. 

The  remaining  non-albuminoid  nitrogen  is  probably  largely  of  an  amide 
nature,  as  we  have  found,  like  Kellner,  very  small  amounts  of  peptone 
bodies.  Attempts,  however,  to  separate  any  amides  in  a  crystalline  con- 
dition have  resulted  in  obtaining  only  a  sirupy  nitrogenous  substance. 

The  loss  of  nitrogenous  substance  from  conversion  to  ammonia  salts 
and  decomposition  m  drying  is  relatively  compensated  by  the  large  loss 
of  carbhydrates,  so  that  in  the  figures  of  aualyses  neither  loss  is  promi- 
nent and  the  result  is  at  first  glance  deceptive.  The  control,  of  course, 
lies  only  in  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  weight  lost  by  the  fodder  in 
the  silo  or  the  relative  increase  in  one  of  the  constituents  which  is  less 
liable  to  change— as.  foi^  instance,  the  ash.  But,  as  Kellner  has  shown, 
pressure  is  very  liable  to  remove  the  soluble  part  of  the  ash  on  the  juice 
expressed,  and  thus  entire  dependence  cannot  be  placed  on  this  ele- 
ment. At  the  Kew  Jersey  Experiment  Station  in  1881  an  interesting 
experiment  was  carried  on,  in  which  the  ash  served  as  a  basis  for  calcu- 
lation without  apparently  largely  vitiating  the  results.  The  results 
were  published  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  this  Department  for  188W82, 
p.  672. 

The  loss  in  this  case  was  seen  to  fall  upon  the  carbhydrates  entirely, 
and  to  be  as  great  for  the  dry  fodder  as  for  the  eusilage.  There  is  an 
apparent  alight  increase  in  albuminoids,  which  can  be  explaine<l  by  the 
fact  that  the  calculation  is  made  as  if  no  ash  had  been  lost  by  being 
dissolved  away  or  expressed  in  the  two  preserved  samples.  The  ex- 
periment is  remarkable  as  showing  that  in  this  case,  quite  at  variance 
with  other  instances,  the  nitrogen  suffered  little  or  no  loss,  and  that  in 
fact  the  whole  loss  fell  upon  the  carbhydrates.  This  may  be  due  some- 
t  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  maize  was  in  the  ailoy  as 
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all  samples  which  wo  have  examiiied  hinc  uot  beeu  tiikeu  out  ibr  sev- 
eral months  later.  At  least  these  results  show  how  varied  the  condi- 
tioiiB  are,  and  how  unsafe  it  is  to  generalize  from  any  one  exi>eriinent. 
In  the  analyses  ai)iMmded  to  this  ])a])er  this  point  is  made  evident. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  fermentation  and  the  inoxinmte  principles  in- 
volved I  have  made  some  observations.  In  but  one  sample  out  of  many 
examined  has  any  trace  of  l>$aocharowyceJi  been  found.  As  a  rule  the 
jniee  expressed  firom  thefi'esh  ensihige  is  swarming  with  BavUhis  nvbtillH. 
together  with  some  species  of  Bacterium  and  Mierococrns.  Xo  signs  of 
a  viflcons  or  lactic  ferment  have  been  observed.  Tiie  fermentation  does 
not  appear,  therefore,  to  be  of  an  alcoholic  nature,  or  similar  to  any 
with  which  we  are  well  acquainted.  Analyses  show  the  j)resenceof  an 
insnflScient  amount  of  alcohol,  gum,  or  free  acid  for  any  of  the  usual 
fornix,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  determinations. 

Alcohol  has  not  been  found  absent  in  any  of  the  ensilages  exi>eri- 
mented  with,  but  in  all  was  present  in  such  small  amount  as  to  bedis- 
tiogaished  only  by  the  iodoform  tost. 

lActic  acid  has  always  been  detected,  but  never  in  very  large  amounts. 

Acetic  acid  is  the  chief  acid  of  the  ensilage.  The  relative  proportion 
of  tie  two  acids  in  the  ensilage  varies  largely,  the  percentage  of  acetic 
being  always  greater. 


Serial  nnniber. 


Lactic  acid. 


Acetic  acid. 


1501-. 

lan.. 


■  ti 


mo. 

1541. 


Per  rmt.  P$r  emt. 

Traces.  '  2.12 

.  15  '  1.  r»9 

W  I  .80 

Undetermined. 

1.02 

Undetermined. 

Undalonnined. 

*2.40 

*1.22 


.24 

.  2<; 
.i:j 
.11 


*  Total  as  acntio  acid. 

!Die  whole  amonnt  present  varies  from  one  to  a  little  over  two  per 
oent,  the  lactic  not  rising  above  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

ISto  presence  of  lactic  acid  was  determined  by  expressing  the  juice 
ftam  a  specimen  of  ensilage,  distilling  off  the  volatile  acetic  acid  by 
repsated  distillations,  and  neutralizing  with  zinc  carbonate.  The  crys- 
tals of  siDC  lactate  which  were  obtained  on  evaporation  were  recrys- 
taliiaed  und  analyzed.    They  contained — 


Conttituootd. 

Analyeia.  '■ 

I 

Theory. 
(C3n50x)2Zn-{-3HK). 

WitOT 

1 
18.46 
26.71 

18.18 

Zirf> 

27.27 

Gam  or  similar  snbstances  are  not  fonned  in  anv  hirge  amount  in 
the  silo. 

ttiigar  onohanged  from  the  original  cane  has  been  found  in  the  juice 
«xprMBed  from  two  ensilages,  but  as  a  rule  it  completely  disappears. 
^o.  1003  oontained  2.40  per  cent.,  No.  1004  1.07  per  cent.,  and  Ko.  1541 
.T6  per  cent,  of  reducing  sugars.  The  liber  is,  of  course,  increased  in 
rdative  amomit,  bat  absolutely  it  probably  is  but  slightly  altere<l. 

In  the  following  table  analyses  of  a  number  of  ensilage.s  are  presented 
tDgether  ^th  tiiose  of  a  dried  fodder,  and  several  green  stalks  at  va- 
noM  stages  of  development.    From  them  much  may  be  learned  as  to 

to  be  expected. 
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The  composition  of  the  stalks  of  green  maize  is  subject  to  very  wide 
vdriations,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  few  analyses  quoted.  This,  then,  is 
a  primary  cause  of  diflterences  in  the  composition  of  the  ensilage,  and 
while  it  is  due  largely  to  the  period  in  its  growth  at  which  the  stalks 
are  cut,  yet  in  those  of  the  same  stage  of  development  there  are  often 
marked  differences  in  composition  even  in  the  same  field. 

In  a  series  of  anal^^ses  of  the  stalks  of  Egyptian  sugar  and  Lindsay's 
Horse-tooth  maize,  completed  by  me  and  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1881  and  1882,  p.  664,  these  variations 
are  shown.  The  specimens,  the  analyses  of  which  are  here  given,  were 
all  from  a  small  plot  of  carefully  cultivated  stalks  only  a  few  rods  square, 
and  yet  they  show  the  largest  deviations  from  a  regular  series  in  many 
instances. 

The  variations  which  are  found  in  the  composition  of  the  stalks,  while 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  be  packed  in  silos — that  is  to  say,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tops  till  the  grain  is  well  formed — are  included  within 
the  following  limits : 


ConBtitaentt. 

■  >i 

Water  in  green  sabstanoe 

Dry  substance , 

Ash 

Oil 

Carbohydrates , 

Crade^ber , 

Albaminoids 

Per  cent,  of  nitrogen  as  non-albnminoid 


Highest. 


70.04 


Lowest 


9LGq 

79.10 

20.90 

8.40 

9.72 

3.54 

8.48 

1.68 

69.40 

50.60 

31.29 

21.56 

11.63 

1.67 

18.00 


These  limits,  together  with  a  study  of  the  individual  analyses,  serve 
to  show  the  primary  cause  of  the  difference  in  ensilages. 

As  to  variations  produced  by  other  causes,  illustrations  are  found  in 
ensilages  numbered  1662, 1653, 1677,  and  1693—1652  and  1653  are  analy- 
ses of  ensilage  from  old  and  young  stalks.  The  younger  would  natu- 
rally contain  more  ash  and  albuminoids  as  it  went  into  the  silo,  but  the 
nitrogenous  substances  would  be  in  a  condition  making  them  more  liable 
to  conversion  into  ammonia  salts  from  the  greater  amount  of  soluble 
nitrogen.  This  is  the  case  with  No.  1652.  In  it  the  ash  is  higher  than 
in  the  older  ensilage,  but  the  nitrogen  is  lower  from  a  greater  loss.  The 
relative  amount  of  non-albuminoid  nitrogen  is  also  lower  in  the  younger 
than  in  the  older  sample.  In  other  respects  they  do  not  differ  largely, 
although  one  was  from  stalks  on  which  the  ears  were  well  formed  and 
the  other  from  stalks  on  which  the  ears  had  made  no  appearance. 

In  comparison  with  the  ensilages  the  dried  fodder  No.  1654,  from 
stalks  of  the  same  field  as  the  old  ensilage  1652,  shows  several  advan- 
tages. As  has  been  already  remarked,  its  nitrogenous  constituents  have 
not  suffered  so  much  change,  only  15.6  being  in  a  non-albuminoid  form 
a«  compared  with  53.3  and  47.1  per  cent,  in  the  ensilages.  A  smaller 
loss  of  carbohydrates  has  left  the  relative  percentages  of  fiber,  fat,  and 
ash  low,  and  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  stalks  must  have 
dried  rapidly  and  with  few  changes,  furnishing  a  fodder  of  much  better 
composition  than  that  analyzed  in  New  Jersey. 

In  Nos.  1677  and  1693  we  have  analyses  of  two  specimens  of  ensilage 
taken  from  the  same  silo  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  One  has  lost 
more  ash  and  niti  ogen  than  the  other,  and  this  is  due  ])robably  to  greater 
pressure  on  the  first  sample,  which  has  expressed  juice  carrying  with 
it  nitrogenous  substance  and  a«h.     In  other  respects  they  are  much 
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alike.    The  variations  in  composition  which  are  found  among  the  anal- 
yses lie  within  the  following  limits  : 


Constituents. 


Water .-. : 

Aah 

on 

CHbhydratet 

Jllier I 

Allminiiiolda,  N»6.25 '..'..'.",'.,... 

Ptoccnt  of  nitrogoB  as  non- albBminoiiU 

DiT  nibttance 

CsriihydrmtM 

Fiber 

AlbiiiDliiotdNxG.25 

By  comparison  with  the  extremes  for  green  stalks  it  is  seen  that  the 
albamiuoids  are  higher  in  the  dry  substance  of  one  of  the  ensilages,  !No. 
1502y  than  ih  the  dry  substance  of  any  of  the  stalks.  The  high  figure 
iu  the  ensilage  is  probably  only  relative,  due  to  great  loss  of  carbh^j- 
drates,  and  little  change  of  albuminoids.  Exact  quantitative  experi- 
ments are  greatly  to  be  desired,  in  order  that  we  may  have  some  expla- 
nation of  the  interesting  changes  which  are  shown  by  what  has  been 
already  done. 

Analyses  of  ensilage. 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

81.60 

70.60 

2.01 

.91 

1.80 

.79 

15.^ 

7.75 

7.54 

2.85 

2.77 

1.04 

53.3 

47.1 

1.'V.20 

20.40 

a87 

5.68 

9.12 

5.08 

61.84 

48.43 

28.68 

18.76 

11.97 

5.97 

Conatitaents. 

i 

a 

1 

• 

• 

1^ 

•  • 

«5 

^-« 

C^ 

a  • 

• 

81.20 
1.36 
1.71 
9.14 
4.88 
1.71 

1501.    Maryland: 
Oat  24  houre. 

•• 

•a 
§ 

Is 

• 

1540.    Virginia. 

1541.    Virginia. 

1677.    Maryland : 
Blair. 

Orlgiiial  rabatanee : 

f^ater 

• 

77.30 
2.01 
L80 

11.24 
6.71 
1.94 

74.10 
1.48 
1.74 

12.87 
7.04 
2.77 

81.40 
1.44 
1.21 
9.47 

4.J*4 
1.64 

84.00 
1. 25 
1.20 
7.75 
3.88 
1.92 

70.60 
2.00 
1.80 

15.37 
7.54 
2.69 

84.80 
.01 
1.00 
9.40 
2.85 
1.04 

81.67 

Aah 

1.04 

OlLftc 

1.09 

^ItnMmn  frgjt  ATtrAT.t .      

10.17 

Cmdn  fiber                  ......... ^ 

4.64 

Y.  X0.2th-=a]bnniinoida  -  t  - 

1.89 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

'^^rtance: 

8.87 

7.91 

40. 50 

25.15 

8.57 

6.72 

6.73 

49.69 

27.19 

10.67 

7.21 

0.12 

48.. 50 

25.98 

9.10 

■    ■■ 

7.  TO 

0.40 

5U.90 

20.  05 

8.80 

7.83 

7.53 

48.43 

24.24 

11.07 

6.81 

6.12 

52. 26 

25.  65 

,      9.16 

5.98 

6.60 

61.84 

18.76 

6.82 

5.68 

&ko. ■;;;;;;;."  "'.:::: ; 

5.96 

sZ^tfen  ft^ee  extraot.......... 

65.50 

STflber   

"  •  t!fe-ralbnni{noi<l<» 

25.30 
7. 60 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

loaoo 

100.00 

luo.oo 

100.00 

100.00 

'''^^^Ha         

Trace. 

17.76 

3.86 
2.10 

1.37 

.56 

15.54 

3.14 
2.b9 

1.71 

2.77 

1.28 

1.65 

.72 

•oLw  »••  ff  por  ceo'-  »'«• 

10.59 

*S^5p*«'«»'*-  »•«•  '»»"'• 

1 

........ 

t 
1 

2.90 

Gom.  &v 

i 

i:::::::'::::::.: 

2.91 

XBtbealbniu-* 

3Iltrof»-n»- 

1.45 

L40 

L91 

1.47 

LOS 

1.21 

Ifcm-alu.  I*    

.64 

Per  cent,  i^" : ,• 

«       _j ..J... Its  non-alb...... 

k_     

44.6 

'»  *i'dd!SS&ne°="' 

2.12 

TTacf 

47  .''. 

1.046 

2.4U 

1.59 

.15 

4(K  5 

1. 0.i:{5 

1.117 

:     8.14 

1 

.80 

.52 

.19.  5 

.  1.0I1>7 

.  00 

4.67 

39.1 
1.01 

4.2f 

1.02 

.26 

49.3 

1.017 

.00 

4.03 

i 

2.40 

•     ■    a     •                   • 

•    60.8 

L22 

Aolo,  laAtio 

.13 

Jttlce,  per  <■'*■ 

Spi'Clilc  (craT 

SSfiS:.:;:::::::::::::::: 

* 
.... 

.76 

!!".II! 

— ■" 
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Analyses  of  ensilage — Coiitiuued. 


•  • 

a 

&^ 

• 

a> 
o 

84.50 
1.04 
.79 
8.47 
3.80 
1.34 

•  • 

o 

^'^'^ 

^5 

c? 

u> 

82.  64 
1.14 
1.01 
9.21 
4.90 
1.04 

• 

PS 
r-i 

t 

n 

r: 

. 

o 

27.  25 

2.12 

2.53 

50.  02 

12.75 

5.33 

1628.     Stalks  for 
1677  aud  1693. 

Stalks 

Egyptian  com 
(yniJii^'l. 

Constituents. 

• 

.a  o 

u 

5 

Origipal  substance: 

Water 

78.02 
1.21 
1.46 

11.  .-JO 
5.80 
1.52 

85. 90 
1.87 
.52 
7.27 
2.48 
1.90 

84.90 

i.n 

.44 
9. 25 
3.04 
1.20 

83.20 
.81 
.40 

10.34 

4.38 

.81 

80.20 

Ash 

1  16 

Oil,  &c 

47 

Nitroeen  free  eitra<5t 

13.21 

Crude  fiber 

4.37 

N.  X  6.25  ftlbuminolds 

.59 

100.00 

100.  00 

0.59 

5.84 

53.02 

5.97 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Dry  substance : 

Ash  ...PL 

Oil,  &c 

6.08 

5.08 

54.64 

24.93 

8.07 

5.08 

6.82 

53.26 

27.12 

7.12 

2.91 

3.48 

68.76 

17.  52 

7.33 

1.131 
3.71 
51.77 
17.07 
13.54 

7.39 

2.89 

6L25 

20.15 

8.32 

4.81 

2.75 

01.53 

20.06 

4.85 

6.87 
2.35 

2Iitroiren  firee extraot . ......... 

66.72 

Crude  fiber  ..•..« ..,..«. 

22.07 

N.  x6.25c3albnminoids 

2.09 

• 

k 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100. 00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

In  the  ether  extract : 

Non-vol.  free  acid 

.72 

8.34 

8.66 
3.58 

1.39 
.69 
4A.6 

.11 

In  thft  nitrogen  free  extnwt : 

Sugars,  &c.,  soL  80  per  cent  ale. 
BoL  wftter 

10.02 

2.04 
2.04 

2.17 
.46 
21.2 

20.82 

7.17 
2.39 

1.88 

Snbst  BoL  80  pet  cent  ale.  insol. 
in  Water 

Gum,  &c 

In  the  albuminoids : 

Nitrogen 

.95 
.51- 
53.3 

1.14 
.54- 
47.1 

1.18 
.18+ 
15.6 

........ 

.78 
.89 
50.0 

.48 

Non-fub.  nitrosen 

.29 

Per  cent  of  N.  bm  non-alb 

In  the  ori^al  substance : 

Aoidf  Btotio 

00.5 



CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CHEMIST. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  work  an  extensive  investigation  lias  been 
made  by  this  division  to  determine  the  best  method  for  estimating  thf 
sugar  in  milk,  the  results  of  which  have  been  most  satisfactory  from 
scientific  point  of  view,  but  which  would  not  be  of  sufficient  interest 
the  public  for  insertion- in  this  report. 

The  usual  number  of  analyses  of  minerals,  waters,  and  miscellane^ 
objects  has  also  been  made,  and  the  results  sent  to  parties  interee** 
These  analyses  are  not  made  for  the  private  use  of  the  individna^^ 
purposes  of  gain,  but  only  when  they  appear  of  some  general  int^^* 
Even  under  these  regulations  much  valuable  time  of  the  Bureau  f^^\ 
Slimed  in  such  work,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  in  as  far  af^^^J" 
ble  in  the  future  the  Bureau  be  relieved  of  this  burden.  '  We/^^^P 
the  case,  much  greater  progress  could  be  made  in  those  lines  of  ^"" 
tion  which  directly  affect  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  ^*''*y- 

Some  special  work  in  the  sugar  interests  of  the  country,  ^^|[^-I?^.^ 
/sroing  on,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  submit  as  an  appendix  to  tbir^^  in 
I  inie  to  secure  its  publication. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOTANIST. 


Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  tlie  followiug  papers  upon  subjects 
which  have  received  the  attention  of  the  Botanical  Bureau  during  the 
cuTTent  year.  They  relate  to  plants  which  deserve  consideration,  some 
on  account  of  ii^urious  and  poisonous  properties^  some  for  their  medici- 
nal qualities^  and  some  for  their  rarity  or  limited  location. 

The  medicinal  plants  of  this  country  have  Lately  been  the  subject  of 
increased  Interest.  A  large  and  important  industry  has  been  devel- 
oped in  their  collection  and  preparation  for  market  in  severad  States, 
and  especially  in  the  mountains  of  Xorth  Garolhia  and  Tennessee. 

A  number  of  new  medicinal  plants  have  also  been  introduced  from 
GaUfomia,  and  a  spirit  of  investigation  is  leading  to  many  new  discov- 
eries in  regard  to  the  properties  of  such  plants. 

The  question  of  the  cultivation  of  our  medicinal  plants  has  been  re- 
oently  discussed,  and  in  view  of  the  large  drain  upon  the  natural  or 
wild  plants  for  commercial  purposes,  it  would  seem  likely  that  their 
coltivation  will  soon  become  a  necessity,  even  if  it  were  not  more  proAt- 
able  as  a  special  industry. 
Bespeotfiilly, 

GEO.  VASET, 

Botanist 

Hon.  Oso.  B.  LoBiNQ, 

Oammissioner. 


LOCO  WEEDS. 

• 

Sinoe  the  development  of  the  stock-raising  industry  on  the  great 
Western  plains  and  in  California  it  is  well  known  that  animals  feeding 
on  the  wild  grasses  and  other  plants  have  been  frequently  attacked  witli 
symptoms  of  a  peculiar  character,  wliich  have  been  attributed  to  the 
effect  of  certain  plants.  This  disease  among  cattle  cind  other  animals  is 
commonly  called  "  loco.''  Among  the  symptoms  first  noticed  are  loss 
of  flesbf  K^entl  lassitude,  and  impaired  vision ;  later  the  animal's  brain 
seems  to  be  affected ;  it  becomes  vicious  and  unmanageable,  and  rapidly 
loses  both  flesh  and  strength.  Frequently,  when  approaching  some 
small  object,  it  will  leap  into  the  air  as  if  to  clear  a  fence.  The  animal 
also  tottii^  on  its  limbs  and  appears  as  if  crazy. 

After  becoming  affected  the  animal  may  linger  many  months  or  a  year 
or  twoy  bnt  usually  dies  at  last  from  the  effects  of  the  complaint. 

This  diseased  condition  has  been  attributed  to  various  plants,  but 
mainly  to  a  few  which  belong  to  the  order  Legnmmoscc.  Of  these,  two 
KgibM^  ot  A%iragahi8  have  been  ascertained  in  Californi<a,  and  in  Colo- 
rado Wld  New  Mexico  another  species  of  Astragalus  (A.  mollissiimis)  and 
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a  closely-related  species  of  Oxytropis  are  generally  charged  with  the 
trouble  in  question. 
Dr.  Rothrock  (in  Wheeler's  Report)  says : 

The  term  loco^  simply  meaning  foolish,  is  applied  because  of  the  peculiar  form  of 
dementia  induced  in  t^e  animals  that  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  the  plant.  Whether 
the  animals  (horses  chiefly)  begin  to  eat  the  plant  from  necessity  (which  is  not  Ukely) 
or  from  choice  I  am  unable  to  say.  Certain  it  is,  howeyer,  that  once  commenced^ 
they  continue  it,  passing  through  temporary  intoxication  to  a  complete  nervous  and 
muscular  wreck  in  the  later  stages,  when  it  has  developed  into  a  fully  marked  dis- 
ease, which  terminates  in  death  from  starvation  or  inability  to  digest  more  noarish- 
iug  food.  The  animal  toward  the  last  becomes  stupid  or  wild«  or  even  vicioas,  or 
again  acting  as  though  attacked  with  **  blind  staggers." 

Several  analyses  have  been  made  of  the  plants  which  are  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  this  affection,  but  without  satisfactorily  ascertaining  what 
is  the  peculiar  poisonous  principle.  Ko  antidote  has  been  discovered. 
If  the  plants  can  be  ascertained  and  exterminated,  the  trouble  should 
come  to  an  end  -,  but,  even  if  the  plants  are  recognized,  their  extermina- 
tion over  large  tracts  of  country  will  be  difficult  and  expensive. 

We  append  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  two  plants  which,  in  Oolo- 
rado  and  New  Mexico,  have  been  most  frequently  charged  with  the 
noxious  effects. 

Astragalus  mollissimus — Loco  Weed. 

A  perennial  herbaceous  plant  of  the  region  of  the  great  plains  from 
Colorado  to  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Arkansas.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
Leguminoscd  or  pea  family.  There  are  usually  a  great  many  stalks  pro- 
ceeding from  a  large  strong  root-stock.  They  are  reclining  toward  the 
base  and  erect  above.  These  stalks  are  so  short  tJiat  the  leaves  and 
flower-stalks  seem  to  proceed  directly  from  the  root.  They  are  branch- 
ing at  the  base  and  give  rise  to  numerous  leaves  and  long  stems  bearing 
the  flowers  and  pods.  The  leaves  are  usually  from  6  to  10  inches  long, 
composed  of  9  to  16  leaflets  (in  pairs  except  the  upper  one).  These 
leaflets  are  of  oval  form,  J  to  f  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  shining,  silvery  hue, 
from  being  clothed  with  soft,  silky  hairs.  The  flower-stalks  are  about 
as  long,  or  sometimes  longer  than  the  leaves,  naked  below,  and  at  the 
upper  part  (J  to  J)  bearing  a  rather  thick  spike  of  flowers,  which  are 
nearly  l.inch  long,  narrow,  and  somewhat  cylindrical,  the  corolla  of  a 
velvet  or  purple  color,  the  calyx  half  as  long  as  the  corolla  and  softly 
pubescent.  The  flower  has  the  general  structure  of  the  pea  family, 
and  is  succeeded  by  short,  oblong,  thickish  pods,  i  to  f  inch  long,  very 
smooth  and  with  aboiit  two  seeds  in  each. 

This  is  said  to  be  less  common  than  the  next  plant  described  {Oxytro- 
pis).    Plate  I. 

OxYTROPis  Lambertii— ioco  Weed. 

A  plant  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  Astragalus  mollissimus. 
It  is  about  the  same  height,  and  like  it  grows  in  strongly  rooted  clumps, 
but  it  diffiirs  in  having  an  erect  habit,  with  shorter  leaves  and  longer 
and  stifliy.  erect  flower-stalks.  The  leaflets  are  longer  and  narrower, 
about  1  inch  long,  by  J  to  jl^  inch  wide,  and  hairy  especially  on  the 
upper  surface.  The  flowerstalks  proceed  from  the  root-8to<'k,  are  usually 
9  to  12  inclies  long,  and  naked  except  near  the  top,  which  has  a  rather 
close  and  thick  cluster  of  flowers,  much  like  those  of  the  Astrafialus  ia 
general  appearance,  but  diftering  in  some  minute  characters  which  sep- 
arate it  into  another  genus,  iind  are  succeeded  by  erect  lance  oblong, 
pointed  [>od6,  of  about  an  inch  in  length.    This  plant  is  very  abundant 
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on  the  high  plains,  and  in  the  mountains  ranging  from  British  America 
to  Mexico.  The  flowers  are  subject  to  much  variation  in  color,  some 
varieties  being  purple,  some  yellow,  and  others  white.    Plate  II. 

Melilotus  alba — ISweet  Clover  ;  Bokhara  Clover. 

A  biennial  plant  of  the  order  Leguminosa^j  ne'arly  related  to  the 
^  clovers.  It  has  a  long,  tough  root  which  penetrates  deeply  in  the  soil, 
sending  out  its  fibrous  branches  long  distances  in  search  of  nourish- 
ment. The  first  year  of  its  growth  it  sends  up  a  large  group  of  stems 
from  a  single  root.  These  reach  a  height  of  about  2  feet  and  are  pro- 
vided with  an  abundance  of  leaves.  The  second  year  it  sends  up  more 
Tigorons  stalks,  which  develop  many  branches  and  grow  to  a  height  of 
4  to  8  feet,  according  to  the  moisture  which  they  are  able  to  obtain  from 
tiie  soil.  The  leavea  are  trifoliate  or  composed  of  three  leaflets,  of  which 
tbe  terminal  one  is  short  stalked  and  the  lateral  ones  nearly  or  quite 
sessile.  They  have  a  common  stalk  or  ];)etiole  generally  less  than  an 
inch  in  length.  The  leaflets  vary  in  size ;  on  the  thrifty  shoots  of  the 
first  year  they  may  be  1^  to  1^  inches  long  and  one-half  inch  wide,  but 
generally  they  are  about  1  inch  long,  of  an  oblong  or  oblanceolate  form, 
with  the  margins  finely  toothed.  It  begins  to  branch  quite  low  and 
continues  producing  many  slender  branches  to  the  top.  The  smaller 
sabdivisions  of  these  branches,  from  3  to  6  inches  in  length,  are  occupied 
with  the  flowers  and  finally  with  the  fruit.  The  fiowers  are  arranged 
on  these  branches  in  spikes  coming  out  irregularly  but  pretty  uniformly 
for  the  whole  distance.  They  are  very  small,  white,  on  very  short  ped- 
icelSy  and  reflexed  or  bent  backward.  They  have  the  general  structure 
of  flowers  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong,  but  the  parts  are  so  minute 
that  they  need  some  magnifying  power  to  see  all  the  details.  They 
have  a  5-toothed  calyx,  5  irregular  petals,  10  stamens,  9  of  which  are 
grown  together  so  as  to  form  a  band,  the  10th  stamen  free,  with  a  smsdl 
membranous,  wrinkled,  usually  1-seeded  pod.  These  pods  are  very 
smaU,  but  as  there  are  great  numbers  of  them  on  the  branches  the  re- 
sult is  a  pretty  large  yield.    Plate  III. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  Western 
Asia.  From  its  prevalence  in  the  latter  situation  it  receives  the  name 
of  Bokhara  clover. 

It  has  been  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  but  is  there  consid- 
ered greaUy  inferior  to  red  clover  on  account  of  the  large  proportion 
of  coarse  and  innutritions  stalks.  On  soils  that  are  suitable  for  red 
clover  that  plant  will  give  better  satisfaction,  but  it  is  said  to  be  adapted 
to  poor  soils,  and  not  only  to  yield  a  heavy  crop  of  forage,  but  to  be  very 
useful  for  plowing  under  to  enrich  the  soil. 

In  some  parts  of  the  South  it  has  recently  been  considerably  culti- 
vated and  apparently  with  satisfactory  results.  Boos  are  said  to  be 
very  fond  of  the  flowers,  and  hence  it  has  been  recommended  as  a  honey- 
prodncing  plant 

The  foUowing  letter  from  Dr.  E.  H.  Duggar,  of  Gallion,  Hale  County, 
Alabama,  gives  an  account  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  plant  and  his 
estimation  of  its  value : 

Gallion,  Hale  Countt,  AxABASfA,  June2^,  1884. 

Dear  Sir  :  With  roference  to  the  plant  sweet  cloyer,  sometimes  called  wild  laceme, 
Imt  incire  properly  **  MelilotuB  alhay"  or  **  Bokhara  clover,"  I  will  state  that  aboat  fifteen 
yeana^jo  I  was  attracted  to  it  by  noticing  along  some  ditch  banks,  in  comparatively 
poor  soil,  this  plant  growing  vi^oronsly  ;  its  deep  dark  green  clover- like  leaves  ahead 
of  otlier  vegetation  was  speciaUy  noticeable. 
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I  watched  its  growth  and  tried  my  horse  to  see  if  he  would  eat  it.  Paaeing  along 
the  same  place  again  I  observed  where  my  horse  had  eaten  before  it  liad  tillered  oat 
again  with  numerous  vigorous  shoots.  A  rain  coming  on  soon  afterwards,  I  sent  my 
wagoner  with  a  box  and  spade  and  had  some  dug  up  by  the  roots  and  put  out  at  home 
in  a  Bermuda  grass  plat ;  and,  although  the  tap  root  was  cut,  it  grew  finely  and  pro- 
duced seed  abundantly.  Some  of  it  I  cut  and  fed  to  the  different  animals — ^horses, 
cows,  and  hogs — I  had  then  on  my  place ;  all  seemed  to  eat  it  readily.  (This,  I  am  sat- 
isfied, however,  is  an  acquired  taste,  for  some  stock  will  not  eat  it  at  first,  but  become 
very  fond  of  it  when  wilted, )  I  cured  some,  and  found  that,  like  clover,  lucerne,  and 
the  pea  vine,  it  would  readily  shed  its  green  leaves  in  drying,  hence  it  should  be  put 
away  when  partially  dry  only. 

Stock  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  it,  and  when  cured  will  eat  the  very  stalks  with  a 
relish,  notwithstanding  they  appear  so  hard  and  uninviting,  I  presume  it  must  cure 
with  a  reserved  amount  of  sugary  residue  in  the  stalks  ana  twigs,  particularly  if  out 
when  just  in  bloom.  The  odor  of  the  leaves  when  drying  and  tne  blooms  are  very 
sweet,  and  during  this  blooming  stage  the  tops  smell  like  a  swarm  of  honey  bees. 
Considering  it  alUed  to  lucerne,  of  wnich  so  muoh  was  written  in  the  amcultural 
papers,  I  sent  some  specimens  of  the  plant  to  the  "editors"  of  Country  Gentleman 
and  Cultivator,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  examination. 

We  have  also  growing  with  us  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  another  species 
of  this  same  plant,  called  also  sweet  clover,  Melilotus  vulgaris,  with  a  yellow  bloom 
and  strictly  an  annual,  whilst  one  great  recommendation  of  the  plant  MelilotvLS  dlha 
is  its  being  a  biennial  growth,  and  if  not  ^azed  or  mowed  too  closely  and  regularly, 
will  reseed  itself  every  second  year,  allowing  two  ^ood  cuttings  of  hay.  I  was  for  a 
long  time  at  a  loss  to  discover  its  origin,  but  meeting  an  old  acquaintance,  a  former 
owner  of  the  plantation  where  it  first  appeared,  I  was  referred  to  Prof.  H  Tutwiller, 
of  "  Qreene  Springs  Academy,"  whose  letter  I  inclose  to  you.  Until  the  last  six  or 
eight  years  this  plant  was  treated  as  a  worthless  weed  by  many  of  our  farmers,  and 
yon  well  know  how  I  have  embraced  its  cause  and  advocated  its  more  general  use 
against  so  muoh  opposition ;  from  a  weed  whose  seed  was  not  worth  the  gathering  to 
many  (though  formerly  I  paid  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  for  it)  it  is  now  worth 
$2.50  to  $3  per  bushel,  and  valued  even  with  the  oat  crop. 

There  are  many  other  uses  to  which  this  plant  is  applicable,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  its  great  value  as  a  fertilizer,  believed  by  some  to  be  the  equal  if  not  superior  to 
our  common  field  pea.  I  could  give  you  many  references  of  its  value,  but  this  letter 
is  even  now  too  long. 

Tours,  very  truly, 

R.  H.  DUGGAR,  M.  D. 

Mr.  J.  T.  COLUNS. 

TORREYA  TAxrPOLiA — Stinking  Yew;  Savin. 

A  very  rare  evergreen  tree,  resembliug  the  yew,  growing  in  the  nortU- 
western  part  of  Florida. 

According  to  Dr.  Torrey  it  is  a  tree  from  G  to  18  inches  in  diameter 
and  20  to  40  feet  high,  with  numerous  spreading  branches,  having  an 
appearance  at  a  distance  not  unlike  the  hemlock  (Tstiga  Canadensis). 
The  wood  is  said  to  be  rather  light,  not  very  close  grained,  of  a  yel- 
lowish-white color,  or  in  old  trees  of  a  reddish  color  like  that  of  red 
cedar. 

It  has  a  strong  and  peculiar  odor,  ct«pocially  when  bruised  or  burut,  and  hence  it  is 
frequently  called  in  the  country  where  it  grows,  stinking  cedar;  it  makes  excellent 
fence  rails  and  is  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  A  blood- red  turpentine,  of  a 
pasty  consistence,  flows  sparingly  from  the  bar)>,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  form- 
ing a  deep,  clear  solution,  and  when  heated  evolves  ii  very  powerful  tc*rebinthlnous, 
but  unpleasant  odor. 

According  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Chapman  it  is  found  on  the  calcareous  hills 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Appalachee  Eiver,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Flint  and  Chattahoochee,  and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Aspalaga 
Biver  in  the  same  district. 

The  foliage  is  much  like  that  of  the  yew,  but  the  leaves  are  broader 
and  marked  with  two  longitudinal  lines.  They  are  two-ranked  on  the 
branchlets,  about  1  inch  long,  and  one  line  wide,  of  a  light  green  color, 
very  rigid,  and  with  a  stiff  sharp  point. 
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The  male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  on  different  trees.  The  male 
ones  are  in  small  roundish  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  near  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  The  female  or  fertile  flowers  are  solitary  near 
the  end  of  the  twigs,  very  small  at  first  but  ripening  into  an  oval,  dnipe^ 
like  flroit  1  inch  or  more  long,  with  a  tough,  rather  leathery  exterior, 
next  to  which  is  a  thin  hard  shell,  and  occupied  by  a  seed  similar  in 
diape  to  a  nntmeg,  and,  like  that,  mottled  within. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  tree  is  nowhere  else  found  than  in  the 
few  localities  above  named,  and  even  there  is  in  danger  of  extinction. 
It  belongs  to  an  order  of  which  there  are  but  three  other  s])ecies  known 
toezisty  of  which  one  is  in  California  and  two  in  Japan.  It  is  believed 
to  be  a  remnant  of  an  early  flora,  when  a  more  intimate  land  connec- 
tion existed  between  the  eastern  and  western  continents.    Plate  IV. 

Mr.  A.  n.  Curtis,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  recently  investigated  iln^ 
locahty  of  this  tree,  and  he  gives  the  following  account  of  it : 

IiOATing  the  State  of  Georgia  either  by  tlie  Cliattalioocliec  or  Flint  KivorH,  woliiid 
oonelyes  on  a  torbid^  rapid  river  composed  of  their  combined  waters  and  named  tlio 
AppaUushioola.  Behind  ns.  like  a  large  island,  rifies  the  wall  of  vei-dure  which  recently 
wparatad  theae  waters.  The  western  bank  is  steep  and  of  uniform  height.  A  shady 
raadfoUows  the  bank  a  mile  or  two.  and  affords  a  most  beantiful  drive.  Tliis  road 
Iflads  tmm  Marianna  and  other  settlements  to  a  ferry.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  ferry 
it  a  yellow  blnff.  on  which  stands  the  ferryman's  house.  Here  also  is  a  steamboat 
Iftndiog  for  Chattahoochee,  a  village  situated  a  mile  or  more  from  the  river.  Follow- 
ing the  xoad  leading  eastwanl  we  cross  about  half  a  mile  of  wooded  river  bottom,  un- 
der the  shade  of  grand  black  oaks,  water-oaks,  sycamores,  and  cotton  woods.  After 
erossiDg  this  bottom  we  commence  the  ascent  of  a  long  and  tiresome  hill.  After  trav- 
endng  a  poor  guUied  pine  wood  we  lind  ourselves  at  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Here 
there  is  as  great  a  change  of  scene  as  if  we  had  been  transferred  suddenly  from  the 
wild  country  of  Eastern  Tennessee  to  the  wide-spreading  cotton  fields  of  Middle  Ala- 
bama. In  the  foreground  of  the  scene  is  the  little  villa^^e  of  Chattahoochee,  and  about 
a  mile  beyond  are  the  old  United  States  arsenal  buildiuc;8,  now  used  as  an  insaue 
a^ylam.  in  the  center  of  the  village  we  And  the  house  of  Dr.  8cull,  who  owns  all  the 
oonntry  we  have  j>a8sed  through  aud  mu4Ii  besides,  a  thousand  acres  or  more,  much  of 
it  bMng  heavily  timbered.  From  the  doctor  we  obtain  instructions  for  finding  aud  per- 
miislou  to  cut  what  he  calls  savin,  which  my  axman  calls  stinking  cedar,  the  same 
being  eaUed  by  botanists  T&neya  t(ix\folia.  Taking  a  northwestern  course  from  the 
town,  after  passing  through  a  dense  woodland  we  find  ncnr  the  base  of  a  steep  rocky 
hUlaide  the  object  of  our  search.  There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  trees,  for  they  aris 
▼ezy  different  from  anything  w^e  ever  saw  before— somewhat  like  the  spruces  and  iirs, 
more  Uke  the  yew,  yet  very  diQerent.  The  leaves  of  the  Torrcya  are  about  an  inch  in 
length,  dark,  sniny,  rigid,  and  very  sharp-pointed.  They  are  borne  in  Hat  si)ray8,  thu 
lower  branches  nearly  touching  tue  ground.  The  fniit  or  nut  of  the  tree  is  still  more 
remarkable.  It  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  resembles  a  green  plum  both  in  color 
and  lorm.  It  is  simply  a  naked  seed,  without  a  vestige  of  cone  or  other  envelope.  In 
this  zespect  the  Torreya  and  Taxus  (yew)  differ  from  our  other  conifers,  and  constitute 
a  diatinet  tribe.  The  tree  is  pyramidal  in  form,  of  somber  appearance,  and  ai^pears 
■Inngely  cat  of  place  in  this  latitude  among  oaks,  beeches,  and  poi)lars.  No  doubt 
the  lirreya  is  a  leUc  of  a  past  ei>ocli,  when  it  ma}'  have  had  a  wide  range  at  the  time 
when  the  elephant  and  mastodon  were  denizens  of  this  ruuntry. 

In  wood  and  bark  the  Ton'eya  resembles  the  cypress — still  more  the  iirs.  The  wood 
ii  extremely  durable,  almost  imperishable.  Dr.  Scull  showed  me  Torreya  posts  which 
bad  been  in  the  ground  sixty  years  and  were  still  quite  sound.  TLu)  wood,  especially 
when  freshly  cut,  emits  a  strong  and  ott'ensive  odor;  probably  this  is  also  offensive 
to  the  ''tooth  of  time."  jSIost  of  the  best  Torreyas  have  1)een  eiit  for  post  timber. 
Abont  a  mile  south  of  the  lirst  locality  I  found  another  growth  of  those  trees.  I'eii 
aileslarther  south  tlicre  is  a  hirgor  quantity,  near  the  landing  e<tllc<l  Aspalaga,  and 
ii  Is  also  found  on  Sweetwater  Creek,  ten  or  tll'teon  miles  farther  down  the  river. 
FlMdbly  it  may  grow  in  other  spots,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  its  occurrence 
euept  at  these  three  places  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Appalachicola  River. 

Taxus  Floridana — Florida  Yew. 

This  species  of  yew  occupies  the  same  region  of  country  as  the  pre- 
fioualy  described  Torreya.    It  is  a  sniali  tree,  usually  growing  from  10 
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to  20  feet  higli,  in  some  cases  stated  at  30  feet,  and  has  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  common  yew  of  Europe.  The  leaves  have  the  same 
general  form  and  arrangement  as  those  of  the  Torreya^  but  are  shorter, 
narrower,  and  not  so  closely  set  on  the  twigs. 

The  flowers  are  likewise  of  the  dioecious  character  and  similar  in 
structure,  but  the  fruit  is  different,  ^^  consisting  of  a  single  ovule  on  a 
cup-shaped  disk,  which  becomes  large  and  berry-like  in  fruit  and  sur- 
rounds the  nut-like  seed."    Plate  Y. 

Nyssa  OAPITATA — Ogechee  Liine;  Sour  Tupelo. 

A  small  tree,  20  to  30  feet  in  height,  growing  from  the  Ogechee 
Biver,  Georgiaj  south  to  Florida  and  west  to  Louisiana.  Its  usual 
situation  is  in  swamps  or  on  tiie  rich  banks  of  streams.  The  wood  is 
soft  and  light  and  of  no  value.  The  leaves  are  4  to  6  inches  long,  of  an 
oblong  or  obovate  form,  narrowed  at  the  base,  entire,  smooth,  and  green 
above,  whitish  and  velvety  pubescent  below,  on  petioles  less  than  an 
inch  long,  and  irregularly  placed  on  the  branches.  The  male  and  fe- 
male flowers  are  on  separate  trees,  and  appear  at  the  base  of  the  season's 
shoots }  the  male  flowers  in  dense  round  clusters,  and  the  female  flowers 
singly  on  short  peduncles.  The  male  flowers  have  a  5-parted  calyx 
and  from  5  to  10  stamens ;  the  female  flowers  have  besides  stamens  a 
long  style,  and  an  ovary  which  ripens  into  an  oblong  red  drux>e  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  thickish  skin,  an  in- 
tensely acid  pulp,  and  an  oblong  deeply  channeled  stone. 

This  fruit  makes  an  agreeable  conserve  and  substitute  for  limes. 
Plate  VL 

JuNiPERUS  ViRaiNiANA  var.  Floridana— J?Yorf^  Bed  Cedar. 

A  variety  of  red  cedar  {Juniperv^  Yirginiana)  occurs  on  the  rocky 
coast  and  keys  of  Florida,  which  furnishes  a  very  soft  wood,  free  firom 
knots,  and  on  that  account  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  lead  pencils, 
who  send  to  Florida  annually  expressly  for  a  supply  of  this  wood.  We 
present  a  figure  of  a  twig.    Plate  VII. 

PiNOKNBYA  PUBENS— Georgia  Barlc. 

This  is  a  low  tree  growing  from  15  to  25  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of 
trunk  of  5  to  6  inches.  It  grows  in  clumps,  a  number  of  stems  spring- 
ing apparently  &om  the  same  root.  The  young  twigs  and  the  petioles 
of  the  leaves  are  softly  hairy.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  and  at  their 
base  furnished  with  small  scales  or  stipules,  which  very  easily  fall  away. 
Iliey  are  4  or  5  inches  long,  and  2  or  even  3  inches  broad,  of  an  oblong 
form,  pointed  at  the  apex  and  base  and  supported  on  petioles  or  lecS 
stalks  about  1  inch  long.  The  upper  surface  is  smoothish,  the  lower  one 
is  pubescent.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  or  corymbs  at  the  ends 
of  the  twigs.  These  clusters  are  quite  showy,  not  from  the  colors  of  the 
proper  flowers,  but  from  the  presence  of  a  number  of  leaf-like  pinkish 
bracts  of  an  ovate  form  and  1^  or  2  inches  long.  In  some  cases  these  bracts 
are  developed  from  an  expansion  of  the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  The  flowers 
are  somewhat  close  in  the  cluster,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The 
calyx  is  small,  with  five  narrow  lanceolate  lobes  or  teeth,  which  are  only 
one  third  or  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  corolla.  This  is  tubular  and 
hairy  externally.  Kear  the  summit  it  is  divided  into  five  linear  oblong 
lobes  which  expand  and  roll  backward,  and  are  spotted  with  red*    Axift- 
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lug  from  within  the  tabeof  the  corolla  aud  standing*  out  beyond  it  are 
live  stamens  with  small  brownish  oblong  anthexR,  and  proceeding  from 
the  center  there  extends  beyond  them  the  slender  yellowish  ])istil,  ter- 
minated by  a  small  obtnse  knob  or  stigma.  All  the  external  parts  ol' 
the  flowers  ai*e  softly  pubescent.  At  the  base  of  tbe  Howcr  is  a  small 
swelling,  which  is  the  young  ovary,  aud  after  the  falling  away  of  the 
flowers  ttiis  ovary  develops  into  a  capsule  J  to  3  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  thin  but  firm  walls,  which  is  divided  into  two  cells,  and  when  ma- 
ture opens  at  the  top  aud  allows  the  fall  of  the  seeds,  which  arc  thin, 
flat,  winged,  and  closely  packed  in  two  rows. 

The  tree  belongs  in  the  natural  onlev  Euhiac€a\  which  order  also  con- 
tains the  genus  Cinchona  or  the  trees  which  furnish  Peruvian  bark,  and 
some  botanists  have  thought  that  this  tree  might  be  a  member  of  th(i 
same  genus,  but  there  are  diflereuces  in  the  structure  of  the  flower  and 
tbe  pod  which  are  suflicient  to  separate  it  into  a  distinct  genus. 

The  bark  seems  to  have  analogous  properties,  is  possessed  of  bitter 
and  febrifuge  qualities,  and  is  used  medicinally  for  fevers  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  The  tree  was  first  described  by  the  elder 
Michaux,  who  collected  it  on  Saint  Mary's  Biver  in  Georgia,  in  the  year 
1701. 

It  received  the  generic  name  of  Flnvkneya^  in  honor  of  General  Charles 
C.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  a  gentleman  who  interested  himself 
much  in  regard  to  the  botany  of  his  country.  The  tree  grows  in  moist 
situations  near  the  coast,  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida.  The  flowers 
are  developed  in  the  month  of  June.    Plate  Till. 

Aralia  QUiNQUEFOLiA — Ginseng. 

A  low,  perennial,  herbaceous  i)lant  growing  in  rich  woods  in  mount 
ainoos  regions  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States.  The  stem 
rises  from  a  tuberous  root ;  it  is  naked  and  nnbranched  for  10  to  15 
inches,  when  it  terminates  in  a  cluster  of  about  3  leaf  stalks  and  a  cen- 
tral peduncle  or  flower  stalk.  The  leaf  stalks  or  petioles  are  3  or  4 
inches  long,  and  give  rise  at  the  end  in  an  umbellate  form  to  5  to  7 
leaflets,  which  are  short-stalked  and  of  unequal  size,  three  of  them  being 
larger  than  the  others,  mostly  obvate  or  oblong,  in  form  thin,  smooth, 
sharp-toothed,  long-i)ointed,  and  3  to  5  inches  long;  the  other  two  to  four 
of  each  stalk  lU'e  much  smaller  and  more  irregular  in  form.  The  flower 
pednncle  varies  in  length  from  2  to  5  inches,  and  at  the  extremity  termi- 
nates in  a  roundish  cluster  or  umbel  of  small,  short-stalked  flowers, 
twenty  to  fifty  in  number,  intermixed  with  short  and  naiTow  leaf-like 
scales.  The  individual  flowers  are  small,  but  possessing  all  the  usual 
imrts  of  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistils.  The  calyx  is  adherent  to 
the  ovary  and  surmounts  it  with  five  small  teeth.  The  corolla  is  made 
up  of  five  small  oval  white  petals,  which  soon  fall  away.  The  flowers  are 
not  all  perfect,  some  of  them  containing  only  stamens,  others  stamens 
and  pistils.  In  the  perfect  flowers  there  are  five  stamens  with  small 
heart-shaped  anthers,  and  usually  two,  sometimes  three,  persistent,  out- 
wardly curved  styles.  The  ovaries  finally  expand  into  small,  round, 
bright-red  berries  about  the  size  of  small  peas. 

The  root  is  tuberous,  3  or  4  inches  long,  and  usually  dividing  into  two  or 
three  tap-shai)ed  portions.  It  is  wrinkled  by  parallel  transverse  ridges, 
and  gives  rise  irregularly  to  a  number  of  fibrous  rootlets.  The  u[)pei* 
portion  of  the  root-stalk  shows  several  angular  scars,  the  vestiges  of  i>re- 
vious  stems  which  annually  die  to  the  ground,  and  are  replaced  by  a 
new  growth  the  following  year.    These  tubers  are  generally  buried  sev- 
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eral  inclies  in  the  ground,  and  grow  very  commonly  at  the  base  of  trees 
in  rich  shaded  forests.  A  species  either  identical  with  or  closely  re- 
sembling our  i)lant  grows  in  Northern  China,  and  has  fur  unknown 
ages  been  in  use  among  the  Chinese  as  a  medical  plant,  and  is  believed 
by  them  to  possess  most  extraordinary  virtues,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  universal  of  all  their  remedies,  entering  into  a  large 
proportion  of  their  prescriptions  and  commanding  a  hijrh  price. 

Since  commercia  relations  have  been  established  with  China  large 
quantities  of  American  ginseng  have  been  exported  to  that  country, 
where  it  has  usually  found  a  ready  sale.  At  first  the  roots  were  pro- 
cured from  Canada  and  the  New  England  States,  but  more  recently 
large  quantities  have  been  collected  and  exported  from  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  North  Carolina. 

By  medical  men  of  our  own  country,  this  root  is  not  believed  to  have 
any  active  medicinal  properties. 

It  has  an  aromatic  bitter-sweet  taste,  somewhat  mucilaginous,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  mild  stimulant  aromatic  tonic.    Plate  IX. 

Podophyllum  peltatum — Mandrake;  May  Apple. 

A  perennial,  herbaceous  plant  growing  throughout  most  parts  of  the 
Eastern  United  States  in  moist  rich  woods.  What  is  commonly  called 
the  root  of  this  plant  is  really  a  prostrate  root-stock  or  stem,  botanically 
called  a  rhizome,  from  which  the  true  roots  strike  out  at  and  near  the 
joints.  These  underground  stems  sometimes  extend  for  3  or  4  feet  in 
length,  each  year  extending  farther,  and  forming  a  joint  or  swelling, 
from  which  the  next  year's  upright  growth  takes  place.  These  upright 
stems  are  a  foot  to  afoot  and  a  half  high,  round  and  smooth,  and  divid- 
ing at  the  top  into  two  large  leaves,  and  in  the  forks  between  the  leaves 
is  produced  usually  a  single  flower.  A  portion,  however,  of  the  upright 
stems  produce  only  a  single  leaf  and  no  flower.  These  single  leaves  are 
peltate  or  umbrella  like,  having  the  stalk  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  leaf, 
with  the  veins  spreading  out  from  that  point  in  all  directions  like  the 
i*ays  of  an  umbrella.  The  leaves  of  the  flowering  stems  are  one-sided, 
having  the  stalk  fixed  near  the  inner  edge.  They  are  mostly  6  to  10 
inches  in  diameter,  and  divided  into  from  five  to  nine  lobes,  the  divis- 
ions reaching  within  an  inch  or  less  of  the  base.  The  lobes  are  some- 
what obovate,  wedge-shaped,  sharply  and  coarsely  toothed  at  the 
summit.  The  flower  is  nodding,  on  a  peduncle  an  inch  or  two  in  length. 
It  is  nearly  2  inches  in  breadth  when  fully  expanded.  In  the  bud  it  is 
inclosed  by  three  small  green  bracts  which  soon  drop  away,  together 
with  the  six  thin  membranaceous  sepals,  leaving  after  expansion  from 
six  to  nine  white  petals.  These  petals  are  obovate  and  spreading.  Tin- 
stamens  are  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  on  short  filaments.  The 
ovary  occupying  the  center  of  the  flower  is  crowned  with  a  large  sessiK. 
creuate  stigma.  The  flower  is  succeeded  by  a  softish  fruit  of  an  oval 
form,  about  the  size  of  a  large  plum,  which  has  a  thickish  rind,  becomiu;> 
yellow  when  ripe,  and  a  pulpy  interior  of  an  acid  and  agreeable  taste, 
in  which  is  embedded  about  a  dozen  small  seeds.  This  pulp  is  much 
relished  by  many  persons,  and  has  cooling  and  aperient  qualities.  The 
long,  creeping  root-stalks,  commonly  called  the  roots,  fire  the  parts  of 
this  plant  which  are  employed  medicinally.  When  dried  these  are  brit- 
tle and  easily  reduced  to  powder.  They  have  a  peculiar  and  rather 
uni)leasaut  taste,  becoming  intensely  bitter.  This  root  has  long  been 
esteemed  as  a  valuable  medicinal  article.  It  is  in  proper  doses  a  sure 
and  active  cathartic,  and  is  also  believed  to  have  au  alterative  inflaence 
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on  tbe  liver.    It  bas  an  established  place  in  the  materia  medica  of  this 
country,  and  is  employed  in  tbe  treatment  of  many  diseases.    Plate  X. 

Veeatrum  vibide — American  Hellebore;  Indian  Pole- root 

A  coarse,  berbaceous,  perennial  plant,  growing:  from  2  to  4  feet  high 
in  bog^y  meadows  and  in  low  grounds  along  the  margins  of  brooks  in 
rocky  and  mountainous  places  throughout  the  Eastern  United  IStates. 
The  stem  is  stout,  erect,  and  leafy.  The  lower  leaves  are  from  6  to  12 
inches  long,  broadly  oval,  pointed  smoothish  or  pubescent,  with  nu- 
merous nerves  running  nearly  parallel  from  the  base  of  the  leaf  to  its 
apex,  the  lower  part  or  stalk  of  the  leaf  clasping  around  the  stem  and 
with  the  edges  growing  together  for  an  inch  or  two,  so  as  to  ap])ear  as 
if  tbe  stem  passed  through  the  leaf  base.  The  upper  leaves  become 
gradually  smaller  and  narrower,  and  at  the  base  of  the  branches  of  the 
panicle  they  pass  into  linear  bracts.  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  for  a 
foot  or  so  constitutes  the  dowering  panicle,  with  numerous  alternate 
lurancbes,  the  lower  ones  longer  and  spreading  so  as  to  give  this  part  a 
pyramidal  form. 

The  branches  and  terminal  part  are  occupied  with  numerous  and 
rather  dose  sessile  flowers.  These  flowers  are  not  entirely  perfect, 
some  being  only  male  and  others  male  and  female.  The  flowers  are  lily- 
like in  structure,  consisting  of  an  envelope  or  perianth  of  six  greenish, 
pubescent,  ovate  acute,  small  sepals,  each  narrowed  at  the  base;  six 
spreading  stamens  and  three  short  recurved  styles,  terminating  the  ovary, 
which,  when  matured,  composes  a  three-celled  dry  capsule,  containing 
numerous  small  flattened  seeds.  The  root  of  this  plant,  or  more  properly 
the  base  of  the  stem,  is  thick  and  fleshy,  with  numerous  coarse  fibrous 
branches  or  subdivisions.  It  has  a  sharp,  luting,  bitterish  taste,  and 
contains  a  resinous  juice,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol.  The  plant 
is  very  similar  to  the  white  hellebore  ( Veratrum  album)  of  Europe,  which 
has  long  been  employed  medicinally  in  certain  forms  of  rheumatism  and 
gont.  The  first  settlers  of  this  country  found  that  the  Indians  were 
acquainted  with  at  least  the  emetic  properties  of  our  plant,  and  subse- 
quent investigation  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  as  powerful  in  its 
action  as  its  European  relative.  It  has  a  strong  influence  on  the  action 
of  the  heart,  and  ha^  been  much  employed  as  a  sedative  in  fevers.  It 
is,  however,  a  dangerous  medicine  if  used  in  large  doses  or  by  persons  of 
weak  constitutions,  sometimes  producing  great  depression,  vomiting,  and 
even  death.  It  is  one  of  the  plants  growing  abundantly  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Carolina,  and  great  quantities  are  annually  gathered  and  pre- 
pared for  market.    Plate  XI. 

Fbaseea  GAB.oi.miBi^&is— American  Columbo. 

A  tall,  stout,  biennial  or  triennial  plant,  growing  in  rich  soil  in  open 
woodlands  or  in  moist  meadows.  The  root  is  large,  spindle-shaped, 
fleshy,  and  of  a  yellow  color.  The  second  or  third  year  the  root  sends 
up  a  strong,  succulent,  smooth,  furrowed  stem,  from  3  to  8  feet  high, 
^e  radical  leaves  (usually  five  to  eight)  are  oblong  or  obovate,  obtuse, 
a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  3  to  1  inches  broad,  spread  flat  on  the 
ground.  The  stem  leaves  are  in  whorls  of  four  to  eight,  at  intervals 
of  4  to  6  inches.  Those  at  the  lower  whorls  are  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
entire,  6  to  8  inches  long  and  2  or  3  inches  wide.  They  gradually  be- 
come smaller  as  they  ascend,  and  near  the  top  are  lanceolate  and  bat 
2  or  3  inches  long.  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  bears  flowers  at  each 
of  the  joints,  generaUy  eight  to  ten  at  eaeh  joint,  the  lower  ones  on 
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brancbin^  peduncles  3  to  6  incbes  long,  tbe  upper  ones  singly  on  stems 
3  to  3  incbes  long,  tbe  whole  formiug  a  panicle  of  pyramidal  form.  The 
flowers  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter  when  expanded,  of  a  greenish 
yellow  color.  Tbe  calyx  consists  of  lour  narrow  lanceolate  acute  seg- 
ments. Tbe  corolla  is  of  a  yellow  isb  color  sprinkled  with  small  pur- 
plish spots.  It  is  composed  of  four  oblong  abruptly  acute  lobes,  eacb 
lobe  bearing  about  tbe  center  a  curiously  fringed  round  gland.  There 
are  four  stamens  a  little  shorter  than  the  corolla  and  situated  on  its  base. 
The  style  is  about  as  long  as  the  stamens,  with  a  short  two-lobed  stigma 
at  the  apex.  The  pod  is  oblong  and  flattened,  pointed  with  the  persist- 
ent style,  of  a  firm,  tough,  texture,  and  about  three-fourtbs  of  an  incb 
long,  contaning  eight  to  twelve  small,  flattened,  roundish,  and  wing 
margined  seeds.  This  plant  is  found  sparingly  from  Western  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  to  Wisconsin,  south  westward  to  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas, and  southward  along  tbe  Alleghanies  to  Korth  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  It  is  popularly  known  as  wild  or  American  columbo.  It  re- 
quires two  or  three  years  to  come  into  flowering,  which  takes  place  from 
May  to  July.  The  root  is  of  a  sweetish  or  bitter  taste,  and  has  long 
been  employed  medicinally  as  a  mild  tonic  similar  in  its  properties  to 
the  columbo  of  Mozambique,  but  believed  to  be  of  inferior  value  to  that 
plant,  which  belongs  to  a  difterent  natural  order,  viz.,  MenispermacecB. 
Plate  XII. 

Hydrastis  Canadensis—  Orange-root;  Yellow  Puccoon. 

A  small  and  rather  inconspicuous  plant  of  the  order  BanunculaceWj 
growing  not  very  abundantly  in  rich  woods  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Greorgia. 
It  is  a  perennial  herb,  seldom  growing  more  than  a  foot  high,  with  a 
simple  hairy  stem,  with  two  or  three  small  scale-like  leaves  at  the  base 
and  two  leaves  near  the  top,  one  sessile,  the  other  with  a  petiole,  where 
the  stem  diverges  so  as  to  appear  forked.  The  stem  is  terminated  by 
a  single,  small,  greenish  flower.  This  flower,  which  is  less  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  has  a  calyx  of  three  small  sepals  which  drop  off  as 
soon  as  the  flower  expands.  There  are  no  petals,  but  a  large  number, 
sometimes  forty  or  fifty  stamens  with  thick  filaments  and  very  short 
anthers.  In  the  center  of  these  there  are  about  a  dozen  small  pistils, 
which  finally  develop  into  a  round,  close  head  of  crimson  berries,  eacb 
of  which  contains  one  or  two  seeds.  The  two  leaves  are,  when  the 
flower  expands,  only  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  but  they  continue  to 
expand  until  they  become  0  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  being  beart- 
6ha()ed  at  the  base,  roundish  in  outline  and  divided  into  five  to  seven 
lobes,  which  are  coarsely  and  doubly  toothed.  The  root-stock  is  thick 
knotted  and  yellow,  and  gives  rise  to  numerous  thickish  fibrous  roots, 
which  are  also  yellow.  Tliis  root-stock  and  roots  are  the  portions  em- 
ployed. The  Indians  used  the  roots  for  dyeing  yellow.  It  is  very 
bitter  and  has  for  a  long  time  been  employed  as  a  tonic  in  domestic 
practice,  «nd  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  ba«  been  admitted  into 
the  ofiicial  list  of  the  United  States  dispensatory,  and  its  medical  prop- 
erties have  been  very  fully  investigated.  It  has  been  much  employed 
in  dyspepsia,  in  disease  of  the  liver,  in  malarial  fevers,  &c.  Plate 
XIU. 

Lobelia  inflata — Lobelia;  Indian  Tobacco. 

An  annual  herbaceous  plant  growing  in  fields,  open  woods,  and  road- 
sides in  most  of  tbe  States  east  of  tbe  Mississippi,  and  to  some  extent 
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vest  of  tliat  line.  It  varies  in  height  from  G  inches  to  2  feet.  The 
8ms^  plants  are  very  little  branched,  while  the  large  ones  are  mnch 
branched.  The  stem  is  erect,  angular,  and  roughish  hairy.  The  leaves 
are  nnmerons,  particularly  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem.  They  are 
scattered,  of  an  oblong  form,  the  lower  ones  2  to  3  inches  long,  di- 
Tniiiishing  toward  the  top  and  becoming  quite  small  on  the  branches. 
They  are  ronghish,  obtusely  toothed  on  the  margin,  and  without  leaf- 
stalks. The  branches  vary  in  number  And  in  length — commonly  from 
3  to  6  inches  long,  with  the  flowers  arranged  alternately  toward  the  ends 
in  spike-like  racemes.  The  flowers  are  small,  usually  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length  and  with  very  short  stalks.  The  flower  is  of  the 
kind  called  superior,  or  seated  above  the  ovary.  The  calyx  consists  of  five 
small,  narrow,  linear  segments.  The  corolla  is  of  a  bluish  color,  of  five 
lanceolate  seginents,  which  are  more  or  less  united  into  a  tube  which  is 
split  down  on  the  upper  side,  being  somewhat  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip 
with  two  lobes  and  the  lower  with  three.  The  five  stamens  are  free 
ftom  the  corolla  and  united  together  by  their  filaments  into  a  tube. 
The  style  is  slender  and  partly  inclosed  in  the  tube  of  stamens.  The 
ovary  as  it  enlarges  becomes  a  capsule  much  larger  than  the  flower, 
sometimes  half  an  inch  long,  ovate,  two-celled,  and  filled  with  a  large 
number  of  minute,  brownish  seeds.  The  leaves,  capsules,  and  seeds  of 
this  plant  when  chewed  cause  a  burning  or  biting  sensation  somewhat 
like  the  taste  of  green  tobacco.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  be  taken  and 
the  juice  swallow^  it  causes  at  length  sickness  and  vomiting,  the  nausea 
being  prolonged  and  sometimes  attended  with  giddiness  and  pain  in 
the  head.  The  plant  has  been  used  not  only  for  its  emetic  properties, 
but  also  in  the  treatment  of  asthma  and  catarrhal  affections. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  lobelia,  some  with  large  and  hand- 
some flowers,  but  they  are  rarely  employed  medicinally.    Plate  XIV. 

Sanguinabia  Canadensis— J5?oo(?-root. 

A  low  perennial  herb,  with  a  thick  fleshy  prostrate  root-stock,  filled 
with  a  reddish  orange-colored  juice.  The  rhizoma  develops  near  its 
extremity  a  few  lateral  as  well  as  a  terminal  bud.  Very  early  in  the 
season — ^in  March  in  the  South,  in  New  England  in  April — this  bud  ex- 
pands and  pushes  forward  a  solitary  leaf  and  a  single  flower-stalk.  The 
leaf  is  at  first  rolled  around  the  flower-stalk,  and  gradually  unfolds, 
and  continues  growing  for  two  or  three  months,  when  the  leaf-stalk 
may  be  6  to  10  inches  long,  and  the  leaf  becomes  4  to  6  inches  across,  of 
a  kidney  form  or  rounded  heart  shape,  very  smooth,  and  divided  into 
five  to  seven  rounded  and  more  or  less  obtusely  toothed  lobes.  The 
single  large  flower,  an  inch  in  diameter  when  expanded,  is  at  the  end  of 
a  naked  scape  or  stalk  which  is  4  to  8  inches  long.  The  flower  is  ex- 
tremely fugacious,  expanding  and  falling  to  pieces  almost  the  same  day. 
It  consists  of  two  outride  greenish  ovate  obtuse  sepals,  eight  to  twelve, 
oblong,  spreading,  pure  white  petals,  twenty  to  twenty-four  stamens,  and 
the  ovary  tipped  with  a  short  style,  and  a  thickish  two  cleft  or  grooved 
stigma.  The  ovary  continues  to  enlarge  after  the  fall  of  the  flower  un- 
til at  maturity  it  becomes. a  lanceolate  flattened  pod  about  2  inches 
long  with  two  valves,  and  filled  with  numerous  small  shining  dark  red 
seeds. 

The  root-stock  is  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  emitting 
numerous  small  fibrous  roots.  It  is  easily  broken  across,  and  then  dis- 
plays a  reddish  surface  from  the  quantity  of  juice  which  it  contains. 

The  root-stock,  or  root,  as  commonly  called,  is  thepart  which  is  em- 
ployed medicinally.  It  has  been  used  in  a  variety  of  complaints,  but 
chiefly  Aose  of  the  pulmonary  organs.    Plats  XV. 
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GELSEraUM  SEMPERVIREKS — YcUoio  Jessamine;  Carolina  Jasmine. 

A  smooth  woody,  evergreen,  twiniug  vine,  growing  on  the  margins 
of  swamps  and  river  banks  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida,  and  west  to 
Mississippi.  It  has  opposite  leaves,  about  2  inches  long,  lanceolate, 
short  petioled,  entire  on  the  margins,  and  acute  at  the  base.  The  flow- 
ers grow  in  small  sessile  clusters  in  the  axils  or  angle  between  the  leaves 
and  the  stem,  seldom  more  than  half  a  dozen  in  a  cluster.  These  flow- 
ers are  1  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  hfilf  long,  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  and 
fragrant.  The  calyx  of  the  flower  is  small  and  tive-parted.  The  co- 
rolla is  monopetalous  and  funnel-shaped,  with  five  spreading  lobes. 
Each  flower  contains  five  stamens  which  are  attached  to  the  inside  of 
the  corolla  near  the  base,  and  arc  about  half  the  length  of  the  corolla. 
There  are  two  styles  united  together  below,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the 
flower.  After  llic  fall  of  the  flower  the  ovary  develops  into  an  oblong 
compressed,  tw(»  celled  capsule,  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
which  opens  at  the  top  and  exposes  several  small  oval,  flat,  wmg^l 
seeds.  The  plant  belongs  in  the  natural  order  Loganiacew.  This  hand- 
some vine  possesses  powerful  medicinal  properties.  It  has  for  a  long 
time  been  popularly  employed  as  a  vermifuge  in  the  Southern  States, 
but  within  the  Inst  thirty  years  it  has  been  carefully  examined  and  in- 
vestigated by  physicians,  and  its  employment  has  been  extended  to 
the  treatment  of  many  diseases.  It  is,  however,  a  very  active  medicine, 
and  requires  to  be  employed  with  great  caution,  as  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing alarming  and  even  fatal  results  in  overdoses.  The  root  is  the 
part  employed,  but  its  active  principle  also  resides  in  the  flowers  and 
probably  in  the  leaves.  It  is  a  genus  which  is  found  only  in  America. 
It  rambles  over  bushes,  and  low  shrubs,  sometimes  ascending  trees.  It 
is  one  of  the  e;ulie8t  flowers  of  spring. 

*'Thc  flowers  are  deliciously  scented,  and  fill  the  atmosphere  with 
fragrance  for  long  distances  around.  Though  called  jasmine  in  the 
South,  it  has  no  botanical  relationship  to  the  genus  Jasminium  or  the 
true  jasmines.''    Plate  XYI. 

SriGELIA  MARELANDIOA— Pt7t7v  Root 

An  herbaceous  perennial  plant  growing  from  1  to  1^  feet  high  in 
clumps  of  several  stalks  proceeding  from  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots.  The 
stems  are  rather  slender,  somewhat  four-sided,  smooth,  and  furnished 
with  three  to  six  pairs  of  opposite,  sessile,  leaves.  These  leaves  are 
from  2  to  3  hiches  long,  ovate,  smooth,  entire  on  the  margins  and 
acutely  pointed.  The  lower  pair  of  leaves  is  smaller,  and  the  upper  is 
immediately  at  the  base  of  the  flowering  raceme.  This  raceme  or  spike 
is  2  to  3  inches  long,  with  usually  eight  or  ten  flowers  arranged  on  one 
side.  The  flowers  are  sessile,  with  a  calyx  of  five  slender  linear  lobes^ 
and  a  tubular  funnel  or  trumpet-shaped  corolla,  1^  to  2  inches  long^ 
bright  red  outside,  yellowish  within,  and  divided  into  five  narrow  seg- 
ments at  the  top.  The  stamens  are  inserted  on  the  inside  of  the  corolla 
tube  and  reach  nearly  to  its  summit.  The  style  is  simple  and  a  little 
longer  than  the  corolla.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  short  two-celled 
pods  containing  a  few  small  seeds.  The  plant  is  most  common  in  the 
Southern  States,  but  is  occasionally  found  in  the  Middle  and  some  of 
the  Western  States.  It  is  said  to  be  not  very  abundant  even  in  the 
South.  It  grows  in  rich  dry  soil  in  open  woods.  The  root  is  the  part 
which  is  principally  employed  in  medicine.  It  has  considerable  repu- 
tation as  a  vermifuge.  It  is  said  that  its  virtues  were  first  learned  from 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  Several  eminent  medical  men  of  Carolina  made 
trial  of  the  plant  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  introdaced  ic 
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to  the  notice  of  the  medical  profession  generally;  and  it  ba«  since  held 
a  place  among  anthelmintic  me<licines.  The  roots  arc  gathered  for  the 
markets  in  July  and  August.    Plate  XVII. 

OnnciFuaA    racemosa—T«?Z    SnaJce-root;  Blade    Snalcc-root;  Black 

Cohosh. 

A  plant  of  the  natural  order  lianunculacecc  5  a  tall,  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  in  rich  woods  in  nearly  all  the  wooded  and  mountainous 
districts  of  our  country.    The  stem  is  smooth,  stout,  and  from  3  to  C  or 
sometimes  8  feet  high,  bearing  two  to  three  decompound  leaves  near 
the  middle,  and  above  and  below  naked.    The  stem  terminates  in  a 
simple  or  sparingly  branched  spike-like  raceme  of  small  white  flowers. 
There  also  spring  from  the  root  two  or  three  large  leaves  on  long  stalks. 
The  entire  leaves  with  their  stalks  are  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  divided 
into  three  main  stalked  branches,  these  each  again  divided  into  three 
or  five  smaller  sections,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  three  ovate, 
coarsely  toothed  or  lobed  leaflets  1  to  3  inches  long.    The  raceme  of 
flowers  is  often  a  foot  and  sometimes  2  feet  in  length,  sometimes  with 
two  or  three  smaller  racemes.    The  flowers  are  small  (about  one-half  inch 
when  expanded),  on  slender  pedicels  about  half  an  inch  long,  very  nu- 
merous, sometimes  as  many  as  eighty  to  one  hundred  on  the  raceme. 
The  lower  flowers  of  the  raceme  expand  first,  then  successively  those 
toward  the  top.    They  consist  of  a  calyx  of  four  or  five  small,  roundish 
petals  (which  drop  ofl'  as  soon  as  the  flower  opens),  a  multitude  of  sta- 
mens with  slender  filaments  and  small  white  oblong  anthers,  and  one  or 
several  ovaries,  of  which  only  one  matures  into  a  dry  oblong  pod,  con- 
taining numerous  seeds.    The  white  terminal  racemes  are  very  conspic- 
uous when  in  flower.    The  root-stock  is  said  to  be  mucilaginous,  some- 
what bitter  and  astringent.    It  is  large,  thick,  and  irregularly  branched. 
The  common  name  is  probably  derived  from  a  popular  notion  of  its  efil- 
cacy  as  an  antidote  to  snake  bites.    It  has  long  had  some  reputation  in 
domestic  practice  in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases,  particularly 
rheumatism  and  dropsy,  and  sixty  years  ago  began  to  be  investigated 
and  tried  by  physicians,  and  finally  gained  a  prominent  place  in  the 
materia  medica,  its  power  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  nervous  diseases, 
and  chronic  lung  complaints  being  well  established.    Plate  XVIII. 

OICUTA  MACULATA — False  Parsley;  Poison  Hemlock;  Spotted  Cowbane. 

An  umbelliferous  plant  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order  as  cara- 
way and  parsley.  The  root  is  perennial ;  the  stem  dies  to  the  ground 
annually.  It  grows  in  swampy  grounds  and  in  low  meadows  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  plants  of 
this  family  are  characterized  by  having  their  flowers  in  what  are  called 
umbelSy  the  flower  stalks  branching  out  in  all  directions  from  a  common 
center  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella.  Frequently  these  primary  stalks 
are  again  divided  into  smaller  or  secondary  umbels  or  umbelletSj  as  in 
the  caraway,  parsnip,  &c.  Each  one  of  the  final  divisions  of  the  umbel 
bears  a  single  small  tlower.  These  flowers  are  so  much  alike  in  the  dif- 
ferent species  and  genera  of  the  order  that  it  usually  reqmres  very  care- 
flttl  study  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another.  The  flower  is  of  the 
kind  called  superior  or  above  the  ovary*.  It  has  usually  a  very  minute 
five-toothed  calyx,  a  corolla  of  five  small  petals,  alternating  with  five 
stamens,  and  two  styles  surmounting  the  ovary,  which  develops  into 
two  carpels  commonly  called  seeds,  which  are  usually  flattened  and 
placed  face  to  face,  as  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  seeds  of  the  parsnip 
or  carrot.    In  the  Cicuta  maculata  the  umbels  at  the  ends  of  the  stem  and 
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branches  are  usually  3  to  t  iucbes  in  diameter,  frequently  having 
thirty  or  forty  slender  rays  or  peduncles^  each  one  of  which  at  its  ex- 
tremity is  again  divided  into  as  many  short  spreading  rays,  each  of 
which  bears  a  minute  white  flower,  or  when  rii)e  a  pair  of  seeds  some- 
what like  caraway.  The  main  stem  of  the  plant  is  smooth,  thick,  some- 
what spotted  or  streaked  with  purple,  and  hollow.  It  grows  from  3  to 
G  feet  high,  with  numerous  branches.  The  leaves  are  compound  and 
composed  of  three  to  five  divisions,  each  of  which  is  again  divided  into 
three  or  five  leaflets.  The  base  of  each  compound  leaf  is  enlarged  and 
dilated  so  as  partly  to  surround  the  stem.  The  leaflets  are  1  to  3  inches 
long,  smooth,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  coarsely  toothed,  and  pointed.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  a  dangerous  poison.  It  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  oblong  fleshy  portions  diverging  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  fre- 
quently as  long  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger.  It  has  a  strong  pene- 
trating smell  and  taste.  It  is  often  mistaken  by  children  for  wild  par- 
snip, or  is  supposed  by  them  to  be  eatable,  and  every  year  the  papers 
contain  accounts  of  fatal  poisoning  from  the  use  of  the  root.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  information  may  be  diffused  respecting  this  and 
other  poisonous  and  deleterious  plants,  so  that  such  accidents  may  be 
avoided.  The  root  has  been  to  some  extent  employed  by  medical  men. 
Its  eflects  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  European  hemlock  (no 
way  related  to  the  tree  called  hemlock  in  the  United  States),  but  it  is 
now  rarely  used.  The  i)oison  hemlock  of  Europe  (Conium  ma^yiilatum) 
is  the  plant  whose  juice  was  given  to  criminals  in  ancient  Greece,  and 
from  which  Socrates  came  to  his  death.  There  are  several  other  plants 
of  this  order  ( TJmhelliferw)  resembling  the  one  described,  some  wiih  and 
some  without  poisonous  properties.  It  is  best  to  avoid  the  use  of  all 
such  as  are  not  well  known,    Plate  XIX. 

PoLYGALA  Senega— ^^?i6<?a  Snake-root. 

A  small  perennial  herb,  growing  in  woods  and  rich  rocky  ground 
throughout  the  eastern  portions  of  the  continent.  It  produces  a  clmn]) 
of  stems  from  a  thick,  hard,  and  knotty  root-stock,  the  stems  growing 
from  8  to  16  inches  high,  very  leafy  and  unbranched  and  terminated  by 
a  raceme  about  1  inch  long  of  small  pinkish  or  white  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  smooth,  entire,  and  scattered  on  the  stem.  The 
plant  belongs  to  the  order  Polygalacecc,  sometimes  called  milkworts,  of 
which  there  is  a  large  number* of  species  both  in  this  country  and  the 
Old  World.  The  flowers  in  the  raceme  are  small,  sessile,  and  crowded, 
iiTegular  in  structure,  and  approaching  those  of  the  order  Leguminoscc. 
The  i){irts  of  the  flower  are  very  small,  and  require  the  use  of  a  mag- 
nilier  te  make  them  plainly  observable.  The  caJyx  consists  of  five 
unequal  segments  or  sepals,  three  petals  more  or  less  united  together, 
six  or  eight  stamens  united  by  their  filaments  inte  a  flattish  band,  and 
a  two-celled  ovary,  which  ripens  inte  a  small  two-seeded  pod.  The 
thick  knotty  rhizoma  and  the  roots  springing  from  it  are  the  parts  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  This  root  is  said  to  have  received  the  name  of 
Snake-root  from  its  employment  by  the  Seneca  Indians  as  an  antidote 
to  snake  bites.  Dr.  Tennent,  of  Virginia,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
investigated  the  properties  of  the  plant  and  believed  it  to  be  usefdl  in 
the  treatment  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia.  Tlie  use  of  the  root  then 
spread  in  this  country  and  inte  Europe,  and  was  generally  believed  to 
have  valuable  properties.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  medicine  known 
as  hive  sirup,  much  used  in  the  treatment  of  crpup  among  children. 
Plate  XX. 
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Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  lierewith  to  report  the  work  of  this  Bureau 
for  the  current  year. 

That  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  meets  an  important  want  is 
shown  by  the  correspondence  to  which  it  has  already  given  occasion, 
lietters  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  from  other  countries, 
are  constantly  received,  making  inquiries  in  regard  to  matters  connected 
with  Forestry,  such  as  tlie  best  methods  of  planting  and  managing  trees, 
the  value  of  different  trees  for  various  purposes,  their  adaptation  to  dif- 
ferent soils  and  climates,  the  best  methods  of  procuring,  preserving,  and 
planting  seeds,  and  the  like.  Much  valuable  information  on  these  and 
kindred  subjects  has  been  given  to  the  country  in  reply  to  the  letters 
received.  As  the  need  and  importance  of  tree-planting  is  now  exten- 
sively felt  both  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  comparatively 
treeless  as  well  as  in  those  from  which  the  forests  have  l>een  or  are  be- 
ing rapidly  removed,  the  need  of  trustworthy  information  on  the  sub- 
iect  becomes  very  desirable.  Such  a  space  of  time  is  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  trees,  that  mistakes,  whether  in  respect  to  tlie  character  and 
value  of  trees  or  their  management,  are  costly.  It  is  not  as  when  one 
is  cultivating  a  crop  which  is  to  reach  its  maturity  in  a  few  months. 
In  this  case  a  mistake  involves  loss  only  for  a  brief  season,  and  a  better 
course  may  be  adopted  for  the  next.  But  a  mistake  in  planting  trees, 
or  the  adoption  of  a  wrong  method  of  cultivation^  may  entail  loss  for 
a  lifetime.  Most  persons  in  our  country  also  are  without  experience  in 
forestry.  The  subject  is  new  to  them,  and  the  Department  in  giving 
the  requisite  information  is  rendering  them  a  service  of  the  greatest 
value. 

WORK  OF  THE  AGENTS. 

During  the  year  the  agents  who  were  employed  last  year  have  con- 
tinued their  work.  By  means  of  circulars,  in  addition  to  those  used 
previously,  they  have  gathered  a  large  amount  of  information  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  country,  both  in  respect  to  its  original  supply  of 
timber  and  in  the  increase  or  diminution  since  the  period  of  settlement, 
as  well  as  many  facts  of  interest  and  importance  as  to  the  growth  and 
cultivation  of  trees  for  forest  purposes.  The  reports  made  by  the  agents 
have  been  compiled  into  a  volume  which  will  soon  be  available  to  the 
public.    Abstracts  of  them  have  been  made  and  are  herewith  presented. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  the  grant  made  by  Charles  II  to  Sir  William  Penn,  in  ICSl,  he 
made  no  reservations  of  timber,  as  in  some  other  colonial  grants.  An 
evidence  of  Penn's  thoughtful  care  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wood- 
lands may  be  gathered  from  a  provision  incorporated  in  an  instrument 
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bearinf]f  date  July  11,  1682,  entitled,  "Conditions  and  concessions,'' 
oftered  to  such  as  mi^lit  become  adventurers  and  purchasers  in  his 
province,  viz : 

Eighteenth.  That  in  cleiiriiinf  the  gn'ound,  care  be  taken  to  leave  one  acre  of  trees 
for  every  live  acres  cleared,  especially  to  preserve  oak  and  mnlberry  for  silk  and 
shipping. 

By  an  act  of  the  assembly  of  March  10, 1683,  a  code  of  laws  was  passed 
making  ])rovision  for  securing  the  ri.c^hts  of  property  in  timber-lands 
and  for  their  protection  from  fire  by  the  following  statutes: 

CiiAr.  XCII.  lie  it  enacted,  ^c,  That  if  anv  person  within  this  province  or  terri- 
tories thereof  shall  at  any  time  after  the  pnblication  thereof,  presume  to  cnt  and  fell 
any  timber  tree  upon  the  land  of  any  other  person  without  leave,  such  person  sliall 
forfeit  to  the  owner  thereof  live  pounds  for  every  such  tree  as  aforesaid. 

Chap.  XCIII.  Be  it  enacted,  <^*c.,  That  whosoever  shall  presume  to  set  on  fire  any 
woodlands  or  marshes  in  this  province  or  territories  thereof  before  the  first  day  of 
the  first  mouth,  yearly,  they  shall  yearly  make  j^ood  all  damages  that  shall  thereby 
happen  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

In  1693  the  penalty  for  cutting  trees  upon  tlie  lands  of  another  was 
fixed  at  five  pounds  for  black-walnut  trees,  fifty  shillings  for  every  tree 
of  other  timber,  and  double  the  value  for  fire  or  underwood. 

These  statutes,  so  far  as  they  were  intended  to  secure  the  maintenance 
of  a  portion  of  the  woodlands,  were  not,  so  far  as  shown  by  records, 
observed  in  the  subsequent  grants  of  land  for  settlement,  and  clearings 
were  made  without  restraint,  as  in  other  timber  portions  of  the  country. 

In  a  region  extending  over  so  broad  an  area  as  this  State,  with  the 
diversity  of  soil  that  exists,  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  species 
of  timber  trees. 

Trof.  Thomas  0.  Porter,  in  his  sketch  of  the  botany  of  Pennsylvania, 
suggests  that  the  State  might  be  divided  into  six  botanical  regions,  in 
each  of  which,  besides  certain  species  common  to  them  all,  there  were 
others  that  were  limited  to  each  particular  section.  He  thus  classi- 
fies the  regions:  1.  Southeastern.  2.  Northeastern.  3.  ]S"orthem.  4. 
Middle.    5.  Western.    6.  The  Lake  Shore  region. 

In  the  fifty-eight  counties  from  which  reports  were  received  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  principal  species  used  for  timber  and  lumber ;  of 
these,  chestnut  was  mentioned  48  times;  oaks,  without  further  specifi.- 
cation,  31;  hickories,  lit);  maples,  27;  white  oak,  21 ;  pine,  21;  locust, 
21 ;  hemlock,  20 ;  black  walnut,  17 ;  ash,  16 ;  beech,  14 ;  poplar,  8 ; 
black  oak,  7;  red  oak,  7. 

For  many  years,  in  the  early  history  of  the  State,  the  principal  Sup- 
ply of  timber  for  market  was  floated  down  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  its  tributaries  in  rafts.  This  drained  a  region  abounding  in  white 
pine.  After  a  while  the  Allegheny  River  afforded  the  means  for  bring- 
ing down  large  quantities  of  timber,  and  for  many  years  afforded  occu- 
pation and  employment  for  a  large  number  of  men. 

Since  the  introduction  of  railroads  the  lumbering  business  has  been 
extended  into  districts  remote  from  the  rivers,  and  the  increasing  de- 
mand has  caused  new  supplies  to  be  sought-after,  and  much  timber 
which  had  no  market  value  has  been  brought  in  demand. 

The  white  pine,  which  was  regarded  as  the  principal  and  most  desira- 
ble kind  of  timber,  has  been  exhausted  in  extensive  regions  where  it 
was  abundant,  and  hemlock  and  other  species  formerly  considered  of 
little  value,  are  now  the  principal  kinds  sawed  in  the  mills. 

Timber  has  suffered  very  much  from  peeling  off  the  bark  for  tanning 
purposes. 

There  are  1,569  saw-mills  in  operation  in  the  State,  and  the  estimated 
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amonnt  of  lumber  cut  in  1883,  including  388,561,000  shingles  and  183,- 
740,000  laths,  is  1,848,304,000  feet.  These  estimates  are  based  upon 
the  returns  of  corresi)oudeuts. 

In  1870  the  percentage  of  woodland  in  the  State  was  about  32  per 
cent.    In  1880,  29  per  cent. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880  Pennsylvania  stands  second  as  a 
Inmber-producing  State,  Michigan  being  the  first. 

Prom  the  returns  to  the  circulars  sent  out  by  the  Forestry  Bureau, 
it  is  estimated  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State  was  at  one  time 
covered  with  original  forests  consisting  of  oaks  (all  species),  hickories, 
chestnuts,  black  walnut,  ash,  white  pine,  hemlock,  birch,  beecll,  maples, 
basswood,  tulip. 

Fully  70  per  cent,  of  the  original  forests  have  been  cleared,  leaving 
about  30  per  cent,  in  woodland,  which  corresponds  with  the  census  re- 
turns of  1880,  or  very  nearly  so;  the  census  report  shows  29J  per  cent. 

The  clearing  has  been  mainly  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  while  a 
large  percentage  of  the  timber  cut  off  has  been  used  for  lumber  for 
milling  purposes,  fuel,  fencing,  railroad  ties,  telegraph  poles,  tan -bark, 
and  other  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes,  still  very  much  that 
was  valuable  has  been  wasted,  just  to  get  it  off  the  land.  That  which 
is  now  standing  of  the  original  growth  consists  mainly  of  jack  pine, 
I'ock  oak,  birch,  beech,  maples,  chestnut,  hemlock,  basswood,  white 
wood,  cucumber,  ash,  oak,  and  some  pine. 

The  use  of  coal  for  fuel  and  the  introduction  of  wire  fencing  stops  a 
heavy  dniin  on  the  forests,  but  the  increased  demand  for  railroad  ties 
and  lumber  for  milling  purposes  exceeds  the  saving  for  fuel  and 
fencing. 

Tlie  great  demand  for  milling  timber  is  causing  much  whieh  is  of  an 
inferior  quality  to  be  cut,  and  as  the  future  supply  is  from  the  natural 
growth  only,  which  springs  up  voluntarily,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
the  supply  will  be  exhaustcMl  in  the  near  future. 

The  second  growth  is  mainly  oak,  chestnut,  hemlock,  and  pine. 

Tree-pl.inting  is  done  but  very  little,  except  for  shade  and  ornament. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  trees  would  grow  and  do  well,  but  the  money  In 
an  investment  of  that  kind  places  the  profits  too  far  in  the  future  for 
the  average  farmer.  When  people  put  money  in  an  investment  they 
hope  to  reap  some  of  the  profits  during  their  lives,  and  seem  to  think  if 
they  have  timber  enough  to  serve  them  the  generations  following  must 
look  out  for  themselves.  There  is  no  kind  of  doubt  but  chestnut, 
locust,  and  black  walnut  would  grow  admirably,  and  soon  make  val- 
uable timber,  besides  affording  protection  to  the  country  by  the  increase 
of  moisture,  breaking  of  high  winds,  &c. 

If  the  legislature,  in  order  to  encourage  tree-planting,  would  offer  a 
premium  or  small  bounty  for  jjlanting  so  many  trees  and  keeping  them 
alive  for  three  or  five  years,  and  then  exempt  all  woodlands  from  taxa- 
tion, many  would  be  induced  to  plant  trees. 

Forest  fires  do  considerable  damage,  but  not  so  mmh  as  formerly; 
more  young  timber,  however,  is  destroyed  by  fire  than  any  other  cause. 
Fires  originate  in  various  ways,  some  by  hunters  from  carelessness^  imd 
by  spiirks  from  railroad  engines. 

Timber  growing  now  deteriorates  much  sooner  than  it  did  formerly; 
oaks  stop  increasing  in  value  at  80  years,  hemlock  at  75,  white  pine  at 
120^  chestnut  at  30,  locust  at  25,  po])lar  at  60,  and  the  annual  deteriora- 
tion after  these  ages  is  from  1  to  5  per  cent. 

The  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done  by  the  General  Govern- 
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ineDt  for  the  preservatiou  and  increase  of  forests  on  the  public  domain 
are  varied.    The  following  are  fair  samples : 

Establisli  a  forestry  department  under  tlie  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  into  dis- 
tricts of  5  to  10,000  acres.  Place  over  each  district  one  tolerably  well  versed  in  botany 
and  general  foregtry,  an  educated  person,  who  must  reside  on  the  land  and  devote  his 
entire  time  and  attention  to  his  district.  Ten  or  twenty  of  these  districts  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  one  person,  also  educated  in  forestry,  who  shall  report  directly  to 
the  forestry  department.  In  these  diftererit  districts  all  timber  grown  should  be 
manufactured  in  saw-mills,  *iL'C.,  on  the  land,  first,  for  the  use  of  the  Grovemment; 
secondly,  for  sale  to  the  public  ;  and  make  these  forests  not  only  self-sustaining,  but 
a  large  revenue  to  the  Government  could  be  realized. 

"^^Tien  the  Government  disposes  of  timber  lands  it  should  retain  one-sixth  of  every 
section,  thereby  preventing  the  timber  from  being  cut  off.  Then  let  Congress  enact 
laws  exempting  exclusively  timber  lands  from  taxation,  thereby  holding  oat  indace- 
raent  to  the  owners  to  keep  their  lands  in  timber.  The  General  Government  might 
purchase  portions  of  timber  lands  and  hold  them  as  such. 

Institute  a  forestry  department  for  the  management  of  timber  lands,  nnder  condi- 
tions of  tree-planting,  and  forbid  the  cutting  of  timber  under  certain  size.  The  d6hri9 
of  all  trees  felled  should  be  cleared  oflf,  to  guard  against  fires. 

Organize  a  forestry  commission,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  Enropeati  Governments, 
putting  the  forestry  interests  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  men  comi)etent  to  super- 
intend and  manage  them  successfully. 

IOWA/ 

From  the  very  large  number  of  replies  to  circnlars  received  from  the 
regular  correspondents  of  the  Department  and  from  privat^e  individuals, 
a  pretty  fair  condition  of  forestry  in  the  State  has  been  obtained. 

In  compiling  this  abstract  from  these  reports  it  is  estimated  that  23 
to  25  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State  was  once  in  original  forests,  and 
consisted  principally  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  black  walnut,  hickory,  cherry, 
and  other  minor  varieties  of  the  hard- wood  species,  together  with  birch, 
pine,  maple,  linden,  poplar,  and  cotton  wood,  of  the  soft-wood  varieties; 
the  latter  growing  mostly  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  smaller  streams, 
and  the  former  on  the  ridges. 

Forty  per  cent,  of  the  native  forests  has  been  cleared  off  and  the 
greater  portion  of  that  remaining  has  been  culled  of  the  best  timber,  so 
that  some  of  the  varieties  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  That 
which  is  left  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  in  consequence  of  this  large 
numbers  of  mill-men  are  moving  their  machinery,  while  others  are  look- 
ing to  other  sources  for  supplies.  In  proof  of  this  statement  there  is  a 
falling  off  of  35,448,459  feet  of  boards  and  other  sawed  lumber  in  1883, 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  In  a  State  so  rapidly  developing 
as  Iowa  it  is  not  presumable  that  this  decrease  is  attributable  to  any 
decreased  demand,  from  the  fact  that  in  many  reports  the  correspond- 
ents append  this  note :  "  Mill  stopped.'^ 

The  clearing  of  the  forests  has  been  for  lumber,  fuel,  manufacturing, 
agricultural,  and  domestic  purposes,  and  for  railroad  ties  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  State.  When  clearings  have  been  made  for  purposes  of 
agricultural  development  much  timber  has  been  wasted. 

Tlie  introduction  of  coal  as  fuel  has  diminished  the  demand  for  wood 
for  that  purpose  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  system  of  wire  fencing, 
wliich  is  being  adopted  in  many  sections  of  the  State,  will  diminish  the 
demand  for  fencing  purposes. 

On  lands  where  the  timber  was  cleared  off  and  left  undisturbed  a  new 
and  promising  growth  has  sprung  up  which  will  largely  supply  the  de- 
mand. In  some  counties  the  mania  for  hoop-poles  has  played  havoc 
with  young  hickory  and  white  oak.  The  amount  of  young  timber  grow- 
ing naturally,  including  old  fields  that  have  been  tum^  out^  is  esti- 
mated at  about  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  original  forests. 
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The  possibilities  and  advantages  of  planting  forest  trees  are  good  and 
jjrowing,  more  especially  in  the  prairie  counties.  The  farmers  gener- 
ally are  interestrng  themselves,  and  groves  of  fi.  to  25  iicres  can  be  seen 
ou  almost  every  farm.  The  trees,  which  are  mostly  of  the  soft-wood 
varieties,  are  thrifty  and  seem  to  be  doing  well,  and  those  interested 
are  mach  encouraged.  Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in  black  wal- 
uut,  which  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  forests,  and  which  has  the 
preference  of  all  the  hard- wood  varieties. 

In  latter  years  very  little  damage  has  been  done  by  forest  fires. 
Sometimes  the  sparks  from  a  railroad  engine  will  drop  on  some  com- 
bustible matter,  from  which  a  lire  originates,  but  they  are  of  very  little 
consequence. 

As  to  what  should  be  done  by  the  General  Government  for  the  preser- 
vation and  increase  of  forests  on  the  public  domain  but  few  express  an 
opinion,  and  even  these  are  varied.    One  says : 

The  State  law  exeuix)tiug  from  taxatiou  for  timber-plauting  is  the  best. 

Another  says : 

SeU  no  man  more  than  160  acres^  and  comxicl  him  to  jOant  a  specitiod  number  of 
trees  before  tbe  title  is  perfected. 

And  says  another :  • 

While  Cong^rcss  shows  so  little  concern  for  fostering  material  development  no  sug- 
gestion can  be  made  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Government. 

In  the  matter  of  the  production  of  mills  the  reports  show  that  in 
1882  there  were  cut  into  boards  and  other  sawed  lumber  296,257,598 
feet;  in  1883,  233,809,139  feet,  a  decrease  of  35,448,459  feet.  Laths  cut 
in  1882,  41,834,837;  in  1883,  65,374,700,  beiug  an  mcrease  of  23,539,863. 
Shingles  in  1882,  97,383,223 ;  in  1883,  97,623,250,  an  increase  of  240,027 
over  1882. 

MINNESOTA. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State  was  at 
one  time  in  original  forest,  and  that  from  fully  one-hiilf  of  this  tbe  tim- 
ber has  been  cut  off  for  lumber,  fuel,  fencing,  and  railroad  ties.  Of  the 
area  cut  off,  about  15  per  cent,  is  in  new  natural  growth  and  is  doing 
finely. 

There  is  considerable  tree-plantiug  in  some  of  tbe  counties.  The  ex- 
periments show  tbat  it  can  be  made  successful,  and  tbe  interest  in  it 
and  the  disposition  to  plant  is  growing,  and  the  farmers  are  much 
encouraged. 

Forest  fires  have  done  much  damage,  but  few  suggestions  are  made 
as  to  their  prevention  or  control.  Some  say,  however,  that  cultivation 
and  putting  down  to  grass  for  grazing  are  the  best  preventives. 

The  enforcement  of  existing  law  is  a  very  general  demand  in  the  mat- 
ter of  preservation  and  increase  of  forests  on  the  public  domain.  The 
views  of  four  correspondents  are  suggestive,  and  ai*e  co[)ied  in  full. 
Says  one : 

Laws  win  not  amount  to  anything  in  the  matter  of  preserving  and  protecting  for- 
ests.   The  people  must  bo  educated  up  to  a  proper  standard. 

Says  another : 

Let  the  Government  educate  foresters  as  it  does  soldiers.     Put  an  army  of  them  to 

fix)^iug  trees  on  public  lands.  When  lands  are  sold  cliar<;o  the  cost  to  the  purchaser, 
orever  forbid  tbe  denudation  of  mountuin  an4  bill  sides  at  sources  of  streauns,  small 
or  great.  Wherever  cliniatological  science  )K)ints  the  way  to  save  the  country  relapg- 
iog  iuto  a  dest'rt,  or  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  valleys  by  inundation,  these  follow 
and  assert  control,  national,  State,  or  Territory. 
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Says  another ; 

Tbo  General  Government  should  sot  apart  one  section  in  each  county  tjiat  is  organ- 
ized, to  be  under  the  management  of  the  county  authorities,  as  an  oxperimentol  farm 
or  station,  and  largely  devot'ed  to  forestry. 

Says  the  fourth : 

The  Government  will  be  powerless  while  the  people  send  to  Confrressand  the  legis- 
latures pine  laud  speculators  and  timber-thieves.  All  stum  page  laws  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  timbered  lands  until  for  aj^riculture  should  be  withdrawn  from  homestead 
aud  pre-emption,  and  disposed  of  as  States  dispose  of  school  lands. 

In  the  matter  of  production  of  mills,  the  reports  show  that  in  1882 
there  were  cut  into  boards  and  other  sawed  lumber  440,464,817  feet,  aqd 
in  1883,  467,523,000  fi^et,  being  an  increase  of  27,060,183  feet  over  1882. 

Laths  in  1882,  108,336,000,  and  in  1883, 110,570,000;  an  increase  of 
2,134,000  over  1882. 

Shingles  in  1882,  161,188,000;  in  1883,161,460,760;  an  mcre3J8©  of 
272,750  over  1882. 

CALIFOBNIA,  OREGON,  AND  WASHINGTON  TERBITOEY. 

Thi9  abstract  is  compiled  from  a  special  report  of  the  Hon.  Bobert 
W.  Furnas,  upon  the  investigations  of  forestry  in  California)  Oregon, 
and  Washington  Territory,  west  of  the  Cascades. 

The  varieties  of  timber  of  most  importance  as  to  commercial  valae: 

Pines. — Four  kinds :  The  sugar,  common,  silver,  and  black-jack.  The 
sugar  pine  grows  250  feet  high  and  8  to  10  feet  in  diameter ;  common, 
170  to  180  feet  high  and  4  to  5  in  diameter;  silver,  150  to  160  feet  high 
and  3  to  4  in  diameter;  and  black-jack,  50  to  75  feet  high  and  1  to  8 
feet  in  diameter. 

Firs. — Four  kinds :  The  white,  noble,  lovely,  and  yellow.  White  and 
yellow  are  most  abundant  and  of  most  importance  commercially.  The 
yellow  grows  over  300  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  12J  feet;  white,  200 
feet  high  and  5  to  6  in  diameter ;  noble,  about  the  same  as  white,  while 
lovely,  being  less  pretentious,  grows  to  100  feet  in  height  and  2  to  3  in 
ddameter. 

Tide-water  Spruce. — This  variety  grows  200  feet  high  and  8  to  10  in 
diameter. 

Hemlock. — ^The  Mountain  variety  grows  to  100  feet  high  and  4  to  5  in 
diameter ;  Mertinsiana  exceeds  it  in  height  50  to  60  feet,  with  about  the 
same  diameter. 

Tamarack  grows  150  to  160  feet  tall  and  5  to  6  in  diameter. 

Larch  is  small. 

Cedars. — Thin  bark,  thick  bark,  and  Port  Orford.  The  first  is  more 
common  and  grows  200  feet  high  and  5  to  6  in  diameter;  thick  bark 
grows  100  feet  high  and  4  to  5  in  diameter;  Port  Orford  is  very  yalu- 
able  and  very  limited.  It  is  only  found  in  some  sections  of  Oregon,  and  is 
characterized  by  its  durability  and  perpetual  odor,  and  is  proof  against 
house  moths  and  insects ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  in  great  demand 
for  manufacturing  chamber  furniture.  It  grows  200  feet  high  and  6  to  8 
in  diameter,  and  the  lumber  is  worth  $60  per  thousand  feet  at  the  mills. 

Sitka  cedar  is  also  limited ;  being  rare,  it  is  very  valuable.  It  is 
brought  from  Alaska. 

Oaks. — Live,  white,  black,  and  chinquapin.  Oaks  on  the  Pacific  slope 
are  not  so  valuable  as  in  other  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  wood 
is  coarse  and  brittle,  the  trees  are  low  and  inclined  to  spread,  seldom 
reaching  over  50  to  70  feet  high,  with  short  trunks;  the  piincipal  use  is 
for  fuel. 
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Alder  is  quite  abundant  and  grows  to  80  or  90  feet  hi^h  and  2  to  3^ 
in  diameter.  The  timber  is  soft  and  light,  somewhat  like  the  lin4en. 
It  is  used  extensively  for  inside  work  in  furniture. 

Oregon  Ash  is  a  strong  and  valuable  timber,  abundant  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.    It  grows  60  to  80  feet  high  and  2  to  3  in  diameter. 

Large  Uaf  Maple  is  found  in  abundance  and  is  used  for  many  pur- 
l>08es.  The  lumber  is  valuable,  especially  the  "  bird's  eye  "  and  "  curled" 
varieties,  which  are  used  for  veneering.  It  is  quite  a  favorite  in  towns 
for  shade  and  ornamental  purposes. 

Madrona  is  a  beautiful  hard  wood  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  grows 
50  to  60  feet  high  and  3  to  4  in  diameter. 

Cottonwood  is  abundant  on  someof  the  rivers,  gi^ows  to  a  good  size, 
and  is  considered  valuable  for  some  uses. 

Willows  of  several  varieties,  and  of  suflScient  size  to  be  of  value,  can 
be  found  in  various  localities. 

Mountain  Mahogany^  cherry  (black),  manzinita,  Chilian  wood,  choke 
cherry,  quaking  asp,  dogwood,  mountain  ash,  black  haw,  and  service- 
berry  were  observed. 

Redwood  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Pacific  slope.  It  is  the  pre- 
vailing timber  of  commerce  in  California  and  Southwestern  Oregon, 
and  is  of  great  value.  Three  important  points  in  ^connection  with  it  are 
worthy  of  Cimsideration — the  present  supply,  rate  of  consumption,  and 
probabilities  of  reproduction.  No  exact  data  can  be  given  as  to  the 
supply.  The  census  of  1880  estimates  the  redwood  in  California,  stand 
ing  in  the  forests,  at  25,825,000,000  feet,  board  measure.  The  yield  per 
acre  is  much  larger  than  of  any  other  variety,  and  while  the  trees  grow 
exceedingly  thick,  so  thick  that  in  many  instances  it  is  impossible  to 
fell  one  to  the  ground,  they  also  grow  exceedingly  large,  and  instances 
are  cited  where  one  tree  produced  240,000  feet  of  lumber  for  all  purposes 
for  which  its  various  parts  could  be  used.  Bayard  Taylor,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, reported  a  tree  as  yielding  250,000  feet. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1882  2,500,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  iU  multi- 
]ilicity  of  forms  was  consumed  and  handled  in  San  Francisco,  and 
85,000,000  feet  in  Los  Angeles.  Tiiis  vast  amount  came  from  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory. 

But  little  attention  has  as  yet  been  given  to  the  reproduction  of  this 
valuable  timber;  still  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  can  be  reproduced«as  read- 
ily as  other  varieties.  Experiments  on  a  small  scale  have  been  made 
and  have  proved  satisfactory. 

Eucalyptus^  or  Australian  Oum. — Where  the  climate  permits  it  has 
proven  to  be  a  valuable  introduction,  and  the  more  that  is  known  of  it 
the  more  it  grows  in  popular  esteem.  In  addition  to  its  sanitary  and 
ornamental  uses,  it  is  good  for  fuel.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  '^  fever 
tree,"  because  it  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  possesses  qualities  that  prevent 
malarial  fever,  also  disinfectant  virtues,  and  is  an  antise[)tic  for  wounds, 
its  essential  od  being  a  stimulant,  and  the  tannin  in  the  leaves  acting 
as  a  tonic  astringent,  when  applied  externally,  hastens  the  healiLg  of 
wounds.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  but  has  also  density  of  texture.  It  does 
not  branch  even  where  growing  isolated,  and  is  as  durable  as  oak  for 
railroad  ties.  The  wood  is  compact,  and  owing  to  the  resinous  matter 
it  contains  is  unusually  incorruptible. 

Mr.  Elwood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara  County,  California,  has  a  plan- 
tation of  over  50,000  trees,  of  thirty  varieties.  They  show  a  growth  in 
three  years  from  a  seedling  to  9^  inches  in  diameter  and  42^  feet  high. 
At  the  same  rate,  in  sixty  years,' a  tree  would  be  16  feet  in  diauieter. 
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FORKSTS  AND  LUMBER  OF  WASIUKGTON  TERRITORY. 

The  investigation  embraces  about  30,000  square  miles,  lying  between 
the  Cascade  Mountains  and  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Columbia  River  and 
British  Columbia  and  Strait  of  Fuca.  The  principal  portion  of  this  re- 
gion is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber  trees. 

Thejirsj  cedar,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  pine  are  used  almost  exclusively 
for  timber.  The  pine,  which  grows  to  majestic  proportions  in  Eastern 
Washington,  is  not  found  in  the  region  of  Puget  Sound. 

Arbar-vitcB  grows  along  the  Strait  of  Fuca.  Fully  90  per  cent,  of  all 
the  lumber,  timber,  and  spars  produced  on  Puget  Sound  is  fir. 

WJiite  Maple  is  the  most  common  of  the  deciduous  trees;  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful wood,  susceptible  of  high  polish.  Alder  is  white  and  soft,  and  is 
excellent  for  carving  for  furniture;  the  bark  makes  a  red  dye,  and  is 
used  by  the  Indians  for  coloring  purposes. 

White  Oak  is  much  larger  than  in  the  Atlantic  States,  is  light  and  at 
the  same  time  elastic. 

Laurel  is  very  common. 

There  are  three  species  of  Poplar  that  abound,  the  Aspen  predom- 
inating. 

Willows  grow  along  the  river  banks;  only  two  varieties  attain  to  any 
size. 

The  first  saw-mill  erected  in  Washington  was  located  at  Tumwater, 
in  1845,  by  Colonel  Simmons.  The  falls  of  the  Deschuttes  Eiver  at 
this  point  furnish  extensive  water-i)ower. 

The  first  shipment  of  sawed  lumber  from  Puget  Sound  was  in  1851. 
The  first  steam  saw-mill  was  planted  at  Seattle  in  1853.  There  are 
now  thirteen  mills  oi^erating  on  the  Sound,  whose  combined  capacity 
per  day  is  1,002,000  feet.  The  demand  for  lumber  is  so  great  that  the 
mills  are  run  to  their  fiill  capacity. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  over  the  primitive  method  of 
logging  and  handling  sawed  lum^ber. 

The  finest  timber  region  of  Washington  is  yet  unexplored.  It  Ues 
west  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  and  is  as  large  as  the  New  England 
States.  It  is  densely  covered  with  stately  Firs,  and  this  vast  timber 
tract  is  distinct  from  that  east  of  Puget  Sound. 

The  S^jnish,  Skagit,  Snohomish,  Snoqualmie,  Dwamish,  White,  Nis- 
qually,  and  Puyallup  Rivers  empty  in  Puget  Sound.  The  logs  are 
"boomed^'  in  the  rivers  and  towed  by  tug-boats  to  the  mills. 

The  demand  for  lumber  is  on  the  increase,  and  when  railroads  to  the 
interior  are  opened  up  new  markets  will  be  added. 

The  question  arises.  How  long  will  the  supply  last,  with  the  increas- 
ing demand  in  contemplation  ?  Bold  writers  assert  that  the  supply  in 
the  Territory  will  never  be  exhausted;  but  personal  observation  war- 
rants the  assertion  that  the  destruction  of  timber  by  fire  has  never 
been  greater  than  it  is  in  Washington,  especially  along  the  Sound.  It 
is  simply  fearful,  criminal.  On  the  denuded  lands  trees  spring  up  spon- 
taneously, and  thicker,  seemingly,  than  the  original ;  but  a  half  or  a 
whole  century  will  be  required  before  this  growth  is  fit  for  use. 

The  General  Government  has  done  and  is  doing  something  to  protect 
the  timber  and  encourage  tree-planting.  Statutory  laws  are  good  as  far 
as  they  go,  and  are  a  move  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  pubUc  opinion 
and  interest  must  be  awakened  and  educated  to  sustain  and  enforce  the 
laws.  How  and  in  what  manner  this  can  be  speedily  and  successfully 
done  is  yet  an  open  question.  The  facts  are  manifest  that  the  increased 
demand  for  and  rapid  consumption  of  timber,  together  with  the  wanton 
waste  going  on,  are  fast  rushing  us  on  to  the  verge  of  a  timber  fiEumne. 
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LUMBER  STATISTICS. 

Beliable  data  concerning  the  timber  now  standing  in  California,  Ore- 
^n,  and  Washington  are  not  obtainable,  and  approximations  even  are 
unsatisfactory. 

The  product  of  the  year  1882,  exclusive  of  railroad  ties,  telegraph 
IK>les,  and  fael,  was  as  follows : 

Fe©t 

Califoroia 1,001,330,000 

Oregon 283,248,000 

Washington 724,214,000 

l^ine-tenths  of  the  product  of  Washington  are  from  the  region  of  Puget 
Sound.  Comparatively  but  little  of  this  large  amount  finds  its  way  to 
the  Eastern  States.  Extensive  shipments,  however,  are  made  to  foreign 
countries. 

INDIANA. 

• 

Full  reports  received  from  seventy  of  the  ninety-one  counties  of  the 
State,  being  well  distributed,  furnish  sufficient  data  for  the  compilation 
of  a  very  satisfactory  abstract. 

With  the  exception  of  about  twenty-five  counties  forming  a  group, 
the  entire  State  was  originally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber, 
and  the  estimate,  made  up  from  the  reports,  places  the  area  in  original 
forests  at  75  to  80  per  cent.,  the  growth  being  principally  oak,  hard 
maple,  beech,  ash,  elm,  walnut,  cherry,  poplar,  hickory,  hackb^ry, 
sycamore,  buckeye,  and  other  inferior  varieties.  About  55  per  cent,  of 
the  original  area  in  forests  has  been  cleared,  principally  for  openiiig  up 
lands  for  agricultural  pur))oses.  In  early  days  the  object  of  the  farmers 
and  settlers  being  to  get  rid  of  the  timber  in  the  most  speedy  way  pos- 
sible, it  was  burned,  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  the  very  best  tim- 
ber was  thus  destroyed. 

The  cutting  of  timber  has  been  for  lumber,  staves,  fuel,  fencing,  and 
other  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes  and  for  railroad  ties,  and 
has  well-nigh  stripped  the  forests  of  the  most  valuable  timber;  what 
remains  is  mostly  of  an  inferior  quality  generally,  only  fit  for  fuel  and 
fencing,  and  as  in  the  old  adage  of  locking  the  stable-door  after  the 
thief  has  stolen  the  horse,  so  with  the  forests,  after  the  best  and  most 
valuable  timber  has  been  cut  of['  and  the  land  almost  denuded  of  forests, 
the  people  begin  to  realize  their  importance  and  benefit  and  begin  to 
use  more  discretion  and  economy  and  give  more  attention  to  their  preser- 
vation. 

The  forests  of  young  wood  growing  naturally  will,  in  a  measure,  sup- 

!)ly  that  which  has  been  removed,  for  where  land  has  been  cut  over  and 
efb  unmolested  a  new  growth  springs  up  and  grows  rapidly.    The  area 
of  this  new  growth  is  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  original  clearing. 

The  climatic  influences  and  changes  by  denudation  or  reinvestiture  are 
observable.  The  denuding  decreases  the  rainfall  and  water  supply,  in- 
creases extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  while  the  reinvestiture  has  the  oppo- 
site effect.  Especially  is  this  observable  in  the  belt  or  group  of  coun- 
ties having  the  smallest  area  of  forests  orimisJly,  and  where  more  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  their  promotion.  There  are  several  instances 
reported,  where  groves  of  timber  have  come  into  existence,  in  which 
springs  of  water  have  burst  forth  and  flow  on  unceasingly  where  none 
had  ever  been  known  before,  and  others  entirely  drying  out  where  the 
timber  had  been  cut  away  and  the  land  left  bare. 

lu  many  portions  of  the  State  the  planting  of  forest  trees  is  receiving 
attention  aud  the  interest  is  growing.    The  planting  of  locust  trees  for 
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X>osts  is  proving?  so  successful  that  groves  of  other  varieties  can  be  seen 
in  mauy  places  and  seem  to  be  doing  well.  Some  of  the  railroad  mana- 
gers are  planting  the  Catalpa  along  the  lines  of  the  roads  to  supply  ties 
in  the  future. 

Forest  fires  formerly  did  great  damage,  but  clearing  off  the  under- 
growth and  putting  the  land  in  pasturage  has  served  a  good  purpose 
in  preventing  forest  fires,  so  that  very  little  damage  has  been  done  of 
late  years. 

Some  very  old  trees  are  still  standing  and  are  well  preserved,  which 
indicates  that  soil  and  other  surroundings  seem  to  have  more  to  ao  with 
them  than  age }  some  show  an  age  of  300  to  1,000  years,  and  indicate  no 
deterioration.  Oaks  that  appear  to  be  in  their  prime,  vigorous  and 
healthy,  are  estimated  to  be  3,000  years  old. 

The  amount  of  boards  and  other  sawed  lumber  reported  for  1883  is 
159,983,000  feet,  an  increase  of  30,341  feet  over  1882.    The  number  of 
shingles  in  1883  is  4,300.000,  an  increase  of  1,225,000  over  1882.    The. 
number  of  laths  in  1883  is  12,612,000,  an  increase  of  2,485,000  over  1882. 

ILLINOIS. 

Of  Circular  A,  one  hundred  and  twenty  copies  were  sent  ont.  To 
these,  ninety-four  replies  were  received.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-flve 
of  Circular  B  were  sent,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  elicited  responses. 

The  circulars  were  distributed  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and  the 
reports  received  were  from  sixty-eight  of  the  oneJiundred  and  one 
counties,  or  68.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  Illinois  is  largely  a  prairie 
State,  the  reports  are  encouraging  and  show  a  growing  interest  in  the 
subject  of  forestry. 

Only  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State  was  originally 
in  forests,  the  growth  being  pines,  oaks,  walnuts,  hickories,  maples, 
beech,  ash,  poplar,  elms,  sycamore,  linden,  locusts,  cherry,  gum,  and 
some  other  sof^-wood  varieties. 

Fift^-five  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  original  area  has  been  cut  clean,  and 
the  most  valuable  timber  cut  out  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  remain- 
der. The  clearing  for  agricultural  purposes  has  not  been  as  large  as 
in  some  States,  on  account  of  the  large  area  that  was  treeless,  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  organ  of  ^^  destmctiveness  "  seems  to  have  been  very 
prominent  on  the  heads  of  some  people,  judging  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  destruction  of 'timber  has  been  carried  on,  by  rolling  it  in 
heaps  and  barning  it,  simply  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  The  cuttmg  has 
been  for  lumber  for  saw-mills,  for  fuel,  fencing,  railroad-ties,  staves, 
wagon  timber^  and  other  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes,  while 
large  quantities  of  walnut  lumber  have  been  shipped.  A  large  de- 
crease in  the  products  of  saw-mills  for  1883  is  proof  conclusive  of  the 
growing  scarcity  of  good  merchantable  timber  for  milling.  In  some 
instances  the  second  growth  has  been  cut,  and  now  the  third  is  coming 
on.  Qaite  a  reaction  has  taken  place  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  is  growing  very  perceptibly,  in  regard  to  forestry.  The  use  of 
coal  as  fuel  and  the  introduction  of  wire  fencing  cuts  off  a  heavy  drain 
on  the  forests,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  new  voluntary  growth 
largely  exceeds  the  original  forest  area.  This,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  the  farmers  in  the  prairie  districts  are  awakening  to  the  in- 
terest of  tree-plan  tin  g,  and  that  here  and  there  groves  of  walnuts,  loensts, 
(*1iestnnt,  maplf^s,  catalpa,  larch,  Austrian  pine,  osage  orange,  and  other 
varieties  are  growing  successfully,  shows  conclusively  that  the  possi* 
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bilitiee  and  advantages  of  planting  forest  trees  are  good,  and  ere  long 
the  planting  will  become  general  and  the  supply  will  eqnal  the  demand 
in  ui  parts  of  the  State. 

The  disposition  to  practice  economy  and  utilize  the  whole  of  the  tim- 
ber when  cut  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  extravagance  and  wastefulness, 
and  the  iMends  of  the  forestry  movement  are  more  hopeful  for  the 
fiiture. 

The  damage  by  forest  fires  has  been  very  disastrous  in  former  years, 
but  their  ravages  seem  to  disappear  as  civilization  and  improvement 
advance,  and  no  fires  of  consequence  of  a  recent  date  are  reported. 

The  deterioration  of  timber  depends  somewhat  on  the  surroundings, 
bat  as  a  general  rule  pines  are  in  their  prime  at  fifty  to  one  hundi^ 
yeurs ;  ot^s,  at  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  hickory,  at 
twenty  to  sixty;  mmles,  at  forty  to  seven ty-five;  walnuts,  at  sixty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty ;  poplar,  at  twenty  to  fifty.  As  a  general  rule 
timber  deteriorates  after  one  hundrd  years  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent, 
per  annum.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  preservation  and  increase  of 
ibreets  on  the  public  domain,  but  few  will  venture  to  make  a  suggestion. 

One  says: 

The  Govemment  shonld  establish  schools  of  forestry  in  every  State  to  educate  the 
young  and  rising  generation,  and  appoint  forestry  overseers  (honest  men,  who  will 
do  tJieir  duty)  to  look  after  the  public  domain. 

Another  says: 

A  regular  forestry  system  is  the  only  possible  plan  to  encourage,  protect,  and  ex- 
tend it. 

And  says  another : 

Hang  every  rascal  found  stealing,  and  plant  plenty  c^f  walnuts. 

There  is  considerable  falling  off  in  the  products  of  saw-mills  for  1883 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  In  1883  the  cut  was  148,719,271 
feet,  a  decrease  of  6,347,059  feet  as  reported  for  1882.  Shingles  also 
fiell  off  4,618,000  in  1883,  the  number  reported  for  that  year  being 
17,100,000.  In  laths  there  was  a  gain ;  the  number  in  1883  was  26,750,000, 
being  a  gain  of  4,860,715  over  1882. 

WISCONSIN. 

In  the  efforts  to  obtain  full  replies  to  circulars,  the  same  obstacles 
are  encountered  in  this  as  in  other  States.      , 

About  75  per  cent,  of  circular  "A''  and  40  per  cent,  of  "  B  "  received 
attention.  Keports  were  from  forty-one  of  tne  sixty-three  counties  of 
the  State.  The  replies  were  generally  pretty  full  and  well  distributed, 
which  enables  the  compilation  of  a  very  fair  abstract. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  the  State,  85  per  cent,  was  at  one  time  in  origi- 
nal forests,  and  consisted  principally  of  oaks,  pines,  basswood  or  lin- 
den, elms,  maples,  walnats,  cherry,  hickory,  poplar,  spruce,  tamarack, 
beeoh,  birch,  cedar,  and  hemlock.  Some  of  the  hard  woods  were  rather 
inferior  compared  with  those  from  other  States. 

Fully  60  per  cent,  of  the  original  forests  have  been  cleared,  and  what 
remains  has  been  closely  culled  of  its  most  valuable  timber.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  clearing  has  been  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  but  a  large 
quantity  of  timber  has  been  cut  for  lumber,  fhel,  fencing,  staves,  piling, 
telegraph  poles,  railroad  ties,  hoop-poles,  and  other  domestic  and  manu- 
facturing purposes,  while  wastefhl  catting  and  slashing  has  been  car- 
ried on  to  an  alarming  extent.  Within  the  last  decade,  however,  the 
people  are  exercising  more  prudence  and  economy  in  ontting  and  using 
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timber,  and  more  of  it  is  utilized  now  than  formerly,  wbile  the  intro- 
duction of  coal  for  fuel  liaw  greatly  diminished  the  demand  for  wood. 

Where  the  timber  has  been  simply  cut  off  and  the  land  left  undis- 
turbed a  promising  new  growth  is  coming  on  in  many  portions  of  the 
State.  It  is  estimated  that  the  new  growth  in  the  counties  of  Adams, 
Dane,  Douglas,  Greene,  Juneau,  La  Fayette,  Marquette,  Pierce,  Polk, 
Eacine,  Eock,  Saint  Croix,  Sauk,  Trempealeau,  and  others  is  equal  to  all 
future  demands.  In  the  prairie  districts  a  growing  interest  in  tree- 
planting  is  manifest,  and  many  farmers  are  making  successful  progress 
in  tree-culture.  The  possibilities  are  good,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
deciduous  trees  can  be  grown  as  well  in  Wisconsin  as  anywhere  else. 
The  only  apparent  difBiculty  is,  the  people  do  not  realize  the  necessity 
at  this  time.    They  need  to  be  educated  to  the  importance  of  the  subject 

Ko  general  fires  of  a  recent  date  worthy  of  notice.  Some  counties, 
or  rather  portions  of  some  counties,  have  suffered  from  fires,  and  among 
them  Barron  seems  to  have  suffered  most.  In  1871  incalculable  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  forests  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  standing  timber  in  the  burnt  districts  is  more  or  less  in- 
jured; even  the  soil  is  injured  so  as  to  render  it  unproductive.  One- 
third  of  the  denudation  in  Douglas  County  was  caused  by  fire. 

The  deterioration  of  trees  depends  more  on  the  surroundings  than  the 
age.  The  best  time  to  cut  timber  for  durability  is  in  the  month  of  June. 
An.  instance  is  mentioned  where  rails  of  poplar  and  basswood  split  in 
the  month  of  June  thirty  years  ago  are  perfectly  sound.  A  Bavarian, 
who  has  been  a  close  observer,  gives  as  the  proper  age  to  cut  trees  for 
difierent  purijoses  as  follows :  Oaks — ^for  hoop-poles,  5  to  8  years;  wagon 
material,  8  to  16 ;  machinery,  35  to  50 ;  lumber  and  ship  timbers,  50  to 
75  years.  Pines,  average  value  at  75  to  100  years.  Beech,  60  to  100. 
Hemlock,  45  to  75  years. 

As  to  what  should  be  done  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the 
forests  on  the  public  domain,  but  very  few  suggestions  are  made. 

One  says :  "  Repeal  all  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws  and  railroad 
grants,  sell  the  land  to  actual  settlers  only  at  $1  per  acre,  give  a  bounty 
for  every  5  acres  successfully  planted  in  trees,  and  exempt  from  State 
taxation  for  twenty  years." 

Another  says:  "Compel  every  person  to  keep  a  certain  portion  in 
timber  of  every  tra<5t  patented.'^ 

The  products  of  the  mills  reported  are  as  follows :  Boards  and  other 
sawed  lumber  for  1883  is  1,241,069,511  feet,  being  an  increase  of 
136,151,842  feet  over  1882 ;  laths,  269,134,603,  a  gain  of  50,839,453  over 
1882 ;  shingles,  658,692,700,  a  gain  of  86,446,450  over  1882. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  W.  FUBNAS  ON 
"  TREE  GROWTH,  MAXIMUM  SIZE  AND  AGE,  PERIOD  OF  DECLINE,  COM- 
PLETION OF  CYCLE,  ETC." 

The  results  of  twenty-nine  years'  experience  and  observation  in  a 
region  naturally  timberless,  and  where  successful  efforts  have  been 
made  in  growing  trees,  are  presented  in  a  brief,  plain,  and  practical 
manner. 

The  greatest  objection  to  a  prairie  country  is  the  want  of  timber  for 
fencing  and  fuel,  hence  those  who  entered  the  "Great  American  Des- 
ert'' after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  in  1854,  went  to 
work  and  demonstrated  the  feet  that  they  could  raise  their  own.  timber. 

The  field  of  study  is  boundless  when  we  start  out  to  investigate  the 
growth,  maximum  size,  age,  &c.,  of  forest  trees,  and,  as  Pliny  remarked 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  aunual  growth  is  very  irregular;  this  m  caused 
by  irregular  seasons — some  propitious,  others  contrary.  The  coucentric 
rings  in  young  trees  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  propitious  or  ad- 
verse season. 

As  the  trees  advance  iu  age  the  inner  rings  decrease  iu  size  aud 
almost  disappear,  and  the  growth  of  the  tree  diminishes  after  certain 
periods.  Four  beeches  mentioned  by  Loudon  show  greater  variability. 
One  in  King's  County,  Ireland,  at  sixty  years,  was  17  feet;  one  at  Fos- 
ter Hall,  at  one  hundred  years,  was  12  feet;  one  at  Gontachy  Castle, 
at  one  hundred  and  two  years,  was  18  feet;  and  one  at  Collander  Park, 
at  two  hundred  years,  was  17  feet.  Here  are  three  about  the  same  size ; 
one  is  sixty  years,  another  two  hundred.  This  variability  is  still  more 
conspicuous  in  the  oaks.  De  CandoUe,  the  Swiss  botanist,  counted  the 
rings  of  several  oaks  that  had  been  felled;  one  at  two  hundred  years 
had  attained  the  same  circumference  as  another  had  at  fifty.  Some 
had  grown  slowly  at  first,  then  rapidly;  others  grew  rapidly  at  first,  theu 
slowly.  An  oak  three  hundred  and  thirty-tlu'ee  yeare  was  shown  to 
have  increased  as  much  between  three  hundred  aud  twenty  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty  as  it  had  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  years. 
This  reduces  the  computation  of  the  age  of  an  oak  to  little  more  than 
guess-work. 

The  Cowthorpe  oak,  the  largest  in  England,  reached  78  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. Damory's  oak,  in  Dorsetshire,  was  only  10  feet  less  when 
it  was  so  decayed  that  it  was  cut  and  sold  for  fuel  in  1755.  The  Don- 
nington  oak,  in  the  vale  at  Gloucester,  was* 54  feet  at  the  base  when 
burned  down  in  1790.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  from  the  variable  rate  of 
growth,  that  the  size  establishes  no  indisputable  title  to  age. 

The  following  statistics  from  Loudon  show  great  variability  in  the 
growth  of  oaks : 
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When,  therefore,  Gilpin,  in  his  "  Forest  Scenery,^  speaks  of  nine  hun- 
dred years  as  no  great  age  for  an  oak,  it  must  be  said  that  few  can  be 
named  whose  meiisurement  would  sustain  the  assertion. 

In  the  matter  of  concentric  rings,  i)ersonal  observation  shows  black 
locust,  six  years,  with  12  rings ;  shellbark  hickory,  twelve  years,  21 
rings;  pig  hickory,  six  years,  10  rings;  wild  crab-apple,  five  years,  11 
rings;  chestnut  oak,  twenty- four  years,  20  rings;  American  chestnut, 
tour  years,  9  rings  ;  peach,  eight  years,  5  rings. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Childs,  a  gentleman  of  practical  science  and  observation, 
in  a  contribution  on  **  Coucentric  rings,''  published  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  December,  1883,  says: 

Iu  Jnutf  1871,  be  planted  a  quantity  of  red-maple  needs,  transplanted  them  in  1873, 
in  188'i  cnt  out  r;oine.  From  day  of  planting  to  cutting  was  eleven  years  and  two 
months.  On  one  he  counted  forty  ringH  very  distinct,  none  less  than  thirty^five. 
The  rings  were  distinct  when  the  tree  was  iirst  cat,  aud  no  mistake  coald  possibly  be 
made. 
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The  Hon.  James  J.  Wilson,  of  Bethel,  Vt.,  an  old  lawyer  and  late 
senator  in  the  State  legislature,  gives  a  case  which  occarred  in  the 
courts  where  it  was  decided  that  '*•  the  rings  wt^re  not  a  sure  indication 
of  the  age  of  a  tree."  That  distinct  concentric  rings  approximate,  and 
in  some  cases  agree  in  number  with  the  years  or  a  tree,  no  one  will 
deny;  but  that  intermediat;e  or  subrings,  less  conspicuous,  exist,  is 
equally  true. 

These  sub  or  additional  rings  are  easily  accounted  for  by  sudden  and 
more  or  less  frequent  changes  of  weather,  long  intervals  of  extreme 
drought  or  cold. 

Query:  Has  a  tree  grown  in  a  conservatory  or  place  of  unchanged 
conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  any  concentric  rings  f 

Thomas  Meehan,  editor  Gardener's  Monthly,  in  relation  to  annual 
rings,  says : 

Northern  trees,  aU  hard  wood,  make  many  rin|^  a  year,  sometimes  a  dozen,  but  the 
last  set  of  cells  in  the  annual  growth  are  very  small  and  the  first  Yer5^  largey  so  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  determine  tne  annual  growth. 

J.  A.  Farrar  presents  an  elaborate  paper  in  Longman's  Magazine  on 
the  <^Age  of  trees."  In  speaking  of  the  attainable  ^e  of  the  cypress 
and  its  introduction  in  England,  he  says : 

It  is  first  mentioned  in  ''Tume's  Names  of  Herbs,''  published  in  1548,  which  makes 
it  probable  that  it  was  introduced  in  England  before  the  beginning  of  that  century. 

The  cypress  at  Fulham,  which  in  1793  was  2  feet  5  inches  at  3  feet 
above  ground,  could  not  have  been  planted  before  1674,  the  year  that 
Gompton  the  Great,  the  introducer  of  foreign  trees  in  England,  became 
bishop  of  London ;  that  gives  a  growth  of  about  2  feet  the  first  one 
hundred  years. 

The  cypress  planted  by  Michael  Angelo,  at  Ghartreux,  was  13  feet  in 
circumference  in  1817,  an  average  of  over  4  feet  the  first  three  centuries. 
The  cypress  at  Sonuna,  for  whose  sake  Kapoleou  bent  the  road  so  that 
it  should  be  spared,  is  not  more  than  23  feet  in  girth.  The  tradition 
that  this  tree  is  coeval  with  Ghristianity  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but 
if  3  feet  be  taken  as  the  first  century  growth,  and  take  the  third  as  the 
average,  it  was  evidently  standing  at  the  time  of  Gsesar,  as  the  old 
chronicle  at  Milan  attests. 

The  Lebanon  cedar,  first  planted  at  Lambeth  in  1683,  was  7  feet  0 
inches  in  girth  one  hundred  and  ten  years  later.  Dr.  IJvedale's  cedar 
at  Enfield,  planted  in  1670,  was  15  feet  8  incheB  in  1835,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  years  after  it  was  planted.  The  large  cedar  at  Uxbridge, 
which  was  blown  down  in  1790,  was  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years 
old.  When  Oilpin  measured  it  in  1776  it  was  15  J  feet.  In  1696,  Maun- 
drell,  the  traveler,  measured  one  of  the  largest  cedars  on  Mount  Leb- 
anon, supposed  to  have  been  growing  tbere  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
and  round  it  to  be  36  feet  6  inches.  Four  feet  being  the  average  rate  a 
century,  this  tree  could  have  attained  its  size  in  nine  centuries,  and  may 
not  have  been  older  than  the  time  of  Gharlemagnc,  and  may  have  been 
much  younger,  allowing  for  the  rapid  growtjbi  on  a  site  where  it  is  indig- 
enous. 

The  Fortworth  Spanish  chestnut  in  Gloucestershire  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  tree  in  England.  It  bears  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  King 
John  held  a  Parliament  beneath  it.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  whose  history 
of  that  country  was  published  in  1712,  speaks  of  it  as  said  by  tradition 
to  have  been  growing  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  It  is  57  leet  in  cir- 
cumference and  seems  to  be  several  trees  incorporated  together,  and 
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youDg  ones  axe  still  growiDg  op,  which  in  time  may  be  joined  to  the  old 
body. 

Evelyn  spoke  of  it  as  standing  in  the  reign  of  Stepheu,  so  that  we 
may  accept  57  feet  as  the  maximum  measurement.  Now,  a  chestnut 
may  attain  17  feet  in  its  iirst  century;  for  instance,  the  one  at  Nettle- 
combe.  li\  therefore,  15  feet  be  taken  for  the  first  century,  then,  on  the 
principle  of  the  third  as  the  average,  it  would  require  eleven  centuries 
for  57  feet;  but  this  may  be  too  low,  for  in  70  years  it  increased  2  feet 
in  girth,  and  instead  of  eleven  it  may  not  have  required  but  seven  cen- 
turies when  Sir  Bobert  Atkyns  declared  it  to  be  57  feet. 

The  famous  Gastanea  di  Centobaville,  on  Mount  ^tna,  has  a  similar 
history.  It  is  said  that  the  Qaeen  of  Aragon  and  one  hundred  follow- 
ers took  shelter  beneath  it  from  a  shower  of  rain.  Brydone  measured 
it  in  1790  and  found  it  to  be  204  feet  in  circumference,  but  it  was  a 
question  with  him  whether  it  was  one  tree  or  many.  Murray's  guide- 
book speaks  of  it  as  separate  trees. 

The  Gastanea  del  Kave  is  rather  larger  than  the  Tartworth.  The  rich 
ml  has  much  to  do  with  the  growth,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture 
whether  they  are  five  or  ten  centuries.  The  rate  of  growth  is  apt  to  be 
underrated  when  a  tree  meets  with  favorable  conditions. 

The  silver  fir  was  only  introduced  into  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  Serjeant  Kewdigate.  One  tree  of  his  fflanting  was  measured 
by  Evelyn  eighty-one  years  afterward,  and  was  found  to  be  13  feet  in 
circumference. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  growths,  with  reference  to  oaks,  in- 
dicates a  more  rapid  rate  than  is  generally  supposed. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  some  of  the  oldest  Limes.  The  Swiss  very 
often  commemorate  a  victory  by  planting  a  lime  tree,  so  that  it  may  be 
tme  that  the  lime  standing  in  the  square  at  Freyburg  was  planted  on  the 
day  of  their  victory  over  Gharles  the  Bold  at  Murat  in  1476.  It  is  said 
that  a  youth  bore  it  as  a  twig  into  the  town,  and  arriving  breathless 
and  esLhausted  from  the  battle,  only  had  strength  to  utter  the  word 
**  victory ,''  and  fell  dead.  But  this  tree  was  only  13  feet  9  inches  in 
1831,  three  hundred  and  fifty -five  years  after  planting. 

The  large  lime  at  Neustadt,  in  Wiirtemberg,  mentioned  by  Evelyn 
as  having  its  boughs  supported  by  columns  of  stone,  was  27  feet  when 
he  wrote  (1664),  and  in  1837  it  was  54  feet,  so  that  within  a  x)eriod  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy- three  years  it  had  gained  27  feet,  consequently 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  two  hundred  years  was  more  than  enough  for 
it  to  have  attained  27  feet.  No  English  lime  appears  to  have  reached 
such  dimensions,  though  the  one  at  Depeham,  near  Norwich,  was  46  feet 
when  Sir  Thomas  Browne  sent  his  account  oi  it  to  Evelyn,  which  ex- 
ploded the  legend  that  all  limes  in  this  country  came  from  two  plants 
brought  over  by  Sir  John  Spelman,  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
paper  in  England. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  the  greatest  longevity  in  trees  indigenous  to 
any  climate,  though  it  has  been  disputed.  Tradition,  however,  does 
not  always  give  satisfaction  in  estimating  the  longevity  of  trees. 
Tacitus  calculated  that  a  fig  tree  was  eight  hundred  and  forty  years 
old  because  tradition  marked  it  as  the  one  under  which  the  wolf  nursed 
Bomulus  and  Eemus. 

As  to  whether  our  oldest  trees  are  susceptible  of  an  increased  rate  of 
growth  by  the  application  of  fresh  earth  around  the  roots  has  not  been 
sufficiently  tried. 

Thomas  Meehan,  who  made  a  tour  of  investigation  to  Galifomia  and 
as  far  north  as  Alaska,  said  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science :  '^  There 
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was  nothing  phenomenal  in  the  great  age  of  the  mammoth  Seqaoias,  as 
other  trees  on  the  Pacific  coast  exhibited  great  age.'' 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  more  than  one  circle  is  found  in  a  year,  he 
tested  the  matter  in  various  ways.  ♦  A  pine  or  spruce  would  make  an 
average  growth  of  a  foot  a  year  up  to  fifteen  years  old ;  from  that  on, 
6  inches;  after  that  a  stage  was  reached  where  the  erect  growth 
ceased  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  the  growth  force  seemed  to  turn 
towards  the  lateral  branches.  In  the  pine  forests  of  the  Pacific  coast 
there  was  no  danger  of  error  in  fixing  the  age  of  the  average  tree  of 
60  feet  high  at  s^out  fifty  years,  and  the  circles  or  rings  in  those  cut 
down  would  be  found  to  correspond  so  nearly  that  it  was  quite  safe  to 
assume  a  single  circle  for  a  year.  The  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  di- 
ameter of  the  annual  growths  would  also  enable  one  to  tell  the  age 
sufficiently  accurate  for  general  purposes.  Trees  growing  on  very  rich 
soil  have  less  circles  to  the  inch,  often  as  few  as  four,  but  six  to  the  inch 
is  quite  a  safe  rule  to  be  governed  by  of  this  species.  At  Harrisburg, 
in  Latitude  58^,  a  Sitka  spruce  gave  149  rings.  This  was  an  average  of 
about  8  to  the  inch.  At  Wrangel,  in  latitude  56°  SC,  a  Western  hem- 
lock gave  18  to  the  inch.  It  was  6  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  At 
•132  feet  the  trunk  had  been  broken  off;  here  it  measured  4  feet  in  di- 
ameter. At  Kaigan  Harbor,  latitude  55^,  the  Sitka  spruce  is  very  large 
and  of  great  height.  Two  of  the  largest  measured  21  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  he  thinks  that  trees  in  these  latitudes  in  Alaska  would 
easily  have  a  life  of  five  hundred  years. 

In  the  Atlantic  States  two  hundred  years  is  the  term  of  life  for  its  for- 
est trees,  with  the  exception  of  the  plane,  which  is  the  longest  lived  of 
all.  Trees  famous  for  longevity  in  Europe  are  comparatively  short- 
lived here.  Illustrations  can  be  seen  in  the  Bartram  Garden  near  PMla- 
delphia.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere,  for  while  some  species  of  trees  will  endure  a  tempera- 
ture of  250  below  the  freezing  point  in  Great  Britain,  they  are  kill^  by 
IQo  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  dry  atmosphere  causes  a 
heavy  drain  of  moisture  from  the  trees,  making  the  cold  more  effective. 

The  climate  of  Alaska  is  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  At  Sitka, 
in  latitude  57^,  the  rainfall  was  100  inches  in  a  year,  and  the  harbor 
rarely  frozen  over,  some  winters  there  being  no  ice.  But,  barring  acci- 
dents, and  with  soil  properties  being  constantly  kept  up,  the  life  of  a 
tree  is  well-nigh  without  end. 

RAPID   DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  FORESTS. 

The  reports  of  the  Agents  of  the  Bureau  confirm  the  Census  reports 
as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  forests  of  the  country  are  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  axe  of  the  lumberman  aud  the  miner,  and  by  forest  fires. 
Corroborative  evidence  is  also  furnished  by  the  reports  of  Boards  of 
Trade  and  by  the  statements  made  from  time  to  time  by  various  periodi- 
cals published  in  the  interest  of  lumber  manufacturers.  It  is  presumable 
that  the  figures  given  by  these  papers  and  by  Boards  of  Trade  are  at 
least  approximately  correct,  and  that  they  do  not  exaggerate  in  their 
statements.  There  is  no  reason,  it  would  seem,  for  their  doing  so.  How 
much  of  the  consumption  of  our  forests  they  fail  to  take  account  of  be- 
cause the  work  of  the  smaller  saw-mills  or  the  felling  of  trees  a  few  at  a 
time  in  thousands  of  places  is  not  reported,  we  do  not  know.  But  tak- 
ing the  statistics  as  we  find  them,  they  make  an  exhibition  which  is 
startling. 
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0SN8US  BBPOBT. 

The  Census  of  1860  does  not  give  the  amoont  of  Inmber  produced  at 
that  time,  but  ouly  its  value.    This  is  reported  to  be  $96,715,857. 

Xu  1870  the  census  reported  the  himber  product  to  be  12,755,543,000 
feet,  board  measure,  and  3,265,516,000  shingles,  having  a  value  of 
$210,159,327,  with  63,928  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
artioles  made  entirely  of  wood,  employing  393,383  persons  and  using 
material  valued  at  (309,921,403,  beside  109,512  establishments  in  which 
wood  formed  an  important  part  of  the  material  used,  these  employing 
700,915  persons  and  using  material  valued  at  $488,530,844. 

In  188iD  the  census  returns  give  as  the  amount  of  lumber  produced 
18,091,356,000  feet,  with  the  addition  of  5,555,046,000  shingles.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  product  of  lumber  has  been  increased  from  decade  to 
decade  in  a  more  rapid  manner  than  the  population  of  the  countiy. 

If  we  take  the  Northwestern  States,  Michigan,  Wiscousin,  and  Min- 
nesota, now  the  principal  sources  of  pine-lumber  supply  of  the  country, 
we  have  the  following  figures  for  the  decade  1873-^83 : 


Description.  1873. 


I«iiab«r 3,993,780.000 

SMnglM !    2,277,433,560 


1883. 


7.624,789,786 
3,964, 756, 689 


Showing  an  amount  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years. 

SUPPLY  OF  LUMBEB  OUTRUNNING  DEMAND. 

This  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  lumber  produced,  outrunning 
so  far  the  increase  of  population  and  the  natural  demand  for  it,  shows 
that  the  forests  are  consumed  at  an  nn  warrantable  rate.  This  is  shown 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  lumber  markets  have  been  reported  generally 
as  greatly  overstocked  and  the  lumber  trade  as  dull.  So  extensive  had 
been  the  cutting  of  the  forests  that  a  large  amount  of  logs  were  left 
over  at  the  close  of  the  last  year.  Appeals  were  then  made  by  those 
interested  in  the  trade  for  a  lessened  cut  of  logs  last  winter,  and  prom- 
ises and  predictions  were  made  that  it  would  be  diminished.  So  far 
Was  this,  however,  from  being  the  fact,  there  was  a  larger  cut  than  ever 
before.  The  weather  and  other  conditions  proving  favorable,  the  lum- 
ber camps  carried  on  their  work  of  destruction  in  the  fbrests  with  the 
utmost  vigor,  and  protracted  it  as  far  into  the  spring  season  as  possible. 
The  destructive  disposition  seems  to  find  a  special  provocation  or  vent 
for  itself  in  the  forests,  so  that  the  lumberman  pursues  his  work  often 
beyond  the  limit  which  self  interest  would  assign  to  it.  In  the  face  of 
an  overladen  market  and  unremunerativc  sales,  he  will  often  continue 
his  work  with  a  seemingly  reckless  diaregard  of  consequences.  The 
profitableness  of  the  lumber  business  a  few  years  ago  incited  many  to 
oiigftgo  in  it  who  possessed  but  little  capital,  and  who  were  obliged  to 
purchase  theit  timber  land  or  stumpage  at  an  advanced  pnce  and  more 
or  less  on  credit.  This  class  have  been  under  the  necessity,  certainly 
under  a  strong  inducement,  to  convert  their  standing  timber  into  lum- 
ber, and  put  it  upon  the  market  as  soon  as  possible.  But  others,  who 
had  become  possessed  of  timber  land  at  cheaper  rates,  and  who  by  past 
success  in  business  were  able  to  suspend  or  curtail  work  in  the  forests, 
have  not  clioseu  to  do  so.  Having  the  advantage  of  the  former  class, 
in  the  ability  to  secure  a  profit  because  able  to  manufacture  at  less  cost 
of  material,  they  have  pursued  tJtieir  advantage. 
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FORESTS  HAZARDOUS  PROPERTY— FIRES. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  also  that  the  hazardous  natore  of  forest  property^ 
resultiDg  from  the  prevalence  and  destractive  character  of  forest  fires, 
offers  a  strong  indncement  for  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  trees  into 
lumber.  In  the  timbered  regions  of  the  country  one  can  scarcely  look 
around  him,  especially  at  certain  seafiions  of  the  year,  without  seeing 
the  smoke  of  burning  forests.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  these  fires 
are  of  alarming  frequency  and  extent.  It  is  estimated  by  competent 
and  trustworthy  judges  that  as  great  an  extent  of  the  forests  is  con- 
sumed by  fires  as  by  the  axe.  If  it  is  so,  this  class  of  property  cannot 
be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  hazardous.  It  may  be  said  that  there 
are  at  present  no  safeguards  against  forest  fires. 

The  laws  hitherto  enacted  by  the  different  States  are  of  little  efficacy. 
No  State  is  as  yet  sufficiently  awake  to  the  value  of  this  species  of 
property  to  make  adequate  laws  for  its  protection,  and  the  owners  are 
not  disposed  of  their  own  accord  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  is  needful  for 
their  own  protection.  There  is  such  a  community  of  interest  involved 
in  the  possession  of  this  kind  of  property,  that  a  combination  of  action 
is  requisite  for  its  pi-otection,  which  is  very  difficult  to  secure  without 
legal  compulsion.  It  is  of  little  use  for  one  person  to  adopt  expensive 
measures  of  protection  unless  the  same  are  adopted  by  those  ;n  his 
neighborhood.  If  fire  breaks  out  by  accident  or  is  kindled  by  design 
in  a  forest  near  him,  it  may  sweep  through  his  most  valuable  timl^r 
despite  all  that  he  may  have  done  for  its  security.  The  consequence  is 
that  forest  property  is  a  very  unsafe  kind  of  property.  The  holders  of 
it  live  in  constant  fear  that  any  day,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  es- 
pecially, may  witness  its  swift  destruction  by  the  flames.  One  can 
hardly  open  the  newspapers  without  reading  of  some  such  disaster.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  condition  of  things,  few  persons  are  ready  to  in- 
vest their  funds  in  the  purchase  of  timber  except  with  a  view  to  its 
speedy  conversion  into  lumber,  and  those  who  possess  timber  lands  are 
strongly  urged  to  cut  their  forests  rather  than  risk  their  consumption 
by  the  flames. 

MARKETS  OVERSTOCKED. 

As  the  natural  result  of  these  various  motives  of  action,  the  for 
are  consumed  much  faster  than  the  natural  demands  of  their  prodi 
require,  and  the  lumber  market  is  overstocked  to  such  extent  that  i.ae 
price  of  lumber  is  in  some  cases  below  the  cost  of  producing  it,  and  far 
below  what  it  would  naturally  be  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  source  of 
supply  is  so  rapidly  diminishing.  And  this  is  a  condition  of  things  not 
peculiar  to  our  own  country. 

The  lumber  markets  of  Great  Britain  are  equally  crowded  with  the 
produce  of  the  forests,  and  as  a  consequence  the  prices  of  lumber  are 
very  low.  Great  Britain  is  comparatively  a  treeless  country,  having 
only  about  4  per  cent,  of  her  area  in  wood,  Denmark  being  the  only 
European  country  having  less.  Yet  such  is  the  supply  of  lumbcnr 
crowded  upon  the  English  market  from  the  great  forests  of  I^orway, 
Sweden,  and  Eussia,  as  well  as  from  the  Canadian  provinces,  that  com- 
plaint is  made  that  her  home-grown  timber  cannot  be  sold  at  remuner- 
ative prices.  So  overstocked  are  the  markets  that  hundreds  of  British 
vessels  are  reported  to  be  laid  up  at  their  docks  without  employment, 
which  have  been  used  formerly  in  the  lumber  trade. 
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A  recent  number  of  the  Timber  Trades  Journal,  London,  England, 
says : 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  peculiarity  that  while  our  imports 
gjBoerally  are  decreasing  in  sympathy  with  the  contraction  of  trade,  the  influx  of 
timber  goods  knows  no  intermission.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  enlarging  on  a  scale  that 
would  Im  compatible  only  with  something  more  than  an  average  demand,  but  is  not 
easily  reconciled  with  an  admitted  curtailment  of  business  ana  the  small  prospect  of 
tttmiDg  it  over  at  a  fair  market  price. 

A  later  issue  of  the  same  journal  says : 

If  it  were  not  for  the  laree  public  works  in  progress  there  would  be  next  door  to 
nothing  doing  to  carry  off  the  large  surplas  stocks  that  are  continuaUy  accumulating. 
It  is  tM  same  cry  eyerywhere,  business  slack  and  trade  seemingly  at  a  standstilL  u 
yon  speak  to  any  one  about  buying  they  will  hardly  stop  to  inquire  the  particulars 
of  the  goods  you  are  offering,  and  even  though  the  arrivals  are  slackening,  it  wiU  take 
a  long  time  before  the  benefit  of  the  diminished  supplies  will  be  felt. 

Freights  are  still  low,  the  ship-owners,  as  represented  bv  their  captains,  being  ap- 
parently at  the  mercy  of  those  few  importers  who  are  still  in  the  market  for  tonnage. 

Again  it  says : 

iSeveral  of  the  sailing  ships  usually  engaged  in  the  carrying  of  wood  goods  from  the 
Bothnian  Gulf  are  preparing  to  lie  up,  the  approaching  autumn,  premiums  for  insur- 
ftioe  giving  their  owners  no  hope  whatever  of  making  ends  meet  in  the  present  state 
Df  the  freight  market. 

In  a  measure  the  same  causes  which  have  led  to  the  rapid  consump- 
tion of  our  forests  have  occasioned  a  like  destruction  of  the  Scandina- 
vian woods,  and  anxiety  has  arisen  in  Norway  and  Sweden  on  this  ac- 
count, and  the  Government  of  those  countries  has  been  urged  to  adopt 
measures  calculated  to  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  which  are 
threatened. 

BEPEATINa  HISTORY  OP  OTHKB  NATIONS. 

We  are  only  repeating  in  this  country,  in  respect  to  the  forests,  what 
has  everywhere  occurred  since  the  earliest  historic  periods.  Only  when 
the  forests  have  been  consumed  have  men  learned  their  real  value  and 
the  office  which  they  were  designed  to  fill  in  the  grand  economy  of  na- 
ture. As  mankind  have  migrated  from  the  original  home  of  the  race,  in 
whatever  direction  they  have  gone,  their  course  has  been  marked  by 
the  destruction  of  the  forests.  Sometimes  these  have  been  destroyed 
in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  agricultural  use,  sometimes  as  a  meas- 
ure of  defense  or  offense  in  war,  sometimes  with  the  simple  desire  of 
pecuniary  gain,  but  always  with  a  disregard  of  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences. 

RESULTS  OF  REMOVAL  OP  FORESTS. 

It  is  only  recently,  indeed,  that  we  have  learned  that  the  removal  of 
the  forests  involves  anything  more  than  the  loss  of  the  forests  them- 
selves. Their  connection  with  climate,  with  the  precipitation  of  moist- 
ure, with  the  flow  of  streams,  with  the  atmospheric  currenjfcs,  with  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently  with  the  great  inter- 
ests of  civilized  life,  with  agriculture  and  commerce,  was  not  known — 
was  hardly  suspected  a  little  while  ago.  The  forests  were  valued  for 
fuel,  for  the  production  of  timber  for  constructive  purposes,  and  for 
certain  uses  in  the  arts,  and  as  the  supply  for  these  purposes  seemed 
sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient,  no  restraint  was  placed  upon  their 
consumption.  But  at  length  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  forests 
have  meteorological  connections  of  the  highest  importance.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  their  extensive  removal  is  the  occasion  of  droughts 
and  floods,  of  tornadoes  and  destructive  torrents.  The  change  in  the 
condition  of  many  countries  of  the  Old  World,  so  that  fh>m  once  being 
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gardens  of  fertility  they  have  become  little  better  than  desert  wastes, 
has  been  clearly  traced  as  to  its  cause — to  the  destruction  of  their  for- 
ests, at  once  their  adornment  and  their  defense.  It  has  been  hoped 
that  these  discoveries,  the  result  of  scientific  and  painstaking  obser- 
vation mostly  within  the  present  century,  would  save  us  from  exx)eri- 
encing  the  sore  evils  which  have  befallen  many  other  countries,  by  in- 
ducing us  to  adopt  such  timely  and  effective  measures  as  would  lead  to 
the  husbanding  of  our  forest  resources  and  the  preservation  of  that 
balance  of  natural  conditions  upon  which  our  future  national  welfare 
and  comfort  are  so  dependent.  Whether  this  will  be  the  happy  effect 
remains  to  be  seen.  In  this  new  and  rapidly-developing  country  the 
legitimate — we  may  say  the  necessary — demands  upon  the  forests  for 
fUel  and  for  lumber  of  course  are  great.  Our  people  are  not  accus- 
tomed either  to  have  the  use  of  their  property  controlled  by  Govern- 
mental regulations  or  restrictions  as  are  the  people  of  the  Old  World. 
The  interests  which  the  people  at  large  have  in  the  forests,  irrespective 
of  their  ownership,  is  not  generally — is  not  to  any  considerable  extent- 
understood.  The  owners  of  the  forests  for  the  most  part  look  upon  them 
simply  from  the  pecuniary  point  of  view.  The  lumberman  sees  in  ttie 
trees  only  the  source  of  so  much  money,  and  hastens  to  secure  it.  Lum- 
ber brings  so  many  dollars  a  thousand  feet,  and  he  hastens  to  convert 
the  monarchs  of  the  wood  into  available  merchandise.  He  cares  noth- 
ing, knows  nothing,  of  meteorological  effects.  He  will  not  learn  that  in 
cutting  down  the  forests  which  borj^er  the  streams  he  is  destroying 
those  streams,  until  he  finds  they  will  no  longer  float  his  logs  to  the 
saw-mills,  probably  not  even  then.  Kor  does  he  care  if  only  he  can  get 
his  lumber  into  market  and  convert  it  into  money.  If  the  market  is 
glutted  this  year  so  that  sales  are  dull  and  prices  low,  he  will  hope  that 
his  neighbors  will  lessen  their  cut  for  the  next  season,  and  so  there  will 
be  sufficient  reason  for  him  to  continue  his  business  unchecked.  Mean- 
time his  neighbors  hope  and  reason  in  the  same  way  in  regard  to  him- 
self, and  so  all  continue  to  cut  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  the  glut  in 
the  market  is  kept  up.  The  producers  are  not  benefited,  but  the  trees 
are  destroyed  and  the  future  welfare  of  the  cotintry  is  threatened. 

DESTBXICTION  UNBBSTBIOTED. 

Even  in  the  face  of  this  overproduction  and  the  great  areas  already 
stripped  or  nearly  stripped  of  their  forests,  those  who  look  at  the  mat- 
ter without  any  pecuniary  interest  and  call  attention  to  the  threatened 
danger,  are  stigmatized  not  unfrequently  as  alarmists,  and  we  are  assured 
that  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  the  lumbersupply.  Wearealso 
told,  notwithstanding  the  proofs  established  by  the  most  careful  and 
protracted  examination  of  the  subject  by  most  competent  observers  in 
Europe,  that  the  removal  of  the  forests  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  flow 
of  streams  or  of  droughts  and  floods,  and  so  is  of  no  importance  in  con- 
nection with  our  commercial  interests.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be 
found  that  the  lumber  manufacturers  themselves  are  perfectly  aware  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  the  great  forest  regions  of  the  country 
will  soon  be  exhausted.  The  lumber-trade  publications,  when  addressing 
themselves  to  the  lumber  producers  and  tradesmen  in  distinction  fh)m 
the  general  public,  frequently  declare  that  the  supply  of  growing  timber 
is  becoming  scanty^  and  urge  that  the  cut  of  logs  should  be  restricted  on 
this  account  as  well  as  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  the  market,  and 
conventions  of  lumbermen  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
agreement  among  them  to  send  smaller  gangs  of  men  into  the  woods  in 
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winter  and  t^)  suspend  the  operations  of  the  saw-mills  fora  certain  portion 
of  the  uiilliug  season.  Bat  it  seems  impossible  to  secure  such  an  agree- 
ment. Personal  greed  and  personal  necessity  appear  to  be  too  strong 
to  be  oreroome  by  any  consideration  of  general  or  remote  advantage,  and 
the  work  of  destroying  our  forests  seems  likely  to  go  on  with  constantly 
increasing  rapidity  until  we  suffer,  not  only  from  t£e  scarcity  of  lumber, 
which  is  so  important,  not  to  say  indispensable,  for  so  many  of  the  arts 
and  industries  of  civilized  life,  but,  as  the  result  of  stripping  the  forest- 
oovering  from  the  hill-sides  and  from  the  borders  of  our  streams,  we 
bring  upon  ourselves  floods  and  droughts  and  other  evils  more  severe 
than  we  have  yet  known. 

'  European  countries  have  been  engaged,  some  of  them  for  a  century 
or  more,  in  efforts  to  check  the  evil  consequences  which  have  followed 
the  destruction  of  their  forests  and  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  condition 
of  things  which  existed  before  that  destruction  took  place.  It  is  a  tedi- 
ous and  costly  work.  Great  expenditures  of  money  have  been  neces- 
sary, and  only  by  slow  degrees  have  those  countries  been  even  partially 
refdisumed,  and  it  is  only  by  tihe  constant  intervention  and  exercise  of 
the  Governmental  authority  that  the  improvement  secured  from  time  to 
time  is  maintained  and  that  the  former  destructive  operations  are  not 
resumed,  and  the  people  again  threatened  with  the  calamities  from  which 
they  formerly  suffered. 

NEED  OF  GK)V£BNHSNT  ACTION. 

Since,  therefore,  the  considerations  of  individual  self-interest  are  not, 
as  tiiey  never  have  been,  sufficient  to  regulate  this  matter,  there  is  all 
the  more  reason  for  the  action  of  the  Government  in  regard  t6  the  sub- 
ject. In  proportion  as,  in  the  freedom  of  individual  action,  less  restrained 
here  than  it  is  in  European  countries,  many  are  engaged  in  destroying 
the  forests  which  are  the  property  of  private  owners,  ought  the  Gov- 
ernment to  act  promptly  and  efficiently  for  the  preservation  of  the 
forests  which  still  belong  to  the  nation.  These  are  now  being  wasted. 
For  a  long  time  they  have  been  regarded  as  lawful  plunder,  and  un- 
scrupulous persons  have  enriched  themselves  by  cutting  the  trees  and 
disposing  of  them  in  the  market  or  using  them  for  their  private  pur- 
l)Oses.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  Mexican  railway,  it  is  said,  were  con- 
structed of  ties  cut  on  the  public  lands  of  Arizona,  for  which  no  permis- 
sion was  granted  and  no  payment  received.  The  Government  has  been 
very  lenient  in  its  treatment  of  these  de8{>oilers,  as  it  has  been  liberal 
also  in  permitting  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  its  forests  to  make  use  of 
thoui  for  their  ac^al  needs.  This  liberality  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  unwarrantably.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Government  to  iidopt  a 
different  course  of  action  from  that  which  has  hitherto  characterized  it. 
While  it  may  still  be  liberal,  it  should  also  be  just  to  itself  and  to  the 
country.  The  forests  are  a  trust  which  the  Government  holds  for  the 
general  benefit.  It  has  no  right  to  allow  them  to  be  squandered  or  to 
suffer  their  value  to  be  lessened  by  individual  encroachments.  It  should 
be  as  prompt  to  aiTest  and  punish  the  theft  of  its  timber  as  to  arrest 
and  punish  the  one  who  violates  its  revenue  laws.  A  fraudulent  entry 
at  the  laud  office  ought  to  be  visited  with  punishment  as  swiftly  and  as 
surely  as  a  fraudulent  entry  at  the  custom-house.  In  our  wide  domain 
ihere  is  no  such  demand  for  land  for  agricultural  purposes  as  makes  it 
necessary  to  dispose  of  any  of  our  timber  lands  that  they  may  be  de- 
prived of  tiieir  forest-covering  and  so  prepared  for  tillage.  The  prairie 
and  other  arable  lauds  now  open  for  sale,  and  the  timber  lands  of  private 
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owners  from  which  the  trees  have  been  swept  or  jfirom  which  they  are 
being  rapidly  taken,  will  famish  for  a  long  time  to  come  all  the  fields 
needed  for  the  uses  of  agricnltore.  The  timber  lands  yet  remaining  as 
the  property  of  the  Government  are  needed  for  a  use  that  combines 
with  agricnltural  prosperity  many  other  important  interests. 

PROTECTION  OP  RIVERS  BY  FORESTS. 

It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  question  that  the  flow  of  streams  is 
dependent  upon  the  extent  of  the  forests  in  their  vicinity.  Where  these 
abound  the  flow  is  comparatively  uniform  as  to  the  supply  of  water.  This 
is  of  great  importance,  both  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufact- 
ures. In  the  absence  of  forests  the  streams  are  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions in  their  volume.  Now  they  flow  along  their  course  in  great  and 
disastrous  floods,  and  now  again  shrink  away  in  their  channels  or 
almost  disappear.  The  difiference  of  a  few  feet  in  the  depth  of  water 
in  a  river  may  make  the  difference  between  a  stream  under  control 
and  one  that  has  become  a  source  of  widespread  disaster.  It  is  only 
the  difference  of  a  few  feet  in  depth  which  converts  the  Mississippi 
from  a  great  and  beneficent  arteiy  of  commerce  to  a  sea  of  water  carry- 
ing destruction  to  crops  and  producing  suffering  which  requires 
millions  for  its  relief.  That  difference  may  easily  be  produced  by  the 
presence  orabsence  of  forests,  especially  on  the  headwaters  of  that  stream 
and  of  its  tributaries.  The  Government  is  called  upon  from  time  to 
time  to  contribute  liberally  for  the  relief  of  those  who  are  suffering  from 
the  ovenflow  of  the  great  river  of  the  West,  and  to  expend  millions  in 
building  embankments  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  angry  waters 
which  come  pouring  down  from  the  Eocky  Mountains  on  the  one  hand 
and  from  the  AUeghanies  on  the  other.  It  is  only  with  great  difficulty 
that  these  embankments  are  maintained,  and  fh)m  time  to  time  they 
are  burst  asunder  by  the  flood  and  have  to  be  rebuilt. 

FORESTRY  BETTER  THAN  DIKES. 

If  the  forests  along  this  stream  and  its  affluents  had  not  been 
removed  the  floods  would  seldom  have  reached  a  dangerous  point,  and 
the  true  remedy  for  them  now  is  the  establishment  of  forests  along  the 
upper  water-courses,  rather  than  the  building  of  dikes  on  the  lower 
portions  of  the  stream.  These  are  but  a  temporary  and  ineffective 
remedy  at  the  best,  and  attended  with  great  and  constant  expense. 
The  former,  once  established,  would  be  an  abiding  protection,  and  also 
a  lasting  source  of  revenue.  With  the  aid  of  the  forests,  we  may  say 
without  hesitation  that  our  great  navigable  waters,  not  less  than  the 
smaller  streams,  are  completely  within  our  control.  Observation  and 
experience  in  European  countries,  reaching  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  have  shown  this  to  be  so.  Large  masses  of  forest  in  the  vicinity 
of  rivers  perform  to  a  great  extent  t^e  office  of  reservoirs  or  reserve 
basins  in  which  the  waters  are  stored  up  when  over-abundant  and  flrom 
which  they  are  discharged  when  needed,  thus  preserving  an  equable 
flow.  In  a  region  destitute  of  forests,  the  falling  rains  or  the  rapidly 
melting  snows  flnd  their  way  at  once  to  the  nearest  river  channels  and 
fill  them  often  beyond  their  capacity,  causing,  it  may  be,  a  disastrous 
overflow.  But  where  masses  of  woods  are  present  the  watcirs  make 
their  way  more  slowly  into  the  river  channels,  and  consequently  pass 
away  gradually  without  overtasking  those  channels  or  causing  harmftd 
floods.    This  effect  of  forests  has  b^n  very  strikingly  shown  in  France 
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in  the  case  of  two  streams  whose  basius  are  situated  very  near  each 
other,  one  of  which  is  well  wooded,  while  from  the  other  the  forest-cov- 
ering has  been  removed.  The  case  is  so  interesting  as  to  warrant  quot- 
ing an  account  of  it  from  the  Eevue  des  Eaux  et  ForeU: 

The  state  possesses,  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse  (writes  the  forest  couservator 
La  Boissiere),  a  forest  of  more  than  3,000  hoctares,  situated  ou  tiio  portion  of  the 
mouDtain  Luberou,  nearest  to  the  valley  of  the  Durance.  This  region  is  very  much 
out  up,  and  traversed  in  all  directions  by  very  narrow  and  dec])ly  embankeil  ravines 
in  the  midst  of  masses  more  or  less  dense  of  Aleppo  pines  and  green  oaks. 

These  ravines  are  almost  the  only  outlets  for  the  transport  of  wuod,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulties  which  would  be  encountered  and  the  expense  which  would 
be  incurred  in  making  more  i)racticable  ones  on  the  rapid  declivities  strewn  with 
enormous  masses  of  rock.  There  exists  one  so  situated,  called  the  Ravine  de  Saiut- 
Phalez.  Tlie  direction  is  from  north  to  south,  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  Aleppo  pines 
in  a  state  of  growth  more  or  less  compact. 

Its  length,  and  for  4  kilometers,  or  from  the  road  from  Cavaillop  to  Pertuis«  to  the 
domain  of  (3aint-Phalez,  of  an  area  of  about  50  hectares,  forms  the  hmsin  de  recfption  of 
the  torrent. 

This  land  is  well  cultivated ;  there  are  no  declivities  too  steep  for  cultivation  ;  it 
comprises  vineyards,  meadows,  and  arable  land  ;  the  soil  is  argillaceous. 

The  ravine  of  Saint-Phalez  receives  many  affluents,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  that  of  the  Combe  d'Yense,  which  joins  it  near  the  summit,  where  are  some  hun- 
dred meters  of  the  cultivated  grounds  of  whicli  I  have  spoken. 

The  ravine  delaCombed'Yeuse  is  of  much  less  considerable  length  thanthat  of  Saint- 
Phalez ;  it  is  scarcely  two  kilometers.  It  is  strongly  embanked,  surmounted  by  deep 
declivities,  co.vered  with  green  oaks  of  eight  or  ten  years'  growth,  and  the  Aleppo 
pines  of  diilerent  ages.  Its  hassin  de  receptlan,  of  about  50  hectares,  or  123  acres,  coni- 
prises  the  whole  slope,  precipitately  inclined,  with  a  general  southwest  aspect.  It  is 
closed  at  the  top  by  a  deep  bed  of  rock  cut  into  peaks  of  the  most  imposing  aspect. 

The  geological  formation  in  both  is  absolutely  the  same,  as  are  all  tne  other  condi- 
tions at  all  tlie  points  which  1  have  examined. 

In  no  part  is  to  be  seen  either  spring  or  appearance  of  humidity.  No  water  is  seen 
excepting  at  the  times  of  storms  or  great  rains,  and  this  water  soon  passes  away,  with 
the  differences  which  will  afterwaras  be  mentioned.  At  all  other  times  these  ravines 
are  of  a  desolating  aridity. 

In  the  ui^ht  of  the  2d  or  3d  of  September,  1864«  there  fell  a  rather  abundant  rain 
over  all  this  portion  of  the  mountain.  In  the  morning  the  argillaceous  grounds  of 
Satnt-Phalez  were  saturated,  of  which  evidence  was  found  by  any  one  attemptingto 
cross  them.  The  ravine  of  Saint-Phalez,  the  receptacle  of  the  surplus  water,  had 
flowed  but  slightly :  that  of  the  Combe  d'Yeuse  remained  dry. 

The  day  of  the  4tn  of  September  was  warm ;  a  water-spout  borne  along  by  a  south- 
west wind  struck  on  the  Luberon.  Its  passsige  did  not  last  more  than  forty  minutes ; 
but  scarcely  had  it  come  when  the  torrent  or  Saint-Phalez  became  awfnl.  Its  maxi- 
mum deliverance  was  about  2  cubic  meters.  It  did  not  How  more  than  fifty  minutes, 
but  with  an  average  delivery  of  a  cubic  meter;  it  had  then  passed  in  all  15,000  meters 
of  water.  Its  height  had  been  0.04  m.;  each  square  meter  hod  received  40  liters,  and 
the  50  hectares  of  Saint-Phalez  20,000  cubic  meters.  The  ground  had  only  retained 
5,000,  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  argillaceous  character  and  the  state 
of  saturation  the  night  before.  While  the' torrent  of  Saint-Phalez  flowed,  filled  from 
bank  to  bank,  seizing  and  carrying  oil' rocks  which  had  been  employed  to  form  a  road 
which  was  believed  to  be  safe  against  all  contingencies,  that  of  the  Combe  d'Yeuse 
and  all  those  traversing  the  wooded  lauds  remained  dry,  or  gave  only  an  insignificant 
qnantitv  of  water. 

On  the  slope  opposite  to  that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  in  the  valley  of  Peyne, 
a  carriage  road  newly  formed  did  not  experience  the  least  injury  throughout  the 
whole  ot  the  portion  of  it  passing  through  the  forest  of  the  domain ;  but  at  its  issue, 
on  the  lands  of  the  Libanue  and  of  the  Roquettc,  it  had  been,  so  to  say,  destroyed. 
A  cart  loaded  with  fagots  was  upset  and  smashed  by  the  watcra,  which  flowed  Iroui 
all  the  cultivated  slopes,  and  tore  along,  with  thu  noise  of  thunder,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine. 

My  good  fortune  secured  to  me  another  subject  of  study  on  the  same  ground. 

On  the  25th  of  October  following  I  went  to  the  sale  of  the  fellings  of  the  Tarascon, 
where  there  fell  an  abundant  rain.  The  next  day,  the  26th,  the  weather  was  clouded. 
I  set  off  for  the  Luberon  in  the  hope  of  arriving  there  at  the  same  time  as  would  a 
storm  of  rain,  which  I  saw  approaching.  I  arrived  first;  the  ravine  of  Saint-Phalez 
was  still  moist  from  the  passage  in  small  quantity  of  the  waters  of  the  night  before ; 
they  had  served,  as  appeared,  to  saturate  the  lands  of  the  domain,  as  had  previously 
happMied  on  the  7th  (3dT)  of  September. 
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I  bad  scarcely  gone  over  two  kilometers  iu  the  ravine  wboD  the  \rater  began  to 
rush  with  great  violence ;  ten  minutes  later  it  precipitattid  itself  in  its  ordinary  canal 
d'ecoulementj  completing  the. work  of  destruction  begun  in  the  month  of  September. 
The  lands  of  Saiut-Pbalez  had  absorbed  but  little  or  none  of  the  water  that  day. 

The  storm  was  not  of  long  duration,  an  hour  at  most.  The  time  was  unfavorable 
for  collecting  on  the  ground  exact  measurements,  but  I  reckon  that  the  torrent  deliv- 
ered, at  its  maximum,  somewhat  less  water,  perhaps,  than  on  the  4th  of  September.  The 
flood,  however,  was  more  frightful;  it  swept  away  rocks  with  so  mncli  the  greater 
ease  that  nothing  had  been  repaired  since  the  first  storm,  which  had  left  the*^  stones 
dug  out.  and  wimout  bond  of  cohesion  amcug  themttelves. 

To  gam  the  forester's  house,  which  was  on  the  slope  of  the  left  bank,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  a  long  circuit,  to  go  round  the  domain  of  Saint-Phalez  and  to  cross  the 
grounds  belonging  to  it,  in  which  one  sank  to  the  depth  of  0.30  meters,  or  12  inches. 
Before  arriving  at  my  home,  I  still  had  the  ravine  of  the  Combe  d' Yeuse,  and  I  feared 
I  would  bo  stopped  there  by  a  new  obstacle.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it 
dry.    Au  hour  after  the  storm  the  ravine  of  Saint-Phalez  had  ceased  to  flow. 

it  rained  throughout  the  whole  of  the  28th,  without  there  being  anythixijg  to 
remark  similar  to  what  hod  happened  on  the  preceding  days.  The  only  eifect  ofthis 
was  that  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  near  the  forester's  house,  and  at  200  or  300 
meters  from  the  ravine  of  Saint-Phalez,  there  was  seen  coming  down,  in  that  of  Yeu9e, 
a  small  fillet  of  clear  water.  Its  volume  increased  perceptibly  dnring  the  three  days, 
to  diminish  in  like  manner  during  the  two  which  followed.  Its  passage  broke  down 
a  little  of  the  foot-path  which  goes  along  the  valley,  but  cauped  only  a  damage  easily 
repaired.  But  this  foot-path  presented  nothing  of  the  solidity  of  strncture  of  that  of 
the  Combe  de  Saint-Phalez,  built  on  enormous  blocks  of  rocks,  which  had  stood  for 
several  years,  and  which  had  allowed  of  passage  with  a  wagon  some  days  before  its 
destruction  by  the  storm  in  September.  If  the  Combe  d'Yeuse  had  yielded  as  much 
water  as  that  of  Phalez,  and  if  these  two  masses  of  water  had  come  at  the  same  time, 
the  damage  caused  in  the  plain  must  have  been  considerable,  and  the  Durance,  which 
received  tnese  waters,  would  have  been  so  much  the  larger. 

Thus  we  have  two  torrents  very  near  and  under  the  same  conditions,  except  that 
the  basin  drained  by  the  one  comprises  50  hectares  of  cnltivated  lands,  that  of  the 
other  250  hectares  of  woodlands.  The  first  receives,  and  allows  to  flow  away,  the 
waters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  storm,  iu  a  few  hours  at  most,  causing  thereby  con- 
siderable damage ;  the  second,  which  had  received  a  gi'eater  quantity  of  rain,  stores 
it,  keeps  it  for  two  days,  evidently  retaining  a  portion  of  it,  and  takes  three  or  four 
days  to  yield  up  the  surplus,  which  it  does  in  the  form  of  a  limpid  and  inoffensive 
stream. 

GOVERNMENT  AID  IN  REFORESTING  STREAMS. 

The  importance  of  preserving  a  forest  growth  in  the  Vicinity  of 
streams  appears,  therefore,  to  be  very  great;  it  is  onr  natural  safe- 
guards against  both  floods  and  droughts.  There  should  be  no  hesitation 
or  delay,  therefore,  in  protecting  from  injury  such  of  our  remaining  public 
forests  as  are  so  situated  as  to  exercise  this  conservative  influence  upon 
streams.  It  is  one  of  the  clearest  duties  of  the  Government  so  to  pro- 
tect them.  The  most  stringent  provisions  of  law  should  guard  them 
from  depredation  or  injury,  and  in  no  case  should  the  title  to  them  be 
alienated  by  the  Government.  They  should  remain  under  the  public 
management  as  one  of  the  sources  of  national  benefit.  In  addition  to 
this,  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  Government  to  clothe  again  with 
trees  portions  of  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  streams  from  whioh 
the  forests  have  been  cut  off.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  such  a  work 
will  be  undertaken  by  individuals.  The  work  required  is  too  great 
and  costly,  and  there  is  no  adequate  motive  to  engage  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. Tree-planting  by  individuals  will  only  be  undertaken  when 
there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  of  pecuniary  advantage,  and  it  will  be 
quite  limited  in  extent.  Nor  will  it  be  practicable  to  obtain  such  a  com- 
bination of  individual  action  as  to  secure  the  desired  result.  ISTeither, 
again,  can  it  be  expected  that  the  separate  States  will  engage  in  such  a 
work  with  the  requisite  efftciency.  A  State  might  well  undertake  to 
protect  streams  of  such  limited  extent  as  to  be  contained  within  its  own 
borders.    But  many  of  our  streams  pass  through  or  form  the  bouudu^- 


mi^  of  seveml  Stifles.  Six  or  seven  Btatea  are  ^ected  by  the  floods  ot 
the  Oik\0,  ludiaua  is  more  likely  to  be  damaged  by  theni  tliiij)  i^  West 
Yirgiui^t  but  the  most  efficient  protection  against  thetu  is  to  be  niadv^ 
in  the  latter  State  rather  tbau  iu  the  fonoer,  Ye(  it  would  be  difficuU 
to  engage  Indiana  in  establishing  protective  forests  in  West  Virginia 
or  to  Hidaoe  the  latter  State  to  plant  forests  for  the  benefit  of  Indiaini, 

A  FOBEST  OOMMISSION. 

The  only  way  of  seonring  the  end  desired,  therefore,  seems  to  be  by 
the  action  of  the  General  Government.  The  passage  by  Congress  of 
soeh  a  bill  as  that  introduced  at  the  last  session  by  Senator  Sherman, 
cottstitatiiig  a  Forestry  Commission  for  the  porpose  of  ascertaining  the 
forest  condition  of  the  country  in  tiie  vicinity  of  navigable  streams, 
woqld  be  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  bill  of  Mr.  Ed- 
mupds  is  one  of  similar  diaracter  and  ought  not  to  fail.  It  may  well 
be  asked  also  why  the  General  Government  may  not  as  well  appropriate 
liionoy,  ii^  conjunction  with  the  States  most  interested,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  floods  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  those  great  arteries  of 
commerce,  by  reclothing  their  upper  waters  with  forests,  as  to  expend 
millions  in  building  dikes  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  floods. 

For  many  years  France  has  been  engaged  in  stopping  the  ravages  of 
torrents  by  replanting  the  mountain  sides  with  trees.  These  torrents 
had  been  giowiug  more  destructive  from  year  to  year,  as  the  forests 
were  cut  down  by  the  peasantry,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  extending  their 
l>asture  grounds.  Great  masses  of  rock  and  gravel  were  swept  down 
the  mountain  sides  from  time  to  time  into  the  valleys  and  plains  below. 
To  such  an  extent  did  this  destructive  process  go  that  the  cultivated 
lands  of  whole  villages  and  districts  were  in  some  cases  overspread 
with  the  d^ris  brought  down  by  the  torrents,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  and  fields  and  remove  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  country  in  order  to  continue  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  agri- 
calture.  Aroosed  by  these  desolating  calamities,  the  Government  in- 
stituted an  inquiry  into  the  cause  and  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evil. 
After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  conducted  in  a  most  scien- 
tific manner,  the  Government  undertook  to  check  the  devastations 
of  the  torrents  by  restoring  their  woody  covering  to  the  mountain 
Hlojies,  and  by  regulating  the  cutting  of  their  forests  by  the  proprietors. 
Wherever  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  there  shoula  be  trees  for  pro- 
tection, the  proprietors  were  directed  to  replant  their  denuded  acres. 
If  oircumstauces  required  it,  they  were  assisted  by  the  State,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  furnishing  them  with  seeds  or  young  trees  fit  for  planting.  If 
with  this  help  the  proprietors  declined  to  comply  with  the  demand  to 
replant,  the  State  asserted  its  right  of  eminent  domain,  took  possession 
i)f  the  needed  land  and  planted  the  requisite  trees,  leaving  the  pro[)rie- 
tors  still  the  right  of  redeeming  their  lands  within  a  certain  period,  on 
condition  of  paying  to  the  State  the  expense  which  it  had  incurred  in 
the  work  of  reforesting.  This  work  of  reforesting,  so  far  as  it  has 
gone,  has  been  entirely  successful.  Wherever  it  has  been  carried  out 
the  ravages  of  the  torrents  have  been  checked,  and  it  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  that  the  forests  are  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  tor- 
I'ents  and  floods  can  be  controlled,  and  that  if  man  can  mar  the  face  of 
nature  by  his  heedlessness  or  reckless  selfishness  he  can  also  heal  the 
wounds  which  he  has  made. 

In  some  such  way  as  that  adopted  by  France  and  other  European  na- 
tions must  the  Gtoneral  Government  of  this  country  meet  the  problem 
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now  before  it,  of  the  protection  of  its  navigable  streams  by  means  oi 
the  forests.  In  doing  this  it  will  at  the  same  time  accomplish  othei 
results  of  great  importance.  It  will  meliorate  the  climate "of  the  coun 
try,  rendering  it  more  salubrioas  to  man  and  beasts  and  morefavorabh 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  streams,  made  thus  more  equable  in  theii 
flow,  will  be  greatly  improved  as  the  channels  of  commerce  and  as  { 
source  of  steady  power  for  the  various  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  country. 

PROTECTION  OF  GOVERNMENT  FORESTS. 

The  fact  that  the  timber-lands  in  possession  of  private  persons  ar< 
being  rapidly  destroyed,  so  that  the  visible  supply  of  lumber  is  rednce< 
to  very  scanty  dimensions,  while  scarcely  any  provision  is  made  for  ib 
restoration  by  planting  or  by  measures  calculated  to  secure  its  repro 
duction  by  natural  means,  renders  it  the  more  imperative  that  the  Gov 
ernment  should  at  least  protect  and  make  the  most  of  its  own  forests 
It  seems  a  vain  hope  that  private  proprietors  will  treat  their  woodlanc 
property  in  a  conservative  way  or  have  in  its  management  any  regarc 
for  the  general  welfare  or  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  persona 
pecuniary  profit.  The  prevailing  disposition  is  to  convert  the  tre 
into  lumber  in  the  speediest  manner.  The  result  is  that  more  lumbei 
is  thrown  upon  the  market  than  the  country  wants,  consequently  prices 
go  down  in  the  competition  of  sellers  with  each  other  until  in  cases,  nol 
a  few,  lumber  is  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  its  production.  Becentlj 
a  meeting  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  of  the  Forthwest  was  held  al 
Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  on  the  depressed  condition  oi 
the  lumber  trade.  The  meeting  was  a  large  and  influential  one,  con 
sisting  of  mill  owners  and  forest-owners  from  all  parts  of  the  great  pine 
timber  territory  of  the  Northwest.  It  was  said  to  represent  a  capital 
of  $500,000,000.  The  endeavor  was  made  to  establish  an  agreement 
among  the  mill-owners  to  suspend  the  operation  of  their  saw-mills  at  a 
given  date,  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  the  usual  time  of  suspension,  and 
thus  to  lessen  the  oversupply  of  lumber.  It  was  admitted  by  all  that 
the  production  of  lumber  in  the  Northwest  at  present  is  in  excess  of  the 
demand  by  1,500,000,000  feet,  and  that  if  this  amount  could  be  withheld 
from  market  the  amount  left  would  sell  for  as  much  as  would  be  realized 
from  the  whole  stock  offered  for  sale  or  likely  to  be,  and  the  amount  sc 
withheld  would  represent  so  much  timber  preserved  and  so  much  pecu 
niary  profit.  But  no  agreement  to  restrict  the  manufacture  could  b€ 
effected.  The  most  that  could  be  attained  was  the  passage  of  a  resolu 
tion  recommending  restriction,  but  leaving  it  to  each  one's  sense  of  self 
interest  to  comply  with  the  recommendation  or  not.  It  was  confessed 
by  this  company  of  men  that  any  restraint  upon  individual  action  othei 
than  individual  personal  interest  was  impossible;  that  the  trees  would  hi 
felled,  converted  into  lumber,  and  put  upon  the  market  so  long  as  a  pin< 
tree  was  left  of  the  forests. 

The  appeal,  therefore,  to  individual  action  for  the  conservation  of  the 
forests  seems  hopeless  and  makes  the  action  of  the  Government  th( 
more  important  and  urgent.  And  if  the  Government  is  to  act  in  tbi« 
matter,  it  is  wise  policy  for  it  to  act  promptly  and  with  all  possible  effi 
ciency.  Dilatory  action  and  inefficient  measures  allow  the  evils  to  be 
remedied  to  reach  larger  proportions  than  they  have  now,  and  uecessi 
tate  greater  and  more  costly  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
hereafter.    In  taking  such  action  as  has  been  indicated  we  shall  be  but 

3pting  the  course  recommended  by  common  sense  and  the  course 
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which  the  experience  and  the  matare  consideration  of  other  countries 
have  led  them  to  adopt. 

FORESTRY.  BECOME  SCIENTIFIC. 

As  certainly  as  the  conclusions  of  science  and  patient  observation 
are  to  be  trusted  the  system  of  forest  conservation  and  management 
which  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  European  Grovemments  is  the 
one  which,  in  its  substance  and  essential  elements,  must  be  accepted 
and  pursued  by  us.  And  the  sooner  we  recognize  this  fact  and  act 
upon  it  the  better.  There  is  no  American  method  of  forestry  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  European  or  an  Asiatic  system.  The  great  laws  of  na- 
ture are  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  laws  of  vegetable  phy- 
siology are  everywhere  the  same.  Varying  combinations  of  soil  and 
dimate  may  require  some  corresponding  variations  of  treatment  in  the 
cultivation  of  trees  and  in  the  management  of  forests.  But  the  gen- 
eral system  must  be  the  same,  governed  by  the  same  general  and  un- 
changeable laws. 

'  We  know,  therefore,  the  main  course  to  be  pursued.  We  enter  upon 
it  in  no  uncertainty  as  to  its  wisdom  or  the  results  to  be  gained.  Others 
have  been  experimenting  for  us  through  a  long  course  of  years,  and  it 
is  our  privilege  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  experience  at  the  outset  of 
our  work.  Forestry  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  experiment,  though  it  offers 
aU  the  while  an  ample  Held  for  experiments.  It  is  now  an  established 
science,  and  carries  with  it  the  cert9>inty  of  science  in  securing  results. 
We  can  grow  a  forest  as  well  as  we  can  a  field  of  com,  and  with  the 
same  certainty  as  to  the  product.  The  same  adaptation  of  science 
which  has  raised  the  work  of  the  husbandman  from  the  haphazard 
condition  of  ignorance  to  the  dignity  of  an  intelligent  process  and  to 
the  value  of  an  employment  having  an  assured  success,  when  applied 
to  the  management  of  trees  in  masses,  renders  it  not  only  one  of  the 
most  interesting  but  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  valuable  pursuits  in 
which  men  can  engage. 

OBJECT  OP  FORESTRY  NOT  TO  RESTRICT  USE  OF  THE  TREES. 

The  object  of  forestry  is  not,  as  many  perhaps  suppose,  the  mere 
preservation  of  timber-trees,  whether  from  the  ravages  of  fire  or  the 
axe.  It  is  not  to  withhold  them  from  being  converted  into  lumber  for 
the  many  uses  of  civilized  life,  or  from  supplying  the  equally  pressing 
demands  for  fuel  for  domestic  and  mannfacturing  purposes.  On  the 
contrary,  an  intelligent  system  of  forestrj^,  while  it  seeks  to  protect  the 
forests  from  needless  consumption  or  harm,  undertakes  so  to  cultivate 
and  manage  them  as  to  secure  the  largest  possible  supply  of  lumber,  fuel, 
and  other  products,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  forestcapital 
as  a  whole  in  its  integrity  and  undiminished  in  value.  It  undertakes 
to  secure  these  direct  material  advantages  in  the  greatest  degree,  while 
securing  at  the  same  time  climatic  and  other  results  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. There  has  been  a  great  misunderstanding  on  this  subject.  Many 
have  been  led  to  suppose  that  those  putting  forward  the  claims  of  forestry 
were  advocating  a  policy  which  would  infringe  the  rights  of  property 
by  limiting  or  restricting  the  freedom  of  the  individual  as  to  the  cutting 
and  disx)OBal  of  his  forests.  When  the  preservation  of  the  great  Adi- 
rondack forests  has  been  advocated,  the  impression  has  been  made  upon 
many  persons  that  a  great  source  of  valuable  lumber  was  to  be  with- 
held from  the  public,  the  trees  to  be  left  to  grow  and  at  last  decay 
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without  haviug  contributed  auythiug  to  the  pabMc  wealth  or  welfare. 
In  consequence  of  this  it  has  been  easy  for  those  who  are  profiting  by 
the  ])hinder  of  the  forests  to  create  an  unintelligent  opposition  which 
has  liitherto  prevented  any  effective  measures  being  taken  for  the  proper 
and  conservative  management  of  the  Adirondack  region.  Such  man- 
agement would  hot  withdraw  that  region  atid  its  fbrests  from  the  pnblie 
or  lessen  the  Value  of  it«  products^  but  it  would  increase  them.  It 
would  preserve  that  region  for  the  public^  It  would  in  due  timo 
increase  its  lumber  products  to  an  amount  &r  beyond  its  present  yield. 
It  would  protect  it  from  devastating  fires.  It  would  preserve  it  as  a 
great  sanitarium  or  health  resort,  making  it  more  aocedsible  thati  now 
by  means  of  improved  roads^  while  still  preserving  all  the  charms  of  its 
natural  wildness.  At  the  same  time  it  would  eiert  an  importaht 
climatic  infltienoe  upon  the  ootintry,  and  have  a  most  valuable  eff'ect  iti 
preserving  and  rendering  equable  the  flow  of  that  great  channel  of 
commerce,  the  Hudson  Biver.  Figures  cannot  tepresent  the  benefibial 
results  which  might  thus  be  obtained. 

This  is  but  a  single  illustration  of  the  proper  character  and  work  of 
scientific  forestry.  What  it  would  do  in  the  case  of  the  AdirbndMks, 
it  would  do  substantially  in  other  cases.  Everywhere  it  would  be  con- 
servative, in  the  best  sense,  both,  of  the  pecuniary  and  other  interests 
of  the  people.   Its  inesults  would  be  good  and  only  good  in  every  setts^. 

vtAy  governments  should  engage  in  pobestby. 

It  deserves  encouragement,  therefore,  on  every  hand,  and  from  the 
private  citizen  a«  well  as  from  the  Government.  It  is  especially  a  fit 
work  to  be  fDstered  and  undertaken  by  the  State  and  General  Govern- 
ments. The  work  of  fbrestry  is  one  Of  such  a  protracted  hature.  reach- 
ing continuously  thtH)ugh  such  long  spaces  of  time,  demanding  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years  often  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  of  its  ob- 
jects, that  individuals  shrink  from  the  undertaking  through  the  appre- 
hension that  they  may  not  live  to  see  the  expected  or  promised  results. 
But  the  life  of  a  State  is  unlimited.  A  State  is  not  discouraged  be- 
cause its  work  needs  long  time  for  its  completion  and  the  ftiU  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  aimed  at.  While,  therefore,  there  are  rea- 
sons sufficient  to  warrant  individuals  to  engage  in  the  work  of  forestry, 
it  is  a  work  peculiarly  appropriate  to  governments.  Every  considera- 
tion of  national  welfare  urges  them  to  engage  in  it.  As  a  source  of 
revenue  it  is  one  of  the  surest  and  most  constant.  Thete  is  none  less 
fluctuating.  As  an  element  of  general  prosperity  there  is  none  niot^e 
important.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  manifold  industries  of  life. 
History  shows  us  that  nations  have  declined  in  power  and  prosperity 
with  the  decline  of  their  forests.  It  will  be  our  wisdom  to  profit  by  We 
lessons  of  history  and  to  spare  ourselves  the  sufferings  with  which  othet* 
nations  have  been  afflicted,  by  arresting  the  destruction  of  our  forests 
before  it  has  reached  a  point  beyond  remedy. 

The  bill  introduced  into  the  Senate  at  its  last  session  by  Senator  ted- 
innnds,  and  having  for  its  object  the  reservation  of  a  considerable  tract 
of  land  in  Montana,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia 
Rivers,  was  a  step  taken  in  the  right  direction.  Having  passed  the  Seii 
ate  it  awaits  the  action  of  Uie  House  of  Representatives.  Aiiother  bill 
of  like  character  but  more  general  scope  was  introduced  in  the  Senute 
at  its  last  session  by  Senator  Sherman.  It  provides  for  a  Comtiiisndou 
lor  the  examination  of  the  subject  of  the  preservation  and  cultivatibti  of 
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woods  and  forests  adjoining  the  sources  of  the  navigable  rivers  and  their 
afflaents,  and  increasing  their  extent  by  planting  trees  along  the  courses 
of  the  said  rivers  where  the  land  is  timberless,  so  that  the  said  rivers 
may  be  kept  in  a  navigable  condition  by  promoting  a  continuous  supply 
from  their  sources  and  affluents.  The  commission  are  to  make  annual 
reports  to  Congress  of  the  result  of  their  examinations. 

This  bill,  or  one  of  similar  character,  is  the  proper  beginning  of  any 
systematic  and  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  the 
preservation  and  management  of  our  forests,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
nothing  will  delay  its  speedily  taking  the  i'orm  of  law.  We  need  a 
careftil  survey  of  our  forests  in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  their 
continued  preservation  is  essential  to  the  general  welfare,  and  to  what 
extent  they  need  to  be  supplemented  by  plantations  of  trees  where  there 
are  none. 

THE  FORESTRY  CONGRESS. 

In  the  month  of  May  last  the  American  Forestry  Congress,  by  invi- 
tation, held  a  special  meeting  at  the  Department.  At  this  meeting,  in 
cotmection  with  its  appropriate  business,  several  papers  were  read 
which  treated  upon  the  value  and  management  of  the  public  timber- 
lands,  the  influence  of  forests  upon  the  headwaters  of  streams,  and  the 
distriDUtion  of  trees  in  North  America.  These  papers  have  since  been 
published  by  the  Department  as  being  helpful  to  the  forestry  work  in 
which  it  is  engaged  through  this  Bureau,  and  have  been  widely  dis- 
tributed through  the  country.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  they  will 
be  of  important  service  in  conveying  information  and  enlightening  pub- 
lic opinion  upon  the  subjects  treated  by  them. 

EDINBURGH    INTERNATIONAL    FORESTRY  EXHIBITION. 

The  International  Forestry  Exhibition  has  been  held  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  during  the  present  summer,  in  which  this  country  was  invited 
to  participate.  As  we  have  no  scientific  schools  of  forestry,  such  as 
abound  in  most  foreign  countries,  and  particularly  in  Europe,  nor  any 
considerable  collections  of  forest  products,  we  were  not  in  a  condition,  if 
so  disposed,  to  make  any  important  contributions  to  the  exhibition.  It 
was  hardly  possible  for  the  Department  to  be  represented  in  its  forestry 
work.  The  following  report  of  the  exhibition,  however,  is  presented  by 
Professor  Eiley,  the  Entomologist,  who  visited  the  exhibition  under  in- 
structions from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture: 

For  the  inception  of  this  exhibition  credit  is  due  to  the  Scottish  Arboricnltural  So- 
ciety, and  one  of  its  principal  objects  was  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  necessity 
which  exists  "in  Great  Britain  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  forestry  after  the 
model  of  those  existing  in  France,  Gerniauy,  and  most  other  European  countries. 
The  apathy  of  the  British  Government  in  respect  to  such  a  school  is  the  more  remark- 
able oonsidering  that  Great  Britain  possesses,  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  other  coun- 
try, forests  in  every  (quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  classes  into  which  the  exhibits  were  divided  were  nine  in  number,  viz:  Practi- 
cal forestry,  forestry  products,  scientiiic  forestry,  ornamental  forestry,  pliintiugs, 
drawing  and  photographs  of  forest  subjects,  forest  literature,  essays  and  reports, 
economic  forestry,  and  the  loan  coUcctioo. 

About  fifty  foreign  Governments  and  over  five  hundred  private  exhibitors  applied 
for  space,  so  that  an  infinite  variety  of  articles  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with 
woods  and  forests  were  laid  out  for  the  inspection  of  visitors. 

TImI  fii^foreign  Governments,  it  should  be  explained,  included  the  local  govern- 
iB^tolt  of  British  colonies,  not  a  few  of  which  were  represented.  In  proceeding  to 
give  a  f^n  descriptive  notes  of  the  collection  we  begin  with  the 
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BKiTisii  commissioxi:r8  of  woods  and  forests  exhibits. 

It  may  lielp  to  explain  the  apatby  of  the  British  Government  on  the  subject  of  the 
conservation  of  forests  when  it  is  mentioned  that  of  all  the  splendid  royal  forests 
which  were  to  he  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  many  a  merry 
monarch  followed  the  chase,  only  53,000  acres  remain.  These  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  Dean  Forest  and  High  Meadow  Woods,  Gloucestershire,  aboiiA  19,500;  Windsor 
Forest,  10,000;  New  Poorest,  Hampshire,  18,750;  Bere  Wootls,  Hampshire,  1,434; 
Alice  Holt,  Hampshire,  1,887;  Woolmer  Forest,  Hampshire,  870 ;  Parkhurat,  Isle  of 
Wight,  1,152  acres.  Eppiug  Forest,  the  well-known  play-ground  of  the  Londoner 
at  holiday  times,  is  the  property  of  the  corporation  of  London.  From  the  last-men- 
tioned forest  the  conservator.  Captain  Mackenzie,  sent  numerous  specimens  of  na- 
ture's freaks,  in  the  curious  self-grafting  of  branches,  of  the  interlacing  of  roots,  and 
peculiar  contortions  of  trunks.  Admirable  plans  of  forest  lodges  were  also  shown. 
The  "  Bumham  Beeches,''  a  magnificent  group^of  trees  in  Epping  Forest,  which  have 
been  extolled  by  majiy  writers  on  sylvan  scenery,  were  represented  by  photographs 
and  by  sections  of  the  wood  of  some  of  their  number  which  had  been  Mown  down  by 
heavy  gales. 

In  the  royal  forests  oak  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  use  in  the  royal  navy,  but  other 
trees  are  also  intermixed,  including  the  ash,  birch,  heech,  and  Spanish  chestnut,  the 
elm,  the  lime,  the  hornbeam,  and  several  members  of  the  pine  and  fir  familv.  Sec- 
tions of  trees  in  age  from  ten  to  two  hundred  years  were  shown,  indicating  the  vary- 
ing growth  of  timber  under  different  circumstances  and  different  soils.  These  tim- 
bers eive  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  popular  theory  that  the  a^  of  trees  can  be 
exact^  determined  by  the  counting  of  the  ring  growths,  each  nne  growth  being 
supposed  to  represent  one  year's  life  of  a  tree.  It  appears  to  be  the  opinion 
generally  of  foresters  in  Britain  that  the  ring  growths  may  he  relied  upon  to 
determine  the  age  of  a  tree,  and  in  some  of  tiie  trees  whose  ages  are  otherwise 
determinable  the  rmg  growths  closely  correspond  to  the  number  of  years  in  which 
the  tree  has  been  in  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  old  trees,  the  ont^er 
rings  become  so  contracted,  indicating  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  in  which  the 
tree  had  stood,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  count  them  with  any  accuracy. 
On  a  chart  from  the  Dean  Forest  were  some  very  instructive  figures,  giving  the  results 
of  experiments  carried  on  for  the  last  hundred  years  in  connection  with  the  planting  of 
oak.  These  show  no  opposition  to  the  old  received  theory  that  an  oak,  like  every 
other  tree  artificially  cultivated,  is  better  to  be  transplanted  once  or  twice  before  be- 
ing finally  dcpositea  on  the  spot  on  which  it  is  intended  it  should  grow.  In  Britain 
nurserymen  always,  in  transplanting  a  tree,  trim  the  tap  root  so  as  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  fibers.  As  illustrating  the  methods  of  inclosure  in  use  at  New  Forest  there 
was  set  up  in  the  ox>en  ground  a  noop-iron  fence  for  large  areas,  which  was  stated  to 
cost  with  bank  and  ditcli  I0.  l^d.  per  yard ;  and  there  was  a  cleft  oak  paling  shown 
which  can  be  provided  at  1».  Id,  per  yard. 

THE  queen's  exhibits. 

In  the  open  ground  was  shown  a  pretty  rustic  chalet  sent  by  Her  M^esty  the  Queen, 
and  composed  entirely  of  the  wood  of  Pinus  aylvesiris,  forests  of  which  tree  at  one  time 
covered  a  large  area  of  the  Highlands.  Some  years  ago  the  remains  of  the  old  forests 
of  Upper  Deeside,  where  Her  Majesty's  Highland  residence  of  Balmoral  is,  were  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  They  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  wood  merchant,  but  Her 
Majesty  interposed  and  bought  up  the  woods,  which  have  been  closely  conserved 
since.  Her  Majesty's  private  forests  on  Upper  Deeside  extend  to  about  20,000  acres,  and 
contain  many  noble  specimens  of  the  old  pine  of  the  country.  One  massive  section  of 
wood  from  Ballochbirie  Forest — one  of  the  Highland  forests  of  Pinus  sylvestris — ^is  two 
hnndredand  seventy  years  old ;  another  is  two  hundred  and  twelve  years.  The  latter 
had  been  blown  down  and  had  lain  on  the  ground  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  until 
the  sapwood  had  become  wasted  into  a  soil  on  which  are  growing  heather  and  cran- 
berry bushes  and  mosses ;  but  the  heartwood,  which  measures  3^  feet  across — from  it« 
indestructible  nature — is  still  perfectly  sound.  The  object  which  Her  Mf^esty  had  in 
sending  this  exhi'bit  was  to  show  how  adaptable  the  Pinus  splrestriSf  being  indigenonsto 
the  Highlands,  is  for  planting  the  mountain-sides  and  valleys  of  Scotland.  The  wood 
is  exceedingly  valuable,  combining  as  it  does  ^reat  durability  v^th  beauty,  and  can 
be  nsed  for  rough  work  or  interior  ornamentation.  The  specimens  of  the  wood,  pol- 
ished, shown  by  Her  Majesty,  were  of  the  most  beautiful  description. 

THE  BRITISH  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  of  the  Government  service  sent  a  case- of  the  woods  nSed  in  the 
royal  arsenal,  such  as  oak,  teak,  ash,  mahogany,  walnut,  &c.,  for  making  lanoes, 
rifle-stocks,  and  ordnance  wagons,  &c.,  also  specimens  of  the  wood  used  in  making 
charcoal  for  gunpowder. 
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SCOTTISH  ARBORIGULTURAL  SOCISTT. 

The  members  of  the  Soottish  Axborionltaral  Society  to  the  nnmber  of  50  or  60  were 
exhibitors,  and  being  gathered  together  into  one  place  and  neatly  arranged  the  namer- 
ons  articles  which  they^^owed  were  an  important  part  of  tne  general  collection. 
These  incloded  sach  exnibits  as  forest  tools  and  implements,  a  new  dendrometer, 
models  of  rustic  bridges  for  forest  purposes ;  methods  of  lining  river  banks  with  tim- 
ber to  prevent  erosion,  and  models  of  transplanting  machines  of  more  or  less  utility. 
One  of  the  coriosities  shown  was  a  table  made  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Mackenzie,  Moreton  Hail, 
consisting  of  10,000  pieces  of  117  yarieties  of  wood  grown  on  the  Marthly  estate,  Per- 
shire.  Of  more  practical  importance  were  contrasted  specimens  of  Scotch-grown  and 
foreign  woods  used  as  railroad  sleepers.  In  1877  some  silver  fir  (Albie8  pectinata) 
sleepers  were  laid  down  on  the  Caledonian  Railway  alongside  of  others  made  of  Baltic 
timber.  On  being  lifted  last  June  the  Scotch  silver  hr  ones  were  found  perfectly 
sound,  whereas  those  of  the  Baltic  were  quite  worn  out.  The  collection  further  in- 
cluded many  examples  of  the  ravages  of  disease  in  various  trees,  sections  of  wood 
showing  damage  done  by  squirrels  and  various  boring  insects.  The  only  specimens  of 
living  insects  which  destroy  trees  were  five  examples  of  a  giant  sirex,  ooth  in  its 
natural  and  larval  state— the  latter  being  seen  at  work  tunneling  through  a  log  of 
Cedrua  Libani,  The  operations  of  these  creatures — which  it  should  be  said  were  sent 
from  Cheshire — were  watched  with  interest  for  a  few  days,  but  confinement  under  a 
glass  shade  did  not  seem  to  suit  them,  and  they  died. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

m 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  was  that  from  British  Guiana,  a  colony  whose 
splendid  timber  resources  are  apparently  as  yet  but  little  understood  by  the  home 
Uovemment.'  The  executive  hope  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  Edinburgh  exhibi- 
tion will  be  to  call  attention  to  this  colony  and  its  resources  in  a  way  which  has 
never  been  done  before.  The  primeval  forests  of  this  South  American  colony  are  of 
great  extent,  and  lying  along  (as  they  do)  the  courses  of  the  four  great  rivers — the 
Corentyn^  the  Demerara,  the  Berbice,  and  the  Essequibo— they  may  be  tapped  with 
comparative  ease,  and  timber  transported  in  an  equally  cheap  manner  to  the  sea-coast 
for  snipment.  The  famous  Greenheart — so  useful  in  ship  and  dock  building — is  one 
of  the  chief  trees ;  where  one  of  the  monarchs  of  the  forests  is  Mora  giganieOf  which 
sometimes  rivals  the  California  redwoods  in  height  and  girth.  Specimens  of  105 
to  110  trees  abounding  in  the  colony  were  comprised  in  the  collection,  most 
of  these  proving  most  valuable  timber.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  wood  was 
brought  over  to  this  country  in  a  rough  state,  and  when  cutting  it  up  for  exhi- 
bition purposes  the  workmen  declared  they  had  never  had  to  deal  with  such  hard 
limber  m  tneir  life.  Its  effect  on  their  ordinary  tools  was  most  marked.  Considera- 
ble quantities  are  cut  every  year  in  the  South  American  forests  for  exportation,  but 
so  free  is  the  growth  that  as  yet  nature  has  had  no  difiiculty  in  filling  up  the  gaps 
thus  made.  To  check  waste,  however,  on  each  of  the  rivers  a  supenntendeut  has 
been  appointed,  and  the  legislature  have  it  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  forest 
school  and  amend  the  laws  so  as  to  obtain  more  control  over  the  forests  than  is  at 
present  possessed.  Greenheart  is  the  chief  timber  exported,  and  the  temptation  to 
cut  down  immature  trees  growing  in  accessible  situations  rather  than  go  further  into 
the  forest  to  seltet  full  grown  timber  is  ^at.  The  specific  gravity  of  greenheart  is 
about  75  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  its  power  of  resisting  tiie  attack  of  marine 
worms  has  been  amply  demonstrated.  One  log  was  shoym  which  had  been  under 
water  for  100  years,  and  was  as  sound  as  the  day  it  was  put  in.  Many  1)eautiful 
specimens  of  cedar  wood  were  shown,  and  a  fine  table-top  into  which  48  speci- 
mens of  different  woods  had  been  worked  showed  the  richness  of  the  colony  in 
timber  adapied  for  furniture  and  ornamental  purposes.  For  brewing  purposes, 
splendid  vats  and  tuns  were  shown  made  of  Walaba  and  Purpleheari.  There  is  a  large 
collection  of  the  extraordinary  fungi  of  the  Guianan  forests,  which  have  not  yet 
been  studied  by  any  botanist,  and  there  is  also  an  important  exhibit  of  fibers  and 
fiber-producinj^  plants  and  of  medicinal  barks.  A  very  popular  part  of  the  British 
Guiana  collection  were  the  models  of  the  huts  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  head- 
waters of  the  rivers,  and  of  curious  articles  of  their  manufacture.  The  forest  x)ro- 
ducts  shown  were  also  rich  and  varied.  Striking  among  these  was  a  group  of  large 
and  curiously-shaped  blocks  of  Gum  animi  from  the  locust  tree,  HynxencRa  courharel. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  beautiful  amber  color,  and  resemble  stalactites. 
Their  origin  is  peculiar.  When  ite  pith  gets  injured  by  insects,  or  otherwise  begins 
to  decay,  the  locust  tree  sheds  resinous  tears  into  the  cavity  thus  formed — many  of 
the  pieces  of  gum  having  the  ^ape  of  cyclopean  tear-drops.  The  accumulation  goes 
on  increasing  year  by  year,  and  when  the  tree  dies  ana  is  cut  or  blown  down,  the 
6mm  animi  is  found  in  the  interior.  It  is  much  sought  after  for  making  the  finer  kinds 
of  carriage  varnish,  and  is  said— such  is  its  scarcity— to  be  worth  £200  per  ton. 
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The  India-rubber  tree  (Ficua  elasHea)  also  abonnds  in  the  colony,  and  specimens  of 
India  rubber  and  of  gutta-percha  were  shown.  The  tree  seeds  shown  were  of  the 
most  diversifted  character.  Two  only  may  be  mentioned.  One  of  these,  that  of  the 
aresawroo  (botanical  name  unknown^,  when  rubbed  down  and  mixed  with  an  unguent, 
is  considered  an  infallible  cure  fbr  ringworm  and  itch,  and  is  in  use  amon^  the 
Indians ;  while  another,  called  the  snake  nut,  is  a  great  natural  curiosity.  When 
broken  there  is  to  be  seen  by  way  of  kernel  of  the  nut,  the  germ  of  the  tree,  coiled 
up  like  the  reptile  from  which  the  tree  in  consequence  takes  its  name.  The  zoology 
or  the  forests  of  Guiana  was  well  represented.  Indeed,  fiiom  British  Guiana  came  a 
larger  collection  of  forest  animals  and  insects  than  from  any  other  country.  Among 
other  spiders  shown  was  the  huge  Mygale,  which  spins  a  dense  white  web,  and  in 
it  captures  not  only  flied  and  insects  l>ut  the  smaller  oirds.  There  was  a  wasp's  nest 
2  feet  long  and  1  foot  in  breadth,  and  some  formidable  looking  scorpions  and  centi- 
pedes. There  was  a  large  collection  of  snakes,  mostly  preserved  in  spirits,  among 
others  shown  being  the  anaconda,  or  water-boa.  Which  attains  a  length  of  40  feet, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  the  **  sea-s^rpenf  of  science.  It  swims  in  the  rivers  or  lurks 
on  their  banks,  ready  to  seize  and  crush  in  its  ample  folds  whatever  animal  may  come 
to  drink.  There  wa6  also  a  find  example  of  the  great  Iguana,  a  creature  like  tiothlng 
so  much  as  th6  fi«ry  dragon  of  heraldry. 

ST.   VINCENT  AND  TOBAOO. 

From  the  first  named  of  these  islands  were  many  things  to  show  how  rich  it  is  in 
fruit-bearing  trees.  Prominence  was  given  to  the  fruit  of  the  cacao  from  which 
chocolate  is  mad«,  a  shrub  which  it  appears  is  largely  taking  the  place  of  the  sugar- 
cane, ob  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  t>e  cultivated.  St.  Vincent  is  also 
rich  in  fibrous  plants.  A  specimen  of  the  best  of  one  of  the  termite  family,  known 
as  the  carpent'er's  friend,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  perforates  all  wooden  articles, 
was  shown.  The  timber  from  Tobago  includes  many  beautifnl  woods,  conspicuous 
among  which  is  onto,  unnamed,  deep  scarlet  in  the  ground,  with  a  mottling  or  black 
irregular  spots. 

CAPK  COLONY. 

The  great  forest  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Cape  Colony,  is  the  Knysna,  situ- 
ated between  Table  Bay  and  Algoa  Bay.  It  is  the  magnificent  remains  of  the 
splendid  primeval  woodd  which  covered  the  south  of  Amca.  There  are  about  100 
miles  alon^  the  coast  of  Knysna  under  wood,  and  there  are  small  Crown  forests  in 
extent  of  about  16  square  mites. 

In  consequence  of  the  wasteful  destruction  of  wood  which  was  going  on,  a-nd  which 
in  many  places  threatened  the  entire  deforesting  of  the  country,  the  Cape  Govern^ 
nient  recently  adopted  stringent  measures  of  conservation,  which,  though  very  un- 
popular at  present  among  the  blacks,  are  likely  to  produce  beneficial  restilts.  There 
is  now  a  staff  of  rangers  and  guardfi,  who  report  to  Parliament  on  the  state  of  the 
ibrests  under  their  care,  throngn  the  chief  superintendent.  The  foresters  are  now 
required  to  take  out  a  license,  and  the  forests  are  being  surveyed  so  that  they  may 
be  worked  in  rotation.  Premiums  are  also  offered  to  private  persons  for  the  planting 
of  trees;  plantations  are  being  formed  on  the  Cape  Flats  ana  other  waste  lauds,  ana 
Government  nurseries  have  been  established  which  supply  trees  for  the  gaps  in  the 
forests,  and  from  which  young  trees  are  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  to  private  planters.  How 
needful  such  protection  had  become  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Norwegian 
'^deals''  can  be  bought  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  Cape  Town  than  the  woods  of  the  colony. 
No  wood  is  of  course  exported  from  the  colony.  The  collection  of  woods  exhibited 
included  fifty  varieties,  chief  among  which  were  the  stinkwood  and  the  sneezewood,  the 
latter  of  which,  like  greenheart,  is  of  great  specific  g^vity,  and  can  resist  the  attack  of 
marine  worms.  As  showing  upon  what  lines  the  afforesting  of  the  land's  at  the  Cape 
are  proceeding,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  last  year  there  were  in  one  of  the  unrseriM 
atTokai,  near  Capfe  I'own,  over  120,000  young  trees,  which  included  12,500  beefwood 
(Ca8uarina)j  !5iO,000  blue  gum  {JEucalyptua  globuluH) — a  tree  introduced  with  great  sac- 
cess  into  the  Cape  forests;  10,000  mahogany,  20,000  hakia,  10,000  Finvn  pinaateTf  5,000 
sneezewood  {Pteroxylon  utih)^  and  4,000  ker  apple  {Abtria  caffra). 

6IRRRA  LEONE  AND  GAMBIA. 

The  timbers  shown  from  these  West  African  settlements  were  generally  of  a  rongh- 
grained  description,  and  appeiured  more  adapted  for  the  builder  than  the  cabinet- 
maker. The  woodlands  are  said  to  be  extensive,  transport  is  easv  by  water,  and 
native  labor  is  cheap,  the  cost  at  which  some  of  the  serviceable  woods  of  Gambia  caa 
be  supplied  being  stated  as  low  as  2(7.  per  foot.  There  seems  no  reason  why^  that  beinjr 
sOy  a  great  impetus  should  not  be  given  to  the  trade  of  the  colony,  in  timber  at  au 
events.    The  wicker-work  sofas  and  chairs  of  native  workmanship  are  exceedingly 
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Qomtotftlile  looking  artioliss,  and  show  the  natiyes  to  b«  posBettsed  of  considerable 
oimliHtttiTft  ingonnitjr,  and,  ttom  the  number  of  mbsieal  instniments  shown,  they 
iM  IMI  tfibtoid  of  ttinsioal  taste.  Gams  and  bees'-wax  are  also  prbdnots  which  Inight 
1M  tMMe  deral^tied  at  aHieles  of  commmroe. 

JAPAN. 

TIm  Island  I'lmpiire  of  the  *<  Hising  Sun/'  which  twenty  years  ago  was  ail  but  closed 
io  straBgers,  is  tOHlay  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  nations.  TV)  the  exhibition  the 
QoTemntetat  of  Japan  sent  as  commissioner  Mr.  Morimass  Takei,  chief  of  the  forestry 
department  in  l*okio,  and  with  kim  were  two  assistant  commissioners.  The  area  of 
the  Empire  of  Japan  is  about  96,000,000  acres.  The  forest  area-^exclusiYe  of  the  Loo 
diioo  and  &onin  Islands— is  about  29,000,000  acres.  The  forests  are  held  in  nearly 
equal  proportions  by  Government  and  by  private  owners.  Forestry  has  long  been 
inaae  a  study  in  Japan,  and,  as  is  well  known,  no  people  are  more  skilled  at  graft- 
ing and  dwarfing  trees  than  the  Japanese.  The  Government  forestry  department 
is  now  an  important  branch  of  the  state*  The  head  office  is  in  the  capitiu,  Toldo, 
but  in  each  of  the  forty-ibur  '*ken,''  or  states  or  counties,  into  which  Japan  is 
divided,  there  is  a  branch  office,  from  which  the  resneotive  rorests  and  plantations 
are  manaj§;e<l.  During  the  days  of  the  old  rulers  each  lord  had  his  own  forestry  laws, 
all  of  whi^  were  very  strict.  One  of  these  made  it  a  punishable  offense  to  be  found 
iti  the  forest  after  nigntfall.  Since  the  now  regime  of  twenty  yeats  ago  the  forestry 
laws  have  been  consolidated  and  their  old  feuoal  strictness  somewhat  abated.  I'be 
laws  are  nevertheless  still  strict  enough  to  secure  the  due  conservation  of  the  forests, 
th  Tokio  there  is  a  Government  school  of  forestry,  which  was  established  three 
years  ago,  and  is  now  attended  by  150  pupils.  Some  of  these  are  preparinur  them- 
selves ror  practical  work  in  the  Govemraent  forests;  others  are  the  sons  of  land-owners 
and  fsrmers,  aoouiring  a  scientific  knowledf^e  of  arboriculture  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  lor  the  efficient  management  of  their  own  lands.  The  curriculum  in  the 
forestry  school  includes  botany,  the  chemistry  of  the  soil,  a  little  natural  philoso- 
phy, snrveying,  and  the  practical  work  of  planting  and  reariuK  trees.  Instruction 
18  given  to  the  pupils  by  Japanese  officials,  one  of  whom  holds  the  rank  of  professor, 
who  have  themselves  studied  forestry  in  the  schools  of  Germany.  Large  plantations 
have  been  formed  under  Government  auspices,  and  every  year  the  area  of  forest  land 
is  beinff  added  to— cedars,  oaks,  spruces,  and  firs  l)eing  the  trees  more  generally 
planteii.  The  systematic  surveying  of  the  forests  is  a  work  that  is  being  {lushed 
rorward.  Within  the  past  few  years  an  important  experiment  has  been  made  in  the 
introdnction  into  Japan  of  the  seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  other  countries.  Tea 
of  course  is  extensively  cultivated,  but  it  was  only  in  1879  that  the  first  coffee  berries 
were  brought  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  planted  in  Japan,  and  there  are  great 
hopes  of  the  successful ness  of  the  experiment  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The 
chmchona  tree  was  introduce<l  from  India  in  1878,  but  the  climate  of  Japan  does  not 
seem  to  suit  it,  and  in  1860  large  importations  of  the  seeds  of  forest  trees  were  made 
from  America  and  Europe,  and  planted  in  the  experimental  gardens  of  the  forestry  de- 
partment at  Tokio.  Some  were  failures  and  others  took  favorably  to  the  country — the 
list  inclnding  several  firs,  oaks,  and  maples,  the  birch,  the  hornbeam,  the  Cferman 
larch,  the  lime,  the  ash,  Pinug  webhiana.  and  other  trees,  which  will  in  time  form  an 
important  addition  t<i  the  timber  supply  of  the  country.  Extending,  as  the  many 
islands  of  which  the  Empire  of  Japan  is  made  up,  over  15  degrees  of  latitude,  and  With 
high  central  rid^s  of  mountains  on  the  larger  islands,  the  climate  differs  very  much 
in  the  north  and  sooth,  on  the  plain  and  in  the  mountains ;  so  that  the  vegetation 
of  Japan  partakes  both  of  tropical  and  temperate  zone  characteristics.  On  a  care- 
fully-prepared chart  in  the  exhibition,  by  Japanese  arboriculturists,  the  Empire  was 
mapped  out  Into  five  tree  regions  or  zones.  In  the  first  the  temperature  is  hij^h  and 
the  forests  consist  of  broad-leaved  evergreen  trees,  of  which  Ficm  ioighiiana  is 
given  as  a  type.  Then  comes  the  zone  of  the  oak  and  the  beech  and  other  broad- 
leaved  deciduous  trees ;  next  that  of  the  splendid  family  of  cedars,  Thuitu  and  i^et- 
tno«portfs  (arfcor-rifrt'), for  which  th«  country  is  remarkable.  Higher  still  is  the  region 
of  the  firs  and  pine»,  of  which  Ahiet  veitchii  is  given  as  a  type — the  conifers  including 
many  of  the  stateliest  of  this  most  interesting  family.  Chief  among  the  trees  of 
Japan,  however,  aro  Crpptomeria  japonica  and  ^etinospora  oltusa,  which  attain  to  a 
height  of  120  feet  and  a  girth  of  20  feet.  To  those  who  have  only  been  accustomed  to 
see  small  dwarf  specimens  of  the  Japanese  arbor  vitcEs  and  conifers  used  fbr  lawn  deco- 
ration, nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the  great  slabs  of  wood  which  such  trees 
supplv  in  their  native  country.  Of  such  slabs  many  specimens  are  shown,  all  of 
spmndid  qnality,  and  there  are  also  beautiful  sections  of  finely  framed  camphor  wood, 
lovely  maples  and  bird  cherries.  Junipers  and  yews — ^the  ornamental  woods,  indeed,  be- 
ing exceedingly  numerous.  A  very  use  AU  hard  wood  in  Japan  is  keyeki,  which  has  a 
Mddish  hue,  and  there  are  many  Varieties  of  oak,  none  of  which,  hoWevet,  for  quality 
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approach  to  the  English  oak.  In  all,  302  specimens  of  wood  were  laid  out  for  exhibi- 
tion, 271  of  which  were  from  the  Emrpire  propter,  and  the  rest  from  Loo  Choo  and 
Benin.  There  were  also  fonr  kinds  oibamboo  indigenous  to  Japan, by  the  ingenious 
people  of  which  they  are  turned  to  great  account.  In  a  pillarod  trophy,  it  should 
be  said,  were  displayed  96  specimens  of  Japanese  woods,  all  in  repute  for  their  fine 
equality,  pretty  color,  or  curious  g^raining.  From  one  of  the  trees  (Bransonetia 
papyrifera)  the  inner  bark  is  taken  and  manufactured  into  paper,  while  frx>m  one 
of  the  climbing  plants  the  woodmen  make  their  clothing.  The  wood  is  steeped 
in  water,  then  oeaten  with  hammers,  and  the  fibrous  mass  thus  obtained  is  woven 
into  cloth,  which  is  dyed  of  a  deep-blue  color.  In  the  way  of  timber,  the  Jap- 
anese are  able  to  supply  the  most  of  their  own  wants,  and  as  their  houses  are 
largely  built  of  wood  the  quantity  required  is  very  considerable.  They  export  a 
fiowL  deal  of  timber  to  China,  and  import  a  small  quantity  from  America,  that  im- 
portation being  said  to  be  on  the  decrease.  From  models  and  numerous  photographs 
shown,  a  viyid  idea  could  be  formed  of  Japanese  forest  scenery  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  timber  cut  in  the  high  mountains  is  transported  to  the  valleys  and  plains. 
One  of  these  models  represented  the  timber-shoot,  or  lade,  adown  which  timber  can 
be  sent  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  to  six  thousand  logs  per  day,  and  there  were  also 
many  ingenious  contrivances  for  damming  small  streams  so  as  to  cause  artificial 
^^  fresheto,''  on  the  top  of  which  the  felled  lumber  is  carried  to  a  lower  level.  Judg- 
ing from  the  specimens  shown,  the  Japanese  are  clever  at  oooper-work  and  basket- 
making,  and  of  their  lacquer-work  there  were  many  prettv  examples.  Among  the 
exhibits  of  food  and  fhiits  were  canned  bamboo  shoots,  which  are  accounted  a  great 
delicacy,  and  there  were  specimens  of  eighty  different  kinds  of  peaches. 

The  etitomology  of  Japan  was  represented  by  a  collection  of  butterflies, dragon-flies, 
and  beetles,  not  a  few  of  which  were  of  lovely  colors.  Included  in  this  collection 
were  specimens  of  the  ordinary  silkworm,  and  five  or  six  other  varieties,  with  their 
cocoons — ^the  culture  and  rearing  of  which  is  an  extensive  industry  in  every  province 
of  the  Empire.  The  common  silkworm  is  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree  and 
produces  therefrom  the  finest  quality  of  silk.  The  other  worms  are  fed,  and  thrive 
well,  on  the  leaves  of  several  of  the  ever-green  oaks  indigenous  to  the  country. 

One  of  the  models  may  be  more  particularly  referred  to.  This  was  the  model  of  a  iK>nd 
in  which  timber  is  preserved,  and  of  which  large  numbers  exist  in  Japan.  They  are  con- 
structed near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  into  them  fresh  and  sea  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
in  the  proportion  of  six  parts  salt  to  four  parts  fresh.  Should  there  be  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  salt  water  the  timber  is  apt  to  get  blackened ;  if  more  fresh,  the  wood  is  liable 
to  attack  from  worms.  The  ponds  are  about  5  feet  in  depth,  and  by  means  of  canals 
many  of  them  are  often  connected  together.  The  timber  is  piled  in  the  form  of  a 
toothed  cube,  and  is  kept  in  the  pond  from  two  to  five  years  l>efore  being  used,  the 
trees  most  frequently  treated  in  this  way  being  the  Betinoaporas  and  CrepiomerkB,  a 
part  of  the  preserving  process  being  the  thorough  washing  and  rearrangement  of  the 
wood  twice  a  year.  Some  of  the  ponds  are  made  large  enough  to  contain  10,000  pieces 
of  timber. 

INDIA. 

The  extent  of  country  under  British  administration  in  India,  not  including  native 
states,  may  be  put  down  at  870,000  square  miles,  of  which  246,400  square  miles,  or  28 
per  cent.,  are  cultivated,  while  the  rest,  623,600  square  miles,  is  forest,  waste,  and 
pasture  land.  Much  of  this,  of  course,  is  private  property,  ana  the  total  area  of  for- 
est land  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  is  not  in  all  the  provinces  accurately  known. 
There  are,  however,  *^  reserves''  being  formed  which  are  to  be  maintained  permanently 
as  forests.  At  the  present  time  the  total  area  of  reserve  forests  is  29,371  square  miles. 
These  are  termed  first-class  reserves.  Of  second-class  reserves  in  the  central  provinoefl 
there  are  16,842  square  miles.  Legally  they  are  reserved  forests  like  those  of  the  ^ 
class;  no  customary  rights  can  accrue  in  them,  and  no  land  can  be  alienated  with< 
the  sanction  of  Government.  But  they  are  not  so  strictly  protected,  as  the  fiiov- 
class  reserves  and  their  boundaries  are  not  so  clearly  defined.  Eventually  a  i>ortion 
of  these  second-class  reserves  will  be  given  off  for  cultivation  and'  the  remaindei 
added  to  the  first-class  reserves.  In  all  the  provinces  large  additions  to  the  re- 
served area  are  steadily  made.  It  is  less  than  forty  years  ago  that  the  Indian 
department  of  forestry — ^now  an  important  branch  of  the  Indian  civil  service — wm 
organized  by  the  East  India  Company.  Up  to  1850  little,  if  anything,  had  been 
done  to  check  the  wasteful  clearing  of  the  magnificent  primeval  forests  of  India— 
a  destruction  which,  if  continued,  would  have  reduced  many  districts  into  arid 
wastes  such  as  the  uplands  of  Afje^hanistan  have  become  through  the  deforesting 
of  that  once  fertile  country.  It  is  most  interesting  to  leam,  as  illustrating  the 
ameliorative  influence  of  tree- planting  on  the  climate  of  a  country,  that  the  resi 
of  planting  operations  alon^  the  frontier  towards  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan  u 
already  beginning  to  be  felt  in  a  gradually  increasing  annual  rainfall  in  the  Soath- 
em  Pnnjab,  Southern  Afghanistan,  Northern  Beloochistan,  and  Northern  Scinde. 
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''What  A  iritimph,'' sftys  the  Scotsman,  'Mt  would  be  for  science  were  the  Central 
Asian  problem  U>  be  solved,  not  by  the  sword,  bat  by  the  planting  of  trees,  whose 
beneficent  inflnenoe  should  change  the  fierce  predatory  hUlsmen  into  quiet  agricult- 
urists, and  cause  the  desert  again  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  The  forestry' 
department  of  India  has  been  a  great  commercial  success.  Before  1848  the  forest 
revenue  was  very  trifling.  In  1881-'82,  the  income  of  the  department  was  over 
£874,000;  the  expenditure,  £557,000;  leaving  a  net  revenue  derived  from  the  syste- 
matic management  of  the  woods  of  £317,000.  The  surveying  of  the  Indian  forests 
is  now  being  steadily  accomplshed.  As  showing  the  rate  at  wbicb  it  is  proceeding 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  last  year  (1883)  361  square  miles  were  plane-tabled,  on  a 
scale  of  4  inches  to  the  mile,  and  85  square  miles  triangulated.  The  result  of  these 
labors  was  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Indian  court  of  the  exhibition  in  a  series  of 
splendid  maps,  which,  as  the  forests  in  the  different  provinces  come  into  full  work- 
ing order,  will  be  indispensable  in  connection  with  their  efficient  management. 
In  Great  Britain  there  are  only  40  species  of  indigenous  trees,  while  in  India  they 
number  over  2,000.  An  important  troe  in  the  Northern  Indian  forests  is  the  deo- 
dar (Cednu  deodara),  which,  under  favorable  conditions,  attains  a  height  of  over 
200  feet,  and  is  famed  for  the  durability  of  its  timber.  In  the  climate  of  India  many 
woods  are  apt  to  decay  and  to  be  destroyed  by  insects  a  few  years  after  having 
beiNi  cut.  Deodar  is  one  of  the  few  durable  woods  in  India,  and  beams  of  it  have 
been  known  to  last  several  hundreds  of  years.  There  are  also  extensive  forests  of 
sal  (Skorea  rohuata),  and  sissoo  {Dalbergia  9i$8oo)f  the  timbers  of  which  are  also  very 
durable.  Sissoo,  which  takes  on  a  fine  polish,  is  largely  used  in  furniture-making  and 
carriage-building.  Acacia  catechuy  from  which  the  catechu  of  commerce  is  obtained, 
is  also  a  wide-spread  forest  tree.  This  valuable  tanning  material  (catechu)  is  ex- 
tracted by  simmering  chips  of  the  heartwood  in  water  and  boiling  down  the  red  fluid 
into  a  hard,  shining  black  mass.  Fieus  dastioa  is  another  important  tree.  In  1881-^82 
the  export  of  India  rubber  amounted  to  10,680  cwt.,  valued  at  £108,843;  and  in 
Aasam,  especially,  large  plantations  of  this  valuable  tree  are  being  formed.  But  of 
all  the  Indian  forest  trees  the  well-known  teak  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  The 
home  of  this  tree  is  the  moist  regions  of  tropical  India,  and  in  the  Transgangetic  pe- 
ninsula, in  Bnrmah  and  in  Siam.  Indian  teak  is  more  prized  than  any  other  timber, 
as  it  is  not  only  exceedingly  durable,  but  it  works  well,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  does 
not  split  or  warp.  Some  magnificent  logs  of  teak  from  Bnrmah  were  shown,  and  its 
adaptability  for  furniture-making  and  art-carving  purposes  were  abundantly  illus- 
trated— some  of  the  native  carved  work  in  teak  being  of  a  most  artistic  and  delicate 
nature.  Its  price  is  very  high  at  present,  from  £15  to  £16  the  load  of  50  cubic  feet 
in  Loudon.  During  the  last  three  years  the  mean  annual  yield  of  the  Government 
foreiils  in  British  Bnrmah  was  24,000  tons  of  teak,  and  the  iniports  into  Rangoon  and 
Moulmein  from  beyond  the  frontier  was  145,000.  But  as  the  forests  beyond  the  front- 
ier are  worked  without  any  regard  to  the  future,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  yield  in  same  quantities  as  hitherto.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yield  of  the 
Government  forests  may  be  expected  to  increase — the  aim  being  to  plant  and  protect 
teak  so  that  the  Government  forests  will  by  and  by  yield  as  much  as  is  imnorted  into 
Rangoon  and  Moulmein  from  beyond  the  frontier.  In  the  working  of  the  Indian  forests 
the  principles  followed  are  the  same  as  those  upon  which  the  state  forests  of  France  and 
Prussia  are  worked,  the  chief  aim  being  steadily  to  improve  the  condition  and  never 
to  out  more  than  the  annual  production,  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  will  justify. 
^'  Forest  management,''  says  Dr.  Brandis,  late  inspector-general  of  Indian  forests, 
'*  which  aims  at  these  objects,  requires  the  following  measures  as  essential  conditions 
of  success :  First,  effective  protection  ;  second,  a  good  system  to  secure  the  regenera- 
tion of  forests,  either  naturally  by  self-sown  seedlings  or  coppice-shoots,  or  artificially 
by  planting,  sowing,  and  other  cultural  operations ;  third,  good  lines  of  communication 
to  facilitate  protection,  the  working  of  the  forest,  and  the  export  of  produce ;  and, 
fourth,  well-oonsidered  and  methodically-arranged  plans  of  working.''  One  great 
point  gained  by  this  management  is,  that  over  large  areas  it  has  been  possible  to  put 
a  stop  to  annual  forest  fires;  and  the  eradication  of  forest  creepers,  which  stunted  the 
growth  of  the  trees,  has  also  been  successftilly  attempted.  Of  the  staff  of  officers 
employed  for  forest  administration  in  India,  there  are  fifteen  conservators,  or  chief 
forest  officers,  of  the  forest  circles  into  which  the  i>eninBula  is  divided.  Each  forest 
ciircle  is  again  divided  into  a  number  of  divisions,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  superior 
officer  styled  a  deputy  or  assistant  conservator,  and  these  divisions  are  subdivided  into 
ranges  varying  from  20,000  acres  to  30  sqnare  miles  in  size.  Ranges,  again,  are  further 
snbdivldecl  into  beats,  and  are  under  the  charge  of  forest  guards.  The  Indian  forestserv- 
ice  is  thus  divided  into  these  main  branches:  The  controlling  or  administrative  staff 
(conservators,  deputy  and  assistant  conservators),  in  charge  of  forest  circles  and  di- 
visions ;  the  execntive  staff  (forest  rangers)  in  charge  of  ranges,  and  the  protective 
staff  (forest  guards)  in  charge  of  beats.  Only  the  controlling  or  administrative  staff 
is  recruited  from  Great  Britian.  The  officers  of  tJie  executive  and  protective  staff 
are  all  natives  of  India.    Appointments  to  the  controlling  staff  are  made  in  the  usual 
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maimer  in  which  civil  servants  of  the  Crown  are  appointed.  As  there  is  no  forestry 
school  in  Great  Britain,  candidates  have  to  attend  the  schools  of  France  or  Germany. 
For  the  qualification  of  native  forest  raii^erts  a  forest  school  has  beou  established  )n 
Northern  India,  to  which  four  forest  diviHious,  situated  in  the  plains  and  in  the  hills 
of  the  Himalayas,  have  been  attached.  The  arrangement  is  that  eight  months  in  the 
year  arc  devoted  to  practical  work  in  the  school  forests^  while  the  remainin^^  four 
inoqths,  during  the  slack  season  in  summer^  are  devoted  to  theoretical  iiisfniction  in 
mathematics,  tue  natural  sciences,  and  forestry.  Snrve;^ing  is  taught  in  the  school 
and  in  the  fields.  AH  these  students  are  taught  in  English,  as  they  come  from  many 
different  provinces.  Recently  a  lower  class  has  been  established  for  those  who  only 
aspire  to  the  certificate  of  forester— a  class  intermediate  between  forest  rangers  and 
forest  guards.  To  them,  instruction  is  given  in  Hindustani.  The  display  of  timber 
and  forest  products  from  India  constituted  o^e  of  the  ifeatnres  of  tlie  exhibition. 
From  Calcutta  was  sent  what  was  known  as  the  ^' Index  collection,"  which  comprises 
800  specimens  of  the  ditferent  chief  woods  of  India.  The  collection  is  a  museum 
collection,  each  specimen  being  marked  with  its  scientific  name  and  alphabeticallv 
arranged.  Its  geographical  location  is  also  indicated.  Many  of  these  woods,  such 
as  tbe  well-known  ebony,  the  blackwood,  and  sandalwood,  ar^  worked  up  iut^  fur- 
niture and  cabinets  of  a  beautiful  kind.  The  richness  of  India  to  produce  such  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  as  gums,  oil  seeds,  perfumery,  medicinal  barks,  and  dye-stufiTs  was 
also  illustrated.  In  the  speciineus  shown,  great  commercial  possibilities  are  suggested. 
From  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  some  splendid  specimens  of  wooa  were 
show  n.  One  slab  of  the  tree  CalophyUium  inophtflUuvif  known  to  the  natives  as  *'  Pooq,'' 
was  unsurpassed  by  anything  in  the  exhibition.  It  was  of  great  size,  and  in  color  was 
like  light  polished  mahogany.  There  were  also  splendid  u>|^s of  "radowk"  {rtero- 
earpm  indicun)  whose  coloriug  varies  to  a  reuiarkable  extent  m  dififerent  trees,  rang- 
ing from  that  of  cedar  to  dark  mahogany,  andfrequently  being  found  of  a  deep  scarlet. 
An  evergreen  tree  indigenous  to  those  islands,  which  is  used  for  f^ncy  cabinet  work, 
is  the  marble  wood  (IHospyroa  Jcursii),  the  texture  of  which  is  alternately  streaked 
gray  and  black.  It  may  be  mentioned  before  leaving  India  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  into  the  Peninsula  trees  from  other  countries.  Of  the  trees  of 
Northern  Europe  and  America  none  have  been  raised  on  a  large  scale,  as  the  cli- 
mate is  so  diilerent  in  India.  The  mahogany  tree  was  brought  from  the  West  Indies 
about  ninety  yearn  ago,  and  there  are  a  number  of  largo  trees  in  gardens  near  Cal- 
cutta which  nruduce  timber  equal  to  that  of  the  American  tree.  Great  exertions,  says 
Dr.  Brandis,  have  been  made  to  grow  this  tree  on  a  large  scale  in  forests,  but  the  suc- 
cess has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  indififerent.  In  Pegu,  however,  the  mahogany  is 
likely  to  succeed  as  a  u>rest  tree.  The  Rain  tree  {Pilhecolobium  aaman)  of  tropical 
America,  which  is  a  rapid  grower,  has  succeeded  wonderfully  well  in  most  of  the 
moister  districts  of  tropical  India ;  and  several  tropical  American  trees  which  yield 
caoutchou  rubber,  notably  Manihot  glazioviif  have  been  tried  with  sucoess.  The  Pa- 
lmer tree  of  Japan,  which  is  grown  in  a  coppice  in  the  same  way  as  observed  in  En- 
gland, is  cultivated  in  Assam  and  Buruiau,  and  promises  to  be  an  important  produc- 
tion ;  and  another  foreign  tree  which  has  succeeded  splendidly  in  India  is  tne  Blue 
fum  of  Australia  (Eucalyptus  globulus).  The  blue  gum  was  first  introduced  into 
ndia  in  1843,  and  there  are  trees  at  Ootacamund  thirty  years  old  110  feet  high  and  13 
feet  in  ^irth.  Tbe  mean  annual  production  of  wood  m  the  blue-gum  plantations — as 
ascertained  by  actual  survey — has  been  at  the  rate  of  10  tons,  or  500  cubic  fbet.  of 
solid  wood  per  acre,  which  is  more  than  five  times  the  quantity  produced  by  high 
timber  forests  in  Europe. 

CKYLON. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  the  products  of  Ceylon  was  sent  to  the  exhibition 
through  the  enterprise  of  one  of  its  planters,  Mr.  I.  Alexander,  of  Udapusalawa.  A 
very  interesting  part  of  the  collection  was  that  relating  to  the  harvesting  of  the  chin- 


bark,  but  this  method  of  <* harvesting  "  has  been  mostly  given  up.    The  chinchona  is 
now  "coppiced,''  and  a  rotation  in  dealing  with  them  observed.     One  of  the  speoies, 


past,  however,  the  cultivation  of  the  cofi'ee-plant  has  greatly  decreased,  a  blight  in 
the  shape  of  a  fungus  which  stripped  the  )>lants  of  their  leaves,  having  done  great 
damage  in  many  district «.  Not  a  few  of  tho  planters  have  tried  tea  as  a  subBtltnte 
for  oolfee,  and  with  great  sucoess.  The  fauna  of  the  island  was  representad  by  a 
small  collection  of  stutl'ed  birds,  conspicuous  among  which  are  the  snake  eagle,  tbe 
painted  snipe,  the  jungle  orow,  and  the  jungle  cook;  and  there  was  shown  a  amall 
but  nicely  got  up  ooUeotion  of  butterflies  and  beetles  with  their  larvas— most  of  which 
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axe  rety  deetraotiye  to  trees.  Ooe  species  is  very  injarioos  to  the  ddi^choQa  tree. 
It  is  tne  castom  of  the  coolies  to  turn  out  and  gather  the  chinchona  caterpillars  in 
baskets,  and  in  that  way  their  depredations  are  losseoed. 

Hard  by  the  ludian  coart  might  be  seen  a  very  practical  collection  from  lohore,  in 
the  Malayan  Peninsalai  the  Maharajah  of  which  is  a  very  enterprising  and  intelli- 
gent rnler.  From  this  place  there  were  350  specimens  of  timber  trees  and  samples  of 
valuable  camphor,  gums,  and  gutta-percha — the  last-mentioned  article  having  first 
found  its  way  into  the  market  from  lohore.  The  Maharajah  owns  extensive  saw- 
mills, of  which  photograjphs  were  shown,  and  there  was  also  on  exhibition  a  complete 
set  of  Malayan  tools  and  implements,  which  show  that,  with  slender  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, the  Malay  can  cut  down  the  largest  trees  and  build  his  houses  and  boats. 

Singapore  and  Siam  were  also  represented,  the  Qovemment  of  Siam  having  an 
exhibit  including  500  specimens  of  different  trees,  most  valuable  of  which  are  the 
teak,  sandaL  ebony,  and  rosewood.  The  Manritius  court  was  chiefly  noteworthy  for 
its  large  and  varied  collection  of  flbers,  numbering  over  two  hundred,  and  ranging  in 
qnality  from  the  finest  silk  thread  to  coarse  matting.  All  are  derived  ftom  indigenous 
trees,  shrubs,  or  plants. 

The  Australian  colonies  and  New  Zealand  may  be  said  to  have  been  unrepresented. 
From  South  Australia  the  conservator  of  forests  of  Adelaide  sends  some  forest  reports, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  provincial  legislature  has  passed  several  acts  to  pre- 
vent the  willful  destruction  of  the  indigenous  foreste  of  the  colony.  New  South 
Wales  sent  sections  of  the  Eucalyptus  globulus — a  tree  which  seems  destined  to  effect 
a  revolution  in  the  climate  of  several  countries  cursed  with  malaria.  In  India,  as  al- 
ready stated,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  blue  gum  have  been  planted,  and  it  has  been 
planted  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  in  Cyprus,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Algiers. 

CYPRUS. 

This  island  is  a  standing  example  of  the  melancholy  effects  of  deforesting.  Once 
regarded  ae  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fruitful  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  when 
it  fell  onder  the  power  of  the  Turk  it  was  stripped  of  its  woods  with  the  most  baleful 
effects.  The  rainfall  diminished,  water-courses  dried  up,  swamps  formed  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  island  was  visited  by  deadly  malaria.  On  falling  into  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  British  governor  was  to  see  to  the  preservation 
of  the  few  remaining  patches  of  forest  and  to  plant  hundreds  of  thousands  of  blue 
gam  trees  on  the  low  swampy  grounds  of  the  coast,  with  the  view  of  neutraliKing  thn 
malarial  exhalations  from  the  soil.  These  plantations  are  only  five  years  old,  but  they 
are  said  to  be  exercising  already  a  very  beneficial  result.  Mr.  E.  Dodds,  the  principal 
forestry  officer  under  the  British  Government,  sent  a  small  collection  of  the  woods  of 
the  island,  which,  however,  are  only  of  antiquarian  interest.  They  simply  speak  of 
what  once  existed  in  the  island.  Pin  us  halepenxiftj  the  Aleppo  pine,  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  old  trees.  The  shittim  wood  of  Scripture  (CupresKus  fastiijatd)  was  also 
formerly  abundant,  and  there  are  still  some  patches  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  The 
island  possesses  an  oak  peculiar  to  itself,  Quercus  alnifoUa. 

KUROPKAN  GOVERNMENTS. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  that  some  countries,  particularly  l^Yanco  and  Ger- 
many (and  also  the  United  States),  which  yield  a  large  amount  of  timber  and  forest 
produce,  did  not  respond  to  the  circular  invitation  of  the  executive  couiuiittee  to  be 
present  at  the  exhibition.  Where  direct  participation,  in  so  far  as  exhibita  are  con- 
cerned, was  impossible,  official  maps  and  publications  bearing  on  the  forest  service 
have  in  most  cases  been  sent.  Of  the  continental  Governments,  Denmark  and  Norway 
and  Sweden  were  the  chief  exhibitors.  Denmark  hae  sufiered  from  deforesting,  but 
the  Government  is  now  alive  to  the  iniportance  of  forestry.  About  500,000  acres  of 
tile  country  are  under  forest.  The  old  forests  of  beech  and  oak  have  been  allowed  to 
become  well-nigh  exhausted,  but  the  remains  of  them  are  very  fine.  Considerable 
areas  have  of  late  been  added  to  the  forests,  the  number  of  acres  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  being  63,600.  The  Crown  forests  are  now  systematically  man- 
aged by  a  large  staff  of  foresters,  and  a  society  also  exists  for  the  plantin£[  of  moors 
and  waste  lands  vrith.  trees.  In  the  first  instance  such  ground  is  covered  with  spruce 
and  fir,  but  the  idea  is  that  after  these  trees  have  come  to  maturity  their  place  snould 
1)0  taken  by  hard-wood  trees.  Of  its  native  woo<l8  81  i^er  cent,  of  the  quantity  cut  is 
used  in  the  country  annually  for  firewood,  and  ther«'  is  imported  about  one  million 
steriing  worth  annually,  £1.^8,000  of  which  is  re-exported  in  a  manufactured  state. 
Of  these  manufactured  articles,  such  as  barrels  and  a  variety  of  cooper-work,  there 
was  a  large  exhibit  in  the  hope  that  a  market  may  be  found  for  them  in  Britain.  Den- 
mark sent  an  admirable  series  of  forestiy  maps,  which  included  a  chart  showing  the 
mean  beighta  of  various  forest  trees  from  twonty  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
of  Mgd,  and  the  cnbio  contents  of  timber  per  acre  at  the  same  etages  of  growth.    This 
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diagram  shows  that  in  Germany  the  height  of  beech  and  sprnce  is  greater  tbau  iu 
Denmark,  bnt  that  the  average  diameter  of  the  same  species  of  trees  in  Denmark  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  trees  in  Germany.  Tbere  were  also  shown  models  of  heavy  plows 
for  use  on  the  waste  lands  before  thev  are  planted  with  trees,  and  a  large  barrow  or 
grabber  which  is  worked  in  the  Danish  forests  for  breaking  np  ground  under  old  trees 
BO  as  to  give  seed  self-sown  a  better  chance  of  germinating  and  springpug  into  liie. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

A  very  practical  exhibit  was  sent.  Hitherto  the  chief  exportation  of  timber  from 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  to  Great  Britain  has  been  in  the  shape  of  * '  dealn."  PIane<l 
barrels  of  large  size,  plain  moldings,  herring  barrels,  and  such  like  articles  wore  shown 
with  the  view  of  stimulating  a  demand  for  them  iu  Scotland.  Sweden  and  Norway 
have  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  chief  homes  of  the  great  pine  and  fir  family.  To 
the  United  Kingdom  alone  timber  to  the  value  of  £3,300,000  is  exported  fh>m  Sweden, 
and  from  Norway,  £1,600,000:  and  lar^e  quantities  are  also  sent  to  other  countries. 
In  the  matter  of  forest  conservancy,  neither  in  Norw^  nor  Sweden  has  much  been 
done,  and  the  woods  have  suffered  in  consequence,  m  Sweden  a  better  feeling  on 
the  subiect  is  general,  and  Government  and  private  enterprise  are  working  together 
to  repair  the  &mage  to  the  splendid  pine  forests  which  has  been  caused  by  wasteful 
methods  of  forestry.  In  Norway,  forest  regulations  are  resented  as  an  interference 
with  popular  rights,  but  here,  also,  common  sense  is  prevailing  over  unreasoning 
prejudice. 

WOOD-PULP  PAPER-MAKING. 

From  Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden,  France,  and  Denmark  (private  firms)  came 
interesting  illustrations  of  a  comparatively  new  but  rapidly  increasiujg  industry — that 
of  making  paper  from  wood.  Ten  years  ago  Germany  went  practicaUy,  and  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  into  this  business — stimulated  by  the  great  demand  there  was  for  cheap 
paper,  especially  tor  newspapers,  and  it  spread  into  Norway  and  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. In  Germany  there  are  said  to  be  60  wood-pulp  mills  in  daily  operation.  In 
Norway  there  are  mills  with  12,000  indicated  horse-power,  and  in  Sweden  mills  with 
about  3,000  horse-power.  The  wood  chiefly  used  iu  the  process  is  pine  wood,  that 
about  20  years  of  age  being  considered  most  suitable,  as  the  fibers  are  not  too  brittle. 
Aspen  (Populus  treinulus)  is  also  used.  There  are  three  methods  of  reducing  the  wood 
to  pulp.  In  two  the  initial  processes  are  the  same.  Cut  transversely  by  machinery 
into  small  pieces,  after  having  been  barked— or  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  thiu 
slices — the  wood  is  boiled  in  water  under  higb  pressure.  In  one  process,  known  as 
the  '^soda  process,''  it  is  afterwards  treated  likewise  under  great  heat,  with  caustic 
soda,  which  leaves  it  a  pure  cellulose  mass.    This  mass  is  subsequently  washed  and 

Jiassed  throu|^h  an  ordinary  '*  breaker,"  then  over  a  machine  with  an  endleas  sieve  or 
elt,  from  which  it  issues  as  a  roll,  or  what  is  known  in  commerce  as  wood-pulp.  In 
tHe  other  process,  known  as  the  ''acid  process,''  the  wood  is  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  instead  of  caustic  soda.  In  color,  the  ''wood-pulp"  is  light  gray,  and  when  dry 
it  is  of  great  tenacitv.  By  the  soda  process,  2  to  2^  tons  of  wood  are  reqaired  for 
one  ton  of  palp,  whicn  is  quoted  in  London  or  Leith  at  £17  the  ton.  Considerable 
controversy  exists  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  processes,  but  the  respective  pulps 
sell  at  about  the  same  price,  and,  except  by  very  experienced  paper-makers,  could 
not  be  distinguished.  Tne  other  process  is  known  as  the  "  mechanical  process,"  the 
wood  being  simply  ground — ^praoticallv  in  wat-er — into  minute  fibers  and  piurtially 
dried  in  the  usual  manner.  A  very  excellent  model  of  a  wood-grinding  mill  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Carl  Christensen,  one  of  the  Norwegian  exhibitors.  All  the  wood-pulp  mills 
in  Norway  are  driven  by  water,  which  greatly  cheapens  the  cost  of  production.  In 
this  model  the  logs  are  brought  in  a  "  lade  "  up  to  the  saws  and  cut  into  pieces  vary- 
ing from  a  foot  to  two  feet  m  length.  These  pieces  are  in  turn  barked  and  split  by 
machinery,  and  passed  on  to  have  the  knots  bored  out  and  the  pith  remove<l.  Up- 
right grinding-stones  are  kept  revolving  in  water  or,  at  all  events,  are  kept  drenched 
with  water,  and  against  these  stones  the  wood  is  held  by  a  hydraulic  piston,  which 
can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  produce  long  or  short  fiber.  Open  pipes  carry  the  water  with 
the  fiber  in  suspension — the  mass  resembling  a  cloudy  stream— onto  the  knotters  or 
sieves,  which  check  the  passage  of  unground  chips,  while  the  strained  material  is 
carried  onto  an  ordinanr  paper-makinc  machine  with  an  endless  web  or  fine  sieve, 
whence  it  issues  in  the  shape  of  largo  sheets.  These,  under  hydraulic  pressure,  have 
50  per  cent,  of  the  water  squeezed  out  of  them,  and  the  pulp  thus  manufactured  is 
ready  for  sale,  the  price  per  wet  ton  in  London  beinff  £3  10«.  Mechanical  pulp  is 
very  brittle,  and  requires  the  admixture  of  more  cellulose  material  before  it  can  be 
worked  up  into  paper.  Wood-pulp  now  foimB  a  large  part  of  the  raw  material  of 
the  British  paper-maker,  who  uses  it  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  paper 
for  newspapers.    It  was  only  under  the  severe  pressure  of  foreign  competition  that 
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BritiBh  paper-makers  were  ultimately  driyen  to  its  use.  The  display  of  wootl-pulps 
being  new  to  a  large  portion  of  the  iiablio,  formed  a  Tery  interesting  featore  in  tbo 
exhibition. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

The  only  Canadian  province  represented  at  the  exhibition  was  New  Brunswick. 
Of  the  indigenous  woods  of  the  colony  there  were  40  difijBrent  specimens  shown.  They 
were  most^  of  a  light  color,  the  samples  of  ash.  bird's^ye  maple,  and  birch  being 
particularly  fine  both  as  to  color  and  texture.  The  hemlock  tree  (Ahiea  Canadengls)^ 
the  bi^  of  which  is  largely  used  in  the  United  States  as  a  snbstitute  for  oak  bark  in 
tanning,  was  also  shown.  The  exhibit  was  the  joint  property  of  the  government  and 
the  New  Brunswick  Land  and  Timber  Company,  who  seek  for  settlers  on  about  ono 
million  of  acres  on  the  St.  John  and  its  tributaries,  where  the  land,  resting  on  the 
Upper  Silurian  formation,  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  fertile.  This  laud  is  at  present 
covered  with  hard-wood  trees,  and  on  these  forests  little  impression  has  yet  been 
made  by  the  lumberers'  axes.  There  is  as  yet  no  supervision  of  the  forests  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  no  instruction  in  forestry  is  given  in  any  Government  institution. 

MANITOBA. 

The  Canadian  Pad  tic  Railway  Company  had  an  exliibit  on  the  open  ground,  wbich 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  notice.  This  was  a  model  Manitoba  famu  consisting  of  a 
two-roomed  nouse,  log  stable,  and  the  implements  and  wagons  used  by  the  settlers. 
Different  articles  of  useful  furniture,  suitable  for  such  a  dwelling,  were  also  shown. 

TIIK  KKDWOOD  TREES  OF  CALUOBNIA. 

Of  the  ledwood  trees  of  California  and  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put  there 
was  an  excellent  illustration.  A  section  of  a  giant  Sequoia  13  feet  in  diameter  was 
shown,  and  there  were  also  some  splendid  slabs  of  wood  of  great  size  and  beautiful 
quality.  By  a  local  firm  of  cabinet-makers  there  was  exhibited  an  ornamental  trophy 
showing  the  adaptabUity  of  the  wood  for  furniture  purposes  and  interior  decoration. 
For  bou  purposes  the  wood  appears  exceedingly  suitable. 

LARCH  DIBSA6E. 

( Larix  Europea, ) 

The  larch,  which  was  first  introduced  into  Scotland  about  150  yeais  ago  by  the 
Duke  of  Athole  of  that  day — the  **  planting  Duke,"  as  he  was  called — and  was  tbund 
a  most  profitable,  fast-growing  tree,  has  vyr  a  considerable  number  of  years  shown 
signs  of  deterioration.  Larch  plantations  have  been  ravaged  by  disease  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  in  accounting  for  it  practical  foresters  are  by  no  means 
aoeed.  The  tree  seems  to  be  more  or  less  infested  with  insects  and  ulcerated  wounds , 
through  which  the  sap  bleeds,  to  the  serious  injury,  if  not  destruction,  of  the  tree. 
Bad  seed,  undue  forcing  in  the  nursery,  deterioration  of  the  climate,  exhaustion  of 
the  soil,  spring  firosts,  and  careless  management  have  all  been  blamed  for  the  disease. 
Many  specimens  of  larch  wood,  both  in  a  sound  and  unsound  state,  were  exhibited. 
One  young  tree  in  a  tub,  sent  from  the  Athole  plantations,  was  coverea  with  a  pest  of  the 
larch  plantations — a  minute  aphis  apparently  closely  allied  to  the  cochineal  insect. 
The  tree  looked  as  if  it  had  been  dusted  over  with  white  flour,  which  conceals  in- 
numerable microscopical  insects,  under  whose  attack  the  young  larches  receive  a  se- 
vere check  or  succumb  altogether.  Plenty  of  air  and  room  for  the  tree  to  grow  in  are 
the  best  mea|is  of  routing  this  enemy — close,  unthinned,  and  badly  tended  planta- 
tions being  more  liable  to  be  attacked  with  it  than  others  kept  more  open.  Dry-rot 
also  attacks  the  larch.  What  is  known  as  **  blister"  in  the  larch  is  the  most  common 
form  the  disease  takes,  the  ulceration  being  the  means  as  already  hinted  of  bleeding 
the  tree  by  degrees  to  death.  The  disease  is  a  cause  of  great  anxiety  to  planters, 
many  of  whom  have  immense  tracts  of  mountain  land,  in  the  Highlands,  under  larch. 

HISCBLLANKOUS. 

There  were  not  a  great  many  exhibits  of  a  practical  nature  worthy  of  detailed  no- 
tice. 

Practical  foresters  have  had  their  attention  directed  to  a  system  of  pruning  exhib- 
its by  the  Count  des  Cars,  Paris,  whose  idea  is  to  keep  the  tree,  by  nnining,  m  **  per- 
fect equilibrium,"  which,  it  is  averred,  helps  the  enlargement  of  tne  trunk.  There 
were  many  exhibits  of  foresters^  tools,  and  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  com- 
paring those  in  use  in  different  countries.    Several  tree-transplanters  were  shown. 

12  A— «4 
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One  by  Mr.  James  WhittoD,  gardener,  Coltnoss,  Wishaw,  seemed  the  best.  It  is  a 
two-wheeler,  on  the  "  lanker  "  lU'inriplc,  and  is  capable  of  removing  trees  30  feet  high 
and  wei<5hing  2  tons,  one  of  its  advaiita«j:cs  being  the  ease  with  which  its  lever-power 
can  bo  applied  in  lifting  the  tree  from  the  earth.  Several  simple  and  efficient  plans 
for  transplanting  shrubs  so  as  to  preserve  the  "  ball  "  intact  were  shown  by  the  same 
exhibitor. 

Messrs.  Benjamin  Reed  &  Co.  Tshowed  a  **  simplex  pump" — ^fbr  draininfi;  ditch^  or 
for  use  in  connection  with  liquid  manure — ^the  valve  action  of  which  is  so  simple  that 
it  cannot  be  choked  or  thrown  out  of  geai*;  also  a  powerful  root-extractor,  which 
gives  a  sufficient  leverage  to  enable  one  man,  it  is  said,  to  lift  5 tons;  and  they  have 
an  ingenious  iron  tar-barrow,  with  brazier  and  pot,  for  use  by  foresters  when  tarring 
fences. 

Mr.  N.  Ahlbottn,  Lcith,  showed  a  patent  composition  for  the  protection  of  young 
trees  from  game,  which  has  been  attested  to  be  of  great  utility  by  man^  eminent 
foresters.  The  composition  is  tar-like  in  color  and  consistency,  non-porous  in  its  na- 
ture, does  no  damage  to  the  tree  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  is  regarded  with  groat 
aversion  by  hares  and  rabbits. 

William  Wells,  Leith,  exhibited  an  approved  composition  for  the  filling  up  of  cavities 
in  trees  so  as  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  water  and  subsequent  decay ;  and  alongside 
of  it  was  a  patent  varnish  made  of  marine  glue  and  fusel  oil — one  of  the  waste  pro- 
ducts of  the  distillery — which  can  be  used  as  a  substituto  for  creosote  in  preserving 
fencing,  sleepers,  and  such  like  exposed  timbers.  Applied  to  stout  paper  it  acta  as  a 
water-prooiiug  agent,  and  strips  of  this  prepared  paper  wrapped  round  a  tree  are 
found  to  preserve  it  from  the  attacks  of  sround  game. 

A.  Gardener  &  Son,  Glasgow,  exhibited  timbers  prepared  and  preserved  by  a  pat- 
ent process  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  it  not  only  seasons  timber  in  about  one- 
twelfth  the  time,  but  greatly  increases  its  strength. 

Mr.  James  Dairsie  Morrison,  of  Swanston,  near  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  who  has 
made  ventilation  subjects  a  "  hobby,"  showed  an  iugeniousTy  constructed  model  of  a 
forester's  hut,  which  aims  at  providing  within  the  space  which  can  be  afforded  in 
such  dwelling  the  most  perfect  conditions  of  healthy  life.  The  principle  embodied 
is  that  of  maintaining  in  an  apartment,  without  creating  an  objectionable  draft,  a 
continuous  current  of  pure  air.  This  fresh  air  is  made  to  enter  at  one  end  of  the  room 
so  treated  and  to  leave  it  at  the  other  in  a  sort  of  drain  under  the  flooring,  this  drain  • 
being  carried  into  the  iiame  chamber  of  a  newly-invented  oil  lamp  used  for  heating 
the  room,  where  all  impurities  are  burned.  The  same  exhibitor  also  shows  a  drying 
shed  in  which  there  is  sought  to  be  obtained  the  dr>'ingof  wood  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  poisoning  of  all  the  conditions  of  low  plant  and  animal  life. 
The  low  amount  of  heat  applied  is  made  to  evaporate  from  the  cells  of  the  wood  every 
trace  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  to  act  as  the  carrier  of  gaseous  poison,  such  as  car- 
bonic acid  in  different  shapes,  which,  though  harmless  to  the  woody  fiber,  kills  all  low 
forms  of  plant  or  animal  life. 

There  were  several  inyentions  for  making  wood  non-combustible ;  the  cheapest  and 
best  was  said  to  be  Wilkins's  fire-proof  paint,  shown  by  Craig  &,  Rose,  Leith. 

The  marquetry  work  exhibited  by  D.  Mongenot,  Paris,  attracted  much  attention. 
It  is  a  braneh  of  furniture  and  decorative  art  not  much  practiced  in  Scotland,  but 
which  is  taught  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  technical  schools  of  France.  Work- 
ing with  veneers  eut  to  thinness  ranging  from  20  to  110  to  the  inch,  the  artist  frets 
out  his  design  and  then  fills  up  the  pattern  with  small  pieces  of  differently  eo!oie<l 
natural  woods,  the  effect  being  h^gntened  by  the  introduction  of  woods  previoosly 
stained  in  the  block.  A  table-top  and  several  ornamental  panels  shown  were  Tory 
pretty,  the  shading  especially  being  most  delicately  managed.  There  was  also  shown 
a  log  of  maple  15  inches  In  diameter  cut  into  a  paper-like  roll  of  veneer  340  f&et  in 
length. 

Of  parquetry  work,  which  is  a  species  of  wood-inlaying  applied  to  produce  orna- 
mental flooring,  there  were  seyeral  very  fine  samples,  notaoly  by  Axrowsmith  &.  Co., 
London. 

The  Joeul  cabinet  and  furniture  makers  had  an  annex  all  to  themselves,  and  their 
work,  in  sideboards  and  suites  of  furniture,  was  in  the  highest  style  of  art  and  work- 
mansnip. 

The  rubber  manufacturers  were  also  well  represented,  and  the  adaptability  of  rub- 
ber as  a  water-proofing  material  and  for  use  in  machinery  was  abundantly  illustrated. 
In  motion,  was  shown  on  the  outside  grounds,  the  most  approved  wood-cutting  and 
preparing  machinery.    This,  to  many,  was  an  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition. 

The  outside  grounds  referred  to  were  for  the  most  part  allotted  to  nurserymen,  who 
had  laid  them  tastefully  out,  and  showed  in  them  the  newest  ornamental  eoniftrs 
and  other  trees.  A  remarkable  fact  about  the  display,  which  was  of  a  most  Interest- 
ing nature,  was  the  large  number  of  such  trees  which  came  from  Japan. 

jLn  what  was  styled  the  loan  collection,  there  were  150  exhibitors — ^the  eixhibits 
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oomprinng  tbe  most  miscellaneous  collection  of  articles,  carious  and  otherwise— 
more  or  less  associated  with  forestry  and  forest  produce. 

I)r.  Brand  is,  late  inspector-general  of  forests,  India,  sent  a  steel  diameter  gauge, 
made  by  Theophil  Beck,  Kebl,  near  Strasburs.  This  instrument  is  used  in  the  ror« 
eats  of  tbe  Prince  of  Furstenberg,  and  is  certihed  by  Dr.  Brandis  to  be  the  best  diam- 
eter gauge  for  foresters. 

A  new  instrument  for  expeditiously  measuring  heights  and  distances  In  a  simple 
and  accurate  manner  was  shown  by  D.  F.  Mackenzie,  factor,' Morton  Neall,  inventor  and 
patentee.  It  is  styled  a  **  dendrometer,"  and  it  has  received  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Soottidi  Arboricultural  Society.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Mackenzie's  dendrometer  measure 
tbe  height  of  a  tree  or  other  object  in  the  same  manner  as  other  deudrometers  when  a 
horizontal  base  line  can  be  measured,  but  it  also  measures  with  ease  and  accuracy  the 
height  of  any  object  which  can  be  seen  from  any  standpoint,  whether  upon  an  as- 
cending or  descending  base  lino.  The  dendrometer  being  placed  in  position  and  the 
base  distance  measured,  the  instrument  is  adjusted  in  an  instant,  and  the  height  of 
the  object  is  immediately  ascertained  by  reading  off  the  figures  on  the  perpendicular 
limb  (a  the  instrument.  It  can  also  bo  used  with  the  same  facility  in  finding  the  dis- 
tance to  any  object,  which  is  a  novel  feature  in  any  instrument  of  the  kind,  and  likely 
to  make  it  extremely  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes  besides  those  of  the  forester. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Of  the  animals  freq^uenting  woods  and  forests  and  the  insects  which  are  destmct- 
ive  to  timber,  a  considerable  display  was  made.  Captain  Wardlaw  Ramsay  exhib- 
ited a  very  fine  collection  of  woodpeckers,  numbering  nearly  300,  firom  the  splendid 
collection  of  birds,  comprising  over  50,000  specimens,  which  were  left  to  him  by  the 
late  Marquis  of  Tweeddale.  America,  of  course,  supplies  the  larger  number  of  the 
species.  Some  of  them  shown  are  very  rare.  In  the  Indian  collection  were  two  fine 
specimens  of  the  ^reat  horn-bill — a  bird  which  makes  its  nest  in  the  hollow  trees.  It 
is  the  habit  of  this  small  bird  to  make  his  partner  a  prisoner  during  the  entire  period 
of  incubation,  and  this  he  does  by  plastering  up  the  entrance  to  the  nest,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  slit  though  which  ne  feeds  nis  imprisoned  mate.  British  Guiana 
b/ros  and  insects  have  already  been  noticed.  Trophies  of  the  chase  were  lent  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  in- 
cluded the  heads  of  all  sorts  of  game,  from  the  elephant  and  tiger  to  the  stag  shot  in 
the  Balmoral  forests.  Of  the  insects  which  do  damage  to  trees^  the  most  complete 
cgjleotion  was  that  sent  by  the  reporter.  A  few  cases  of  British  insects  were  exhib- 
ited, but  for  the  most  part  the  insects  were  not  named  nor  the  species  of  tree  of  which 
they  are  the  pest  distinguished.  In  the  Indian  department  the  ravages  of  the  car- 
peutes'  bee  and  the  white  ant  were  exemplified,  and  there  were  also  sections  of  wood 
showing  the  mischief  done  to  timber  by  marine  worms. 

ADDENDUM  TO  NOTES  ON  THE  INDIAN  COLLECTION. 

Since  writing  the  notes  I  have  learned  that  the  authorities  of  the  India  office  have 
decided,  after  much  consideration,  to  discontinue  the  system  of  training  youu|;  men  for 
the  Indian  forestry  service  on  the  continent.  Henceforth  the  resources  within  this 
country  (Great  Britain)  will  be  utilized  for  the  education  of  forest  candidates.  Tlie 
Royal  Engineering  College,  Cooper's  Hill,  Staines,  is  the  place  selected  in  tbe  first  in- 
stance. There  a  thoroughly  good  teaching  staff  already  exists,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  college  to  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew  will  be  of  advanta||e  to  the  students.  One 
thing  is  needed-— a  tract  of  forest  secured  for  systematic  management  and  profes- 
sional instruction. 

NEW  ORLEANS  /CENTENNIAL  EX1>0S1TI0N. 

At  the  approaching  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Expo- 
sition at  New  Orleans  tbe  appropriation  made  at  the  late  session  of 
Congress  will  enable  the  ]>epartment  to  make  an  exhibition  illustrative 
of  forestry,  which,  though  far  from  being  complete,  it  is  believed  will 
form  an  interesting  feature  of  the  Exposition,  and  show  to  the  multi- 
tudes who  are  likely  to  visit  it  the  practical  value  and  importance  of 
the  work  which  the  I)ci)artment  is  engaged  in  through  its  Forestry 
Bureau. 

Personal  visitation  of  many  of  the  wood-working  factories  of  the 
country  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  and  some  of  it«  agents,  and  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  on  the  subject,  have  resulted  in  securing  a  large 
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collection  of  useful,  convenient,  and  ornamental  articles,  for  the  supply 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  forests.  These  have  been  sent  to  New 
Orleans,  and  it  is  proposed,  when  the  Exposition  there  is  closed,  to 
bring  the  collection  back  to  Washington  and  place  it  on  permanent  ex- 
hibition in  the  Annex  of  the  Department  as  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  value  of  our  forests  and  the  importance  of  the  work  of  forestry. 

Several  charts  or  graphic  maps  have  also  been  constructed  by  the 
Bureau  for  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  at 
a  glance  the  relative  amount  of  forests  in  the  several  States  and  the 
diminished  area  of  forests  from  one  decade  to  another. 

FORESTRY  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

In  concluding  the  report  of  the  work  of  the  year  I  renew  the  expression 
of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  Forestry  Experiment  Stations  by  the 
Government,  alone  or  in  connection  with  the  several  States  through  their 
agiicultural  colleges,  is  very  desirable  and  ought  not  longer  to  be  delayed. 
Such  stations  are  greatly  needed.  They  are  needed,  among  other  things, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  best  methods  of  planting  and  cultivating 
trees,  to  ascertain  the  adaptation  of  trees  to  different  eoils  and  expos- 
ures, to  decide  some  questions  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  trees  upon 
tiie  atmosphere  in  their  vicinity,  to  investigate  the  history  and  habits 
of  insects  which  are  injurious  to  trees  and  the  means  of  checking  their 
ravages.  There  are  a  great  many  questions  in  regard  to  the  growth 
and  management  of  trees,  arising  from  time  to  time,  which  for  their  sat- 
isfactory investigation  require  some  such  agency  as  an  Experiment 
Stationj^  where  scientific  and  patient  observation  can  be  secured  under 
the  most  advantageous  circumstances  and  without  disturbance  or  in- 
terruption. Such  experiment  stations  might  well  be  established  in 
each  of  our  States.  In  every  point  of  view  they  would  be  advantageous. 
It  might  be  desirable,  perhaps,  for  the  General  Government  to  eo-oi)er- 
ate  with  the  States  by  making  appropriations  which  would  in  part  meet 
the  expenses  of  such  stations,  and  having  in  return  a  voice  in  their  man> 
agement.  But  it  would  seem  that  there  should  be  one,  if  not  more,  of 
such  stations,  which  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment alone,  which  should  be  managed  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
way  and  be  restricted  in  its  investigations  by  no  local  situation  or  con- 
siderations. 

SCHOOLS  OF  FORESTRY. 

In  my  report  of  Isfst  year  I  gave  such  consideration  to  the  subject  of 
Schools  of  Forestry  and  treated  of  them  at  such  length  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  occasion  now  to  do  more  than  express  the  opinion  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  lay  the  foundation  of  at  least  one  such 
school  of  instruction  in  forestry. 
Eespectfully  submitted. 

K  H.  EGLBSTON, 
Chief  of  Bwreau  of  Forestry. 
Hon.  George  B.  Loring, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  my  annoal  report  for  the 
cuTrent  year,  embracing  the  results  of  the  more  important  experiments 
and  investigations  of  tbe  Veterinary  Division  previous  to  the  passage 
of  the  act  creating  this  Bureau,  and  a  part  of  the  work  accomplished 
since  its  organization.  For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau^  embracing  the  results  of  experiments  in  the  laboratory  and 
exx>erim6ntal  stations,  and  many  important  investigations  made  by  its 
exx^erts  and  agents,  I  have  to  refer  you  to  the  First  Annual  Beport  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Bespectfhlly  submitted. 

D.  E.  SALMON^,  D.  V.  M., 
Chief  of  Buredu  of  Animal  Industry, 
Hon.  Oeobge  B.  LoBma, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


INVESTIGATIONS  OF  PLEUROPNEUMONIA. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUjVIBIA. 

No  systematic  inspection  of  cattle  has  yet  been  made  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  we  have  secured  a  number  of  sick  cows  which  have 
been  slaughtered  and  examined  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
disease  from  which  they  were  suffering.  Other  cases  have  been  brought 
to  our  attention  by  Dr.  Townshend,  the  able  health  of^cer  of  the  District, 
in  regard  to  which  we  have  made  all  the  investigations  that  were  pos- 
sible. During  the  year  we  have  in  this  way  found  the  disease  in  ten 
stables  in  which  more  than  one  cow  was  kept,  and  in  three  others  in 
which  the  diseased  animal  was  the  only  one  owned.  In  one  stable  two 
have  died  ;  in  a  second,  one  had  died  and  two  were  sick ;  in  a  third 
five  had  died  and  six  were  more  or  less  affected :  in  a  fourth,  two  had 
been  lost  ^  in  a  fifth,  six  had  been  lost ;  in  a  sixtn,  five  had  died }  in  a 
seventh,  three  had  died ;  and  in  the  remaining  three  stables  the  loss,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been  one  animal  each. 

The  total  number  of  animals  referred  to  above  is  twenty-seven  which 
have  died,  and  eight  which  were  sick  at  inspection.  In  these  cases  the 
symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  of  the  animals  examined  were 
those  of  contagious  pleuropneumonia,  and  the  history,  when  it  could 
be  obtained,  also  pointed  in  this  direction.  The  following  instance  is 
an  illustration  of  this : 

A  cow  belonging  to  Mrs.  Flanigan,  of  Benning's  road,  was  discovered 
sick,  May  22, 1883.    The  symptoms  were  a  severe,  dry  cough,  emacia- 
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tion,  arched  back,  extended  head,  and  turning  out  of  the  elbows.  Per- 
cussion and  auscultation  showed  that  there  was  dullness  and  loss  of 
respiratory  murmur  over  the  right  lung. 

This  animal  was  preserved  until  August  27,  and  then  slaughtered. 
The  anterior  portion  of  the  right  lung  was  found  to  contain  a  large 
encysted  mass  of  hepatized  lung  tissue,  fully  5  inches  in  diameter^ 
which  was  beginning  to  disintegrate  and  break  down  into  pus.  The 
left  lung  was  affected  with  chronic  bronchitis,  and  many  of  the  bronchi 
were  filled  with  a  thick,  white,  tenacious  pus. 

The  disease  was  brought  to  this  stable  in  the  latter  part  of  December, 
1882,  by  a  cow  dealer  who  lives  near  the  navy -yard.  She  presented 
symptoms  of  disease  in  about  two  weeks,  after  purchase  and  lingered 
for  six  weeks  with  symptoms  of  acute  lung  disease.  Three  weeks  after 
the  death  of  this  first  cow  a  second  became  sick,  with  similar  symptoms, 
and  died  after  four  weeks'  illness. 

Two  others  were  successively  affected  in  a  similar  manner  and  died  ; 
and,  finally,  the  fifth  came  down  with  the  disease  about  the  1st  of  May, 
1883. 

On  May  29, 1883,  we  received  at  the  Veterinary  Experiment  Station  a 
cow  from  the  stable  of  Catharine  Bresnahan,  of  Lincoln  avenue.  This 
animal  was  somewhat  tympanitic  and  stood  with  arched  back,  elbows 
turned  out,  and  extended  head.  With  each  expiration  there  was  a  load 
moan.  Examination  over  the  lungs  revealed  dullness,  tenderness,  and 
loss  of  respiration  on  the  right  side. 

This  animal  died  during  the  night  of  June  3,  and  was  examined  the 
following  day.  The  right  lung  was  found  to  be  firmly  attached  to  the 
ribs  and  diaphragm  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  contact.  This  lung 
was  almost  completely  hepatized;  the  posterior  part  was  gangrenous; 
the  median  portion  showed  old  hepatization,  in  which  there  was  little 
difference  in  color  between  the  lobular  and  the  interlobular  tissue, 
while  the  anterior  portion  was  freshly  hepatized  and  presented  the  dis- 
tinctly marbled  appearance  seen  in  acute  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  thought 
by  some  to  be  characteristic  of  that  disease.  The  condition  of  this  lung 
showed  beyond  question  thatthe  inflammation  was  aprogressiveone.  and, 
beginning  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  organ,  had  successively  in- 
vaded the  median  and  anterior  portions. 

The  existence  oY  inflammation  of  diff'erent  ages,  showing  the  pro- 
gressive character  of  the  disease,  is  now  regarded  by  the  leading  author- 
ities of  Europe  as  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  distinguishing  between 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  and  the  sporadic  inflammations  of  the  res- 
piratory organs.  The  pleural  cavity  contained  about  a  quart  of  effusion, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  was  of  a  deep  rta 
color. 

This  animal  presented,  consequently,  all  the  symptoms  andposf-morfem 
appearances  described  as  peculiar  to  pleuropneumonia.  The  only  his- 
tory that  could  be  obtained  was  that  a  number  of  cows  had  previously 
l>een  affected  in  this  stable  with  similar  symptoms. 

September  18, 1883, 1  examined  a  cow  on  Nineteenth  street,  which  had 
rapid  and  difficult  breathing,  with  extended  head  and  elbows  turned  out 
as  in  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  There  was  dullness  over  the  lower  half 
of  both  lungs,  with  resonance  above,  but  no  respiratory  murmur  ooold 
be  detected  over  the  left  side  from  the  shoulder  backward.  This  ani- 
mal died  on  the  morning  of  September  21,  and  on  examination  the  left 
lung  was  found  solidly  attached  to  the  ribs  and  <liai)hragm.  There  Was 
an  abundant  effusion  of  liquid  into  the  i)leural  cavity  ;  the  pericardium 
was  greatly  distended  and  attached  to  the  costal  pleura.    On  seotion 
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the  lang  was  Ibnnd  free  from  hepatization^  bat  the  pericardinm  was 
greatly  thickeued  and  transform^  into  a  fibrons  cyst  inclosing  the 
heart.  The  surface  of  the  heart  showed  that  this  organ  had  been  in- 
tensely inflamed;  it  was  roughened  and  covered  with  granulations, 
mostly  gray  in  color,  but  over  parts  of  the  surface  mottled  with  deep 
red.  The  heart  tissue,  to  a  depth  of  half  an  inch  from  the  surface^  had 
undergone  fibrous  degeneratiouy  was  colorless,  and  resisted  the  knife. 
A  painting  was  made  of  this  organ  and  is  reproduced  in  this  report  as 
Plate  IV* ;  it  shows  very  plainly  the  thickened  pericardium,  the  mottled 
apx)earance  of  the  surface  of  the  heart,  which  organ  was  cut  across  to 
reveal  the  depth  of  the  fibrous  degeneration. 

There  may  be  a  question  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  this  disease — 
whether  it  was  induced  by  the  virus  of  lung  plagne  or  whether  by  other 
causes.  Ko  diseased  animals  had  been  introduced  on  the  place,  bnt 
there  had  been  opportunity  of  exposure  to  animals  running  at  large. 
The  absence  of  hepatization  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  not 
lung  plague.  This  disease  quite  often  confines  itself  to  the  serous  mem- 
branes without  appreciably  affecting  the  lung  tissue,  and  pericarditis 
and  epicarditis  are  manifestations  which  have  been  described  as  occar- 
ring  in  the  infected  stables  of  Europe.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore, 
that  this  affection  was  the  result  of  exposure  to  the  lung-plague  virus. 

Jannary  12, 1884,  three  cows  were  slaughtered  at  the  Veterinary  Ex- 
periment Station  in  presence  of  Hon.  James  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  of  delegates  from  the 
Chicago  convention  of  stockmen  and  of  distinguished  veterinarians,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  character  of  the  disease  fix>m  which  the  cattle 
in  this  vicinity  were  suffering.  The  first  one  was  a  young  cow  t^at  I 
found  January  1, 1884,  at  the  stable  of  the  owner  near  Washington. 
At  tiiat  time  her  breathing  was  rapid  and  labored,  a  distinct  grunt  or 
moan  being  emitted  at  each  expiration.  On  percussion  over  the  region 
occupied  by  the  lungs  the  right  side  was  found  perfectly  dull  and  with- 
out resonance,  while  the  left  side  was  resonant  over  the  upper  half,  but 
very  dull  below.  Auscultation  showed  complete  loss  of  respiratory 
murmur  over  the  whole  of  tlie  right  and  over  the  lower  part  of  the  left 
side.    There  was  no  cough. 

This  cow  had  been  purchased  about  a  month  previously,  from  a  dealer 
who  had  brought  her  from  the  Slienandoah  Valley,  in  Virginia,  and  had 
kept  her  for  a  number  of  days  (the  exact  time  not  known)  at  his  stable 
in  Washington.  She  was  noticed  to  isolate  herself  from  the  remaiuder 
of  the  herd  while  at  pasture,  and  to  be  disinclined  to  move,  almost  as 
soon  as  she  was  placed  with  the  herd.  She  commenced  moaning  at 
each  expiration  more  than  two  weeks  before  I  saw  her,  and  wa.s  then 
separated  from  the  other  animals.  January  2  she  was  removed  to  the 
Experiment  Station,  her  temperature  at  that  time  being  about  103^  F. 

This  cow  died  during  the  night  of  January  11,  and  was  examined 
about  11  o'clock  the  following  day.  On  opening  the  thorax  about  2 
gallons  of  amber-colored  liquid  escaped.  The  right  lung  was  solidly 
attached  to  the  costal  pleura  and  diaphragm  by  thick  false  membranes 
of  recent  formation.  On  the  left  side  the  attachments  were  not  so  ex- 
tensive, and  the  membranes  were  of  still  more  recent  growth.  On  each 
side  there  were  thick  masses  of  coagulated  lymph,  weighing  from  2  to 
3  pounds,  and  of  a  whitish  color  and  fiim  consistency,  which  indicated 

•Plates  rV  to  XII  inclusive  are  duplicates  of  the  plates  which  accompany  the  re- 
port of  Dr.  Salmon  in  the  First  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and 
axe  gimilftrly  ntunbered. 
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their  formation  a  number  of  days  before  the  death  of  the  animal.  The 
lung  tissue  presented  no  signs  of  hepatization. 

The  second  cow  examined  was  brought  to  the  Station  over  two 
months  before,  and  at  the  time  of  this  examination  was  somewhat 
emaciated.  She  was  coughing  when  first  seen,  had  little  appetite,  and 
an  examination  of  the  lungs  showed  dullness  and  loss  of  respiratory 
murmur  over  the  lower  part  of  the  right  lung. 

Three  animals  had  previously  been  lost  in  the  stable  from  which  she 
came,  and  before  death  they  presented  symptoms  of  lung  disease. 

This  cow  was  slaughtered,  and  on  opening  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
the  left  lung  was  found  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  and  the  right  lung 
to  the  costal  pleura.  The  right  lung  contained  four  or  five  masses, 
varying  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  thin  cjrst 
wall  and  composed  of  hepatized  lung  tissue  in  a  disintegrating  condi- 
tion. 

The  third  animal,  which  was  also  somewhat  emaciated,  was  obtained 
January  10,  from  a  stable  where  two  cows  had  been  lost  in  the  preced- 
ing summer.  She  had  been  purchased  for  $50  two  or  three  months 
before  she  sickened,  and  was  at  that  time  in  good  health.  When 
brought  to  the  Station  her  temperature  was  104^  F.,  and  there  was  com- 
plete dullness  and  loss  of  respiration  over  the  left  lung.  Her  condition 
wa^  substantially  the  same  on  the  day  of  examination,  January  12. 
When,  after  slaughter,  the  ribs  of  the  left  side  were  removed,  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  amoer-colored  liquid  escaped.  This  lung  was  com- 
pletely hepatized  and  solidly  attached  to  both  the  ribs  and  ^aphragm. 
A  section  of  the  lung  disclosed  the  interlobular  tissue  distended  with 
lymph,  though  not  to  the  degree  sometimes  seen.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  distinct  marbled  appearance,  and  a  difference  of  coloration 
between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  lung  that  probably  resulted 
from  a  difference  in  the  age  of  the  hepatization  in  these  two  portions. 
The  right  lung  of  this  animal  was  in  a  normal  condition. 

A  fourth  cow  was  obtained  &om  a  Washington  stable  the  same  day 
that  the  above  examinations  were  made.  She  died  during  the  night  of 
January  12.  Her  appearance  before  death  and  the  condition  of  her 
lungs  when  examined  were  very  similar  to  that  of  the  .third  cow  men- 
tioned above. 

May  1, 1884,  a  sick  cow  was  reported  at  Miss  Fannin's,  on  M  street, 
in  this  city.  She  was  examined  the  same  day  and  found  to  be  moaning 
with  each  expiration;  her  breathing  was  labored ;  there  was  salivation, 
extended  head,  and  elbows  turned  out.  The  bronchial  breathing  was 
loudest  on  the  right  side ;  the  left  side  was  very  dull  on  percussion  up 
to  and  somewhat  above  the  median  line.  The  right  side  had  a  dull 
area  at  lower  portion  of  thorax  and  another  above  the  median  line. 

May  5,  this  animal,  now  sinking  rapidly  and  al^ready  tympanitic,  was 
slaughtered.  The  autopsy  revealed  the  left  lung  completely  solidified 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  part  of  the  anterior  lobe.  Various 
stages  of  infiammation  were  to  be  seen  in  the  different  parts  of  the  lung. 
There  were  thick  false  membranes  and  solid  adhesions  to  the  dia- 
phragm and  costal  pleura.  The  right  lung  was  extremely  emphysema- 
tous, and  parts  of  it  adherent  to  the  costal  pleura,  but  there  was  no 
hepatization  of  its  tissues. 

CONNECTICUT. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1883, 1  investigated  an  outbreak  of  dis- 
ease at  Salem,  Conn.,  which  had  affected  cattle  on  the  farms  of  H.  E. 
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Williams  and  Captain  Seaman,  of  that  place.  The  history  of  this  out- 
break may  be  snmmamed  as  follows :  Hon.  E.  H.  Hyde,  of  the  State 
Commission  on  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,  first  Tisited  the  farm  of 
"Mi.  Williams  on  August  8,  and  at  that  time  found  a  young  bull  in  the 
lot  partially  recovered  from  an  attack  of  disease,  and  a  cow  and  an  ox 
were  both  very  sick  with  what  he  considered  to  be  the  typical  symptoms 
of  pleuro-pneumonia.  At  Captain  Seaman's  a  cow  was  very  sick  and 
presented  the  same  symptoms  as  were  seen  with  the  affected  cattle  be- 
longing to  Williams. 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Eice,  of  Hartford,  was  called,  and  on  arrival, 
Williams'  cow  was  found  to  have  died  during  the  night. 

A  post-morteni  examination  was  made  and  the  lung  found  attached  to 
the  walls  of  thechest;  when  cut  across  it  was  seen  to  be  solidly  hepatized, 
of  a  marbled  appearance,  and  presented  all  the  characters  of  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia.  Tlie  Commission  advised  slaughter,  which  was  ob- 
jected to,  but  the  same  day,  after  the  departure  of  the  State  officers,  the 
sick  ox  belonging  to  Williams  and  the  cow  belonging  to  Seaman  were 
slaughtered.  These  animals  were  not  examined  professionally,  but  the 
descriptions  which  I  received  from  those  who  were  present  were  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  me  that  the  lungs  were  solidified  and  attached  to  the 
ribs. 

August  29, 1  visited  Mr.  Williams'  farm  and  learned  from  him  the 
particulars  of  the  outbreak.  The  first  symptoms  of  disease  were  seen 
in  one  of  the  cows  June  20,  and  a  second  cow  was  attacked  on  June  23 ; 
both  of  these  died  from  the  effects  of  the  disease  July  3.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit,  August  29,  there  were  six  animals  on  the  place :  one  ox, 
quite  sick,  with  left  lung  solidified ;  one  Jersey  cow,  had  been  quite 
sick  but  was  now  better;  one  young  Jersey  bull,  with  left  lung  solidi- 
fied, and  three  Jersey  cows,  in  which  I  found  no  evidence  of  disease. 
Only  one  animal  had  been  brought  on  the  place  within  a  year  preceding 
the  outbreak,  and  that  was  a  Jersey  cow  named  Mollie  Lathrop  3d, 
No.  7627.  She  was  obtained  by  exchange  with  Chaiies  Decline,  of  New 
Durham,  N.  J.,  on  April  10, 1883.  This  cow  aborted  the  last  of  May, 
but  lias  shown  no  other  signs  of  sickness.  At  the  time  of  examination 
she  was  in  fine  condition,  fat,  glossy,  with  no  cough  and  no  signs  of 
lung  disease,  revealed  by  either  auscultation  or  percussion. 

1  visited  Charles  DecUne  at  New  Durham,  N.  J.,  on  August  30.  He 
stated  to  me  that  he  exchanged  cows  with  Williams  about  April  16. 
His  cow  went  to  New  London  on  the  same  boat  that  the  other  returned 
by.  According  to  the  statement  of  Williams'  farmer,  the  two  cows  were 
together  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  New  London.  The  cow  Decline 
receive  from  Williams  sickened  about  the  last  of  May.  About  a  week 
later  she  and  another  Jersey  cow,  which  stood  beside  her,  and  which 
was  also  sick,  were  killed  and  examined  by  his  son,  who  is  a  veterinary 
surgeon.  Both  were  affected  with  lung  disease,  whiqji  he  pronounced 
to  h^  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  lungs  were  hepatized,  marbled  in  color, 
and  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

Decline  purchased  Mollie  3d  of  Mr.  Whitenack,  of  Dunellen,  N.  J., 
December  13, 1881.  He  says  that  he  never  had  any  disease  among  his 
cattle  until  after  the  cow  arrived  from  Connecticut,  and  attributes  the 
infection  to  her. 

It  was  evident  that  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  disease  in  these  two  herds  had  been  concealed,  but  it  was  very  cer- 
tain that  the  disease  had  existed  in  both  herds,  and  it  w:as  very  proba- 
ble that  one  of  the  herds  had  been  infected  as  the  result  of  the  exchange 
referred  to  above.    Considering  that  there  had  been  no  disease  in  Con- 
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iiecticut  until  nine  weeks  after  the  exchange,  and  that  it  was  admitted 
to  have  existed  in  Decline's  herd  four  weeks  earlier  than  it  appeared 
amonjr  Williams'  cattle;  and  considering,  further,  that  the  vicinity  of 
New  Durham  has  long  been  infected  with  pleoro-pneumonia  while  none 
had  previously  existed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salem,  and  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  the  disease  was  carried  from  New  Jersey  to  Connecticut. 
There  is  one  other  jwssibility,  however,  viz.,  that  both  cows  were  in- 
fected on  the  boat  or  between  the  boat  landing  and  Decline's  place. 

This  theory  is  not  probable,  for  the  reason  that  a  second  cow  was  sick 
at  Decline's  by  the  last  of  May,  and  this  would  require  the  assumption 
that  two  full  periods  of  incubation  bad  elapsed  between  April  16  and 
May  30  5  that  is,  within  six  weeks.  Now,  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  pe- 
riod of  incubation  of  pleuro-pnenmonia  is  less  than  four  weeks,  and  it 
is  generally  longer  than  this ;  consequently,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  in 
two  successive  cases  on  the  same  farm  it  would  be  reduced  to  three 
weeks.  The  admitted  fact  that  both  sickened  at  about  the  same  time 
is  an  indication  that  both  were  infected  at  the  same  time,  and  from  a 
common  source,  rather  than  that  one  contracted  the  disease  from  the 
other. 

A  second  visit  was  made  to  the  farm  September  7,  in  company  with 
Hon.  E.  H.  Hyde  and  T.  S.  Gold,  of  the  State  Commission  on  Diseases 
of  Animals,  and  Doctors  Thayer,  Eice,  and  Parkinson.  At  this  time  the 
bull  and  ox  still  presented  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  cow, 
Mollie  3d,  was  again  carefully  examined  and  showed  a  rather  large 
area  of  dullness  over  the  region  of  the  heart  and  another  low  down 
on  the  right  side.  My  own  opinion  was  that  this  dullness  did  not  indi- 
cate any  disease  of  the  lungs,  though  some  of  tbi^  others  thought  dif- 
ferently. It  was  admitted  by  all,  however,  that  there  were  no  positive 
signs  of  diseased  lungs  in  her  case. 

A  third  visit  was  made,  in  company  with  the  same  gentlemen,  with 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Thayer,  September  12,  when  the  ox  mentioned 
above  was  slaughtered  and  examined.  This  animal  was  now  believed 
by  the  owner  to  have  recovered.  The  autopsy  revealed  the  left  lung 
solidly  attached  over  a  large  surface  to  the  thoracic  wall  and  dia- 
phragm. One-third  of  the  organ  was  encysted  and  beginning  to  disin- 
tegrate, another  third  showed  more  recent  hex>atization  and  was  not 
yet  encysted.  A  section  showed  the  characteristic  marbled  appearance, 
and  the  difference  in  the  age  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  various 
parts  of  the  lung. 

Members  of  the  State  Commission  have  since  informed  me  that  the 
bull  continued  to  fail  and  was  destroyed  by  the  owner  on  the  27th  of 
October.  Before  this,  however,  the  Commission  was  called  Seiytember 
18  to  see  a  new  case  of  the  disease,  which  had  developed  on  ^e  farm 
of  Amos  Williams,  the  second  neighbor  south  from  the  originally  in- 
fected premises.  « This  was  a  cow,  which  presented  the  typical  symp- 
toms and  post-9na7'tem  appearances  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  having  been 
condemned  and  killed  by  the  Commission. 

To  recapitulate :  H.  E.  Williams  had  seven  animals  affected  oat  of  his 
herd  of  nine  by  the  introduction  of  the  cow  from  New  Jersey,  which 
animal  was  so  slightly  diseased  as  never  to  attract  attention.  Of  the 
seven  sick  ones  three  died  of  the  disease.  Two  of  those  slaughtered 
probably  could  not  have  recovered ;  one  of  the  slaughtered  oxen  was 
improving,  while  the  remaining  cow  was  very  sick  wl^n  I  last  saw  her. 
The  adjoining  farm  on  the  north  and  the  second  one  on  the  south  each 
lost  one  animal  fVom  the  disease.  There  were,  consequently,  nine  ani- 
m$iB  affected  in  this  outbreak. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

October  3  and  4  I  visited  Chester  Couu ty,  IVinisylvania,  in  company 
with  Mr.  T.  J.  Edge,  special  agent  of  the  governor,  and  Dr.  Bridge,  State 
Veterinarian.  On  the  farm  of  W.  r.  Thomas  I  witnessed  the  slaughter 
of  3  cows,  and  on  tlio  farm  of  J.  H.  Garret  I  saw  5  others  killed, 
these  having  been  condemned  by  the  State  authorities  as  aft'ected  with 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  autopsies  revealed  the  existence  of 
a  very  similar  condition  in  each  of  the  animals.  In  most  cases  a  whole 
lang  was  hepatized  and  firmly  attached  to  the  diaphragm  and  ribs.  In 
several  of  the  animals  both  lungs  were  alfected.  The  pleural  cavity 
contained  large  quantities  of  straw-colored  effusion,  and  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  lungs  was  excessively  distended  with  exudation  of  a  simi- 
lar liquid.  The  inflammation  was  very  plainly  of  a  progressive  char- 
acter, and  the  marbling  of  tlie  lung  was  as  distinct  as  in  any  cases  I  have 
ever  seen. 

The  disease  was  introduced  into  this  section  by  a  car-load  of  14  cows 
brought  by  John  Noble  from  Baltimore.  Where  these  cows  were  orig- 
inally infected  is  a  contested  point  between  the  authorities  of  Penn- 
svlvania  and  those  of  Maryland ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  outbreak  near  West  Chester  was  caused  by  this  lot  of  animals. 

These  cows  were  sold  as  follows :  July  19,  to  W.  H.  Shepherd,  1 ;  July 
26,  to  W.  P.  Thomas,  3 ;  July  20,  to  H.  Euches,  4 ;  July  27,  to  J.  H. 
(Garret,  2 ;  August  1,  to  J.  Kelly,  2 ;  not  traced  at  time  of  report,  2. 

Mr.  Shepherd's  cow  was  found  sick  with  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  September  8,  and  slaughtered  by  the  State  authorities.  The 
antopsy  revealed  the  characteristic  lesions  of  lung  plague.  September 
13  a  cow  was  found  affected  with  the  same  disease  and  slaughtered  on 
Mr.  Garret's  farm.  September  29  it  was  necessary  to  slaughter  one  of 
Mr.  Thomas'  cows.  October  1  it  was  found  that  two  cows  had  already 
died  on  Mr.  Euches'  farm,  and  that  six  others  were  sick. 

According  to  information  received  from  Dr.  Bridge,  October  23, 1884, 
the  number  of  cattle  exposed  and  slaughtered  on  account  of  sickness 
was  as  follows : 


Owner  Number 

exposed. 


W.  P.  Thomas.., 
Hosier  Baeh«t... 

.T.  H.  Qarrot- 

W.  H.  Shepherd 


Nnmber 
klUed. 


Total 


Eight  adjoining  herds  were  infected  by  the  above,  as  lollows: 


42 

21) 

1 

42 
V2 
14 

1 

l»5  j 

1 

69 

ollows: 

Owner.  i  ^'"»"»'er    ^^««»h•^ 


17 

11  3 


•I 


W.H.  Pratt -.-. 

M.&Oarrett 

K.  J.  Lewis I  ir» 

C.Smodley i  T2 

GeoP.Haghcs 1  2u                  ft 

W.jr.Datton I  lo                10 

W.Xtana !  r.                i 

Lu  y.  and  W.  S.  Smedley 21                 0 


Total I  127  50 
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The  affected  cows  which  I  saw  were  native  animals  in  good  condition. 
They  had  excellent  pastures  to  run  on,  and  there  was  no  local  cause 
wha^ver  which  could  be  suspected  of  producing  this  or  any  other 
disease.  Besides,  the  time  of  year  was  not  one  in  which  acute  lung- 
diseases  are  seen  among  cattle.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  affected  lungs 
which  I  saw  when  in  this  State  showed  the  typical  lesions  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia so  plainly  that,  according  to  the  best  authorities  in  the 
veterinary  profession  the  world  over,  any  one  of  them  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  afford  a  safe  basis  for  diagnosing  the  disease. 

Besides  the  herds  infected  by  the  contagion  introduced  with  the  lot 
of  cattle  from  Baltimore,  six  herds  have  been  infected  from  other  sources 
since  September,  1883.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  exposed 
in  each  of  these  and  the  number  destroyed  after  showing  symptoms  of 
the  disease: 


Owner. 


F.Carr 

W.  Williamaon 

F.  Galloy » 

Heisey 

Myers 

J.Noble .• 

Total 

Total  in  preceding  tables 

Total  for  state  of  Pennsylvania 


296 


Xnmber 

Number 

exposed. 

killed. 

3 

1 

5 

2 

20 

14 

9 

5 

17 

2 

10 

0 

04 

24 

232 

119 

143 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Dr.  Bowland,  an  Inspector  of  this  Department,  stationed  at  Jersey  City, 
K.  J.,  discovered  during  the  summer  of  1883  that  animals  affected  with 
pleuro-pneumonia  were  being  shipped  to  New  York  from  Hunterdon 
County,  N'ew  Jersey.  An  investigation  was  ordered  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Hunt, 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  board  of  health,  and  a  number  of 
herds  were  found  in  Hunterdon  County  which  had  been  for  some  time 
affected  with  this  disease.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  owner  of  the 
affected  herds  was  a  large  cattle  dealer  who  gathered  up  cheap  animals 
from  variou^  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  ad- 
ditional fact  that  the  disease  had  been  upon  his  premises  for  an  indefi- 
nite time,  the  origin  of  the  trouble  could  not  be  satisfactorily  traced. 

The  owners  of  the  infected  herds  had  resorted  to  inoculation  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  it  was  said  that  all  fresh  animals  which 
arrived  were  speedily  inoculated.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  losses 
were  very  heavy,  though  their  full  extent  could  not  be  ascertained.  Dr. 
Miller,  who  investigated  the  condition  of  these  animals,  November  1, 
informed  me  that  out  of  one  herd,  containing  60  head,  22  had  been  lost ; 
from  another  containing  65  head,  8  were  known  to  have  died,  and  1  was 
killed  to  obtain  virus  for  inoculation ;  from  another,  containing  46  head, 
8  had  died ;  from  a  fourth,  containing  70  head,  10  had  died ;  and  from 
a  fifth,  6  had  died.  There  had,  consequently,  been  at  least  55  deaths ; 
in  addition,  a  certain  number  had  partially  recovered,  and  some  diseased 
animals  had  been  sold. 

According  to  the  best  information  we  could  obtain  the  total  number  ' 
of  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  which  had  occurred  in  this  county  was 
not  less  than  100.    These  herds  were  quarantined  and  the  State  authori- 
ties are  doing  everything  possible  with  their  limited  appropriation  to 
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stamp  out  the  disease;  but  where  so  many  animals  have  been  exposed, 
and  where  the  contagion  has  been  sown  broadcast  over  the  pastures  of 
half  a  dozen  farms,  experience  shows  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
remove  all  danger  except  by  killing  all  animals  exposed  and  quaran- 
tining the  farms  for  a  long  time. 

MARYLAND. 

•  Owing  to  the  variety  of  reports  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  Maryland,  Dr.  Kose  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Balti- 
more during  the  last  week  of  October,  1883,  and  examine  a  sufficient 
number  of  stables  to  form  a  basis  for  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  disease  in  that  section.  The  cases  of  sickness  men- 
tioned are  only  those  in  whicJi  the  symptoms  indicated  pleuropneu- 
monia.  The  following  is  a  list  of  stables  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  examined,  with  a  condensed  summary  of  the  information  ob- 
tained : 

Stable  No.    1:  CoataiuB  thirty-tive  cows.      One  chronic  case,  two  recent  deaths. 

Stable  No.    2 :  Thiileen  cows.    No  disease. 

Stable  No.    3 :  Sixteen  cows.     One  chronic  case,  two  recent  deaths. 

Stable  No.    -I :  Seven  cows.    No  information. 

Stable  No.    5  :  Nineteen  cows.    Admit  that  cows  are  exchanged  as  soon  as  they 

show  signs  of  disease. 

Stable  No.    G :  Nine  cows.    Three  recent  deaths. 

Stable  No.    7:  Two  cows.    Admits  recent  deaths  from  lung  disease. 

Stable  No.    8  :  Thirteen  cows.     Two  recent  deaths  from  acute  lung  disease. 

Stable  No.    9  :  Seventeen  cows.     Have  lost  many  in  the  iiast.    All  are  now  well. 

Stable  No.  10 :  Eighteen  cows.     Have  lost  two  during  the  summei*. 

Stable  No.  11 :  Nineteen  cows.  Would  neither  allow  an  examination  nor  give  in- 
formation. 

Stable  No.  12 :  Seven  cows.    None  sick.    No  information. 

Stable  No.  i:{ :  Eleven  cows.     None  sick. 

Stable  No.  14  :  Fifty-six  cows.    One  acute  and  four  chronic  oases  of  pleuro-pneu- 

m'ouia.     Have  lost  heavily  in  past  years. 

Stable  No.  15 :   Eighteen  cows.     Five  sick  with  acute  lung  disease  within  two 

montls,  of  which  three  died. 

Stable  No.  16:  Forty-two  cows.    Acknowledge  a  loss  of  over  200  cows  from  lung 

disease  within  three  years.     Several  now  coughing. 

Stable  No.  17 :  Fifty  animals.    No  disease. 

Stable  No.  IS:  Thirty-six  animals.     No  disease. 

Stable  No.  19:  Original  herd  12  animals.  Three  died  during  September  and  October. 

Calf  died  in  October  which  State  Veterinarian  exaniined  and  pro- 
nounced affected  with  pleuro- pneumonia.  Three  still  sick  with 
same  disease.  Fiibt  cow  to  sicken  came  from  another  stable  in 
Baltimore  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  herds  in  the  nineteen  stables  referred  to  above  contained  398  ani- 
mals, of  which  12  were  found  to  be  sick  or  only  partially  recovered  at 
the  time  of  inspection;  3  cows  had  recently  been  exchanged  while  sick, 
and  18  recent  deaths  had  occurred.  The  total  number  of  animals  which 
had  recently  sickened  with  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  above 
stables  was,  consequently,  33,  or  8.3  i)er  cent. 

lliis  inspection,  while  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  very  accnrate  indica- 
tion of  the  proportion  of  the  Baltimore  dairy  cattle  which  are  con- 
stantly affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  is  nevertheless  sufficient  to 
show  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  stables  are  infected,  and  that 
many  cases  of  the  disease  occur. 

A  considerable  number  of  inoculation  and  cohabitation  experiments 
have  been  made  and  are  still  in  progress,  and  will  be  given  in  detail  in 
the  First  A^^"^^i  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
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On  the  15th  day  of  July,  1884,  Dr.  Trumbower  was  requested  to  visit 
a  cow  at  Sterling,  111.,  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Keefer.  He  found  one  of 
bis  thoroughbred  Jersey  cows,  aged  about  six  years,  with  the  following 
symptoms: 

The  skin  was  abnormally  dry  and  dead-looking,  the  animal  standing 
with  the  head  extended  and  the  ears  slightly  drooping,  coughing  fre- 
quently and  protruding  the  tongue.  The  character  of  the  cough  was 
dry,  harsh,  and  rather  weak,  but  not  very  painful.  The  eyes  were 
bright  and  prominent,  respiration  50,  pulse  94,  weak  but  regular,  tem- 
perature 103.8^  F.  Auscultation  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  revealed 
a  subcrepitant  sound  immediately  behind  the  shoulder,  a  little  below 
the  median  line.  In  the  middle  and  superior  regions  the  respiratory 
murmur  was  slightly  augmented ;  percussion  elicited  a  trifling  dullness 
over  the  lower  third  of  Sie  fourth  and  fifth  ribs.  In  other  parts  no  ab- 
normal sound  was  produced,  with  the  exception  of  a  slightly-increased 
resonance  over  the  middle  and  superior  regions.  On  the  left  side  a  loud 
murmur  or  sonorous  rhonchus  was  heard  in  the  median  region  behind 
the  shoulder,  accompanied  by  a  dry  and  soft  rubbing  sound;  below  this 
part  no  respiratory  murmur  was  audible,  but  in  the  act  of  coughing  a 
gurgling  or  splashing  sound  was  heard  as  that  of  a  liquid  being  sud- 
denly agitated  in  a  cavity.  Percussion  revealed  dullness  over  the  cen- 
tral and  lower  posterior  portions  of  the  lung.  No  abnormal  sensitive- 
ness was  manifested  by  pressure  being  appUed  along  the  spine  or  per- 
cussion over  the  chest.    The  history  of  this  case  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Keefer  saw  this  cow.  Lass  O'Lowrie,  on  the  stock-farm  of  W.  C. 
Clarke,  Geneva,  111.,  on  the  6th  day  of  April.  At  the  same  time  he  also 
saw  there  two  other  cows,  Tama  Warren  and  ISTutrina  of  Tunlaw;  all 
three  had  the  appearance  of  unthriftiness,  the  hair  looking  rough  and 
dry,  but  this  was  attributed  to  a  severe  winter  without  proper  care, 
aud,  in  the  case  of  Lass  O'Lowrie,  to  recent  calving.  On  the  6th  of 
June  Mr.  Keefer  bought  the  latter  animal  from  |Mr.  Clarke  ui>on  the 
representation  that  she  was  perfectly  healthy.  She  was  shipped  on  the 
8th,  and  was  four  hours  in  transit.  When  Mr.  Keefer  took  her  from  the 
car  and  drove  her  to  his  place  she  coughed  frequently,  and  her  hair  looked 
bad.  She  was  thin  in  flesh  and  yielded  no  milk.  She  calved  some  time 
in  March  and  was  again  pregnant.  From  this  time  on  she  gradually  be- 
came poorer  and  weaker.  The  milk  secretion  remained  entirely^  suspended . 
She  stood  in  the  field  away  from  the  other  cattle,  and  usually  rested  on 
the  right  side  when  in  a  recumbent  position.  Rumination  was  entirely 
suspended,  appetite  capricious,  cough  increasing  in  frequency,  and  had 
paroxysms  of  almost  incessant  coughing,  lasting  in  the  early  morning 
for  an  hour  or  longer ;  nose  alternately  moist  and  dry ;  occasionally  a 
string  of  mucus  would  be  noticed  to  drop  from  the  nostrils ;  the  oough 
became  more  painful  and  the  tongue  was  protruded  in  the  act ;  frequent 
grating  of  the  teeth  was  heard ;  no  irregularity  of  the  pulse  or  tympa- 
nitis was  noticed ;  no  arching  of  the  back  or  turning  out  of  ^e  elbows ; 
no  moan  or  grunt  accompanied  respiration :  no  rusty  colored  and  no 
discolored  expectoration,  was  coughed  up.  The  case  was  thought  to  be 
one  of  tuberculosis,  and  isolation  was  recommended^  and  slaughter  and 
burial  as  soon  as  he  could  decide  upon  the  necessity  of  the  measure. 
He  was  requested  to  give  notice  and  allow  a  post-mortem  examination 
to  be  made  when  she  was  slaughtered,  or  in  case  she  should  die.  On 
the  morning  of  the  24th  she  was  bled  to  death.  On  exam'ination,  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  found  filled  with  tubercles  covering 
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a  space  4  inches  in  diameter ;  they  presented  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment, some  containing  a  thick  yellow  or  inspissated  pns,  while  others 
were  undergoing  a  caseous  degeneration  or  calcification,  and  still  others 
appeared  as  small,  indurated,  brown,  or  reddish,  circumscribed  spots 
in  the  interlobular  tissue.  There  was  very  slight  adhesion  between 
the  visceral  and  parietal  pleura  at  the  inferior  and  anterior  extremity 
of  the  right  lung ;  the  superior  and  posterior  four -fifths  of  the  right  lung 
was  apparently  healthy ;  on  the  left  side  there  existed  extensive  adhe- 
sion of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  left  lung  to  the  side  of  the  chest  and 
diaphragm,  implicating  almost  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  side  of  the 
X)ericardium ;  a  large  amount  of  firm  gelatinous  exudation  and  strong 
fibrous  bands  united  the  inferior,  posterior,  and  central  portions  of  tJie 
posterior  lobe  firmly  to  the  pericardium,  diaphragm,  and  costal  pleura ; 
no  abnormal  effusion  was  present  in  either  side  of  the  chest ;  no  indica- 
tions of  the  recent  affection  of  the  pleura  were  seen ;  the  anterior  lobe 
of  the  left  lung  contained  numerous  tubercles  and  abscesses  from  the 
smallest  visible  size  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  many  tuberculous 
nodules  coalesced  so  as  to  form  large  irregularly-shaped  masses ;  in  the 
X)OSterior  lobe,  beginning  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  extend- 
ing downwards  and  backwards,  was  discovered  a  cavity  10  inches  in 
length,  which  contained  a  pint  of  fluid  of  a  grayish-black  color  of  very 
offensive  odor,  holding  in  suspension  disintegrated  lung  tissue ;  ^so 
in  this  cavity  was  discovered  a  mass  of  infarcted,  necrosed  lung  tis- 
sue, weighing  2  pounds;  the  part  nearest  the  right  lung  was  break- 
ing down  and  liquefying.  Another  mass  of  dead  lung,  weighing  4 
ounces,  of  a  yellow,  granular,  or  caseous  appearance,  indicating  that  it 
was  much  older  than  the  larger  mass,  was  found  lying  in  and  partially 
buried  in  a  separate  sack  which  communicated  with  the  larger  cavity. 
The  mass  of  infarcted  necrosed  lung  on  section  presented  a  reddish- 
brown  appearance,  and  the  lobules  were  distinctly  outlined  as  well  as 
the  remains  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  and  bronchi.  The  walls  of  the 
cavity  were  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  one-quarter  inch  thick,  and 
remains  of  blood  vessels  extending  into  and  across  the  cavity.  The 
antero-superior  portion  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  presented  one 
compact  mass  of  tubercular  nodules,  and  throughout  the  central  parts 
of  this  organ  numerous  tubercles  were  seen.  One  measuring  2  inches 
in  diameter  was  located  at  the  transverse  fissure,  and  was  undergoing 
calcification.  In  the  abdominal  lymphatic  glands  there  were  masses 
of  compact  tuberculous  matter  encysted  in  strong  fibrous  capsules,  one 
of  which  measured  3  inches  in  diameter.  Neaily  all  of  the  tubercles 
presented  a  bright  yellow  color  on  section,  and  but  few  gray  tubercles 
were  seen,  and  then  only  in  the  lung  tissue. 

Dr.  Trumbower  sent  parts  of  the  lungs  and  liver  of  this  animal  to 
Washington  for  my  examination.  The  cow  had  evidently  been  attiected 
with  tuberculosis,  but  the  encysted  mass  of  dead  lung  was  a  lesion 
which  is  not  produced  in  this  disease,  but  which  is  a  frequent  result 
of  contagious  pleuro-i)ueumonia.  It  seemed  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  two  diseases  might  have  existed  at  the  same  time  in  this  animal, 
though  the  fact  that  we  knew  of  no  pleuropneumonia  in  that  section 
of  the  country  made  the  presence  of  this  disease  appeai:^  very  doubtful. 

On  investigating  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Mr.  Clarke's  farm  it  was 
learned  that  his  animals  had  been  suffering  from  a  disease  that  had 
caused  the  death  of  several  during  the  spring  and  summer.  A  cow 
which  had  been  sold  to  G.  P.  Goggeshall  and  taken  to  the  farm  of  Mr. 
John  Boyd,  of  Elmhurst,  was  very  sick,  and  a  second  cow  bought  by 
Mr.  Boyd  was  also  sick.    On  the  13th  of  August  1  visited  Mr.  Boyd's 
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place,  and  found  that  the  cow  called  Cream  Ecca,  belougiiij^:  to  Mr. 
Ooggeshall,  had  died  the  20th  of  July;  that  the  cow  Edith  St.  Hilaire 
had  improved  very  much  during  the  past  two  weeks,  and  was  then  be- 
lieved by  her  owner  to  be  nearly  well.  Another  cow,  called  Dessie  4th, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Boyd's  herd,  was  very  sick.  This  animal  was  suttering 
from  acute  lung  disease,  with  comi)lete  dullness  and  loss  of  respiration 
over  the  right  lung,  and  dullness  over  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side  of 
the  thorax.  Her  temperature  was  105^  F.  An  examination  of  Edith 
St.  Hilaire  revealed  dullness  and  loss  of  respiratory  murmur  over  the 
posterior  part  of  the  right  lung.  An  examination  of  Cream  Ecca  had 
been  made  by  a  local  physician,  who  pronounced  her  affection  to  be 
consumption,  and  called  the  changes  which  he  saw  in  the  lung  tissue 
caseous  degeneration.  A  piece  of  this  lung  tissue,  which  was  secured 
and  shown  to  me  by  Dr.  Trumbower,  was  hepatized  as  in  pleuro-pneu- 
monia. 

These  facts  appeared  sufficient  to  justify  the  diagnosis  of  ex)ntagiou? 
pleuro-pneumonia,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  history  beyond  the  Clarke 
herd,  and  considering  the  fact  that  the  only  cow  of  which  a  careful  post- 
mortem examination  had  been  made  was  certainly  aii'ected  with  tuber- 
culosis, it  seemed  best  to  reserve  a  decision  until  more  complete  evidence 
had  been  obtained.  In  regard  to  Cream  Ecca,  it  was  said  that  her  sick- 
ness came  on  soon  after  calving,  which  occurred  July  2 ;  that  she  re- 
tained the  afterbirth  and  failed  from  that  time.  Two  or  three  days 
later  the  afterbirth  was  removed  by  force  and  she  commenced  to  sink 
rapidly  and  died  July  20.  The  autopsy  was  not  made  until  two  days 
later.  There  was  consequently  some  reason  for  thinking  that  her  lung 
disease  might  have  been  the  result  of  septic  infection  as  a  consefiuenco 
of  the  forcible  removal  of  the  afterbirth.  In  regard  to  Dessie  dth,  it 
was  said  that  she  had  been  tied  by  one  of  the  farm  hands  to  a  wagon 
in  the  lot  where  she  had  been  exposed  to  a  cold  rain  and  had  undoubt- 
edly suffered  in  consequence.  It  was  believed  by  her  owner  that  this 
exposure  had  aggravated,  if  it  had  not  caused,  her  disease.  In  regard 
to  Edith  St.  Hilaire,  it  was  thought  that  she  might  have  taken  cold, 
and  there  were  some  indications  that  she  had  a  tendency  to  tuberculo- 
sis. Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration  the  only  safe  course  ap- 
peared to  be  to  make  further  investigations  before  deciding  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  I  urged  Mr.  Boyd  to  allow  the  slaughter  of 
one  or  both  of  his  sick  animals  5  this  he  willingly  consented  to  do, 
but  it  was  now  so  late  in  the  afternoon  that  we  postponed  the  slaughter 
until  the  following  day.  On  visiting  the  farm  August  13, 1  found  Mr. 
Boyd  somewhat  undecided  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  allow  the  slaughter 
of  his  valuable  animals  for  examination  without  further  evidence  that 
they  were  affected  with  a  contagious  disease.  While  discussing  the 
matter  one  of  the  Chicago  newspapers  was  received  which  contiiined  a 
sensational  article  announcing  the  outbreak  of  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  among  Mjp.  Boyd^s  cattle,  and  a  few  minutes  later  two  reporters 
appeared,  who  had  been  sent  to  make  an  investigation.  It  was  now 
thought  best  to  delay  the  slaughter  and  examination  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  this  could  be  accomplished  in  quiet  and  with- 
out undue  publicity.  In  the  mean  time  arrangements  had  been  made 
to  isolate  the  sick  animals  from  the  remainder  of  the  herd,  and  two 
cows  which  had  shown  loss  of  appetite  and  an  increased  temperature 
without  any  perceptible  lesions  of  the  lungs  were  also  placed  by  them- 
selves. On  the  morning  of  August  14. 1  made  a  third  visit  to  Elmhurst, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Sanders,  member  of  the  late  Treasury 
Cattle  Oommifisiony  Mr.  Wadham,  and  Mr.  Boyd,  the  two  sick  cows  were 
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slaughtered.  An  examiDation  of  the  lungs  of  Edith  St.  Hilaire  showed 
the  i)OBterior  half  of  the  right  long  to  be  adherent  to  the  ribs  and  dia- 
phragm. The  whole  posterior  part  of  the  lung  was  inclosed  in  a  fibrous 
cyst,  the  lung  tissue  being  hepatized,  of  a  reddish  color,  but  still  intact 
and  firm.  The  median  part  of  the  left  lung  was  in  the  same  condition. 
With  Dessie  4th  the  inferior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  right  lung 
adhered  by  thick  false  membranes  to  the  ribs  and  diaphragm.  There 
was  an  abundant  effusion  of  straw-colored  liquid  in  both  sides  of  the 
chest.  Two-thirds  of  the  right  lung  was  hepatized,  the  thickened  inter- 
lobular bands  being  distended  with  exudation  liquid.  There  was  plain 
evidence  from  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
lung  that  the  inflammation  had  been  of  a  progressive  nature,  and  that 
some  lobules  had  been  invaded  much  later  than  others.  The  left  lung 
was  covered  at  its  posterior  border  with  thick,  white,  false  membranes; 
these  were  also  seen  over  its  anterior  lobcj  there  were  blood  discolora- 
tions  of  the  pleura  and  signs  of  hepatization  in  its  earliest  stage.  In 
this  case  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  the  amount  of  lung  tissue 
involved,  the  progressive  nature  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  marbled 
appearance  of  the  lung  made  it  impossible  to  hesitate  longer  in  con- 
cluding that  the  disease  was  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  was  in 
every  respect  a  typical  case  of  this  disease. 

Mr.  Boyd  had  been  informed  at  my  first  visit  that  the  disease  was 
probably  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  that  he  should  at  once  take  every  pre- 
caution to  prevent  the  infection  of  other  animals,  both  in  his  own  herd 
and  in  the  herds  of  his  neighbors;  and  he  was  informed  as  soon  as  the 
examination  of  two  animals  was  concluded  that  there  could  no  longer 
be  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  t^ke  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  its  spread. 

August  15  I  went  to  Geneva,  HI.,  and  examined  the  condition  of  the 
animals  that  were  still  on  Mr.  Clarke's  farm.  Mr.  Clarke  informed  me 
that  the  first  animal  which  showed  signs  of  disease  was  the  bull  Finis 
Lawrence,  which  became  sick  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  was 
killed  in  June.  The  cows  Ella  Lawrence,  Duchess  of  Broome  County, 
Myrrhine,  and  Damask  all  showed  signs  of  sickness  about  the  middle 
of  June.  Ella  Lawrence  was  killed  with  the  bull;  Duchess  of  Broome 
County  died.  Myrrhine  and  Damask  recovered,  and  were  on  the  farm 
at  the  time  the  examination  was  made.  Tama  Warren  had  also  been 
killed,  and  Mr.  Clarke  insisted  that  this  was  because  she  was  worthless 
as  a  breeder.  Six  animals  in  all  had  been  killed  or  had  died  on  Mr. 
Clarke's  place  since  May.  According  to  accounts  received  from  other 
sources  it  is  probable  that  Tama  Warren  and  Nutrina  of  Tunlaw  were 
sick  as  early  as  April  6. 

At  the  time  my  examination  was  made  Damask  and  Myrrhine  were 
both  in  very  good  condition,  showing  more  flesh  than  one  usually  sees 
with  Jersey  cows.  Their  hair  was  smooth  and  glossy,  and,  externally, 
they  presented  every  appearance  of  perfect  health.  My  examination 
was  made  in  the  pasture  field,  where,  owing  to  the  wind  and  the  dis- 
turbance caused  by  flies,  it  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  was  desirable. 
At  this  time  the  lungs  of  Damask  showed  no  signs  of  disease.  Myrr- 
hine showed  dullness  and  loss  of  respiration  behind  the  right  shoulder. 
Two  other  cows  in  the  herd  and  two  bulls  presented  more  or  less  evi- 
dences of  lung  disease,  but  this  was  not  suflSciently  marked  to  allow  a 
positive  conclusion  as  to  its  cause.  One  cow  was  evidently  aft*ecte<l 
with  tuberculosis.  Mr.  Clarke  had  brought  on  his  place  since  June  1 
one  animal  from  New  Jersey,  three  which  he  had  purchased  at  the 
Epler  sale  at  Yiginia,  HI.,  one  from  C.  A.  Keefer,  of  Sterling,  111.,  and 
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several  from  Wiscousin.  It  was  impossible  to  judge  from  itiiy  iiitbnua- 
tion  which  I  could  obtain  from  him  in  what  manner  the  disease  had 
been  brought  to  his  place.  As  Ella  Lawrence  had  e^me  from  i*eoria, 
and  as  I  heard  iximors  of  disease  at  that  place,  1  decided  to  make  my 
next  investigation  there. 

August  16  I  called  on  Messrs.  D.  H.  and  tS.  S.  Trii)p,  and  on  Mr.  O. 
J.  Bailey,  at  their  offices  in  Peoria.  These  gentlemen  at  once  admitted 
that  they  had  lost  animals  from  some  disease,  the  nature  of  which  they 
did  not  understand,  and  they  freely  placed  at  my  disposal  all  the  in- 
formation which  they  could  obtain  bearing  upon  the  matter.  It  was 
here  that  I  gained  my  first  insight  into  the  histoiy  of  the  introduction 
of  the  disease  into  Illinois,  and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Bailey 
and  to  Messrs.  Tripj)  for  the  valuable  assistance  which  they  gave  me. 
The  first  cases  of  this  disease  occurred  in  the  Tripp  herd,  and  they 
assured  me  that  the  only  animals  that  had  been  brought  upon  their 
place  for  several  months  before  this  sickness  were  three  cows  pur- 
chased at  the  Virginia  sale,  which  occurred  February  21.  These  cows 
wei:e  Helena  Kex,  Albert's  Pansy,  and  Fancy  Le  Brocq.  These  animals 
when  first  brougnt  from  Virginia  were  taken  to  Mr.  Tripp's  stable 
in  Peoria,  and  afterwards  Helena  Eex  was  taken  to  his  farm,  which  is 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  I  have  been  told  by  people 
who  were  at  the  Virginia  sale  that  Helena  Eex  was  coughing  at  that 
time  and  did  not  appear  to  be  in  good  health,  but  Mr.  Tripp  either  did 
not  notice  this  or  was  not  impressed  with  the  idea  that  she  was  iiftected 
at  all  seriously.  The  first  cow  that  presented  unmistakable  evidences 
of  disease  was  Pomare,  a  cow  kept  for  family  use  in  the  town  stable. 
The  earliest  symptoms  were  noticed  with  her  about  the  first  of  A)>ril, 
and  she  died  April  17.  She  was  treated  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  for 
lung  fever,  but  she  had  previously  been  a  good,  healthy  cow.  Helena 
Rex  aborted  April  25,  and  within  three  or  four  days  became  sick  and 
was  treated  for  inflammation  of  the  womb.  She  had  a  cough,  but  after 
a  few  weeks  apparently  recovered.  When  I  examined  her,  August  17, 
there  was  dullness  over  a  portion  of  the  right  lung  and  a  creaking  sound 
heard  on  auscultation.  This  lung  had  evidently  been  extensively  af- 
fected, and  a  considerable  part  of  its  tissue  had  been  destroyed  by  dis- 
ease. 1^0  other  cases  of  disease  occurred  until  July  12,  when  the  cow 
Anna's  Orphan  presented  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  died  July  27.  The  next  case  occuiTed  July  25.  It  was  a  cow  called 
Queenette,  which  died  August  4.  A  postmortem  examination  showed 
extensive  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura.  The  last  case  which 
had  occurred  at  that  time  was  a  calf,  daughter  of  Pomare,  which  died 
August  13  after  a  short  sickness.  An  examination  after  death  left  no 
doubt  that  the  disease  was  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura.  All 
of  these  animals  had  been  taken  down  suddenly  with  an  acute  disease, 
which  rapidly  ran  its  course  and  tei*minated  fatally.  I  was  assured 
that  there  had  been  no  disease  of  this  kind  among  their  cattle,  nor 
among  any  other  cattle  in  the  vicinity,  so  far  as  they  knew,  previous  to 
the  purchase  of  the  three  animals  at  Mr.  Spier's  sale. 

The  first  sickness  in  Mr.  Bailey's  herd  occurred  with  a  cow  called  Lady 
Florentia,  which  had  been  in  his  stable  in  Peoria  up  to  May  10,  and  was 
then  taken  to  his  farm  7  miles  in  the  country.  This  cow  had  not  been  in 
actual  contact  with  any  of  Mr.  Tripp's  cattle,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  the  disease  could  be  accounted  for  in  her  was  that  it  had  been 
carried  by  some  person  going  fh)m  one  stable  to  the  other.  She  showed 
no  signs  of  disease  until  about  the  middle  of  June.  Her  trouble  was 
thought  to  be  indigestion.    She  milked  less  than  usual,  but  still  gave 
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SO  much  that  she  could  not  be  dried  np.  She  wbs  sick  about  three 
weeks,  but  was  in  pasture  and  had  a  fair  appetite  all  the  time.  When 
I  examined  her,  August  16,  she  still  had  a  bad  cough.  There  was 
dullness  over  the  anterior  and  inferior  portion  of  the  right  lung,  with 
partial  loss  of  murmur  and  a  whistling  sound.  At  that  time  she 
was  said  to  be  improving  in  appearance,  her  eyes  were  bright,  her 
cOftt  smooth  and  glossy,  and  her  external  appearance  was  that  of  good 
health.  The  second  animal  to  become  sick  was  Lechene.  She  showed 
the  first  symptoms  about  the  20th  of  June.  There  was  loss  of  ap- 
petite and  milk,  fever,  difficult  breathing,  and  cough.  She  died  Au- 
gust 8,  and  examination  showed  the  right  lung  solid  and  red,  greatly 
enlarged,  and  was  described  as  looking  like  liver;  it  was  acUierent 
to  the  ribs  and  covered  with  false  membranes.  The  third  cow  to 
sicken  was  Champion  De  Pansy.  The  first  symptoms  were  seen  Au- 
gust 11  or  12. '  August  IG,  when  I  examined  her,  there  was  dullness 
over  both  lungs,  loss  of  respiration  on  the  right  side,  labored  breath- 
ing, and  a  temperature  of  105f  o  F.  August  18  this  cow  was  killed  for 
examination,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Eauch,  secretary  of  the  State 
board  of  health.  Dr.  N.  H.  Paaren,  State  veterinarian,  both  of  whom  I 
had  invited  to  be  present  in  order  that  they  might  see  the  disease  and 
be  convinced  of  its  nature.  An  examination  revealed  the  right  lung 
adherent  to  the  costal  pleura  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  also 
firmly  attached  to  the  diaphragm ;  the  false  membranes  were  yellowish- 
white  in  color,  and  from  one-fourth  to  one  inch  in  thickness.  Two  gallons 
of  yellow  efinsion  surrounded  the  lung.  The  lung  tissue  was  nearly  all 
hepatized,  marbled  in  appearance,  with  interlobular  connective  tissue 
distended  with  exudation ;  the  pericardium  was  thickened  and  covered 
with  false  membranes.  The  left  lung  was  not  hepatized,  but  it  was  con- 
gested throughout,  and  the  pleura  was  covered  with  delicate,  false  mem- 
branes, which  were  solidly  adherent  to  the  costal  pleura. 

Disinfection  was  commenced  at  once  at  both  of  these  places,  and 
every  measure  has  been  taken  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  disease. 
The  cow  Lady  Florentia  was  a  very  valuable  animal,  bat  I  informed 
Mr.  Bailey  it  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  his  herd  that  she  should 
be  slaughtered.  This  has  since  been  done,  and  I  learn  that  her  owner 
was  folly  satisfied,  from  an  examination  of  her  lungs,  of  the  importance 
of  this  measure.  The  information  which  I  obtained  here  made  it  seem 
very  probable  that  Mr.  Clarke  had  introduced  the  disease  on  his  place 
also  with  animals  purchased  at  the  Epler  sale.  He  received  &om  there 
the  cows  Midnight  and  Nutrina  of  Tunlaw,  and  with  these  was  shipped 
to  his  place  Ella  Lawrence,  a  cow  that  was  sent  to  the  sale  at  Peoria 
by  Mr.  Tripp.  According  to  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  Ku- 
tnna  of  Tunlaw  was  the  first  cow  to  sicken  on  Mr.  Clarke's  farm,  and 
she  doubtless  was  the  means  of  infecting  his  other  animals.  The  Vir- 
ginia sale  was  quite  a  large  one,  and  animals  from  it  had  been  sent  to 
a  large  number  of  places  in  different  Western  States. 

The  condition  of  affairs  now  seemed  so  very  serious  that  I  returned 
to  Chicago,  and,  with  your  approval,  issued  the  following  circular: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  August  20, 1884. 
To  the  Cattle-Oumera  of  the  United  States : 

OwiDg  to  the  existence  of  a  diseaHe  supposed  to  be  oontagioos  plemo-pneumonia  in 
several  nerds  of  Jersey  cattle  iu  the  State  of  Illinois,  I  hereby  request  owners  of  all 
herds  of  Jersey  cattle  iu  the  United  States,  into  which  new  animals  have  been  Intro- 
dneed  since  January  1,  to  stop  shipment's  of  cattle  untU  after  October  1.  The  disease 
to  have  been  introduced  by  animals  sold  at  Virginia,  Cass  County,  Illinois,  in 
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February,  1884,  and  these  animals  were  widely  distributed  through  the  Western  States. 
It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  persons  owning  cattle  tracing  to  this  sale,  and  all  others 
having  cattle  affected  with  disease  of  the  Inngs,  wUl  at  once  communicate  with  Dr. 
D.  £.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  care  of  the  Breeders'  Gazette, 
Chicago,  111.,  and  clearly  stato  the  condition  of  their  herds  and  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
The  attention  of  owners  of  cattle  and  railroad  and  other  transportation  companies 
is  called  to  section  7  of  the  act  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry",  which 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  |5,0Q0, 
or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  for  shipping  cattle  affecte<l 
with  any  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  disease,  and  especially  the  disease 
known  as  pleuro-pneumonia,  from  one  State  or  Territory  into  another.  The  cordial 
co-operation  of  State  authorities  and  of  all  x>ersons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
cattle  industries  is  earnestly  desired  in  order  to  avert  this  danger  which  now  menaces 
the  herds  of  the  country. 

GEORGE  B.  LORING, 
Commieai&ner  of  Agriculture. 

Au^st  22  I  visited  Mr.  Epler's  place  at  Virginia,  secured  a  complete 
list  of  the  animals  which  he  had  sold  on  the  21st  of  February,  and  made 
an  examination  of  the  remainder  of  his  herd.  I  found  no  animals  there 
showing  any  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  Mr.  Epler  informed 
me  that  he  had  lost  none  from  his  original  herd  since  the  sale;  but  a 
cow  called  Jessie  of  Cloverside,  which  he  had  bought  at  Beardstown, 
lU.,  and  brought  to  his  place  in  April  or  May,  died  in  June  of  an  acute 
lung  disease,  which,  judging  from  the  description  of  the  appearance  of 
the  lungs  tiiat  I  received  from  him,  must  have  been  pleuro-pneumonia. 
A  cow  called  Deerfoot,  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Bevis,  of  Virginia, 
at  the  sale,  contracted  pleuro-pneumonia  and  died  in  March.  The  de- 
scription of  the  symptoms  and  appearance  of  the  lungs  was  very  clear 
and  left  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  aitection.  This  animal  had  not 
come  in  contact  with  other  cattle  during  her  sickness.  Another  cow, 
caUed  Jennie  of  Mapledale,  was  sold  to  Porte  Yates,  of  Springfield,  111. 
She  was  afterwards  attacked  with  pleuro-pneumonia  and  died  in  April. 
I  saw  the  owner  of  the  cow  and  the  gentleman  who  made  the  post- 
mortem examination,  and  their  statements  show  that  she  had  been 
affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  Maud  Holly  was  sold  to  E.  S.  Hod- 
son,  of  Springfield,  and  soon  after  her  arrival  was  treated  for  some 
slight  sickness.  When  I  examined  her,  August  22,  she  was  looking 
well,  but  had  a  cough,  with  slight  dullness  and  loss  of  respiration  over 
the  posterior  part  of  the  left  lung.  Mollie  of  Mapledale  was  sold  to 
Frank  Gaston,  of  Normal,  111.  She  became  sick  April  6,  a  few  days 
after  having  dropped  a  premature  calf.  She  was  supposed  to  be  affected 
with  lockjaw,  and  no  postmortem  examination  was  made.  It  is  dif&cult 
to  say  at  this  time  what  really  was  the  matter  with  this  cow,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  from  the  history  and  symptoms  of  the  case  that  it  wa« 
one  of  pleuropneumonia,  although  no  other  animals  in  the  herd  con- 
tracted the  disease.  The  cow  Patalene  was  purchased  by  D.  W.  Raw- 
lings,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  but  he  left  her  with  Mr.  Epler  until  April  2  or 
3.  She  was  afterwards  sick,  but  there  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the 
various  accounts  I  have  received  as  to  the  character  of  her  trouble  and 
the  time  when  she  showed  the  first  symptoms.  Mr.  Bawlings  gave  Dr. 
Trumbower  a  statement  dated  September  22,  in  writing,  that  he  found- 
ered her  a  little  the  first  time  he  fed  her,  and  that  he  called  Mr.  Bock- 
well  to  see  her  the  following  Sunday,  and  that  this  gentleman  gave  her 
medicine  on  Sunday  and  Monday  and  possibly  on  Tuesday ;  that  she 
never  was  sick  a  day  after  that  to  his  knowledge.  Mr.  Bawlings  had  pre- 
viously written  to  me,  under  date  of  August  22,  that  he  understood  from 
inquiries  recently  made  that  his  cow  ha<l  been  afl'ected  with  lung  fever. 
He  knew  she  had  a  very  bad  cough  and  did  not  get  over  it  for  several 
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weeks.  He  stated  that  she  still  coughed  once  in  a  while  for  a  few 
minntes  at  a  time^  as  if  she  were  choked.  CSharles  Eockwell  stated  to 
Dr.  Trombower  that  his  visit  to  treat  the  cow  Patalene  was  on  the  10th 
of  May.  He  knew  this  from  an  entry  in  his  book,  but  he  foils  to  re- 
member anything  about  her  having  been  overfed.  He  stated  that  she 
had  a  very  bad  cough,  and  he  diagnosed  the  disease  as  influenza.  She 
recovered  in  about  four  days.  Soon  after  that  she  was  turned  into  Mr. 
Morrison's  field  to  pasture.  On  the  10th  of  June  a  roan  Short-horn  cow 
belonging  to  Mr.  Bawlings  was  taken  sick  in  the  field,  and  Mr.  Eock- 
well treated  her.  He  could  not  tell  positively  what  ailed  her,  but  she 
did  not  cough  as  bad  as  the  Jersey  cow.  He  treated  her  for  a  month  in 
the  stable  of  Eawlings,  and  accepted  her  in  pay  for  the  treatment.  Mr. 
fiawlings  said  that  she  coughed  very  badly,  and  it  seemed  to  hurt  her 
very  much.  He  thought  she  was  taken  sick  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
after  the  illness  of  the  Jersey.  Mr.  Eockwell  turned  this  cow  into  the 
Morrison  pasture  for  a  while,  and  then  took  her  to  his  own  bam  and 
kept  her  there  until  August  7,  and  she  was  killed  for  beef  a  few  days 
later.  Mr.  Morrison  had  two  cows  in  this  pasture.  One  of  them  be- 
gan to  cough,  and  Thomas  Scott  was  called  to  treat  her  on  the  19th  of 
Jane.  She  was  sick  and  weak,  though  eating  all  the  time,  and  thin 
looking ;  she  protruded  her  tongue  while  coughing.  Dr.  Tiffany  treated 
two  cows  in  the  adjoining  field,  which,  he  states,  were  affected  with 
simple  catarrhal  fever.  They  recovered  in  a  few  days.  Dr.  Trum- 
bower  examined  Patalene  and  a  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Morrison  on  the 
18th  of  September,  but  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  disease  at  that  time. 
The  cows  Julia  May  and  Jane  Stoughton  were  sold  to  J.  B.  Warlow,  of 
Danvers,  111.  He  took  them  home  a  few  days  after  the  sale.  JuUa 
May  was  thin  and  looked  bad  when  he  bought  her.  She  had  a  cough 
when  she  reached  his  place.  In  the  month  of  June  her  cough  became 
more  frequent,  and  she  lost  flesh  and  strength :  her  breathing  was  very 
difQcult,  and  she  died  ou  the  10th  of  July.  They  made  a  post-mortem 
examination  and  found  one  lung  attached  to  the  ribs  and  the  covering 
coated  with  a  "  scum."  This  lung  was  double  the  weight  of  the  other. 
In  cutting  across  the  solidified  portion  it  had  a  marbled  appearance. 
Jane  Stoughton  has  never  been  sick  nor  even  coughed.  The  cow  Eva 
B.  was  sold  to  William  Hanna,  of  Golden,  111.,  who  received  her  on  the 
23d  of  February.  She  coughed  occasionally  at  that  time,  but  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  it.  About  one  mouth  after  the  purchase  she  became 
sick,  refused  to  eat,  and  appeared  dull  and  stupid.  This  continued  for 
several  days ;  she  then  aborted,  and  eight  or  ten  days  later  appeared 
to  be  well  again,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  cough.  She  was 
examined  by  Dr.  Trumbower  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  at 
that  time  presented  no  evidences  of  disease. 

W.  F.  Whitson  &  Son  purchased  at  the  Epler  sale  the  cow  Pansy 
Lassie  and  the  bull  Andrew.  I  learned  from  Mr.  Epler  and  others  that 
i?ansy  Lassie  had  an  attack  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  pneumonia 
soon  after  she  was  received  at  Virginia.  She  was  treated  for  this  dis- 
ease, and  at  the  time  of  the  sale  was  much  improved,  though  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  she  had  recently  been  sick,  and  she  was  not  sold 
as  a  perfectly  healthy  cow.  Mr.  Whitson  did  not  understand  that  she 
liad  been  sick  with  lung  fever,  and  though  she  was  thin  in  flesh  he 
did  not  suspect  any  previous  disease.  Examined  September*17  by  Dr. 
Trumbower,  she  presented  the  most  positive  evidences  of  chronic  pleuro- 
pneumonia. There  was  very  extensive  and  probably  complete  hepatiza- 
tion of  the  left  lung;  only  a  very  small  amount  of  air  entered  the  larger 
bronchi  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lung  and  produced  a  whistling,  blow- 
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ing  sound  at  each  expiration.  The  right  side  showed  no  marked  symp- 
toms of  disease.  This  cow  coughed  every  ten  minutes  or  oftener  when 
she  was  made  to  move.  The  cough  was  suppressed  and  shallow,  and 
apparently  accompanied  by  more  or  less  pain.  The  bull  Andrew  ap- 
peared to  be  all  right,  but  two  or  three  other  animals  in  the  herd 
were  beginning  to  cough.  Williani  Bell,  of  Miami,  Mo.,  purchased 
eighteen  head  of  cattle  at  the  Epler  sale.  One  of  these,  Zadie,  was 
taken  sick  about  the  12th  of  May  and  for  ten  days  ate  very  little  and 
had  a  cough.  She  was  isolated,  and  after  calving  began  to  improve 
and  was  turned  in  with  the  other  cattle.  This  herd  was  examined  Aug- 
ust 27  by  Dr.  Trumbower,  when  all  the  animals  were  found  in  fine  con- 
dition, with  no  signs  of  pleuro-pneuraonia  in  any.  This  completes  the 
list  of  animals  sold  at  the  Epler  sale,  which  our  investigations  show  to 
have  afterwards  been  affected  with  a  disease  having  symptoms  resem- 
bling those  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia. 

As  very  many  of  the  cattle  sold  at  the  Epler  sale  soon  afterwards 
became  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia^  and  as  the  mingling  of  the  ani- 
mals at  this  sale  was  the  only  means  by  which  many  of  these  herds 
could  be  connected,  it  became  very  certain  that  the  disease  in  Illinois 
had  been  brought  to  that  State  with  some  animals  that  had  been  sent 
to  Mr.  Epler.  The  animals  which  he  had  collected  for  this  sale  had 
come  from  a  number  of  different  herds  located  at  widely  separated 
points.  An  investigation  of  the  condition  of  these  herds  led  us  to 
believe  that  only  one  had  been  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  This 
herd  belonged  to  Mr.  0.  R.  C.  Dye,  of  Troy,  Ohio.  On  the  28th  of 
December,  1883,  Mr.  Epler  purchased  five  cows  of  Mr.  Dye.  The  ani- 
mals were  shipped  soon  after,  and  arrived  at  Virginia  January  4, 1884. 
These  cows  were  Mollie  of  Mapledale  and  Jennie  of  Mapledale,  both  of 
which  came  from  the  herd  of  James  Lyman,  of  Downer^s  Grove,  HI.,  in 
May,  1883 ;  Fancy  Le  Brocq,  which  was  bought  at  Kellogg's  sale  in  No- 
vember,  1883,  and  had  come  from  the  herd  of  D.  A.  Givens,  of  Gynthiana, 
Ky. ;  Albert's  Pansy,  from  the  herd  of  George  V.  Green,  of  Hopkins- 
ville,  in  November,  1882 — ^this  cow  had  not  been  on  Mr.  Dye's  farm 
since  her  purchase ;  Pansy  Lassie  had  been  purchased  of  John  E.  Ham- 
ilton, in  November,  1882. 

Mr.  Dye  informed  me  that  he  was  in  Europe  at  the  time  the  disease 
broke  out  among  his  cattle.  The  first  animal  attacked  was  Rayon 
(I'Or,  a  bull,  which  had  not  been  away  from  his  place  since  October, 
1883.  This  animal  showed  the  first  symptoms  some  time  in  February, 
and  died  in  March.  A  number  of  cattle  in  his  herd  were  affected  and 
some  were  killed,  but  he  undoubtedly  had  two  different  diseases  in  his 
herd  at  the  same  time — a  severe  sore  throat  and  pleuro-pneumonia — 
and  it'  is  now  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  which  of  the  animals  were 
affected  with  the  sore  throat  and  which  had  this  in  connection  with 
the  lung  disease.  Three  calves  were  killed  which  Mr.  Dye  thought 
wore  only  affected  with  the  sore  throat  trouble,  but  Dr.  Butler,  who 
attended  his  cattle  at  that  time,  thought  they  also  had  lung  disease. 
When  I  was  at  the  farm  I  saw  one  of  the  animals  affected  with  the 
disease  of  the  throat,  which  was  suffering  very  severely,  but  which 
had  no  signs  of  disease  in  the  lungs.  I  feel  confident,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Dye  is  correct  in  stating  that  some  of  his  cattle  were  affected  with 
disease  of  the  throat  only,  but  this  makes  it  difficult  at  the  present  time 
to  decide  just  how  many  cases  of  pleuropneumonia  occurred  in  his  herd, 
lie  lost,  altogether,  four  animals  which  died  and  three  which  were  killed 
]>revious  to  mj^  visit.  As  soon  as  this  trouble  was  discovered  among  his 
animals  all  sales  were  stopped,  the  sick  animals  were  put  by  thefflselves 
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on  a  different  £Arm;  the  stables  were  whitewashed  and  disinfected  and 
every  precantion  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  other 
herds,  and  so  far  as  we-  have  been  able  to  learn  no  auimals  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  farm  have  contracted  the  disease.  An  examination  of 
his  henl  revealed  the  fact  that  a  number  of  animals  still  showed  posi- 
tive evidence  of  lung  disease.  An  eilbrt  was  made  immediately  to  raise 
sufficient  money  to  purchase  and  slaughter  the  aftected  animals,  but  the 
discovery  of  another  affected  herd  in  the  State  destroyed  all  hope  of  ob- 
taining sufficient  funds  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  diseased  animals  and 
thus  freeing  the  State  from  the  disease.  Mr.  Dye,  however,  was  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  disease  in  his  herd,  and  consented  to  have  those  ani- 
mals slaughtered  which  presented  the  plainest  signs  of  the  affection 
on  condition  that  the  State  board  of  agriculture  would  recommend  the 
granting  of  compensation  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  legislature. 

September  19  I  selected  seven  animals  which  presented  signs  of  lung 
disease,  and  these  were  appraised  and  slaughtered.  The  following  is  u 
brief  statement  of  the  post-mortem  appearances: 

Ko.  107. — ^Nearly  all  of  the  surface  of  the  right  lung  attached  to  the 
ribs  and  diaphragm.  The  lung  was  one  large  cyst,  in  which  the  hepa- 
tized  tissue  was  nearly  all  disintegrated  and  broken  down  into  pus. 

Bull. — Bight  lung  adherent  to  ribs  and  diaphragm.  A  cyst  3  by  4 
inches  in  diameter  contained  hepatized  lung  tissue  badly  broken  down. 

Sylvie. — Posterior  x)ortion  of  the  left  lung  atrophied  with  fibrous  de- 
generation and  adherent  to  ribs  and  diaphragm. 

No.  145. — ^Left  lung  adherent  to  ribs  and  diaphragm,  encysted  mass 
four  inches  in  diameter  containing  disintegrated  lung  tissue. 

No.  114. — Left  lung  slightly  adherent  to  diaphragm  and  ribs,  weigh- 
ing 12  to  14  pounds,  containing  encysted  mass  of  eight  inches  or  more  in 
diameter  and  weighing  8  to  10  pounds. 

No.  142. — ^Both  lungs  adherent  to  diaphragm  and  ribs,  atrophy  and 
fibrous  degeneration  of  one-third  of  left  lung,  two  small  and  encysted 
masses  of  dead  lung  tissue. 

No.  41. — ^Kight  lung  largely  adherent,  atrophied  with  fibrous  degen- 
eration; in  the  pleural  space  between  the  lungs  and  slightly  attach^  to 
the  diaphragm  was  a  large  cyst  full  of  purulent  liquid  and  having  the 
capacity  of  about  one  quart. 

The  remainder  of  the  suspected  animals  were  placed  by  themselves  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  others  of  the  herd,  and  Mr.  Dye  con- 
sented to  consider  the  whole  place  in  quarantine  until  such  time  as  I 
eonld  declare  all  danger  to  be  past. 

Mr.  Dye  does  not  know  how  the  disease  was  introduced  into  his  herd. 
He  had  purchased  a  number  of  grade  Jersey  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore  and  a  large  number  of  registered  Jerseys  from  the  herd  of 
the  late  John  W.  Garrett,  the  of  the  same  county,  in  November,  18S3. 
The  same  month  he  purchased  fifteen  head  of  A.  M.  Herkness,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  part  at  private  sale,  and  a  part  at  his  auction.  Two  weeks 
earlier  than  this  he  had  purchased  a  car-load  of  registered  Jerseys  at 
Eellogg's  combination  sale  in  New  York.  All  of  these  cattle  were 
shipped  to  his  farm  at  Troy.  I  believe  that  the  disease  was  brought 
with  tiie  grade  Jerseys  which  had  been  gathered  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
any  herds,  so  far  as  examined,  from  which  the  other  cattle  came,  and 
it  seems  very  evident  that  if  the  disease  had  existed  in  Mr.  Garrett's 
herd  or  among  any  cattle  at  Herkness'  auction,  or  at  Kellogg's  sale,  it 
would  have  been  carried  to  other  places,  and  we  should  have  found  it 
in  many  other  herds  besides  that  of  Mr.  Dye  and  those  which  had 
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received  cattle  from  bim.  It  seemed  probable  that  among  the  grade 
Jerseys  there  was  one  which  had  recovered  from  the  acute  stage  of 
pleuropneumonia,  and  which,  while  appearing  healthy,  was  still  able" 
to  communicate  the  disease,  as  we  know  is  the  case  with  so  many  of 
the  animals  which  make  an  apparent  recovery  from  pleuro-pneumonia. 
Mr.  Dye  has  only  sold  a  very  few  animals  since  the  time  when  the  infec- 
tion was  probably  introduced  among  his  cattle.  With  a  single  excep- 
tion, I  have  been  unable  to  find  that  animals  from  his  herd  had  car- 
ried the  disease  to  other  places  besides  the  herd  of  Mr.  Epler.  This 
exception  was  a  lot  of  three  Jerseys  sold  by  Dye  to  C.  'S.  Mitchell,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  delivered  about  February  IB,  1884.  The  introduc- 
tion of  these  animals  into  Mr.  MitchelPs  herd  has  been  followed  by  an 
outbreak  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  he  has  lost  seven  ani- 
mals from  the  disease.  An  inspection  of  his  herd  on  September  4 
showed  that  five  additional  animals  had  been  affected,  and  still  showed 
very  evident  symptoms.  September  20  I  examined  two  other  cows 
belonging  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  one  of  which,  an  unregistered  animal,  had  a 
slight  crepitation  and  blowing  sound  in  the  right  lung.  It  was  my 
iudgment  that  she  had  suffered  from  a  mild  attack  of  pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  he  informed  me  that  she  had  been  sent  to  his  farm  a  month  or 
more  previous  to  be  bred  to  his  bull.  She  had  been  there  but  a  few 
days  when  she  was  brought  back  to  another  farm  several  miles  distant. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  animals  which  died  in  his  herd,  with  date 
of  death :  Doe's  Blucher,  April  27 ;  Donna  Daisy,  May  1 5  Vivianetta, 
jVIay  6 ;  Eapier's  Melville,  May  28 ;  one,  name  not  known,  died  May  31 ; 
one,  name  not  known,  died  June  2. 

At  the  first  examination  of  Mr.  Clarke's  herd  we  were  informed  that 
he  had  shipped  eleven  head  of  cattle  in  June  to  H.  D.  Frisbie,  of  Oyn- 
thiana,  Ky,,  and  that  on  August  9  nine  other  animals  were  shipped  to 
the  same  party.  When  it  became  certain  that  Mr.  Clarke's  herd  had 
been  suffering  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  I  telegraphed  to  the  honorable 
Proctor  Knott,  governor  of  Kentucky,  under  date  of  August  1,  that  H. 
D.  Frisbie,  of  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  had  recently  purchased  twenty  head  of 
cattle  from  Clarke's  herd  at  Geneva,  111.,  stating  that  this  herd  was  un- 
doubtedly affected  at  that  time  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
that  I  had  ordered  a  veterinarian  to  examine  Frisbi^s  herd.  In  view 
of  the  enormous  live-stock  interests  of  the  State.  I  recommended  the 
prohibition  of  all  movement  of  cattle  from  Frisbie's  herd  until  after  an 
examination  of  their  condition  was  made.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
veterinarian  asked  to  make  this  examination  was  unable  to  leave  his 
practice,  the  examination  of  this  herd  was  not  made  until  August  29 
and  30.  At  that  time  Dr.  Trumbower  made  a  careful  examination  of 
all  animals  which  had  been  purchased  from  Clarke,  and  a  number  of 
others  in  the  herd,  and  reported  to  me  their  condition  under  date  of 
August  30.  He  was  told  by  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake,  who  owned  the 
herd  of  cattle,  that  they  had  purchased  only  fifteen  head  from  Mr, 
Clarke,  instead  of  twenty,  as  we  had  been  previously  informed.  As 
there  has  since  been  a  question  in  regard  to  the  conclusions  reached  by 
Dr.  Trumbower  at  the  time  of  liis  examination,  and  especially  in  regard 
to  information  which  he  communicated  to  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake,  I  make 
the  following  summary  of  his  report,  which  was  written  at  Cynthiana  the 
day  the  examination  was  made,  and  before  any  controversy  had  arisen, 
and  consequently  atatime  when  there  couldhave  been  no  reason  whatever 
for  stating  anything  but  the  exact  truth.  There  were  six  calves,  as  fol- 
lows :  !N"ora  Lawrence,  temperature  on  August  30, 102.6^  F.,  respira- 
tory murmur  entirely  absent  in  left  lung  and  coni(>lete  consolidatioa 
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revealed  on  percussion.  To  account  for  this  condition  it  was  stated  that 
thiB  calf  stuck  fast  in  the  mud  of  a  pond  and  nearly  suffocated.  It  was 
said  to  have  always  eaten,  and  to  have  shown  no  signs  of  sickness  ex- 
'  cept  a  severe  cough.  It  was  more  emaciated  than  the  other  calves ; 
bom  some  time  in  March.  Flogs  Lawrence,  temperature  104.60  F. ; 
some  consolidation  in  upper  portion  of  the  left  lung ;  cough  dry  and 
frequent,  with  mucus  and  crepitant  rales  and  dry,  rasping  sounds ;  born 
May  4.  Flora  Bronzo,  temperature  103°  F. ;  dry  cough,  white  mucus 
discharge  from  the  nostril.  Fairy  Bronzo,  temperature  103.6o  F.:  no 
symptoms  except  cough.  Cicero  Sunbeam,  strong  mucus  rhonchus. 
Fancy  Cruiser,  dry  wheezing  sounds,  especially  in  left  side ;  tempera- 
ture 103.60  F.  All  of  these  calves  had  been  kept  isolated  in  a  pen  and 
fed  out  of  the  same  pail  with  a  half  gallon  of  skimmed  milk  twice  daily  to 
each  GsAf,  They  were  thin  in  flesh  and  all  have  a  cough.  They  were 
placed' in  this  pen  on  their  arrival  and  have  not  been  in  contact  with  the 
older  cattle.  The  following  are  the  cows  which  showed  signs  of  disease 
at  that  time :  Flora  St.  Hilaire,  temperature  103°  F. ;  received  from 
Clarke  August  8 ;  dullness  over  the  upper  part  of  right  lung.  Bell  St. 
Hilaire,  temperature  103.1^  F.;  received  from  Clarke  August  8;  did 
not  detect  any  positive  evidence  of  lung  disease,  but  her  breathing  was 
more  rapid  than  other  animals  in  the  same  condition,  and  she  had  a 
suspicious  cough.  Flora  Orange  Peel,  bought  in  Wisconsin  in  1883 ; 
temi)erature,  102.5^  F.  Several  small  spots  revealed  dullness  over  the 
lungs  and  others  an  undue  resonance  on  percussion.  Sarah  1st,  bought 
at  a  combination  in  New  York  in  May ;  temperature,  103^  F. ;  cough 
frequent,  dry,  and  husky.  Dora  Mellwood,  from  the  same  sale;  tem- 
perature, 103.40  F. ;  dullness  over  the  lower  half  of  eighth  and  ninth 
ribs  of  left  side.  Bissa  Cicero,  bred  by  Mr.  Lake ;  temperature,  103.8o 
F. ;  had  a  harassing  cough.  Jessie  St.  Hilaire,  purchased  from  Clarke 
August  8 ;  temperature,  103.6o  F. ;  cough  dry  and  frequent ;  dullness 
over  the  lower  half  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs  on  right  side ; 
pain  evinced  on  pressure  on  intercostal  spaces.  Lome  D.,  received  from 
Clarke  July  1 ;  temperature,  104.5o  F. ;  troubled  with  cough.  Many  of 
the  other  cattle  have  a  dry,  husky  cough.  Frisbie  &  Lake  state  that 
the  rag- weed  is  the  cause  of  this,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  many  of  the 
animal  may  be  in  the  initial  stage  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  seventy- 
one  head  of  this  number  which  were  examined  were  pastured  on  160 
acres  of  blue-grass  land,  having  plenty  of  water  and  shade.  They  were 
in  good  condition ;  their  coats  looked  smooth  and  healthy,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  Frisbie  &  Lake  stated  that  they  had  not  had  a  sick  ani- 
mal on  their  place  this  season ;  that  they  had  not  sold  any  animals  ex- 
cept twenty-two  head  which  are  to  be  delivered  to  Dr.  Hamilton  in  the 
month  of  November.    Dr  Trurabower  added : 

I  told  Frisbie  &  Lake  the  condition  in  which  I  found  all  their  animals,  and  strongly 
warned  them  against  disposing  of  any  of  them.  I  told  them  that  Flora  St  Hilaire, 
Nora,  and  Floss  Lawrence  were  evidently  afflicted  with  pleuro-nneumonia,  and  that 
several  others  were  exceedingly  suspicious.  They,  however,  win  maintain  th©  asser- 
tion that  none  of  them  are  diseased,  and  will  abide  their  time  to  discover  the  tme 
nature  of  the  aftcction.  I  have  good  reason  to  infer  from  the  conversation  I  had  with 
Frisbie  that  if  any  of  their  stock  become  actually  sick,  they  will  quietly  kill  them  or 
some  accident  will  hapx>en.  Thoy  told  me  they  would  use  every  means  m  their  power 
to  remove  all  suspicion  from  their  herd,  and'that  if  any  injury  was  done  to  them  as  a 
result  of  the  investigation  they  would  hold  the  Government  responsible.  .  Mr.  Lake 
thought  he  would  refuse  to  allow  you  [Dr.  Salmon]  to  make  a  second  examination,  as 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  one  I  made,  and  that  they,  if  they  considered  it  neces- 
sary, would  employ  a  veterinarian,  or  a  number  of  them,  to  make  examinations  on 
their  part,  and  that  they  would  have  to  take  a  stand  on  the  defensive.  Mr.  Frisbie 
wanted  to  make  a  compromise  with  me  in  this  way:  That  if  I  would  pronounce  the 
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older  cattle  entirely  free  from  diseafio,  tbey  would  be  willing  to  kill  all  of  the  six  head 
of  calves,  bat  would  not  allow  any  posUmortem  examination  made  of  them ;  they  would 
be  willing  to  state  that  I  had  pronounced  one  of  them  suspicious,  and  therefore  they, 
to  insure  safety,  had  killed  the  calves  and  removed  thereby  all  danger  of  further  coii-^ 
tamination.  ■  Irefused  toenterinto  any  such  compact,buttold  them  that  I  would  report' 
to  yon  the  exact  condition  in  which  I  found  l^eir  cattle,  and  that  I  would  not  express 
a  positive  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  although  the  actual  condition  oi  two 
of  them,  in  connection  with  their  history,  would  be  sufficient  grounds  for  a  poative 
diagnosis  without  any  great  danger  of  mistake.  They  were  going  to  send  dispatches 
to  the  leading  stock  papers,  making  the  statement  as  I  made  it  to  them,  so  there 
should  not  be  any  couflict  between  them  and  me,  and  went  so  far  as  to  write  it  down. 
Nevertheless,  after  all  that  promise  and  seeming  show  of  doing  justice  to  ns  and  to 
themselves,  they  forwarded  dispatches  stating  that  I  found  no  disease  in  their  herd 
and  pronounced  them  all  healthy. 

The  following  correspondence,  which  explains  itself  shows  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  this  Department  upon  the  receipt  of  the  above  report : 

United  States  Depabtmsnt  of  AaRicuLTURB, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  13,  1884. 

Gextlemen  :  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Burean  of  Animal 
Industry,  that  twenty  head  of  cattle  purchased  by  you  of  M.  G.  Clatke,  of  Geneya,  HI., 
left  that  herd  at  a  time  when  contagious  pleuro-pnenmonia  existed  in  it.  I  am  aliao 
informed  that  some  of  these  animals  now  in  your  herd,  when  examined  by  Dr.  Troin- 
bower,  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  showed  very  marked  symp- 
toms of  this  disease  in  its  chronic  form.  Animals  showing  these  symptoms  are  hable 
to  iu&ct  others  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact  lor  an  indefinite  time  after 
they  have  apparently  recovered.  I  desire  to  inform  you,  therefore,  that  your  herd  is 
in  danger  of  being  infected  so  long  as  animals  that  have  once  been  anected  with 
X)leuro-pneumonia  are  allowed  to  remain  in  it ;  and  also  that  animals  that  have  come 
in  contact  or  been  exposed  to  cattle  that  have  once  had  an  attack  of  plenro-pneumo- 
nia  endanger  other  herds  which  may  come  in  contact  with  them. 

In  this  connection  i;  would  also  call  yonr  attention  to  sections  6  and  7  of  "An  act  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,"  &c.,  approved  May  S9, 1884,  which 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  send  animals  affected  with  pleuro-pneumoniafrom  one  State 
into  another.  In  view  of  the  great  danger  now  menancing  the  vast  liye-stock  interests 
of  our  country  on  account  of  the  presence  of  this  dangerous  disease  in  the  West,  this 
Department  is  determined  to  use  all  its  influence  to  secure  the  proseontion  and  con- 
viction of  all  parties  who  are  responsible  for  the  further  dissemination  of  plenio- 
pneumonia. 

Hoping  that  you  will  destroy  all  animals  in  your  herd  that  have  been  affected  with 
this  plague,  and  isolate  the  remainder  of  the  herd  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagion for  three  months  after  such  exposure, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

£.  A.  CARMAN, 

Acting  Commissioner, 

Messrs.  Frisbik  &  Lake, 

CynthianUf  Ky. 

On  the  same  day  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Governor 
of  Kentucky: 

United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C,  SepimtOftr  13, 1884. 

Sib  :  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been  informed  by  Dr.  D.  £.  Sal- 
mon, Chief  of  the  Burean  of  Animal  Industry,  that  Messrs.  Frisbie  Sl  Lake^  of  Cyn- 
thiana,  Ky.;  purchased  twenty  head  of  cattle  of  M.  G.  Clarke,  of  Geneva,  IlL,  at  a 
time  when  coutagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  lung  plague,  existed  in  his  (Clarke's)  herd. 
Further,  that  Dr.  Trumbower,  an  Inspector  of  this  Bureau,  recently  examine  the 
herd  belonging  to  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake,  and  found  some  of  the  ftnlmn-li^  showing 
very  marked  symptoms  of  this  disease,  ^in  the  chronic  form.  Animals  showing  these 
symptoms  are  liable  to  infect  others  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact  for  an  in- 
definite time  after  they  have  apparently  recovered. 

Shortly  aiter  the  examination  of  this  herd  by  Dr.  Trumbower,  a  telegram  was  pub- 
liahed  to  the  effect  that  our  Inspector  found  all  the  animals  in  a  healthy  coadition. 
This  was  not  true,  as  both  Dr.  Trumbower  and  ]>r.  Salmon  afilrm. 
.  We  have  to-day  addressed  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Frisbie  dt  Lake,  requesting  thom  to 
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sn^[>e]id  farther  sales  of  cuttle  for  the  present,  and  would  be  gl  ad  if  yon  would  do  the 
name.    Unless  stringent  measures  are  used  this  destructive  plague  will  speedily  ex- 
tend over  the  entire  country. 
Very  respectfully,  &c., 

£.  A.  CARMAN, 

Acting  Commissioner. 
Hon.  J.  Proctor  Knott, 

Frankforiy  Ky. 

The  Department  was  informed  by  the  secretary  to  Governor  Knott 
that  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  letter  were  promptly  communicated 
to  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake. 

The  following  letter,  in  reply  to  the  one  forwarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  September  13,  was  received  from  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake : 

Cynthiana,  Ky.,  September  15, 1884. 

Sir  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  communication  without  date,  but,  from  postmark, 
maHed  at  Washington  on  the  13th  instant,  informing  us  that  you  have  been  informed 
by  **  Dr.  D.  £.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  that  twenty  head  of 
cattle  purchased  by  you  [us]  of  M.  G.  Clarke,  of  Geneva,  111.,  left  that  herd  at  a  time 
when  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  existe<l  in  it/'  From  card  heretofore  pvblished 
1^  TIB,  a  printed  copy  of  which  is  herewith  inclosed,  you  will  find  a  correct  statement 
as  to  our  purchase  of  Mr.  Clarke,  which  will  show  the  inaccuracy  of  Dr.  Salmon's 
information  as  to  our  purchases.  Mr.  Clarke,  from  whom  we  bought,  says  it  is  not 
true  that  at  the  time  our  cattle  left  his  herd  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  existed  in 
it.  or  that  it  ever  has.  Yon  further  say  in  your  letter:  **  I  am  also  informed  that  some 
of  these  animals  now  in  your  herd,  when  recently  examined  by  Dr.  Trnmbower,  an 
Inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  showed  very  marked  symptoms  of  this 
disease  in  its  chronic  form.''  Bv  reference  to  our  inclosed  card  you  will  see  Dr. 
Tmmbower's  statement  to  us  of  the  condition  of  our  herd  after  he  con  eluded  his  exami- 
nation. That  statement  was  prepared  in  Dr.  Tmmbower's  presence,  read  to  him,  and 
after  corrections  made  by  him  was  said  by  him  to  contain  nothing  but  the  facts  as  he 
found  them. 

Dr.  Trnmbower,  when  he  came  to  our  place,  was  given  every  facility  and  our  hearty 
co-operation*  He  began  his  examination  on  the  30th  of  August  and  concluded  it  oii 
September  1.  We  demanded  of  him  the  result  of  his  investigation,  and  he  gave  it  to 
us  88  set  forth  in  our  card.  From  him  nor  other  official  of  the  Government  did  we 
receive  an^  further  information  or  communication  of  any  kind  regarding  our  herd. 
It  may  be  imagined  how  painful  was  our  surprise  to  read  in  the  Commercial  Gazette 
of  Cincinnati  of  the  12th  instant  the  following  dispatch  from  its  special  correspondent : 

"Lexington,  Ky.,  September  11. 

"A  committee  of  prominent  cattle-men  wont  to  Frankfort  to-day  to  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure (quarantine  oraers  against  the  herd  of  Jerseys  at  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  the  property  of 
IMsbie  &  Lake.  The  United  States  veterinary  surgeon  examined  the  cattle  and  found 
a  number  of  them  infected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  in  its  worst  form.  Armed  with  a 
rcfport  to  this  effect  they  went  to  Frankfort,  but  failed  to  make  anything  by  it,  no 
Kentucky  law  applying  to  the  case.  The  cattle-men  will  probably  have  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  unless  the  State  provides  for  them.  Fears  that  Ohio  and 
other  States  will  quarantine  against  Kentucky  are  expressed,  which  would  seriously 
afifect  the  market  and  cut  off  sale  of  a  lar^e  amount  of  fat,  salable  cattle  here." 

Also  the  following  special  to  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal: 

"Frankfort,  Ky.,  September  11. 

"fioliable  and  satisfactory  information  having  been  received  by  the  cattle-breeders 
of  this  section  of  the  State  that  veritable  pleuro-pneumonia  was  now  affecting  the 
herd  of  Frisbie  &,  Lake  in  the  county  of  Harrison,  a  large  delegation  of  breeders  came 
to  the  city  this  evening  to  hold  a  consultation  with  the  governor  on  the  best  means  of 
preventing  a  spread  of  that  dread  disease.  To  give  their  cause  of  complaint  its  due 
importance,  they  showed  the  governor  the  following  statistics:  *From  1711  to  1769 
it  destroyed  200,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  Europe;  from  1793  to  1796,  from  300,000  to 
400,000  in  Italy;  and  in  1842,  300,000  head  in  Egypt.  In  1865  it  had  proved  fatal  to 
500,000  head  in  Great  Britain  in  eighteen  months.'^  The  same  article  says^ '  the  malady 
is  propagated  by  contagion,  that  treatment  is  inefficacious,  and  that  extinction  of  the 
lK)i8on  by  slaughter  has  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  a  century  and  a  half  to  be 
the  only  satisfactory  and  economical  method  of  contending  with  it.'  The  attorney- 
general  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  said  that  the  liiws  of  Kentucky  only  provided 
for  the  impounding  of  disea8e<l  cattle,  and  could  not  cover  the  threatened  danger.  In 
the  matter  under  advisement  the  breeders,  among  whom  were  Mr.  A.  J.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Lucas  Broadhead,  and  others  of  this  county — also  of  Scott,  Fayette,  and  Bourbon  Coim« 
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ties — then  agreed  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  representing  not  only  the  large  breeders, 
bnt  all  the  cattle  owners  of  the  State,  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  8tanD|ping  oat  the 
disease  and  protecting  their  immense  interests  from  its  dread  ravages.  They  ask  the 
press  of  the  State  to  y)lease  take  notice  of  this  intention  on  their  part,  affecting  as  it 
does  the  price  and  wholesomeness  of  beef,  and  consequently  the  interest  of  every  in- 
dividnal  in  the  State.    A  day  and  place  of  meeting  will  bo  designated  later.  ^' 

And  also  the  following  editorial : 

^'And  so  it  seems,  after  all  denials,  that  the  fearful  cattle  scourge,  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  has  broken  out  in  at  least  one  point  in  Kentucky — in  a  herd  of  Jerseys  m  the 
neighborhood  of  Cynthiana,  Harrison  County.  Speedy  measures  should  .be  adopted 
to  stamp  out  the  scourge,  for  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  ruin 
that  awaits  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  interests  of  the  State.  The  peril 
of  the  situation  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  Kentucky  is  without  a  law  efiGtcacious  in 
the  case.  Already  the  leading  breeders  are  moving  in  the  matter,  and  no  doubt 
something  to  the  purpose  will  be  accomplished.'' 

And  to  find  that  articles  of  like  tenor  were  in  the  Lexington  papers.  Thus,  through 
the  whole  State,  was  disseminated  the  information  upon  authority  of  Dr.  Trumbower 
that  our  herd  was  affected  with  the  dread  disease,  pleuro-pneumonia,  creating  fear 
and  consternation  everywhere,  and  jeopardizing  the  values  of  all  the  cattle  interests 
of  the  State.  Immediately  we  telegraphed  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  inquiring  of  him  what 
Dr.  Trumbower  had  reported  as  to  our  herd,  and  thus  learned  for  the  first  time 
iiom  adJ^t)vemment  official  that  it  was  reported  our  Herd  was  infected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia. We  cannot  conceive  what  changed  Dr.  Trumbower's  views  after  leaying 
here  as  to  our  herd  having  the  disease.  We  do  not  understand  why,  after  his  change 
of  view,  we  were  not  notified  of  it,  being  the  parties  most  deeply  interested ;  why 
we  were  not  notified  by  Dr.  Salmon  that  he  had  so  reported ;  why  some  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  fact  was  not  made  to  us  and  the  public,  instead  of  seeking  an 
indirect  and,  to  us,  unknown  channel  to  reach  the  public  through  the  press.  We 
feel  that  we  have  been  unfairly  dealt  with  and  may  be  wrongfully  subjected  to  very 
great  loss. 

Thanking  you  for  calling  our  attention  to  the  law,  wo  would  say  we  have  hereto- 
fore been  law-respecting  and  abiding,  and  propose  to  continue  so. 

You  will  readily  perceive  from  our  statement  as  to  Dr.  Trumbower  that  we  would 
be  compelled*  to  have  more  reliable  evidence  than  any  statement  he  could  make  to 
lielieve  our  herd  was  diseased.    We  do  not  believe  that  any  of  our  herd  is  affected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia;  so  believing,  of  course  we  will  not  destroy  any  of  them. 
Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servants, 

FRISBIE  &  LAKE. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Carman, 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 

The  followiug  is  the  published  card  alluded  to  by  IMessrs.  Friable  & 
Lake  in  the  foregoing  letter: 

NO  CATTLE  PLAGUE  AT  CYNTIIIANA. 

J^itor  Farmer's  Home  Journal  : 

A  publication  having  appeared  in  the  Breeder's  Gazette  and  other  papers  that  a 
certain  lot  of  Jersey  cattle  had  been  shipped  from  M.  G.  Clarke,  Geneva,  111.,  to  Cyn- 
thiana,  Ky.,  we  desire  to  say  that  about  July  1  we  purchased  of  Mr.  Clarke  seven  reg- 
istered Jerseys — three  cows,  one  yearling,  one  last  winter's,  and  two  smaU  calves ;  and 
about  one  month  afterward  received  a  letter  from  him  stating  that  he  would  like  to 
seU  us  another  lot.  The  lirst  purchase  giving  the  satisfaction  they  did,  we  viaited 
Mr.  Clarke  and  made  the  second  purchase  of  seven  head,  making  in  all  foorteenhead 
of  registered  Jerseys,  Mr.  Clarke  putting  in  a  grade  heifer  to  pay  freight  from  Gen- 
eva to  Chicago,  111.  We  received  the  first  purchase  with  Nntrina  of  Tnnlaw  (9946), 
about  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  second  about  the  10th  of  August.  Not  having  any  in- 
timation in  the  least  that  this  stock  had  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease,  and 
they  all  being  in  fine  condition,  we,  of  course,  turned  them  in  with  the  balance  of  our 
herd,  except  the  four  calves,  which  were  turned  in  a  lot  with  a  few  other  calves.  We 
can  state  i)ositively  that  not  a  single  one  of  our  entire  herd  of  nearly  eighty  head 
has  ever  been  sick  since  ihe  Clarke  stock  was  turned  in  with  them,  and  we  can  now 
B&j.  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  herd  of  Jerseys  in  the  world  are  healthier 
or  freer  from  disease  than  ours.  We  had  one  calf  that  fell  into  the  pond  the  day  after 
arrival,  and,  we  think,  took  cold,  and  has  not  done  as  well  as  the  balance,  but  with 
this  exception  have  had  no  sickness  whatever,  and  can  say  to  the  world  that  onr  herd 
is  entirely  free  from  any  contagious  disease  whatever,  and  stand  prepared  with  our 
herd  to  substantiate  this  assertion. 

Now  for  the  investigation  made  by  the  United  States  Government  on  August  30  and 
September  1.  Dr.  M.  R.  Trumbower,  United  States  Veterinary  Inspeotor,  was  or- 
dered to  our  place  to  inspect  our  herd  by  Dr.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
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Industry,  and  after  makinc  a  thorough  and  careful  examiuatiou  of  our  entire  herd, 
consisting  of  seventy-one  head  of  thoroughbred  cows  and  heifers,  he  found  them  all 
healthy  and  in  ffood  condition  with  the  exceptiou  of  one  cow  and  one  heifer  that  never 
saw  the  stock  siud  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  Mr.  Keefer  and  Mr.  Boyd,  of  niinois.  These  two, 
he  claims,  have  affection  of  the  lun^,  but  would  not  pretend  to  state  or  say  that  they 
were  affected  with  plenro-pnenmonia  or  any  other  contagious  disease.  These  two,  as 
well  as  the  balance  of  the  entire  herd,  are  now  in  a  fine,  healthy  condition.  Then  he 
careftilly  examined  the  calves  running  in  the  lot  mentioned  together.  One  of  these 
calves  he  found  with  left  lung  consolidated,  this  being  the  calf  that  foil  in  the  pond 
heretofore  mentioned,  and  one  other  calf  discharging  at  the  nose  and  a  cough,  snow- 
ing evidence  of  bronchial  and  lung  affection  in  a  slight  form.  The  cough  he  attrib- 
uted to  eating  rag-weed. 

After  examining  and  re-examining^  this  was  the  extent  of  his  discovery  of  any  dis- 
ease in  our  entire  herd.  Nutrina  of  Tunlaw  (9946),  the  cow  that  was  said  to  have 
taken  the  disease  to  Mr.  Clarke's  place,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  badly  dis- 
essed  with  the  dreadful  disease  of  pleuro-pnenmonia  of  the  worst  form  while  at  Mr. 
Clarke's,  proved,  upon  three  close  and  careful  examinations  by  Dr.  Trumbower,  to  be 
entirely  free  from  any  disease  and  sound  as  a  bell,  with  the  remark  ''that  she  was 
safe  in  any  herd,  and  that  we  need  have  no  fear  of  her."  This  cow  has  been  running 
with  our  herd  over  two  months.  Now,  if  any  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle,  with  a  herd  of 
about  eighty  head,  can  say  that  after  as  thorough  an  examination  as  this  he  only 
finds  two  or  three  head  out  of  condition  he  certainly  is  fortunate.  Now,  Jersey  breed- 
ers and  the  public  at  largo,  you  need  have  no  fears  of  any  discjase  from  our  herd. 
We  propose  to  stand  by  them,  knowing  they  will  stand  by  us,  for  we  know  their 
healthy  condition  substantiates  this  statement. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  correct  the  statement  made  in  the  papers  that  there  were 
twenty  head  shipped  to  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  there  being  only  the  number  named  above. 
We  wish  to  impress  upon  the  public  the  fact  that  not  a  single  head  of  our  herd,  in- 
cluding all  the  Clarke  stock,  both  cows  and  calves,  has  ever  refustMl  for  a  single  day 
to  take  its  feed,  and  certainly  this  is  of  itself  satficient  evidence  of  its  healthy  condi- 
tion. 

FRISBIE  &  LAKE. 

Cynthiana,  Ky.,  September  1, 1884. 

Three  days  later  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake  addressed  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  Department : 

Cynthiana,  Ky.,  Sepiemhe}'  18,  1884. 

SiK :  Since  writing  you  on  the  15th  instant  the  following  facts  have  occurred,  which 
we  deem  it  proper  to  advise  you  of.  On  Sunday  last  wo  observed  an  old  cow  of  our 
herd  was  on  and  di*oopy,  showing  signs  of  sickness.  There  was  nothing,  however, 
in  her  appearance  to  excite  alarm,  nor  were  her  symptoms  those  commonly  attribu- 
table to  cattle  affected  with  pleiiro-pneumonia.  However,  on  yesterday  the  cow  be- 
came very  sick  and  much  bloated.  We  relieved  her  by  puncturing  the  stomach,  allow- 
ing the  cas  to  escape.  But  as  she  was  evidc  ntly  a  very  sick  cow  we  immediately  tel- 
egraphed to  Dr.  E.  T.  Haggard,  veterinary  surgeon  at  Lexington,  to  come  hero  this 
mosning.  In  response  to  our  summons  he  came.  The  bloat  of  the  animal  prevented 
his  making  such  examination  of  the  lungs  as  would  determine  the  extent,  of  their 
affection,  if  affected  at  all,  and  he  asked  that  the  animal  might  be  slaughtered  and 
a  ffoat-mor/efa  examination  made.  To  this  we  readily  consented,  and  the  animal  was 
killed,  and  the  examination  made  in  our  presence.  The  right  lung  was  evidently  very 
much  diseased,  and  Dr.  Haggard  pronounced  the  disease  with  which  the  animal  was 
affected  as  pleuro-pneumonia.  Another  animal  in  the  same  pasture  is  sick  and  seri- 
ously affected  as  the  cow  wc  slaughtered,  and  will  probably  die,  Two  or  three  cattle 
on  another  place  are  not  well.  Our  herd  consists  of  about  two  hundred  and  titty  head, 
and  all  of  them  had  an  oppoi*tunity  to  take  the  disease  if  contagious. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

FRISBIE  &  LAKE. 

Hon.  £.  A.  Carman, 

Acting  Commiitsioner  of  Agriculture. 

The  meeting  of  stock-men,  allnded  to  by  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake  in 
their  first  letter  to  the  Department,  was  held  in  Lexingtim,  Ky.,  Sep- 
tember 19, 1884.  The  Department  is  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  Eunyon,  sec- 
retary, for  the  following  official  copy  of  the  proceedings : 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  IN  KENTUCKY. 

In  response  to  an  urgent  request  of  the  president  of  the  Kentucky  Shorthorn 
Bleeders'  Association,  a  large  number  of  Jersey,  Shorthorn,  and  grade  cattle-breeders 
aasembled  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  September  19, 1884,  to  determine  on  the  course  of  action 
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in  regard  to  the  report  officially  made  that  pleuro-pneumonia  existed  in  the  herd  of 
Jerseys  owned  by  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake.  The  Rev.  Rutherford  Donglass,  a  promi- 
nent Jersey  breeder,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Dan  Runyon,  of  the  Live  Stock 
Record,  was  made  secretary.  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake  did  not  arrive  until  the  meet- 
ing had  made  some  progress,  but  were  represented  by  their  attorney,  Hou.  Caleb 
West.  Mr.  Estill  stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  determine  whether 
pleuro-pneumonia  did  or  did  not  exist  in  this  section,  and  that  as  it  was  a  subject  of 
vital  import  to  cattle-men,  we  should  at  once  take  action  on  the  affair.  The  chairman 
responded  that  the  disease  was  the  most  destructive  known,  and  that  everything 
known  of  its  existence  in  the  State  should  be  fully  told.  The  secretary  was  then 
handed  the  following  letter  to  read : 

[This  was  the  letter  addressed  by  the  Department  to  Governor  Knott  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1884.  quoted  above.  ] 

Several  snort  speeches  were  then  madt)  by  Attorney-General  P.  W.  Hardin,  Dr. 
Keller,  Leslie  Combs,  Ethelbert  Warfield,  and  others. 

Mr.  Henry  Higgins  said  he  would  like  to  hear  from  the  other  side,  and  Judge  West 
responded  that  all  would  be  told  in  good  time ;  that  he  would  give  everything  that 
his  clients  knew,  and  stated  that  the  first  intimation  they  had  of  the  existence  of 
plenro-pneumonia  in  their  herd  was  a  special  dispatch  sent  to  the  Commercial  Gazette. 
They  expected  to  prove  that  Dr.  Trumbower  was  unworthy  of  credence,  as  he  made 
a  statement  in  the  presence  of  responsible  parties  to  the  contrary  of  the  statement 
made  therein. 

Capt.  Phil  Kidd  wanted  to  read  a  dispatch  from  a  Nashville  paper  which  charged 
pleuro-pneumonia  on  the  cattle  sold  by  Mr.  Alexander  McClintock  at  a  recent  sale. 
Mr.  McClintock  made  a  short  but  satisfactory  speech,  and  w|ien  the  proposition  was 
broached  offered  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  committee  going  down  to  examine  his  hord, 
and  part  of  the  expense  in  killing  any  of  the  suspected  cattle.  This  statement  was 
received  with  much  applause.  Mr.  McClintock,  in  response  to  a  question,  said  that 
one  of  his  cows  was  sick  at  Mr.  Henry  Higgins',  and  that  gentleman  referred  to  Dr. 
Haggard,  who  said  he  would  delay  his  answer  until  later. 

Auer  rarther  discussion  the  reports  were  traced  through  various  sources  to  Dr. 
Trumbower,  Government  Inspector,  who,  on  September  1,  finished  the  inspection  of 
Frisbie  &  Lakers  Jersey  herd  at  Cynthiana.  Frisbie  &  Lake  were  ready  to  nrodnce 
witnesses  that  Dr.  Triinibowor's  conversation  thereon  during  and  immediately  after 
the  inspection  induced  them  to  believe  that  their  herd  was  free  from  the  disease*  and 
that  their  card  of  denial  was  written  in  the  presence  of,  read  by,  and  correcteidy  in 
one  instance,  by  Dr.  Trumbower.  On  September  13  they  saw  a  Lexington  dispatch 
in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,  giving  Dr.  Trumbower  as  authority,  that  four 
cases  of  plenro-pneumonia  existed  in  their  herd.  They  telegraphed  Dr.  Salmon, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau,  who  answered  that  such  was  the  report.  They  then  telegraphed 
for  a  copy  of  Tram  bower's  report,  but  never  received  a  reply  till  September  Id,  when 
they  received  a  communication  firom  Mr.  Carman,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Agricult- 
ure, mentioning  a  report  from  Dr.  Salmon  as  explaining  the  introduction  of  tlie  dis- 
ease into  their  herd  by  twenty  cattle  bought  from  Clarke,  of  Gteneva,  III.  But  Salmon 
should  know,  and  Trumbower  had  been  told,  that  they  only  bought  fifteen  fiom  • 
Clarke,  who  aenied  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  his  herd,  and  they  could  not  un- 
derstand why  Trumbower  should  tell  two  different  tales,  or  why  they  had  received 
no  official  notification.  They  still  refused  to  believe  the  disease  was  in  their  herds. 
They  promptly  answered  Salmon's  letter,  also  one  from  Governor  Knott  requesting 
them  to  make  no  sales  from  their  herd.  On  Sunday  they  were  notified  that  two  ai^ 
ing  cows  had  been  fuund.  On  Tuesday  they  had  several  cattle-men  look  at  them, 
and  were  still  without  assurance  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  Wednesday  the  cows  grew 
worse,  and  they  telegraphed  Dr.  Haggard,  who  arrived  Thursday  morning,  held  a 
poat-^mortem  on  one  of  the  cows  killed  mr  the  purpose,  and  found  one  lung  completely 
diseased  and  the  other  touched  by  undoubted  pleuro-pneumonia.  He  declared  the 
other  cow  affected  in  the  same  way.  They  at  once  wrote  the  facts  to  all  concerned, 
and  stated  them  fully  to  the  meeting.  Dr.  Haggard  detailed  the  result  of  his  exam- 
ination, and  showed  pieces  of  the  diseased  lung.  Another  cow  from  Clarke's  herd 
had  the  disease,  and  several  others  showed  symptoms. 

The  following  resolution  wasoffered  by  W.  P.  Hardin,  attorney-general,  and  nnani« 
mously  passed : 

^^Eeaolvedy  That  the  statements  of  Messrs.  lYisbie  &  Lake,  with  the  accompanying 
papers  and  proof,  we  regard  as  satisfactory  and  conolusive  of  their  honest,  jnst,  and 
gentlemanly  conduct,  both  to  themselves  and  the  public,  in  regard  to  the  presence  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  their  herds ;  and,  appreciating  their  manly  course,  we  thank 
them  for  the  cordial  and  interesting  information,  as  well  as  their  expressed  desire  to 
fully  co-operate  with  us." 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Leslie  Combs,  and  passed  nnani- 
mously : 

*^Be8olv§dy  That  whereas  a  Goyermnent  Inspector  examined  the  herd  of  Frishia  4^ 
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Lake  on  Augost^l,  and  since  he  reported  that  pleuro-pneumouia  existed  in  said  herd, 
that  this  meeting  condemns  his  concealment  of  the  results,  reported  to  the  governor  by 
Messrs.  Frisbie  dc  Lake,  whereby  they  could  not  sooner  have  isolated  their  herd,  and 
that  a  copy  of  said  resolntious  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture/' 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Estill,  was  carrit»d : 

''  Besolvedf  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  governor  at  once  call  the 
legislatore  together  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  exterminating  pleuro-pucumonia  as 
demonstrated  by  poet-morten  to  exist  in  our  State/' 

The  foUowinc  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Anderson,  was  carried : 

**B€9olvedj  That  the  governor  of  Kentucky  be  requested  to  call  upon  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  to  put  into  quarantine  all  the  herds  of  cattle 
in  this  State  suspected  of  bein^  infected  with  pleuro-pneumonia/' 

Senator  John  S.  Williams  said  the  goTemor  ought  to  be  requested  to  call  the  legis- 
lator into  extra  session  to  consider  the  matter,  and  if  such  session  is  not  called  the 
cattle  shonld  be  at  once  slaughtered,  and  he  felt  sure  that  the  next  legislature  would 
pay  the  owners  a  reasonable  price  for  them.  He  said  that  if  something  is  not  done  to 
stamp  out  the  disease  it  will  destroy  the  cattle  interests  of  the  State. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  and  adopted  : 

**Se$olv€d,  Tnat  Messrs.  Frisbie  &.  Lake  and  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  to  exterminate  the  disease.'' 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  in  conformity  with  this  resolution, 
viz :  General  P.  W.  Hardin,  A.  J.  Alexander,  Leslie  Combs,  William  Warfield,  and  D. 
A.  Oivens. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  Lexington  on  Saturday,  September  'J?, 
1884. 

K.  DOUGLASS,  PrtsidenL 

D.  RUNYON,  Secretary. 

September  24  I  visited  and  inspected  this  herd.  I  examined  partic- 
ulturly  the  animals  Dr.  Trumbower  reported  to  be  diseased,  and  was 
able  to  confirm  his  report  in  every  respect.  At  that  time  a  number  of 
additional  animals  were  suffering  from  pleuropneumonia,  and  several 
seemed  to  be  in  the  first  stages  of  this  disease,  but  owing  to  the  great 
number  in  this  herd,  and  the  large  pastures  in  which  they  were  run- 
ning, I  was  unable  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  animals. 

October  3,  Dr.  Paaren,  State  veterinarian  of  Illinois,  found  a  Jersey 
heifer  at  Saint  Charles,  111.,  which  belonged  to  W.  A.  Stewart,  and  had 
been  purchased  from  Mr.  Clarke,  that  was  suffering  from  pleuropneu- 
monia;  also  a  ten-year-old  native  cow,  belonging  to  the  same  gentleman, 
which  had  been  running  with  this  heifer  and  had  contracted  the  disease 
from  her.  Both  were  slaughtered,  and  a  postmortem  examination  is  said 
to  have  revealed  typical  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  following  week  Dr. 
Paaren  killed  a  second  Jersey  heifer  at  Saint  Charles,  which  belonged 
to  D.  B.  Moore,  which  had  been  purchased  early  in  the  spring  from  the 
Clarke  herd  at  Oeneva. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  total  number  of  animals 
affected  in  this  outbreak  according  to  our  information: 


C.B.C.  Dye... 
0.  v.  MHeheU 
W.  C.  Clarke* 
John  Bo vd.... 


'^^ 


D.  H.  &  8.  S.  Tripp. 

O.J.Bailey 

A.G.  Eplert 

D.  W.  Rawlings 
W.  A.Stewan.. 
Frisbie  &  Lake . 


Total 


Oirner. 


Kamber 
exposed. 


65 
30 
34 
21 
65 
60 
100 
1 


250 


026 


Number 
affected. 


20 

13 

17 

13 

7 

5 

8 

1 

1 

16 


101 


*  Inclades  the  animals  sold  which  were  afterwards  fuand  diseased. 

t  About  the  number  exposed  previoos  to  the  sale,  and  the  numl>er  affected  inclndes  those  wliich  coii> 
traoted  the  diaease  after  the  sale. 
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The  following  statement  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  January,  1884 : 

EXTENT  OF  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  AND  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  NATIONAL 
ACTION  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 

ITie  extent  of  territory  infected  with  contagions  ]pleuro-pnenmonia  of  cattle  and 
the  number  of  animals  actnaUy  sufifering  from  this  disease,  are  iusigni^caut  in  com- 
parison with  the  annual  direct  and  indirect  losses  traceable  to  it,  and  the  danger  to 
which  our  immense  live-stock  industry  is  continually  subjected. 

In  Connecticut  two  herds  were  infected  during  tbe  past  summer,  in  which  12  ani- 
mals were  exx)osed  and  7  contracted  the  disease.  In  one  of  these  herds  the  affected 
animal  was  destroyed,  and  at  la^t  accounts  no  others  had  conti'acted  the  disease;  in 
the  other  herd  4  animals  had  died,  or  had  been  killed,  and  2  with  very  extensively  dis- 
eased lungs  remained  in  quarantine.  Both  of  these  wei'e  Jerseys,  and  the  owner  re- 
fused to  have  them  destroyed.  What  has  been  done  with  them,  or  what  will  be,  I  am 
unable  to  say,  as  the  State  authorities  seem  x>owerless  to  proceed  beyond  quarantine, 
uud  this  seems  to  have  lieen  by  no  means  secure. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  although  the  disease  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
western  end  of  Long  Island,  to  Stateu  Island,  and  New  York  City,  these  locaUtiesare 
finite  extensively  infected,  and  as  there  are  more  than  two  thousand  stables,  some  of 
which  contain  several  hundred  cows,  and  many  of  which  contain  from  50  to  100,  it  is 
the  most  dangerous  district  in  the  country  at  this  time.  Recent  reports  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  disease  is  extending  tlirough  the  river  counties,  and  exists  in  herds 
located  from  50  to  60  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  How  many  cattle  are  affected 
in  these  counties  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  existence  Of  the  disease  here  is  really  of 
much  greater  importance  to  the  country  at  large  than  the  number  of  diseased  ani- 
mals would  lead  one  to  suppose,  because  it  is  a  district  where  many  thoroughbred  cattle 
arc  raised  and  from  whicn  they  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Now  Jersey  was  recently  supposed  to  be  nearly  free  from  pleuro-pueumonia,  but  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  oases  occuried  without  the  knowledge  of  the  State  authorities, 
that  a  still  larger  number  of  herds  were  lately  known  to  be  infected  in  Union  ana 
Essex  Counties,  and  that  a  very  extensive  outbreak  in  Hunterdon  County  was  re- 
cently traced  by  means  of  sick  cattle  shipped  to  the  New  York  market,  and  discovered 
by  the  inspector  employed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  who  is 
stationed  at  Jersey  City,  leads  to  tbe  suspicion  that  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
State  might  bring  to  light  still  other  cases.  The  Hunterdon  County  outbreak  was 
one  of  the  most  extensive  that  has  recently  occurred.  It  was  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated from  a  car-load  of  cows  brought  from  Pennsylvania ;  but  where  these  were  m- 
fected  is  not  known.  Seven  herds,  at  last  accounts,  were  in  quarantine;  and  as  all 
were  large  herds,  containing  from  40  to  70  cattle,  a  large  number  of  animals  were 
exposed. 

Inoculation  was  extensively  practiced  to  check  the  fatality;  but,  in  spite  of  this, 
reliable  authority  places  the  loss  at  over  50  head. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  has  recently  been  another  very  extensive  outbreak,  which 
was  the  result  of  taking  a  car-load  of  14  cows  from  the  Calvert  stock-yards  in  Balti- 
more to  Chester  County.  Most  of  these  cows  wore  taken  into  large  dairy  herds, 
'  which  they  thoroughly  infected.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  Baltimore  cows  were  the 
first  to  sicken,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  native  cattle  wore  soon  affected  with  the 
same  disease.  Tiiese  herds  were  visited  the  :^d  of  October  by  the  Veterinarian  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  company  with  the  State  authorities,  who  killed  8 
of  the  animals  in  his  presence  in  order  to  satisfy  him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
The  cases  were  ty^iical  cases  of  pleuro-pneunionia,  and  all  those  appearances  were 
present  which  were  recently  accepted  by  the  International  Veterinary  Congress  held 
at  Brussels  as  characteristic  of  contagious  pleuro-pueumonia.  In  most  oases  a  whole 
lung  was  hepatized ;  the  inflammation  was  of  different  ages,  showing  the  pron^ssive 
character  of  the  disease ;  the  interlobular  tissue  was  greatly  distended  with  the  exu- 
dation, and  the  pleui'isy  was  intense.  According  to  an  official  report,  dated  October  30, 
the  number  of  animals  known  to  have  been  exposed  was  104,  and  the  number  of  siok 
ones  that  had  been  killed  or  had  died  was  46.  A  semi-official  report  of  the  present 
month  places  the  number  destroyed  at  70.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  disease  has 
been  entirely  overcome/  and  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  free  from  it. 

In  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  there  are  many  infected  herds  in  which 
a  comparatively  large  number  of  animals  annually  contract  the  disease.  By  direction 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  a  reliable  Inspector  was  sent  to  Baltimoie  late 
in  October  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  stables  there  as  regards  this  disease. 

Nineteen  stables,  containing  39B  animals,  were  examined.  In  twelve  of  these  the 
infection  was  admitted;  one  had  lost  more  than  200  auimals  within  three  years; 
others  had  lost  heavily  for  years;  12  sick  animals  were  found,  18  recent  deaths  weie 
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admitted,  »od  3  sick  oows  had  Just  been  sold  or  ezohanged.  This  number  of  sta- 
blofi  comprlsee  but  a  small  part  of  those  in  the  yiciuity  of  ^Itimore,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  number  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  presence  and  dangerous  character  of 
the  diKOse.  We  have  no  information  of  plenro-pneumonia  iu  the  country  districts  of 
MarylMid  at  any  great  distance  from  the  cities. 

One  or  mace  herds  near  the  District  of  Columbia  have  recently  lost  a  number  of 
oow%  andat  latest  accounts  had  some  sick.  Within  the  District,  without  making  any 
regular  inspection,  three  infected  herds  have  been  found  where  from  3  to  6  auunals 
are  admitted  to  have  been  lost  within  the  year.  In  Virginia  there  are  stables  from 
which  animals  have  recently  been  lost  with  symptoms  of  tms  disease ;  but  none  of  these 
oould  be  secured  for  examination,  and  therefore  we  can  not  be  positive  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease. 

REASONS  FOR  BELIEVING  IT  CONTAGIOUS. 

The  first  great  reason  for  believing  this  to  bo  contagious  pleuro-pnenmonia  is  the 
fact  that  nowhere  in  the  country  outside  of  the  comparatively  small  strip  of  territory 
stretching  from  Connecticut  to  Virginia,  and  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  have 
any  oases  been  found  which  bear  any  close  resemblance  to  the  disease  under  consid- 
eration. If  this  disease  were  the  result  of  cliuiatic  causes,  or  if  it  were  produced  by 
improper  food  and  care,  then  we  should  certainly  find  it  distributed  over  the  whole 
countn%  or  at  least  in  all  of  those  parts  of  it  where  similar  conditions  exist.  It  can- 
not be  originated  by  the  manner  ot  stabling  and  feeiliug  cows  near  our  Eastern  cities, 
for  substantially  the  same  conditions  exist  at  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  other  Western  cities,  and  no  veterinarian  has 
been  able  to  find  any  similar  cases  of  disease  there,  although  special  inspection  has 
been  made  by  competent  persons. 

The  disease  is  not  confined  to  stable  cows,  however,  nor  to  those  seaRous  of  the  year 
when  acute  lung  diseases  ci^u  be  accounted  for  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
The  outbreak  referred  to  in  Connecticut  occurred  in  the  summer,  in  a  country  district, 
and  where  the  cattle  were  running  upon  nice  pasture  fields.  The  extensive  outbreaks 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  also  happened  in  summer,  and  were  in  the  best  farm- 
ing districts  of  these  States. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
about  ninety  herds  have  been  infected  since  March,  1879,  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  appointment  of  special  aj^^ents  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  the  investigation  of 
all  eattle  diseases  wherever  found,  there  was  no  disease  resembling  pleuro-pneumonia 
discovered  except  in  eight  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  that  State.  The  remaining 
fifty-nine  counties  have  been  free  from  any  suspicion  of  this  plague.  What  is  even 
more  significant  is  the  fact  that  these  counties  are  not  distributed  over  various  parts 
of  the  ^ate,but  that  they  join  each  other,  and  are  all  in  the  southeastern  comer  of 
the  State,  where  there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  inf^tion  by  cattle  brought  from  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore.  With  seventeen  of  these  herds  the  infection  was  traced  to 
oattk  from  Baltimore  or  other  points  in  Maryland ;  with  twenty-one  it  was  traced  to 
Philadelphia ;  with  ten  it  was  traced  to  cattle  from  herds  in  Pennsylvania  known  to 
be  diseased. 

The  most  favorable  conditions  of  life  were  not  sulficient  to  protect  the  cattle  where 
this  disease  was  introduced.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  a  number  of  the  out- 
bxeaks  referred  to  occurred  dnring  the  summer,  and  that  the  animals  were  running 
upon  irreproachable  pasture  fields.  Many  of  the  aflfected  cows  were  young  and  in  fine 
condition.  In  Connecticut  a  Jersey  bull,  less  thau  two  years  old,  and  two  steers  fit 
for  beef,  were  among  the  victims.  Again,  the  disease  as  we  see  it  here  does  not  occur 
in  isolated  herds  a  single  case  at  a  time,  as  does  non-infectious  lung  disease,  but  when 
it  enters  a  herd  a  majority  of  the  cattle  are  affected,  sooner  or  later.  Some  of  the 
herds  in  Brooklyn  and  Baltimore  have  been  losing  cows  from  this  plague  for  years, 
and  one  near  the  latter  city,  where  but  about  fiftj'  cows  were  kept  at  a  time,  has  lost 
between  200  and  300  cows  within  three  years. 

These  instances,  ail  recent,  are  referred  to,  not  as  all  the  evidence  bearing  on  this 
point,  but  simply  as  examples  of  what  has  been  occurring  for  years  past ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  they  cannot  be  explained  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  the  contagious- 
ness of  the  disease. 

DANGER  GREATER  THAN  EXTENT  OF  INFECTED  TERRITORY  AND  NUMBKB  OF  DI8BA0SD 

ANIMAL8  WOULD  INDICATE. 

Glancing  over  the  territory  which  I  have  stated  to  be  infected,  it  mast  be  con- 
fessed that  it  is  not  extensive — a  single  farm  with  perhaps  five  animiUa  in  Connecti- 
cut, about  four  counties  in  New  York,  as  many  in  New  Jersey,  two  or  three  countiee 
in  Ifaryland,  and  possibly  a  few  stables  in  Delaware  and  Virginia. 

14  A— ^84 
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In  most  of  the  infected  herds  there  are  bnt  one  or  two.  siok  animals  at  a  time,  and 
frequently  there  are  none ;  for  where  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  certain  time  the 
susceptible  animals  die  off  and  only  those  which  possess  a  certain  immunity  from  it 
remain. 

As  about  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  animals  exposed  are  able  to  resist  the  contagion  in- 
definitely, a  herd  of  comparatively  insusceptible  cattle  is  in  time  acquired,  and  the 
time  necessary  for  this  is  shortened  both  in  Baltimore  and  Brooklyn  by  the  practice 
of  inoculation. 

But  these  stables  and  grounds  remain  infected,  and  a  largo  portion  of  the  new  cows 
brought  into  them  contract  the  disease  unless  they  are  previously  protected  by  inoc- 
ulation. The  practice  of  inoculation  does  not  destroy  the  infection ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  keeps  it  up,  but  it  enables  dairymen  to  keep  their  cows  in  infected  stables 
without  great  loss,  when  without  it  more  than  half  of  the  new  cows  brought  into  them 
would  surelv  die. 

Another  lact  of  great  importance  brought  out  by  the  experiments  of  the  French 

S|euro*pneumonia  commission  is  that  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  animals  exposed  to  this 
isease  show  no  symptoms  of  it  beyond  a  slight  cough.  Such  animals  are  probably  as 
dajigerouB  toothers  as  those  which  have  it  in  a  more  severe  form,  and  yet  they  can  be 
transported  to  various  parts  of  the  country  without  exciting  the  least  suspicion. 

The  animal  which  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the  outbreak  in  Connecticut  was  prob> 
ably  in  this  condition,  as  a  careful  examiuation  of  her  lungs  did  not  enable  the  veter- 
inarians to  detect  any  evidences  of  the  disease ;  and  yet  pleuro-pneumonia  existed 
in  the  stable  from  which  she  came,  and  her  admission  into  the  new  herd  was  followed 
by  the  seven  cases  that  have  been  mentioned.  Similar  instances  are  referred  to  again 
and  again  by  the  veterinarians  of  every  country  where  the  disease  exists. 

These  infected  districts,  though  small,  are  then  a  real  danger  to  the  whole  country, 
because  all  the  way  from  Connecticut  to  Virginia  there  is  a  lar^e  and  increasing  num- 
ber of  herds  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  which  are  frequently  shipped  to  the  West  and 
some  of  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  infected  with  this  aisease.  Fortunately, 
the  owners  of  thoroughbred  cattle  have  generally  ha<l  too  much  regard  for  their  repu- 
tation to  ship  cattle  when  there  was  any  disease  in  their  herds,  and  the  common  cat- 
tle have  not  been  sent  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  do  much  harm. 

But  with  the  increased  price  of  cattle  a  large  number  are  being  shipped  from  the 
Kast  toward  the  West,  and  the  danger  of  carrying  the  disease  is  consequently  increas- 
ing. If  the  car-load  of  cattle  shipped  from  Baltimore  to  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  gone  to  the  ranges  of  the  WcHt,  they  might  have  done  irreparable  harm. 
Again,  the  tnorou^hbre<l  Jersey  cow  which  went  from  an  infected  stable  in  New  Jer- 
say  might  as  readily  have  been  shipped  to  the  West;  and  1  have  been  informed  that 
if  the  Connecticut  outbreak  had  occurred  a  few  months  later  one  or  more  of  thehenls 
would  have  been  sent,  according  to  contract,  to  a  Western  State.  Now,  while  it  is 
true  that  pleuro-pneumonia  has  existed  in  the  East  for  furty  years  without  having 
been  carried  to  the  West,  it  must  be  admitted,  from  what  has  occurred  so  many  times 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  that  there  has  been  danger  of  this,  and  that  this 
danger  is  increasing  with  the  larger  number  of  cattle  now  being  shipped  in  that  direc- 
tion. No  doubt  this  danger  has  been  exaggerated,  but  the  fact  that  there  is  danger, 
and  that  the  disease  once  carried  to  the  Western  herding  grounds  would  probably  be 
beyond  our  control,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  experience  of  Australia  and  South  Af- 
rica, is  sufficient  to  show  the  imi>ortance  of  grappling  with  it  while  it  can  be  so  easily 
handled.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  disease  spreads  on  these  ranges,  when  once  in- 
troduced, is  illustrated  by  an  occurrence  of  last  summer  in  Southwestern  Texas.  A 
drove  of  cattle  brought  a  communicable  disease  to  that  section,  which  the  army  sur- 
geons believed  to  be  contagious  pleuro-pneumouia ;  but  before  any  careful  examination 
could  be  made  several  hundred  cattle  had  died,  and  a  large  territory  was  infected.  For- 
tunately, investigation  showed  that  this  was  not  pleuro-pneunioniu,  but  a  disease  which 
does  not  outlast  a  single  season  of  the  year.  If  it  had  proved  to  be  pleuro-pneumonia, 
would  it  not  have  been  a  national  calamity  f  With  a  lar*xe  territory  already  infected, 
with  no  money  and  no  power  to  control  the  disease,  and  occurring  in  summer  monthSy 
t>e£ore  the  State  and  national  legislative  bodies  would  convene,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  effective  measure  could  have  been  adopted. 

THE  INEFFICIENCY  OF  STATE  ACTION. 

Though  a  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  States  now  infected  to  rid 
themselves  of  pleuro-pneumonia  these  have  generally  or  always  failed,  liecause  for 
various  reasons  the  work  was  not  thoroughly  done.  We  saw  the  State  authorities 
of  Connecticut  unable  to  exterminate  the  disease  a  few  mouths  ago,  when  but  a  siii- 
«rle  herd  contained  sick  animals.  The  stables  of  Brooklyn  were  never  nud^r  Qom- 
plete  supervision,  and  some  could  not  be  entered  by  the  inspectors  even  when  the 
State  of^New  York  was  most  active  in  its  endeavors  at  extirpation ;  and  though  the 
authorities  of  New  Jersey  have  been  engaged  at  the  same  task  for  five  years,  the  State 
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hM  jprobablv  neyer  during  that  time  been  entirely  firee  from  plenro-pnenmonia. 
Id  Maryland  the  assertion  has  been  made  again  and  again  that  there  were  no  cases 
of  tbia  diaeaae  in  the  State,  and  yet  daring  any  part  of  this  time  a  thorongh  inspec- 
tion oonld  not  have  failed  to  reveal  a  considerable  number.  At  best  the  attempts  of 
the  States  have  been  spasniodio ;  and  while  one  State  was  earnestly  striving  to  accom- 
pliab  aomethini^  a  neighboring  one  wonld  allow  the  shipment  of  diseased  cattle,  and 
coanteraot  the  mflnenoe  of  the  former.  As  a  mle,  therefore,  State  action  has  never 
been  thorongb,  and  the  laek  of  unity  of  action  between  Uie  States  has  prevented  any 
lifting  benefit  even  when  mnoh  has  been  accomplished. 

AnVAMTAG£S    OF    TUK    WOUK    B£IN6   DIBECTED    BY   THE    UNITED    8T^ICS   GOVEUN- 

MBNT. 

A  national  direction  of  the  work  for  the  extermination  of  pleuro-pueumooia 
ifonld  OTercome  at  once  Uie  discooraging  features  which  have  done  so  much  to  pre- 
v^t  thA  efforts  of  the  individual  States  from  being  effective.  With  inspections  in 
every  infected  State  the  shipment  of  diseased  cattle  would  soon  ceano ;  new  out- 
breaKfl  would  thus  be  prevented,  and  the  danger  which  has  so  long  menaced  tlie 
great  catUe  interests  of  the  country  would  be  removed.  The  work  would  be  more 
thoioQffh  and  energetic,  because  those  engaged  in  it  would  not  be  directly  or  indi- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  good-will  of  the  interested  cattle  owners  for  their  xiosi- 
tions,  and  the  plea  of  inability  to  pay  for  the  diseased  cattle  which  ought  to  be 
slaught-ercd  would  also  be  overcome.  These  have  been  the  principal  obstacles  to  the 
sncGees  of  State  action,  and  practically  they  are  so  great  as  to  make  it  next  to  im- 
possible  for  the  States  alone  to  free  themselves  from  this  plague. 

TBX    PRESBXCE    OP    PLEURO-PXEUMQNIA  COSTS    ANNUALLY  MORE    THAN  WOULD    BE 

NECESSARY  FOR  ITS    DESTRUCTION. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  pleuro-pneumouia  in  the  United  States,  every  steer  shipped 
to  Great  Britain  must  be  slaughtered  within  a  certain  time  on  the  wharf  where  he  is 
landed.  This  restriction  upon  the  export  cattle  trade  is  said  by  competent  author!  - 
tiea  to  make  the  price  of  our  steers  average  ^10  less  than  similar  animals  shipped  from 
Canada.  With  o\'er  100,000  beoves  going  abroad  every  year,  this  makes  a  loss  of 
$1,000^000  aunually,  or  enough  to  clear  our  country  of  the  disease.  Besides  this,  there 
are  the  continual  losses  whicii  are  going  on  in  the  infected  districts,  and  the  disturbed 
condition  of  trade  from  the  many  false  alarms  in  regard  to  the  spread  of  this  disease, 
the  entire  annual  losses  being  estimated  by  good  authorities  as  high  as  §3,000,000. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  INVESTIGATING  OTHER  DISEASES. 

The  proposition  of  establishing  a  permanent  bureau  for  iuvestigating  the  communi- 
cable diseases  of  animals  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  AVbile  we  have  no 
more  disease  than  other  countries  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  oar  animals,  the 
encffmons  development  of  our  live-stock  industry  has  made  the  question  of  contagious 
diseases  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  us.  The  canse  of  these  plagnes,  which  has  been 
an  impenetrable  mystery  during  all  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  is  being  revealed  by 
the  soience  of  to-dav,  aud  the  infinitely  small  organisms  which  are  able  to  produce 
such  terrible  havoc  in  oor  flocks  and  herds  are  at  last  being  brought  under  subjection 
themselves,  and  their  study  has  revealed  much  of  the  greatest  value  to  us  in  our 
warfare  against  them.  A  country  with  so  much  at  stake,  with  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually swept  away  by  this  class  of  maladies,  cannot  afford  to  be  idle.  Other  nations 
whien  have  much  less  capital  invented  in  animals  than  we  have,  see  the  necessity  for 
this  work  and  are  making  proviKions  for  it :  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  our  country 
that  we  were  one  of  the  tir»t  to  enter  this  field,  and  that  results  have  been  accom- 
plished which  will  boar  comparison  with  the  investigations  of  any  other  country, 
llut  while  mneh  has  been  done,  while  millions  of  dollars  have  already  been  saved  to 
onr  farmers  by  the  facts  thus  far  discovered,  we  have  only  made  a  beginning  in  the 
great  work  that  is  before  us.  Some  of  the  most  important  diseases  affecting  our  aui- 
mals  are  still  mysteries  to  us,  and  though  they  are  distributed  over  large  territories 
and  decimate  the  live  stock,  wo  are  ignorant  of  their  cause;  we  do  not  know  how 
they  are  kept  up  from  year  to  year ;  we  have  no  meaus  of  combating  them,  and  the  idea 
of  freeing  ourselves  fn>m  their  ravages  has  scarcely  dawned  upon  us.  A  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  necessity  of  huch  work  is  seen  in  the  recent  investigations  of  Texas  cattle 
fever.  This  disease  has  beeii  advancing  and  infecting  new  territory  for  a  century, 
and  until  the  last  year  or  two  we  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  our  best  informed  vet- 
erinarians and  stockmen  did  not  suppose  that  it  was  found  in  one-fifth  of  the  t-erri- 
tory  which  it  has  actually  overrun.  Those  were  p<>iut8  which  it  was  necessary  to  un- 
derstand before  either  legislative  bodies  or  iudividualscoqld  adopt  intellig^it  meas- 
uree  for  preventing  the  annual  losses  which  have  been  most  discouraging  to  the  cattle 
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indastry  in  large  sections  of  the  country.  And  Trith  every  disease  there  are  equally 
important  points  still  to  be  investigated. 

The  laboratory  and  experiment  station  which  have  been  fitted  up  during  the  past 
Fummer  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  for  investigating  con- 
tagions diseases,  make  it  possible  to  attempt  the  solution  of  questions  which  were 
formerly  beyond  our  reach.  The  laboratory  contains  the  most  improved  apparatus 
for  such  investigations,  much  of  which  was  constructed  according  to  new  designs,  es- 
pecially for  this  work,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  facilities  here  are  now  equal  to 
those  |H>ssessed  by  investigators  of  similar  diseases  in  any  country,  and  in  some  re- 
spects they  greatly  6ur]>as8  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  there  is  not  a  department  of  original  research  or  of  agri- 
cultural Investigation  in  regard  to  which  there  is  more  pressing  need  for  development 
than  this,  and  none  which  promises  to  eflect  a  greater  saving.  Our  losses  are  now 
heavy,  but  they  must  increase  as  our  animal  population  increases,  as  new  diseases  are 
introduced,  and  fresh  areas  are  infected.  But  it  is  not  alone  a  question  of  dollars;  the 
investigation  of  animal  contagia  must  throw  new  light  on  those  human  plagues  which 
in  our  country  alone  sweep  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  human  lives  out  of  existence  each 
year.  Some  of  these  animal  diseases  are  communicable  to  man,  and  have  a  greater 
influence  over  our  health  and  lives  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  any  means  of  con- 
trolling them  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  influence  on  human  health  as  well. 


ENZOOTICS  OF  EEGOTISM. 

Early  in  Marcb,  1884,  a  disease  among  the  cattle  of  Coflfey  Oounty, 
Kansas,  which  was  supposed  by  certain  veterinarians  to  be  foot-and- 
inoath  disease  in  a  most  virulent  form,  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  oflicers  of  that  State ;  and  such  exaggerated  accounts  were  sent  to 
the  press  from  day  to  day  as  to  cause  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  alarm 
among  all  engaged  in  the  live-stock  industry  of  the  West.  The  3d  of 
March,  Dr.  Wilhite  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Daniel  Keith,  located  in  Cof- 
fey County,  4  miles  northwest  of  Neosho  Falls,  and  pronounced  the 
trouble  among  his  cattle  to  be  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  same  day 
Governor  Glick  telegraphed  as  follows : 

ToPEKA,  Kans.,  March  3,  1884. 
Hon.  Geo.  B.  Loring, 

Commissioner  of  Agi^iailiurc : 

A  very  malignant  disease  has  broken  out  among  the  cattle  in  Neosho  County,  this 
State.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  feet  become  sore  and 
soon  rot  off.  The  disease  sometimes  extends  to  the  knees.  Over  a  hundred  animals 
have  been  attacked  in  a  few  days.  Great  consternation  among  the  cattle  owners. 
Can  your  Department  send  here"  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  f  No  one  here  can 
advise  what  to  do. 

G.  W.  GLICK,  Oovmwr  of  Kansas, 

Two  days  later  the  following  dispatch  was  received : 

ToPEKA,  Kans.,  March  5,  1884. 
F"'^  Geo.  B.  Lokixg, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture : 

^ifA,i"»«'y  fmrtifinr  •^^tioTfu  ^iaQsoA  of  which  I  advised  you  to  be  foot-and-mouth  dis- 


,»mA 


»ia,r\ 


G.  W.  GLICK,  Governor  of  Kansas. 

Jl  ^uo  ivv.o.|ii/ wx  tiiif  iispatch,  and  similar  representations  by  the 
ators  from  Kansas,  Dj  ^,  E.  Trumbower,  a  veterinarian  whose  pre- 
•ous  reports  of  various  dib^^ases  had  led  us  to  put  great  confidence  in 
iis  knowledge  and  judgment,  was  directed  to  proceed  at  once  to  Neosho 
'^^"«,  and  make  an  early  report  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
*i*-vug  cattle  which  was  said  to  exist  at  that  place.  He  started  on  tiie 
^h  hut  could  not  reach  the  affected  farms  until  the  9th  of  March. 
,    ho  tnAau  time,  at  the  request  of  the  governor,  General  Augur  de- 
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mediate  investigation.  In  company  with  the  governor,  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agricalture,  and  a  delegation  of  citizens  from 
Emporia,  Dr.  Holcombe  reached  Neosho  Falls  March  6,  and  after  a  hur- 
ried examination  of  the  Keith,  Goodrich,  and  Beard  herds  he  reported 
that  the  disease  was  the  genuine  epizootic  aphtha  of  Europe.  The  fol- 
lowing dispatch  was  received  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
same  day : 

Nbosbo  Falls,  Kans.,  Marck  6. 
Hon.  Geo.  B.  Lorino, 

CommtMtOfttfr  of  Agriculture : 

Veterinary  snrffeons  A.  A.  Holcomb  and  A.  H.  Wllbite  have  to-day  made  an  exami- 
nation of  the  inrocted  cattle,  and  pronounce  it  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Over  100 
head  are  idfected,  bat  the  disease  is  confined  to  stock  cattle  on  a  half  dozen  farms. 

G.  W.  GLICK,  Oovemor  of  Kan$a8. 

When  Dr.  Trumbower  reach*  d  Neosho  Falls,  he  found  an  excited 
throng  of  people  who  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  making  an  im- 
mediate diagnosis,  and  relyingrather  upon  the  representations  of  others, 
which  in  many  important  respects  proved  to  be  incorrect,  than  upon 
what  he  was  actually  able  to  see,  and  a  careful  judgment  based  upon 
tins  alone,  he  was  led  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  professional  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  upon  the  ground  for  the  preceding  three  or  four 
days. 

On  March  10,  Dr.  Holcombe  made  his  formal  report  to  the  governor, 
in  which  occurred  the  following  sentence: 

That  it  is  foot-and-mouth  disease  cannot  be  doubted  when  the  symptoms  are  con- 
sidered ;  for  to  recapitulate,  the  varioas  cases  show  vesicles  and  ulcers  of  the  mouth ; 
vesicles  and  ulcers  in  the  cleft  of  the  hoof;  suppuration  and  sloughing  at  the  foot ;  ulcers 
of  the  rectum;  vesicles  and  ulcers  of  the  udder;  diarrhea;  a  temperature  varying 
from  101  to  104.4  decrees  Fahr.,  and  the  most  remarkable  emaciation  even  in  cases 
where  the  appetite  is  good. 

The  excitement  now  became  so  great  that  by  your  direction  I  left 
Washington,  March  13,  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  to 
see  what  action,  if  any,  was  necessary  to  hold  it  in  check.  At  Chicago 
I  learned  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  similar  outbreak  at  Effingham, 
in.,  and  was  requested  by  Dr.  Eauch,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  by  others  largely  interested  in  the  cattle  industries  of  the 
State,  to  make  an  immediate  investigation.  The  condition  of  affairs  in 
Kansas,  however,  was  so  urgent  that  I  concluded  to  press  on  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

I  reached  Topeka  March  15,  and  immediately  had  an  interview  with 
the  governor  and  w  ith  the  secretary  of  the  St4ite  Board  of  Agriculture, 
1  was  informed  by  both  that  the  malady  was  undoubtedly  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  but  that  it  was  so  quarantined  that  there  was  little 
danger  of  its  immediate  extension ;  and  at  the  request  of  the  governor 
I  proceeded  the  following  day  to  Pawnee  County,  to  investigate  a  sup- 
posed outbreak  of  plenro-pneumonia.  I  found  the  cattle  there  to  be  suf- 
fering from  chronic  indigestion,  the  result  of  feeding  too  exclusively  for 
a  long  time  on  dried  sorghum  with  a  probably  insufficient  water  supply. 

1  at  once  returned,  reaching  Neosho  Falls  March  19,  and  after  a  care- 
ful investigation  was  able  to  telegraph  you  on  the  2l8t  that  the  affection 
was  not  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  that  it  had  been  produced  by  local 
causes  and  that  there  was  no  danger  of  its  spreading. 

Betnrning  through  Topeka,  I  reported  my  conclusion  to  the  governor 
and  was  informed  that  experiments  would  be  made  with  susceptible  an- 
imals to  decide  the  nature  of  the  disease.  I  was  invited  to  assist  in 
these  experiments,  and  at  first  decided  to  do  so,  but  1  soon  learned  that 
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the  investigatiou  necessary  to  satisfy  Dr.  Holcombe,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  State  veterinarian,  was  such  as  to  require  much  more  time 
than  1  could  give  to  it.  I  accordingly  visited  Kirksville,  Mo.,  by  your 
direction,  where  I  found  an  outbreak  of  the  same  disease  as  existed  at 
jS^eosho  Falls,  and  from  there  returned  to  Washington. 

In  Kansas  1  met  Professor  Stalker,  of  Iowa,  Prol^sor  Faville,  of  Col- 
orado, Colonel  Groom,  of  Texas,  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Wyoming,  who 
had  been  commissioned  by  their  respective  States  to  report  on  the  nat- 
ui-e  of  the  disease  and  the  necessity  of  quarantining  all  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  from  Kansas.  I  was  also  requested  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  State  board  of  health  to  inform  him  if  there  was  any  necessity 
for  his  State  to  adopt  similar  measures.  Fortunately,  each  of  these 
States  received  a  report  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  did  not  exist  in 
Kansas,  and  what  threatened  to  be  an  almost  complete  suspension  of 
the  live-stock  business  of  the  West  was  averted.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  cattle  industry  suffered  a  considerable  loss  from  tlie 
excitement.  The  market  became  unsteady,  the  price  of  cattle  declined, 
and  buyers  became  exceedingly  cautions. 

April  9  I  received  information  that  Dr.  McEachran,  principal  of  the 
Montreal  veterinary  school  and  live-stock  inspector  for  Canada^  had  vis- 
ited Neosho  Falls,  Kans.,  and  Effingham,  111.,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Canadian  Government,  and  positively  asserted  that  the  malady  at 
both  places  was  the  real  foot-and-mouth  disease  of  Europe.  April  10, 
a  telegram  from  the  State  agent  for  Kansas  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  conveyed  the  information  that  the  State  vet- 
erinarian had  just  reprted  to  the  governor  that  six  healthy  cattle  co- 
habited with  the  sick  animals  had^all  contracted  the  disease,  and  that 
further  experiments  by  inoculation  would  at  oucabe  made.  A  letter 
from  the  governor  of  the  same  date,  received  two  days  later,  contained 
similar  statements.  A  few  days  later  still  an  item  appeared  in  the  press 
dispatches  from  Washington,  stating  that  "a  private  dispatch  was  re- 
ceived here  to  day  from  the  govcjrnor  of  Kansas,  saying  that  cases  of 
sickness  among  cattle  which  had  been  most  carefully  examined  had 
turned  out  to  be  true  foot-and-mouth  disease.  He  was  afraid  that 
some  cases  had  got  in  the  herds.  There  was  an  attempt  made  at  first 
to  keep  the  matter  quiet,  but  the  information  was  deemed  such  as  should 
go  to  the  public." 

It  now  seemed  that  a  repetition  of  the  former  excitement  and  panic 
was  about  to  occur,  and  by  your  direction  I  visited  Kansas  a  second  time 
with  instructions  to  make  such  experiments  as  might  be  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  non-contagious  nature  of  the  di^^ease  beyond  question. 
I  reached  Emporia  April  20,  and  was  there  met  by  a  telegram  from  Ne- 
osho Falls  asking  me  to  join  the  State  veterinarian  and  Professor  Law 
at  the  governor's  office  on  the  morning  of  the  22d.  Not  intending  to 
turn  backward  until  the  dift'erence  of  opinion  was  conclusively  settled, 
I  telegraphed  in  re[)ly  requesting  these  gentlemen  to  meet  me  at  Em- 
poria on  their  way  to  Topeka.  This  they  did  on  March  21,  and  I  had  a 
conference  with  them,  at  which  the  State  veterinarian  admitted  that  all 
attempts  to  convey  the  disease  by  inoculation  upon  cattle,  rabbits,  and 
sheep  had  failed;  that  the  second  experimental  lot  of  cattle  which 
had  cohabited  with  the  first  lot  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  sufter- 
ing  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  not  been  in  the  least  affected ; 
that  the  foot  symptoms  of  the  first  lot  had  only  been  noticed  with  two 
animals,  were  very  slight  and  of  exceedingly  short  duration ;  and  that, 
finally,  whatever  the  disease  might  be,  it  was  not  the  continental  foot- 
and-mouth  disease. 
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After  reoeiving  this  information  I  returned  to  Topeka,  attended  the 
meetinif  of  the  live-stock  commission  in  the  governor's  office,  When  the 
State  Terterinarian  reported  that  the  malady  at  Neosho  Falls  was  not 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  the  governor  sent  out  a  dispatch  to 
the  same  effect 

On  my  way  to  Washington  I  visited  the  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  Effing- 
ham, ni.,  examined  the  cattle  and  the  food  and  assured  myself  that  the 
disease  there  was  identical  with  that  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  that 
it  was  in  every  case  traceable  to  the  ergot  which  existed  in  great  abund- 
ance in  the  hay. 

SITUATION  OF  THE  AFFECTED  HERDS  AND    BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE 

DISEASE. 

The  cattle  disease  in  Kansas  which  recently  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion from  its  supposed  identity  with  the  contagious  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease of  Europe,  was  first  noticed  in  the  herd  of  Daniel  Keith  about  the 
23d  or  24th  of  December,  1883.  Mr.  Keith's  farm  is  located  4  miles 
northwest  of  Neosho  Falls.  The  first  to  sicken  were  some  yearlings, 
which  were  noticed  in  the  morning  standing  '^  humped  up,"  with  droop- 
ing heads  and  jerking  the  hind  feet  in  a  peculiar  manner.  These  would 
wSOl  but  little  and  would  soon  lie  down.  Within  two  or  three  days 
they  were  inclined  to  lie  continually.  The  feet  were  examined  and  found 
free  firom  mud ;  the  interdigital  space  was  described  as  red,  swollen, 
and  sensitive,  the  toes  spread  apart.  The  feet  began  to  swell  at  the 
coronet,  or  as  high  as  the  fetlock ;  a  line  of  separation  was  established, 
and  pus  appear^  within  two  or  three  days  from  the  first  symptoms. 
The  months  were  not  examined,  but  the  animals  were  supposed  to  be 
eating  all  right. 

On  or  about  December  10,  Mr.  Keith  had  purchased  63  head  of  year- 
lings of  Mr.  Davis,  all  of  which  had  been  gathered  within  a  radius  of  10 
miles.  Two  cows  and  6  yearlings  were  bought  of  Alexander  Linn,  1 
mile  down  the  river  from  Neosho  Falls.  This  lot  of  yearlings  were  said 
to  have  sickened  within  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  on  the  Keith  farm ; 
it  is  believed  that  some  were  sick  witliiu  three  days  and  that  all  were 
suffering  within  a  week,  and  during  this  time  they  had  been  fed  on 
shelled  corn  and  mowed  oats.  There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
how  severely  they  were  afi^ected,  whether  they  were  all  attiicked  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  exact  number  of  days  they  were  on  the  farm  before 
showing  any  symptoms.  While  it  was  asserted  that  they  ate  no  hay  it 
was  admitted  that  there  was  probably  some  hay  in  the  racks.  Eight 
other  animals  were  purchased  about  the  same  time  of  neighbors  living 
within  2  or  3  miles. 

By  January  1  he  had  between  20  and  30  head  sick,  a  number  of 
new  cases  being  observed  each  day.  March  9  Dr.  Trumbower  found  a 
red  yearling  steer  with  a  very  hot  mouth,  mucous  membranes  much 
reddened,  a  vesicle  the  size  of  a  dime  on  the  soft  palate,  and  two  smaller 
ones  on  the  tongue.  There  was  also  a  small  ulcer  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  rectum  ;  the  temperature  was  104.4°  F. ;  the  animal  was 
lying  down,  and  when  forced  to  rise  it  moved  very  stiffly,  but  there  was 
no  swelling  of  the  feet.  The  following  day  the  vesicles  were  found  rupt- 
ured, and  in  their  place  was  a  deep,  red  cavity  which  bled  when  touched. 
Temperature  still  104.4°.    March  20  this  animal  appeared  well. 

The  cattle  on  this  farm  were  divided  into  two  lots,  which  were  in  ad- 
joining inclosures,  and  were  separated  only  by  rail  fences.  Tlie  second 
lot  contained  40  twoyear-oid  steers,  purchased  about  November  1,  and 
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was  firee  froiti  disease  until  February  28,  thoup^b  some  of  tbcse  ba<l 
broken  throngb  the  fence  at  times  and  mingled  with  the  diseased  pair 
of  the  herd.  March  10  about  10  or  12  animals  in  the  second  lot  were 
sick.  Three  days  later  Dr.  Trumbower  found  2  that  would  lose  all  four 
feet.  At  this  time  there  were  118  head  of  cattle  on  the  farm,  of  which 
74  were  more  or  less  affected.  Mne  animals  had  one  foot  off,  4  had  two 
feet  off,  1  four-yearold  cow  lost  both  hind  feet  and  a  toe  from  one  fore 
foot,  3  others  were  affected  in  but  one  loot,  G  in  two  feet,  and  1  in  three 
feet.  In  nearly  all  that  showed  lameness  there  were  more  or  less  mouth 
symptoms. 

Across  the  road,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Mr.  Keith,  lives  Edward  Hind- 
man.  It  was  here  that  the  cattle  belonging  to  A.  0.  Goodrich  were  lo- 
cated. The  10th  of  March  this  herd  numbered  96  head.  The  first 
animal  affected  was  a  milch  cow,  noticed  to  be  lame  January  10.  No 
other  cases  occurred  until  February  14  or  15,  when  one  was  seen  to  be 
lame  in  the  morning  after  a  heavy  ice  storm.  The  following  morning 
16  were  lame.  After  that  he  discovered  new  cases  almost  daily,  and  on 
March  14,  when  they  were  separated  from  the  well  ones,  65  head  were 
affected.  March  19  the  most  severe  cases  were  as  follows :  18  animals 
had  lost  both  hind  feet,  5  had  lost  one  hind  foot,  1  had  lost  both  hind 
feet  and  one  fore  foot,  and  1  had  lost  all  of  its  feet.  Seven  of  the  others 
were  lame  in  the  hind  feet,  and  the  remainder  of  the  65  head  affected 
were  more  or  less  lame. 

In  each  of  the  above-mentioned  herds  the  sick  animals  at  the  time  of 
my  visits,  March  19  and  22,  had  small  erosions  of  the  mucous  membrnne 
of  the  mouth,  and  2  or  3  had  hard  yellowish  crusts  in  the  same  situa- 
tion an  inch  or  more  in  extent.  In  no  case  were  these  sufficient  to  in- 
terfere with  mastication.  This  lesion  was  more  noticeable  in  the  old 
chronic  cases  than  in  the  recent  ones. 

The  third  herd  which  contained  diseased  animals  was  located  about 
2^  miles  from  those  already  mentioned.  It  belonged  to  J.  W.  Beard. 
This  herd  contained  70  head  of  animals,  and  3  cows  and  2  steers  are 
all  that  have  been  affected.  All  had  been  running  together  until  the 
disease  was  noticed,  when  the  sick  were  separated  from  the  well.  The 
first  symptoms  were  observed  on  the  17th  of  February,  when  a  cow  was 
seen  to  be  lame.  The  second  one  to  go  lame  was  a  cow  bought  of  Mr. 
Keith  and  brought  to  the  farm  February  18 — she  became  lame  about 
the  22d  or  29th,  accounts  differing  between  these  dates.  The  third  one, 
a  steer,  became  affected  March  1.  The  fourth  was  a  cow  observed  to 
be  sick  March  lor  2.  It  is  reported  that  she  slavered  very  profusely.  Mr. 
Beard  states  that  he  examined  her  mouth  and  found  it  very  red  and  the 
tongue  covered  with  little  pimples.  At  ten  o'clock  next  morning  she 
died.  This  animal  had  not  been  lame.  The  fifth  one  was  taken  about 
the  same  time.  It  was  lame  in  one  foot,  became  better,  was  affected  in 
a  second  foot,  and  was  entirely  recovered  Irom  lameness  by  March  11. 
At  this  time  I>r.  Trumbower  found  several  small  sores  and  discolored 
spots  in  the  mouth,  and  the  temperature  was  102.5  degrees,  or  very 
nearly  the  average  of  cattle  in  health.  The  highest  temperature  found 
by  Dr.  Trumbowei?  was  that  of  the  cow  purchased  of  Mr.  Keith,  which 
reached  102.8  degrees — a  point  too  low  to  indicate  fever  with  any  cer- 
tainty. 

The  fourth  and  only  remaining  herd  in  the  neighborhood  of  Neosho 
Falls  was  that  of  Christian  Pribbernow,  whose  farm  is  located  on  Owl 
Greek,  10  miles  southeast  of  the  town.  There  were  on  this  farm  183 
head  of  cattle,  and  but  16  have  shown  any  signs  of  the  disease.  This 
herd  was  made  up  as  follows :  54  yearlings,  24  two-year-old  steers,  IS 
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two-year-old  lieiftre  with  ^If,  15  three-year-old  steers,  and  77  cows  and 
heifers.  The  yearlings  had  been  pat  in  a  separate  pen  and  fed  on  oats 
and  oom-fodder — ^none  of  these  were  affected.  Three  apparently  well 
animals  were  lassoed  and  examined ;  their  mouths  contained  small 
erosions  and  discolorations  of  the  mucons  membranes.  The  tempera- 
ture of  one,  thought  to  be  slightly  lame,  was  101  degrees;  that  of  another, 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  was  103  degrees.  Six  of  the  afiected  ones 
have  either  lost  their  feet  or  have  them  in  such  condition  that  they  will 
surely  separate  from  the  legs,  and  2  others  have  lost  digital  bones. 
None  of  these  animals  have  shown  salivation  or  loss  of  appetite ;  but 
the  mouths  contained  erosions  and  disoolorations  similar  to  those  seen 
iii  other  herds. 

At  HaD's  Summit,  a  distance  of  20  or  25  miles  north  from  Neosho 
Falls,  Oeorge  B.  Smith  owned  2  cows.  About  February  1  one  became 
lame;  there  was  noticeable  slavering  and  loss  of  appetite  for  several 
days.  This  cow  calved  February  29,  and  Dr.  Trumbower  saw  her  March 
17,  when  the  calf  appeared  well  but  small.  The  cow  was  reduced  to  a 
skeleton.  Her  right  hind  leg  had  broken  off  half  way  between  the  fet- 
lock and  hock  joints,  carrying  with  it  the  lower  half  of  the  metatarsal 
bone.  The  left  hind  leg  was  separating  at  about  the  same  point  One 
toe  of  the  left  fore  foot  was  coming  off  at  the  first  joint. 

Near  Hartford,  some  20  miles  northwest  of  Neosho  Falls  and  15  miles 
west  of  Hall's  Summit,  was  the  farm  of  Mr.  O'Toole,  where  another  out- 
break of  disease  occurred,  showing  precisely  the  same  symptoms.  The 
animals  at  this  place  were  reported  to  have  been  killed  before  my  visit, 
and  consequently  I  did  not  see  the  herd.  Dr.  Wilhite,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, thought  the  first  cases  appeared  about  January  10.  The  first 
animals  attacked  wei-e  yearlings.  Soon  after  all  the  calves  became  af- 
fected in  the  same  way.  Then  the  large  steers  in  the  feeding  pen  were 
attacked. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  governor  of  Kansas  sent  a  veteri- 
narian to  investigate  a  disease  which  was  reported  to  exist  in  Osborne 
County.  According  to  verbal  information  which  I  received  from  the 
State  officers  while  at  Topeka,  this  disease  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  which  existed  at  Neosho  Falls.  The  distance  between  these  two 
points  must  be  at  least  175  miles  in  a  direct  line. 

After  investigating  the  disease  in  the  neighborhood  of  Neosho  Falls, 
1  proceeded  as  directed  to  Kirksville,  Adair  County,  Missouri,  to  visit 
herds  at  that  place  reported  to  be  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
On  March  27  1  was  at  the  farm  of  William  Bragg,  who  lived  5  miles 
south  of  Kirksville.  The  disease  in  this  section  was  first  noticed  here« 
but  later  6  other  herds,  within  a  radius  of  4  miles,  have  had  affectea 
animals.  The  only  new  animal  introduced  on  the  Bragg  farm  was  a 
steer  bought  in  the  neighborhood  about  December  20.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  to  sicken,  but  there  was  no  disease  on  the  farm  from  which 
it  came.  A  cow  that  bad  been  purchased  a  mouth  earlier  sickened 
about  the  same  time.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  January.  The 
weather  had  been  extremely  cold  early  in  January,  and  reached  IQO  or 
12^  below  zero  at  other  times  during  the  mouth. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  there  were  4  animals  lying  in  the  stable. 
One  cow  ha«l  lost  a  hind  leg  from  about  half  way  between  the  hock  and 
fetlock  joitits;  the  bones  had  separated  at  the  latter  joint  and  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  protruded  half  its  length  beyond  the  flesh.  The  other  hind 
leg  was  dividing  at  the  fetlock  joint.  Six  inches  at  the  end  of  the  tail 
was  gangrenous,  and  was  being  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the 
organ.    There  were  a  number  of  abrasions  and  small  discolorod  spots  in 
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tiie  mouth.  A  second  cow  had  a  healthy  mouth;  both  hind  feet  were 
lo8t  at  the  corouet,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  was  gangrenous.  A  steer, 
probably  two  years  old,  had  lost  both  hind  feet  at  the  fetlock,  aboutan 
inch  of  the  tail  was  lifeless,  and  the  mouth  contained  a  number  of  sores 
and  discolorations.  A  second  steer  was  in  almost  precisely  the  same 
condition.  A  third  steer  was  walking  around  the  yard^  very  lame,  and 
had  a  large  slough  of  the  tissues  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fetlock 
joint.  A  fourth  steer  in  the  pasture  had  both  limbs  as  high  as  and  in- 
cluding the  fetlock  joint  stiff  and  cold.  Still  another  animal  was  lame 
in  the  hind  limb.  Seven  herds  within  a  radius  of  4  miles  had  suffered. 
Six  abortions  were  reported. 

April  24  and  25 1  visited  a  number  of  the  diseased  herds  in  Effingham 
and  adjoining  counties  in  Illinois.  The  farm  of  Lemuel  Faunce  is  situ- 
ated 10  miles  northeast  of  Effingham  and  one  and  one-half  miles  fh>m 
Montrose.  The  first  cases  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  and 
began  with  diarrhea  and  other  signs  of  digestive  disturbance.  There 
were  21  head  of  cattle  on  the  farm  and  no  new  ones  had  been  purchased 
at  the  time  of  or  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak.  Two  cows,  each 
of  which  had  both  hind  legs  affected,  had  been  killed  before  n^y  visit; 
1  steer  has  a  hind  limb  oft'  at  the  fetlock;  another  has  a  clear  line  of 
demarcation  formed  at  the  fetlock,  the  part  below  being  gangrenous;  a 
bull  has  lost  both  toes  from  one  foot  and  one  toe  from  the  other;  2  other 
animals  were  very  stiff.  One  steer  had  two  attacks  and  another  had 
three  attacks  of  lameness,  and  the  latter  entirely  recovered.  The  ani- 
mal that  was  first  to  sufter  still  had  sores,  t.  6.,  erosions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  on  the  upper  lip  and  gums  exactly  like  those  which  I  saw 
when  examining  the  affected  cattle  at  Neosho  Falls  and  at  Kirksville, 
though  four  months  had  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  disease. 
Some  of  the  sick  ones  had  slavered  and  smacked  the  lips,  showing  that 
the  mouth  was  quite  severely  affected. 

The  horses  on  this  farm  had  also  been  troubled  with  an  eruption  in 
the  mouths  which  had  caused  salivation  and  loud  smacking  of  the 
tongue  and  lips.  These  were  now  entirely  recovered,  though  slight 
evidences  of  the  sores  on  the  lips  were  still  visible.  The  horses  were 
seen  to  have  lost  appetite  in  January  or  early  in  February.  The  last 
of  February  sores  were  observed  in  the  mouths,  and  it  was  six  weeks 
before  these  healed.  Only  one  hog  was  kept,  though  many  of  the 
neighbors'  hogs  had  been  continually  running  around  the  pastures. 
Kone  of  these  had  been  affected. 

Three  miles  north  and  1  mile  west  of  Mr.  Faunce's  farm,  Mr.  Dubroc 
had  yearlings  in  a  high,  dry  lot,  in  which  was  an  out-house  for  shelter, 
parly  filled  with  hay.  All  of  these  were  affected  and  all  recovered. 
There  were  here  160  head  of  cattle,  only  8  or  10  of  which,  all  told,  were 
lame.  Ten  or  12  goats  were  running  with  the  cattle,  but  remained  well ; 
the  two  places  mentioned  above  were  so  situated  on  different  roads  that 
there  was  little  if  any  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  outbreaks 
were  therefore  independent  of  each  other. 

Other  cases  of  the  disease  occurred  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Mason, 
who  lives  near  Wheeler  in  Jasper  County.  This  gentleman  owned  130 
head  of  cattle,  of  which  17  had  been  affected.  Six  animals  were  so  bad 
that  they  had  been  killed;  2  others  remained,  one  of  which  had  lost  a 
foot,  and  the  second  one  would  lose  both  of  the  posterior  feet  at  or 
above  the  fetlock ;  a  part  of  the  tail  of  this  one  was  also  gangrenous, 
Nine  others  had  been  more  or  less  lame  but  had  lost  no  limbs.  On  this 
farm  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  cattle  were  25  horses  and  males,  100 
hogs  and  40  sheep,  all  of  which  had  been  free  from  disease. 
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In  the  town  of  Wheeler,  a  8in<;le  family  cow  was  found  with  the  lower 

eof  the  iiosterior  limbs  separatin^r  as  a  result  of  dry  gangrene, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  sick  animal  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Keating,  who  lives  0  or  8  miles  fmm  Effingham,  had  also  suffered 
from  the  same  disease.  His  berd  consisted  of  45  young  cattle  and  (i 
eows.  Noneof  tlie  cows  were  ati'ected,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  here 
that  they  had  beeii  fed  \ipon  hay  harvested  in  1882.  The  young  cattle 
were  fed  upon  the  crop  of  1883,  and  of  these  8,  which  were  in  a  very  bad 
condition  from  the  loss  of  their  limbs,  had  been  killed ;  two  others  were 
still  alive  with  the  feet  off  at  the  fetlock.  About  half  of  the  45  young 
cattle  were  more  or  less  affected.  There  were  60  sheep  and  a  number 
of  hogs  on  this  farm,  none  of  which  had  shown  any  signs  of  disease. 
The  cattle  here  were  attacked  about  the  8th  of  January. 

These  forms  are  mentioned  as  examples  of  what  had  occurred  at  sev- 
enteen or  eighteen  different  places  that  I  learned  of  within  a  radius  of 
15  miles  from  Effingham.  As  a  matter  of  great  interest  connecte<l  with 
this  subject,  I  was  informed  by  a  number  of  people  that  there  had  been 
a  greater  number  of  abortions  among  mares,  and  more  cases  of  difficult 
puturition  during  the  past  winter  and  spring  than  was  ever  known 
before. 

Other  herds  were  reported  on  good  authority  to  be  affected  in  the 
same  manner  at  different  points  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Col- 
orado. 

CLASS,  CONDITION,  SURROUNDINGS,  AND  CARE  OF  THE  ANIMALS. 

All  the  diseased  animals  on  the  farms  visited  by  me  were  stock  cattle 
in  medium  to  thin  condition.  Those  worst  affected,  in  which  one  or 
more  limbs  were  separating  as  a  consequence  of  dry  gangrene,  had 
evidently  lost  much  flesh  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  There 
were  no  fat  cattle  on  any  of  these  farms.  At  Mr.  O'Toole's  it  was  said 
by  those  who  visited  the  place  the  fattening  cattle  were  attacked  as  well 
as  the  stock  cattle  and  calves. 

On  most  of  the  farms  then^  were  cattle  of  all  ages — calves,  yearlings, 
two-year-olds,  three-yearolds,  and  cows.  Tlie  calves  and  yearlings 
seemed  to  escape  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  older  cattle.  In  the 
Goodrich  lienl  were  20  calves  which  occupied  a  lot  through  which  the 
other  aiunials  were  frequently  driven  to  water  and  into  which  some  of 
the  lame  ones  were  placed.  This  lot  was  separated  by  an  open  fence 
fVom  that  in  which  were  ki^pt  the  worst  diseased  animals  of  the  herd, 
and  yet  not  one  of  the  calves  suffered  in  the  least.  At  Pribbernow's 
were  54  yearlings  running  with  the  other  cattle,  and  from  which  the 
worst  affected  ones  were  only  separated  by  a  rail  fence,  and  all  of  these 
escaped.  At  Keith's  were  2  young  calves  sucking  diseased  mothers, 
but  themselves  in  good  health.  Here  also  were  ho<»s  and  a  litter  of 
young  pigs  Running  in  the  same  lot  with  the  sick  cattle,  but  tree  from 
any  signs  of  disease.  At  Kirksville  sheep  had  been  ninning  with  the 
cattle  and  were  also  healthy.  In  Illinois,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats 
mingleil  with  the  affe(*ted  henls  with  i)ert'ect  safety. 

The  winter  has  undoubtedly  been  a  severe  one  upon  the  stock  of  the 
Western  States,  and  the  cattle  were  consequently  somewhat  below  the 
average  condition  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  appearance  of  the 
disease  cannot  be  explained  by  this  fact,  however,  sinre  thousands  of 
healthy  herds  were  in  worse  condition  than  those  on  the  farms  in  ques- 
tion. Some  of  these  herds,  an<l  noticeably  that  of  (loodrich,  were  in 
much  better  than  average  condition;  they  had  evidently  been  well  fed 
and  cared  for. 
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There  was  nothing  in  the  snrroundings  of  the  affected  animals  which 
would  explain  the  development  of  the  disease.  The  feeding  lots  in 
most  cases  were  unusually  dry  and  the  disease  had  appeared  at  a  time 
when  all  mud  was  frozen  sdlid.  The  soil  did  not  contain  enough  alkali, 
even  at  Neosho  Falls,  to  make  it  at  all  probable  that  this  could  have 
been  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  As  is  usual  in  the  management 
of  cattle  at  tto  West,  the  herds  were  without  shelter.  At  Keith's  the 
cattle  lots  were  in  a  ravine  protected  by  timber;  on  some  of  the  farms 
there  was  little  protection  of  any  kind.  Such  a  condition,  however,  is 
so  common  that  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  having  much  influence  in 
the  production  of  this  trouble.  All  of  the  affected  herds  seem  to  have 
received  ordinarily  good  care.  Keith  had  fed  some  of  his  cattle  shelled 
com  and  mowed  oats  in  addition  to  hay.  Pribbemow  had  fed  his  year- 
lings on  millet,  oats,  and  corn-fodder,  and  consequently  they  had  eaten 
less  hay.  Beard  had  fed  shocked  corn.  In  Illinois,  Keating  had  fed 
liberally  on  com.  On  most  of  the  farms  the  water  was  very  good,  but 
probably  deficient  during  the  cold  weather.  Keith  had  pumped  water 
^m  his  well ;  Goodrich's  cattle  drank  from  a  pond ;  Beard's  from  the 
river,  and  Pribbernow's  from  a  creek.  It  was  necessary  to  cut  holes 
through  the  ice  and  these  would  soon  freeze  over;  consequently,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  in  most  cases  there  might  have  been  a  deficiency  of 
water. 

When  the  animals  first  became  lame  it  was  supposed  that  mud  had 
collected  between  the  toes,  and.  becoming  hard,  was  producing  irrita- 
tion. The  animals  were  caught  and  their  feet  cleaned,  but  this  had  no 
eflfect  on  the  development  of  the  disease.  It  is  evident  that  the  ani- 
mals were  cared  for  as  well  as  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  this  section  of 
the  countiy,  and  that  the  slight  deficiency  of  water  and  the  exposure 
to  cold  were  accessory  rather  than  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 

SYMPTOMS  AND  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

The  first  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  Illinois  epizootic  were  diarrhea, 
lameness,  stiffness  of  the  lower  joints  of  the  affected  limb,  and  coldness 
and  insensibility  of  the  same  parts.  In  Kansas  this  derangement  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  was  not  noticed.  At  all  the  places  visited,  how- 
ever, the  lesions  of  the  feet  were  of  a  common  character  and  were  pro- 
duced by  a  common  process.  In  the  more  severe  cases  a  constricted 
band  formed  around  the  limb  at  the  point  separating  the  gangrenous 
from  the  living  flesh.  So  marked  was  this  constriction  that  some  of  the 
owners  looked  upon  it  as  the  initial  lesion  of  the  disease  and  cut  across 
it  with  a  knife  in  the  hopes  of  reestablishing  the  circulation.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  hope  was  delusive,  since  the  part  below  the 
constriction  was  entirely  lifeless  before  this  was  formed.  The  constric- 
tion was  the  first  step  in  the  effort  of  nature  to  rid  the  b^y  of  parts 
that  were  of  no  further  use  to  it. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  of  separation  was  a  crack  in  the  skin  at 
the  upper  edge  of  the  band  of  constriction,  which  gradually  extended 
toward  the  center  of  the  limb,  the  softer  parts  dividing  first  and  the 
tendons  and  ligaments  resisting  much  longer.  Generally  this  separa- 
tion was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  joint,  and  in  this  case,  as  the  lower  mem- 
bers of  the  limb  were  lost  a  comparativelyeven  surface  was  left  which 
healed  readily.  Some  animals  lost  only  a  toe,  the  dividing  line  passing 
through  the  joint  between  the  os  pedis  and  os  coronce  ;  others  lost  both 
t  08  pedis  and  os  coronce  ;  still  others  lost  the  three  lower  bones,  and 
t      line  of  separation  passed  through  the  fetlock  joint,  while  in  the 
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most  severe  cases  the  line  of  coiistriction  formed  at  the  upper  thin}  of 
the  metatarsal  booe  and  the  fleshy  parts  sloughed  off,  leaving  the  un- 
covered bone  protruding  for  more  than  half  its  length.  Plates  Y  and 
VI  are  drawings  made  froin  limbs  which  I  secured  in  Kansas. 

It  was  reported  by  some  of  the  veterinarians  that  small  vesicles  were 
formed  in  the  interdigital  space  and  about  the  coronet,  and  this  was 
doubtless  true,  as  such  vesicles  are  not  uncommon  in  gangrene ;  but 
their  appearance  was  far  from  being  the  rule,  as  I  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  a  single  one  in  all  the  animals  that  I  examined.  In  nearly  all 
of  the  cases,  whether  the  foot  was  affected  with  dry  gangrene  or  whether 
tiiere  had  been  simply  lameness  without  death  of  the  part,  the  skin  of 
the  interdigital  space  and  about  the  coronet  was  perfectly  preserved. 
There  was  loss  of  neither  epidermis  nor  hair,  as  thei^e  certainly  would 
have  been  had  the  disease  commenced  by  a  superficial  inflammation  in 
this  region  and  extended  to  deeper  parts  of  the  foot  or  to  higher  parts 
of  the  limb.  Indeed  there  were  no  abscesses,  no  burrowing  of  pus,  no 
ulceration  about  Uie  feet,  which  could  lead  one  for  a  moment  to  sup- 
X)ose  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  had  commenced  its  action  externally 
and  extended  gradually  to  the  interior  of  the  limb.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  skin  was  intact  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  that  the 
part  was  cold  and  insensible  almost  from  the  first,  and  that  the  line  of 
separation  passed  entirely  through  the  limb,  removing  one  or  more 
phalanges  as  completely  as  it  could  have  been  done  with  a  knife,  was 
sufftcient  evidence  that  the  disease  had  an  internal  origin. 

The  gangrene  was  not  confined  to  the  feet,  however,  for  in  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Illinois  there  were  individual  animals  which  were  losing 
from  2  to  6  inches  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tail  by  exactly  the  same 
process.  The  portion  below  the  dividing  line  was  very  dry  and  hard, 
while  the  line  itself  was  sharply  defined,  as  though  it  had  been  a  knife- 
cut.  With  the  greater  part  of  the  animals  affected  in  the  feet  a  careful 
examination  of  tiie  end  of  the  tail  revealed  a  slough  of  greater  or  less 
extent;  sometimes  it  was  simply  the  skin  at  the  tip  that  was  affected, 
but  oftener  one-half  inch,  1  inch  or  2  inches  would  be  found  discolored, 
lifeless,  and  dry.  In  a  very  few  cases  a  part  of  the  ear  was  found  in 
the  same  condition. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  enzootic,  because  it  had 
not  been  heretofore  described,  was  the  implication  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth.  With  some  animals  this  was  limited  to  a  more  or 
less  diffuse  red  discoloration,  without  loss  of  substance.  More  fre- 
quently there  were  circumscribed  dark  red  spots  or  patches,  from  a 
fourth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  Very  often  there  was  loss  of 
substance — erosions  from  a  third  to  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  Some  of 
the  veterinarians  reported  that  they  had  discovered  blisters  in  the 
mouths,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  erosions  in  their  first  stages 
were  more  or  less  vesicular  in  character,  but  I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  see  them  in  this  stage  at  any  of  the  places  visited.  In  some  animals 
the  part  of  the  membrane  that  was  being  lost  was  still  attached  by 
shreds,  in  others  it  was  entirely  removed,  but  in  no  case  did  I  see  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  vesicle.  None  of  the  erosions  presented  the 
appearance  of  ulcers,  or  showed  any  considerable  inflammation.  They 
were  dark-colored,  the  borders  were  not  elevated,  and  the  surrounding 
blood-vessels  were  neither  prominent  nor  injected.  It  appeared  to  be 
only  the  superficial  layer  of  the  membrane  that  was  involved. 

In  a  very  few  animals  a  lesion  of  a  different  character  was  observed 
in  the  mouth.  In  these  cases  an  irregular  patch  of  mucous  membrane 
from  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter  was  elevated,  corrugated  upon  its  surfEice, 
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lianl,  insensible,  and  of  Ji  lijjhi  color,  tinged  with  pink  and  yellow.  It 
Keenied  to  be  a  ciicinnscribeil  irau^eue  of  tbe  mucous  membrane^  the 
<leiul  parts  being  partially  decolorized  by  soaking  in  the  iiuids  of  the 
month. 

There  was  also  an  evident  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
))OSterior  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  organs  of  generation. 
That  eovering  tbe  i^ctnni  and  vagina  was  generally  red,  covered  with 
mucus,  and  ]>i*esented  spots  denuded  of  the  epithelium.  In  Missouri 
six  cases  of  abortion  in  cows  were  reported,  and  in  Illinois  there  were 
n)any  cases  of  abortion  and  difficult  parturition  with  mares. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  were  not  very  marked.  The  temperature 
of  the  animals  which  I  examined  was  about  normal,  wit^  the  exception 
of  a  few  from  which  one  or  more  limbs  were  sloughing  and  with  which 
there  was  suspicion  of  septic  poisoning.  Drs.  Holcombe  and  Trum- 
bower  observed  high  temperatures  (104  to  104.8  degrees)  in  some  eases 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  affection. 

In  those  animals  which  recovered  after  showing  lameness  there  was 
no  loss  of  substance  or  inflammation  of  the  skin  as  would  have  resulted 
from  freezing  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  cause  lameness.  In  these  animals 
the  lameness  and  stiffness  of  the  lower  joints  were  the  only  symptoms 
of  the  disease  in  tbe  feet,  though  the  same  animals  frequently  showed 
erosions  in  the  mouths. 

EVIDENCE  POINTINO  TO  ERGOT  AS  THE  CAUSE. 

In  each  of  the  herds  which  I  visited,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Beard^s,  there  were  typical  cases  of  dry  gangrene  of  the  extremities, 
with  an  evident  preference  for  the  posterior  limbs.  In  the  most  severe 
cases  there  was  complete  death  of  the  leg  as  high  as  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  metatarsal  bone.  This  dead  part  was  sharply  defined, 
first  by  a  constriction  and  later  by  a  crack  from  the  living  flesh  above. 
It  was  not  a  death  of  the  superficial  structures  alone,  but  the  skin, 
tendons,  and  bone  were  all  involved,  and  every  part  of  the  leg  lie- 
low  the  line  of  separation  just  referred  to  was  completely  lifeless.  A 
study  of  these  le^s  showed  very  clearly  that  the  disease  had  not  begun 
at  the  hoof  or  in  the  interdigital  space  and  progressed  upward,  for  these 
parts  had  not  been  changed  by  disease  of  any  kind  previous  to  the  death 
of  the  whole  affected  part,  which  had  evidently  occurred  very  suddenly. 
To  my  mind  this  condition  made  it  very  plain  that  the  trouble  was  not 
the  result  of  any  disease  which  had  begun  in  the  interdigital  spai*>e,  or 
in  the  skin  around  the  coronet.  There  could  be  no  mistaking^he  fact 
that  the  worst  affected  animals  presented  typical  cases  of  dry  gangrene, 
and  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  to  determine  which  of  the  conmtious 
that  these  animals  were  subjected  to  would  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
enzootic.  When  we  turn  to  veterinary  literature  for  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  accepted  causes  of  dry  gangrene,  we  learn  that  there  are 
very  few  agencies  which  are  liable  to  affect  a  number  of  animals  at  a 
time  and  are  capable  of  producing  this  effect.  Compression,  burning, 
caustics,  plugging  of  blood-vessels,  and  ergot  about  completes  the  list 
of  those  that  would  be  at  all  likely  to  produce  dry  gangrene  in  young 
animals,  and  of  these  the  last  is  the  only  one  that  could  have  possibly 
been  instrumental  in  developing  the  outbreaks  in  the  West. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  disease  led  me  to  examine  the  feed  to  learn  il 
any  unusual  quantity  of  ergot  could  be  found.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
amination was  to  show  that  at  every  one  of  the  farms  where  the  dis- 
eased catUe  were  located,  hay  had  been  fed  which  contained  one  or 
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more  grasses  er^rotized  to  an  extreme  degree.  At  Keith's,  Be^ircFs,  and 
Pribbemow's,  in  Kansas,  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  wild  rye  (Ely- 
mu8  virginiciuij  variety  submuticus)  which  contained  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  ergot.  In  many  heads  half  the  grains  and  in  other  heads 
every  grain  had  been  replaced  by  the  fungus.  Careful  weighings  of 
heads  brought  to  Washington,  and  from  which  some  of  the  ergot  had 
been  lost  in  transit,  gave  in  one  case  12  per  cent,  and  in  another 
case  10  per  cent.,  as  the  proportion  of  ergot.  Now,  if  the  head  repre- 
sented one-half  the  weight  of  the  entire  plant,  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  rye  must  have  been  ergot;  and  if  one-Mth  of  the 
weight  of  the  hay  was  made  up  of  wild  rye,  then  a  20-pound  ration  of 
hay  would  contain  about  4  ounces  of  ergot. 

As  is  always  the  caBe  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  account  for  results 
when  the  conditions  affecting  these  have  not  been  intelligently  observed 
and  carefully  recorded  at  the  time,  we  found  some  apparent  discrepan- 
cies in  the  ergot  theory.  The  greater  part  of  these  have  been  explained 
in  a  remarkably  satisfactory  manner,  and  if  we  could  know  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  feeding  and  care  of  the  animals  for  thirty 
or  forty  days  preceding  their  illness,  doubtless  the  most  critical  could 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  every  subject.  As  we  are 
compelled,  however,  to  rely  upon  the  more  or  less  defective  memories 
of  the  owners  of  the  cattle,  who,  of  course,  did  not  make  their  observa* 
tions  in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments,  we  must  accept  the 
situation  as  we  find  it  and  consider  ourselves  fortunate  if  a  connection 
can  be  traced  between  cause  and  effect  in  the  greater  part  of  the  cases. 
An  exact  estimate  could  not  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  ergot  in  a  given 
quantity  of  the  hay  in  Kansas,  but  the  weight  of  ergot  in  the  he^s  of 
wild  rye  indicated  this  very  closely.  The  head  shown  in  Plate  VII,  Fig- 
ure 3,  is  a  good  representation  of  this  plant  as  it  existed  in  the  hay. 

In  Missouri  the  hay  was  made  up  mostly  of  red  top  {Agrostis  vulgaris)^ 
but  also  contained  some  blue  grass  and  timothy.  The  red  top  and 
blue  grass  contained  a  very  large  proportion  of  ergoted  grains,  and  an 
occasional  head  of  timothy  was  also  affected,  ^gures  1, 2,  and  4,  Plate 
VII,  are  drawings  from  specimens  of  these  grasses  taken  from  the  hay- 
racks at  which  the  diseased  cattle  were  eating. 

In  Illinois  the  hay  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  red  top,  and  this 
contained  a  relatively  large  amount  of  ergot.  Careful  weighings  of 
si>eciniens  of  this  hay  and  the  ergot  which  it  contained,  fix)m  two  of  the 
worst  affected  farms,  demonstrate  that  every  75  pounds  of  hay  contains 
1  pound  of  ergot ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  animal  eating  20  pounds  daily 
of  this  hay  consumed  4.2  ounces  of  ergot.  Doubtless  this  quantity 
might  be  taken  daily  for  a  considerable  time  without  producing  appre- 
ciable effects  under  some  conditions,  but  when  the  circulation  in  the 
exti-emities  is  diminished  by  extremely  cold  weather,  and  when  in  ad- 
dition to  this  the  water  supply  is  limited  then  ergot  in  this  dose,  con- 
tinued day  after  day,  becomes  very  dangerous. 

in  Kansas  I  examined  the  hay  on  adjoining  farms  where  no  disease  had 
appeared,  and  1  found  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of  ergot.  At  the 
Dibble  farm,  which  joins  Keith's,  one  might  examine  a  dozen  heads  of 
rye  without  finding  a  grain  of  ergot,  and  the  same  was  tt  ue  of  hay  found 
in  the  town  of  Neosho  Falls.  In  Illinois,  at  two  farms,  I  saw  hay  of  the 
crop  of  1882  and  also  that  of  1883,  and  while  the  former  contained  some 
ergot  the  latter  contained  a  greatly  increased  proportion.  It  had  l>een 
noticed  by  the  people  here  that  the  red-top  hay  of  the  crop  of  1883,  lor 
some  unexplained  reason,  was  greatly  inferior ;  that  animals  neither 
relished  it  nor  thrived  when  led  upon  it,  and  it  sold  for  $3  a  ton  when 
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other  hay  would  bring  $10.  At  Keatin^'s  the  aDimals  fed  on  the  hay 
of  1882  escaped  the  disease  entirely,  while  those  fed  upon  the  hay  har- 
vested in  1883  alone  suffered. 

Evidently  the  year  1883  was  a  favorable  one  for  the  production  of 
ergot  over  "a  very  large  area  of  the  Western  States,  but  the  local  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  situation  and  the  time  of  catting  the  hay  had  a  very 
great  influence  on  its  development.  All  of  the  ergoted  hay  of  the 
affected  farms  in  Kansas  was  cut  from  bottom  lands,  and  in  Missouri 
and  Illinois  it  was  grown  on  very  level  prairies  the  drainage  of  which 
was  very  imperfect.  Again,  the  early  cut  hay  was  comparatively  free, 
when  that  allowed  to  ripen  was  badly  affected. 

In  brief,  then,  our  reasons  for  considering  the  disease  to  be  ergotism 
were,  first,  the  character  of  the  lesions,  which  were  such  as  have  always 
been  ascribed  to  ergotism  in  the  past,  and  as  could  scarcely  be  produced 
in  so  many  animals  from  any  other  known  cause ;  and,  secondly,  the 
extraordinary  proportion  of  ergot  found  in  the  food  of  the  animals  on 
every  affected  farm. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  cold  weather  had  a  considerable  influence 
in  developing  the  effects  of  the  ergot,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cas^ 
were  first  noticed  during  or  soon  after  such  weather.  Many  cases  oc- 
curred soon  after  a  severe  ice  storm  or  sleet.  Again,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  milder  weather  new  cases  ceased  to  appear,  although  the  same 
hay  was  still  being  fed.  The  two  or  three  new  eases  in  Missouri  were 
the  only  exceptions  to  this  statement. 

I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  cases  which  I  investigated,  and 
the  similar  cases  which  occurred  about  the  same  time  in  other  localities, 
were  cases  of  ergotism.  Professor  Law,  of  Cornell  University,  Profes- 
sor Stalker,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  and  Professor  Faville,  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  have  seen  similar  cases  in  their  re- 
spective States,  and  concur  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  due  to  poison- 
ing from  ergot. 

CHARACTERS    WHICH   DISTINGUISH    THIS    DISJ^ASB    FROM  EPIZOOTIC 

APHTHA,  OR  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE.     . 

History. — The  foot-and-mouth  disease  of  Europe  is  a  specific  fever  which 
only  arises  by  contagion  from  other  affected  animals.  In  the  whole  his- 
tory of  America  there  have  been  no  spontaneous  outbreaks  of  this  disease, 
and  in  Europe  the  conviction  is  growing  stronger  every  year  that  it  has 
no  other  cause  than  contagion.  We  may  accept  it,  therefore,  as  a  £EU3t 
that  foot-and-mouth  disease  cannot  occur  in  the  United  States  except 
by  the  introduction  of  virus  from  abroad. 

When  a  disease  having  some  resemblance  in  its  symptoms  to  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  is  found  in  the  Interior  of  our  country,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  ports  where  the  contagion  must  necessarily  be  in- 
troduced, it  becomes  a  matter  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration 
to  determine  if  there  was  any  means  by  which  this  contagion  oonld 
have  been  transported  to  the  affected  herd.  When  a  contagious  dis- 
ease is  spread  broadcast  over  a  country  it  may  be  difOicult  or  impossi- 
ble to  trace  many  outbreaks ;  not  so,  however,  with  a  single  outbreak 
produced  by  so  virulent  a  contagion  as  that  of  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration. In  such  a  case  it  would  be  remarkable  if  it  could  not  be 
traced. 

In  the  present  instance  the  animals  of  the  affected  herds  had  been 
purchased  or  raised  in  the  neighborhood ;  no  foreign  animals  or  people 
had  been  upon  the  farm  where  the  first  attacks  occurred.    Foreign  <^ 
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fie  had  for  a  long  time  been  qnarantined  at  the  sea-board  a  sufficient 
time  to  make  it  impossible  that  this  disease  could  have  been  carried  by 
them  to  the  West.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  find  any  satisfieu}- 
tory  manner  by  which  a  foreign  contagion  could  have  been  introduced. 

This  important  indication  seems  to  have  been  greatty  neglected  in 
deciding  upon  the  nature  of.  the  disease  in  Kansas.  It  was  said  if  this 
isfbot-and-mouth  disease  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  it,  whether 
we  can  trace  its  introduction  or  not.  Plausible  as  this  reasoning  may 
seem  we  must  admit  that  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  diagnose  a 
disease  off-hand  from  its  superficial  characters.  And  in  the  diagnosis 
of  contagious  diseases  we  must  remember  that  the  symptoms  are  but 
the  expression  of  the  effects  of  the  virus,  and  that  these  symptoms 
mi^  be  simulated  more  or  less  closely  by  other  agencies  acting  upon 
the  animal  economy. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  any  disease  believed  to  be  contagious  is, 
then,  a  most  imi)ortant  part  of  the  evidence  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion befbre  a  diagnosis  is  reached.  We  may  take  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia for  example.  Many  cases  of  this  disease  resemble  so  closely 
spontaneous  inflammations  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  cattle  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  before  a  diagnosis  can  be  reached  to  inquire  if  the 
contagions  pleuro-pneumonia  has  been  introduced  or  if  the  malady  occur- 
red spcmtaneously.  The  same  principle  holds  good  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  with  other  diseases,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  when  the 
history  does  not  receive  proper  consideration  many  mistakes  will  be 
made  t^at  otherwif'>e  might  be  avoided. 

Oontagiou^ness. — ^The  virus  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  one  of  the  most 
active  contagions  known.  The  i>eriod  which  elapses  between  exposure 
and  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  is,  as  a  rule, 
but  two  or  three  days;  a  very  large  proportion  of  exposed  animals  be- 
come diseased,  and  the  plague  spreads  rapidly  from  farm  to  farm.  As 
a  result  of  these  characters,  within  a  week  alter  the  introduction  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  into  a  herd  nearly  every  animal  in  that  herd 
shows  unmistakable  evidences  of  having  contracted  it.  A  very  small 
proportion  of  the  animals  may  resist  the  contagion,  but  this  proportion 
is  much  less  than  with  most  other  contagious  diseases,  and  is  so  small 
that  it  does  not  affect  the  rule  just  mentioned. 

The  disease  at  Neosho  Falls  showed  very  different  characters  from 
this.  Goodrich's  herd  suffered  in  the  largest  proportion,  65  out  of  96, 
or  68  per  cent.,  being  more  or  less  att'ected.  The  first  case  here 
occurred  January  10,  and  no  others  until  February  15,  or  more  than 
a  month  later.  After  this  new  cases  continued  to  develop  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  But  in  a  lot  adjoining  that  in  which  the  sick  cattle 
were  placed  there  were  20  calves,  which  remained  entirely  free  from 
disease.  The  isolation  of  these  calves  was  not  sufficient  to  hold  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  check  for  a  single  day;  it  was  even  said  that  the 
sick  cattle  had  been  driven  through  the  calf  lot  to  water,  and  that  some 
of  the  smaller  ones,  when  attacked,  were  placed  with  the  calves. 

At  Keith's  74  out  of  a  total  of  118,  or  63  per  cent.,  were  affected. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  week  but  20  or  30  head  had  been  attacked,  and 
from  this  time  new  cases  continued  to  appear  until  March,  or  during 
a  period  of  two  months.  Here  also  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  a 
lot  of  animals  separated  from  the  sick  ones  by  a  simple  rail  fence 
there  was  no  appearance  of  disease  until  two  months  afrer  it  had  at- 
tacked the  first  lot.  Hogs  were  running  in  the  lot  with  the  worst  cattle; 
they  even  ate  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  ones  and  nibble<l  at  the 
affected  feet,  but  they  did  not  suffer  in  the  least.    A  sow  had  brought 
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forUi  a  litter  of  pigs  in  a  shed  whicli  forms  a  part  of  the  inelesure,  and 
theae  were  doing  well.  Two  calves  were  sueking  mothers  under  the 
inllQence  of  the  disease  bat  were  theinselves  in  good  health. 

At  Pribberuow's  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  animals  had  been  attacked, 
uud  among  a  lot  of  54  yearlings  rnnning  with  the  other  cattle  there  was 
not  one  case  of  disease. 

At  Beard's^  in  a  herd  of  75,  the  first  animal  was  lame  a  week  beibre 
the  second  was  aiEected;  and  then  another  week  passed  befbre  the 
others  showed  any  symptoms.  •  Here  only  d  iier  cent  of  the  cattle  ou 
the  farm  were  attacked,  and  one  died  within  twenty  hours  from  the  s^ 
Ijean^nce  of  the  first  symptoms. 

At  Kirksville  the  proportion  of  animals  that  snttered  was  uot  defi- 
uitdy  ascertained,  bat  there  was  no  evidence  of  contagion,  and  sheep 
running  with  the  affecteil  cattle  remained  healthy. 

In  Illinois,  on  the  Faunce  iarm,  the  horses  suffared  fhnn  an  waption 
in  the  month.  The  exact  nature  of  this  disease  it  was  impossible  to 
sMcertun  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  It  may  bo  remarked^  howevei:.  that 
horses  seldom  suffer  from  foot-and-mouth  disease ;  and  that  tiiia  is  the 
only  case  which  came  under  my  notice  on  any  of  the  affected  funis 
where  any  other  animals  than  cattle  showed  symptoms  that  wme  even 
suspected  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  disease  among  tl^  cattle. 
In  this  instance  the  eruption  in  the  horses'  mouths  could  not  have  re- 
sembled foot-and-mouth  disease  very  dosely,  ibr  it  remained  at  least 
six  weeks,  or  three  times  the  period  of  the  latter  disease.  Here  tlie 
neighbors'  hogs  which  wei^  running  around  the  farm  failed  to  contract 
any  disease  or  to  carry  it  to  other  farms. 

At  Mr.  Mason's  there  was  still  more  striking  evidence  to  show  ttiat 
the  disease  was  very  different  from  epizootic  aphtha.  One  hundred  h<^ 
and  40  sheep  had  been  exposed,  and  not  one  suffered.  Only  17  bovine 
animals  out  of  120,  or  about  15  per  cent,  showed  any  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease. At  Keating's,  00  sheep  and  a  number  of  hogs  were  exposed  but 
all  remained  well.    At  Dubroc's,  goats  were  exi)osed  without  suflfering. 

The  disease,  therefore,  did  not  resemble  foot-and-mouth  disease  either 
in  the  proportion  of  the  animals  attacked  or  its  rate  of  extensum,  or  in 
attacking  other  species  of  animals  than  cattle. 

Occurrence  at  the  same  time  on  widely  %epa/rated  farm^e^lt  foot^uiui- 
mouth  disease  had  been  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  country  ift  any 
of  the  extraordinary  ways  which  were  offered  to  explain  its  appearaooei 
we  surely  cannot  conceive  of  its  being  brought  to  so  many  widely  sep- 
iirated  points  at  about  the  same  time,  especially  where  there  had  been 
no  communication  between  these  places.  In  Kansas  there  wece  the 
Keith,  Goodrich,  and  Beard  herds  which  mighl^  be  grouped  together: 
14  miles  from  these  was  the  Pribbernow  h^;  20  miles  frcmi  any  of 
these  was  the  cow  at  Hall's  Summit;  across  another  space  of  1ft 
miles  was  the  O'Toole  herd ;  tJien  it  was  necessary  to  travel  nearly  900 
miles  to  reach  the  Osborne  Oounty  cases.  Again,  the  same  disease  un- 
doubtedly existed  at  several  points  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Misaooxi. 
There  had  been  no  communication  between  these  places,  and  if  we 
assumed  that  they  were  the  result  of  a  foreign  contagion  it  was  neees- 
saiy  to  conclude  that  a  considerable  number  of  independent  tntroduo- 
tions  of  this  had  occurred  at  very  nearly  the  same  time.  This  assump- 
tion, in  view  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing  a  coDtagion  to 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  the  impossibility  of  tn^ng  such  intro- 
duction at  this  time,  was  so  improbable  tiiat  it  could  soMieely  be  ad- 
mitted even  if  all  other  evidence  had  pointed  to  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
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Compariwn  of  ^mptoms. — ^Tbe  s^'mptoins  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
are  conslitatioual  and  local.  The  constitational  aymptoms  are  loss  of 
appetite,  elevation  of  temi>eratnre,  and  other  signs  common  to  fevers. 
13ie  local  symptoms  consist  in  an  eruption  of  blisters  in  the  mouth,  be- 
tween the  toes,  about  the  coronet,  and  on  the  udder  and  teats.  In  order 
to  understand  the  difference  in  symptoms  between  the  recent  disease  in 
the  Western  States  and  foot-and-mouth  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine each  of  those  points  separately. 

Tk0  eonitituHonal  aymptams.-^In  ibot-and-mouth  disease  there  is  usu- 
aUy  a  very  marked  increase  of  temperature,  reaching  from  104^  to  107<^. 
At  Neosho  Falls  the  temperature,  as  a  rule,  did  not  exceed  whiit  might 
reasonably  be  expected  in  health.  Some  of  the  perfectly  healthy  year- 
lings had  a  temperature  of  103^,  while  that  of  most  of  the  sick  ones  was 
below  this  point.  One  of  the  steers  in  the  early  stages  of  disease  at 
BuBlth's  showed  1Q4.4<=>  on  March  9,  which  was  about  the  highest  point 
reached  by  any.  In  foot-and-mouth  disease  there  is  loss  of  appetite  and 
dittculty  of  swallowing,  but  here  the  universal  testimony  was  that  the 
s^Kpetite  had  remained  good  throughout  and  there  was  no  trouble  in 
mastteation  or  swallowing.  In  Illinois  there  were  marked  symptoms  of 
digeetive  disturbance,  and  the  disease  was  ushered  in  by  diarrhea. 

Tke  wumtk  9jfn^tom8, — ^In  foot-and-mouth  disease  there  is  an  eruption 
at  Uftters  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  lips,  gums,  tongue,  and 
palate,  which  are  numerous  and  painful.  Often  they  unite  with  each 
other  and  f(»tn  large  patqbes,  irom  which  the  covering  becomes  detached, 
leaving  ulcerous  patches  of  a  bright  red  color  and  of  great  sensitiveness. 
It  is  dinQSt  impossible  for  animals  in  this  condition  to  eat  hay  or  other 
dry  food,  and  it  is  necessary  to  support  them  with  gruel.  Such  animals 
stand,  making  a  peculiar  and  rather  loud  smacking  noise  with  the  lips 
and  tongue,  grinding  the  teeth  and  slavering  profu^y.  In  Kansas  the 
moutii  symptoms  were  much  less  severe  than  this,  but  two  or  three 
animals  were  reported  to  have  had  any  salivation  or  any  difficulty  in 
eating  bay.  Some  of  the  mouths  presented  erosions,  which  were  mostly 
small,  very  superficial,  and  without  any  appearance  of  ulceration.  I  did 
not  see  a  single  blister,  but  a  few  of  these  were  reported  by  those  who 
visited  the  herds  at  an  earlier  date.  The  lesions  which  I  saw  in  the 
months  seemed  to  be  due  rather  to  a  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
than  to  vesication ;  and  I  was  assured  that  the  appearances  did  not 
difter  materially  at  the  time  of  my  visit  from  what  they  were  when  the 
veterinarians  first  saw  them.  In  one  or  two  animals  there  were  large 
patches  of  thickened  mucous  membrane  of  a  yellowish  color,  hard  and 
difilcnlt  to  detach.  Healthy  herds  in  the  vicinity  were  visitod,  and  in 
the  mouths  of  these  cattle  were  found  discoloratious  and  erosions  very 
similar  to,  though  less  extensive  than,  those  seen  in  the  sick  ones.  In 
Missouri  some  of  the  cattle  had  the  months  involved  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  I  saw  in  Kansas,  but  others  with  equally  bad  feet  bad  per- 
fectly sound  mouths.  Here  I  saw  pieces  of  mucous  membrane  becom- 
ing detached,  but  no  bUsters.  Figures  1  and  2,  Plate  X,  show  the 
highly  intiamed  condition  of  the  ulcers  in  the  real  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease. 

The  cattle  in  Illinois  still  had  erosions  in  their  mouths  as  late  as  April 
24,  which  were  identical  in  appearance  with  those  I  saw  in  Kansas.  The 
steer  which  ilrst  came  down  with  the  disease  on  the  Faunce  farm,  and 
which  had  consequently  been  affected  about  four  months,  showed  these 
about  as  plainly  as  any  animals  I  saw  in  Kansas.  In  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease the  eruption  disai^)ears  in  from  two  to  three  weeks^  and  tlie  animal 
is  convalescent.    Before  proceeding  to  Kansas  and  Ilbnois  the  second 
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tiaie,  I  visited  the  herds  at  Portland,  Me.,  which  had  been  affected  with 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  contrast  wjis  very  striking.  Although  the 
cattle  in  Maine  had  not  showed  the  disease  until  the  second  week  in 
February,  they  were  on  the  IGth  of  April  in  apparently  good  health. 
There  were  no  longer  any  sores  in  the  mouths  or  on  the  feet.  A  week 
later  than  this  I  found  cattle  in  Illinois  that  sickened  in  December  and 
still  had  as  marked  mouth  symptoms  as  could  be  found  in  an}'  of  the 
Western  herds. 

The  feet  symptoms. — The  interdigital  spaces  and  the  coronet  are  the 
seat  of  the  eruption  in  foot-and-mouth  disease.  IS'ot  only  is  there  red- 
ness, heat,  and  swelling  in  these  parts,  but  there  is  formation  of  blisters, 
loss  of  epithelium,  and  a  secretion  from  the  whole  affected  surface  of 
the  skin.  Tlie  appearance  of  the  feet  with  sheep  and  cattle  having  this 
disease  is  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  Plate  IX.  Sometimes  abscesses 
form  beneath  the  horn,  from  which  the  pus  may  burrow  and  cause  the 
loss  of  the  hoofs,  or  even  aftect  the  ligaments  and  joints.  But  severe 
complications  in  the  region  of  the  foot  do  not  occur  except  from  this 
cause.  With  the  cattle  which  I  visited,  the  feet  presented  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance.  Some  of  the  limbs  were  separating,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  dry  gangrene,  half  way  between  the  fetlock  and  hock  JointB, 
with  the  skin  of  the  foot  still  in  perfect  condition,  though  dead.  In 
others  the  separation  occun*ed  at  the  fetlock,  and  in  many  others  at  the 
joints  below,  but  not  as  a  consequence  of  the  burrowing  of  pus.  In- 
deed, very  little  pus  was  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  feet.  It  is  not  rare  to 
see  the  honi  of  one  or  both  toes  lost  in  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  it 
would  be  remarkable  for  the  whole  toe,  including  the  bone,  to  slough 
off,  as  occurred  so  frequently  here.  I  did  not  see  a  case  where  the  hoof 
was  lost  without  a  loss  of  the  bone  at  the  same  time.  The  complete 
death  of  the  foot  to  the  fetlock,  or  even  higher,  as  occurred  in  all  the 
worst  cases  in  the  West,  is  altogether  unheard  of  in  foot-and-mouth  dis* 
ease.  While  there  was  redness,  heat,  and  swelling  above  the  line  of 
separation,  I  saw  no  appearance  of  blisters  between  the  toes  or  aroimd 
the  coronet.  A  large  proportion  of  the  affected  animals  were  simply 
lame,  and  had  neither  blisters  nor  sores  about  the  feet.  Finsdl^,  tiie 
<lisease  was  generally  confined  to  the  hind  feet,  or,  if  it  attacked  a 
forefoot,  it  was  only  after  both  hind  ones  were  affected.  Foot-and- 
mouth  disease  has  no  such  decided  preference  for  the  posterior  extrem- 
ities. 

T//6  eruption  on  the  tidde}\ — In  only  one  case  that  I  have  heard  of  in 
the  West  was  there  any  appe^arance  of  an  eruption  on  the  udder  of  the 
affected  cow.  This  was  a  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Keith,  the  young  calf  of 
which  died,  as  was  supposed  from  the  effects  of  the  disease  contracted 
from  its  mother.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  sores  which  evidently 
existed  on  the  udder  of  this  cow,  not  having  seen  her  until  they  were 
nearly  healed.  There  is  also  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
calfs  death.  Certain  it  is  that  an  eruption  of  blisters  on  the  udder  is 
an  extremely  common  occurrence  in  foot-and  mouth  disease  (Fig.  3, 
Plate  X).  In  the  West,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  cows  were 
affected,  and  but  one  had  any  symptoms  of  this  kind. 

Beviewing  these  symptoms,  we  can  see  that  the  disease  which  I  in- 
vestigated had  few  if  any  chara(*.ters  in  common  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  Among  the  whole  number  there  was  not  a  single  animal  which 
presented  the  typical  characters  of  this  plague.  There  did  not  appear 
to  be  a  single  animal  which  presented  even  the  typical  mouth  symptoms, 
or  the  typical  feet  symptoms  of  that  disease.    The  history,  the  charac- 
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ters,  tl^  symptoms,  everything:  connected  with  the  disease,  led  us  to 
ooucliiite}  therefore,  that  it  could  not  be  the  contagious  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

OHABAOTEBS  WHICH  DISTINGUISH  THIS  DISEASE  FROM  FOUL-INTHE- 

FOOT. 

The  disease  known  as  foul-in-the-foot,  and  often  called  foot-rot,  has 
its  origin  in  the  skin  of  the  interdigital  space.  It  begins  as  a  superfi- 
cial inflammation,  which  is  followed  by  sloughing,  ulceration,  suppura- 
tion, the  burrowing  of  pus,  and  the  formation  of  sinuses.  By  this  pro- 
cess the  disease  may  gnulually  extend  beneath  the  horn  of  the  toes  and 
toward  the  deeper  parts  of  the  foot,  until  the  tendons,  bones,  ligaments, 
and  articulations  are  involved.  In  extreme  cases  it  may  even  extend 
to  or  above  the  fetlock  joint.  Steel,  in  his  new  work  on  the  '^  Diseases 
of  the  Ox,"  sums  up  this  characteristic  of  the  disease  as  follows : 

Thus  the  pathological  conditions  of  this  disease  are,  at  first,  the  existence  of  infiam- 
mation  in  the  interdigital  substance,  which  may  be  partially  removed  by  slonghing, 
then  the  presence  of  pas  beneath  the  hoof-horn,  boring  and  forming  simple  sinnses, 
which  extend  oatwaras  and  burst  on  the  surface.  The  patient  is  very  lame,  and  the 
digits  aie  separated  from  one  another  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

That  is,  foul  begins  between  the  toes,  forms  sores  there,  and  these 
slowly  extend  by  ulceration  and  the  burrowing  of  pus.  Neither  in 
Kansas,  Missouri,  nor  Illinois  were  any  such  pathological  characters  as 
these  seen.  There  was  sudden  and  complete  death  of  a  toe  or  of  a  foot, 
or  in  some  cases  of  a  leg  as  high  as  the  hock  joint ;  the  disease  showed 
no  tendency  to  extend,  but  was  limited  by  a  groove  around  che  limb, 
which  soon  became  a  crack,  and  the  affected  portion  was  sloughed  off. 
There  was  no  burrowing  of  pus,  no  ulceration,  and  when  the  lifeless 
portion  of  the  limb  had  separated,  the  stamp  healed  as  readily  as  could 
be  expected.  The  disease  was  dry  gangrene  beyond  question,  and  dry 
gangrene  is  not  produced  by  foul-in-the-foot. 

Again,  those  who  so  confidently  pronounced  the  disease  to  be  foul, 
overlooked  the  gangrene  of  the  tails,  which  was  present  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  and  was  most  marked  in  those  animals  in  which  the  feet 
were  most  severely  affected. 

Finally,  the  digestive  disturbance  and  the  lesions  in  the  mouths  were 
too  evidently  connected  with  the  disease  in  the  feet  to  be  left  entirely 
out  of  consideration. 

It  is  surprising  that  two  diseases  having  such  different  symptoms 
could  be  confounded,  and  the  mistake  of  such  a  number  of  competent 
veterinarians  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  ex- 
amination was  hurried  and  superficial,  and  that  ergotism  among  ani- 
mals has  received  but  little  attention  in  English-speaking  countries. 

OBJECTIONS  WHICH  HAVE   BEEN    TJEGED  AGAINST    THE    THEORY   OP 

EKGOTISM  IN  KANSAS. 

When  we  first  diagnosed  the  disease  at  l^eosho  Falls  to  be  ergotism, 
we  were  met  by  the  objection  that  ergotism  could  not  occur  wiUioat 
ergot  in  the  food,  and.  that  this  condition  did  not  exist  on  the  affected 
farms.  It  required  but  a  few  minutes  inspection  of  the  hay  racks,  how- 
ever, to  satisty  the  most  skeptical  that  the  hay  at  Keith's,  Beard's,  and 
Pribbemow's  contained  a  large  quantity  of  ergot  in  the  wild  rye  which 
made  up  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  forage.  And  subsequent  ex- 
amination has  proved  it§  existence  nearly  everywhere  that  this  disease 
occurred. 
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The  second  objection  was  that  ergot  did  not  produce  dry  gangrene  lu 
animals;  and  this  statement  has  been  repeated  again  and  djgBin  by 
professional  men  who  certainly  ought  to  have  known  better,  ifiie  quo- 
tations from  standard  authorities  as  to  the  effects  of  ergot  and  the 
historical  compilation  contained  in  other  sections  of  this  report  will  be 
sufficient,  I  belie\'B,  to  satisfactorily  dispose  of  these  assertions. 

Again,  it  was  said  that  it  required  enormous  quantities  of  ergot  to 
produce  appreciable  effects  on  cattle,  and  even  if  it  could  in  that  case 
cause  dry  gangrene,  the  quantity  found  in  the  Kansas  hay  was  totally 
insufficient  to  account  for  these  results.  To  this  I  reply  that  ergot  in 
different  seasons  is  known  to  differ  widely  in  its  poisonous  qiiaUties; 
that  certain  conditions^  such  as  extremely  cold  weather  and  deficiency 
of  drinking  water,  undoubtedly  increase  its  effects  in  a  very  impcNrtant 
degree,  and  that,  finally,  we  do  not  know  how  much  Is  actually  neces- 
sary to  cause  dry  gajigrehe.  Careful  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  ergot 
In  the  haj^n  Illinois^  Missouri,  and  Kansas  show  that  these  cattle  must 
have  taken  with  their  Sood  fh)m  3  to  4  ounces  of  this  poison  each  day. 
Tlie  dose  of  ergot  recommended  by  standard  veterinary  authorities  as 
safe  for  medical  purposes  is  about  one  ounce  fbr  grown  animals,  but  it 
is  not  expected  that  this  would  be  used  for  more  than  one  or  two  days 
together.  The  diseased  cattle,  therefore,  had  taken  ttom  three  to  fonr 
full  doses  of  ergot  a  day,  and  continued  this  for  days  and  weeks.  Oon- 
sidering  that  the  action  of  ergot  is  to  diminish  the  caliber  at  the  blood- 
vessels, that  the  gangrene  of  the  extremities  is  directly  traceable  to 
deficient  blood  supply,  and  that  atmospheric  cold  also  has  a  marked 
tendency  in  this  direction;  that,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  drinking 
places  were  frozen  over,  aixl  the  holes  that  were  cut  tnrongh  the  ice 
were  only  kept  open  a  short  time  each  day,  it  would  appear  that  the 
conditions  were  very  favorable  for  the  development  of  ergot  poisoning. 

Then  it  was  reported  that  the  outbreak  in  Osborne  County  was  cer- 
tainly the  same  disease,  and  that  the  cattle  had  been  pastaring  on  green 
rye  and  consequently  could  not  get  ergot.  A  few  inquiries  brought  out 
the  fact,  however,  that  tlie  rye  pasture  had  only  been  in  nse  ibr  three 
weeks,  while  the  disease  had  appeared  at  least  six  weeks  pre^oojriy. 
There  was  no  reliable  information  as  to  what  these  cattle  had  hwn. 
eatiug  before  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  the  forage  wks  not 
examined  by  any  competent  person. 

"If  this  disease  is  due  to  ergot  poison,''  says  one  gentleman.  **wliy 
then  is  this  the  first  outbreak,  since  the  Kansas  fikrmers  have  rod  this 
same  kind  of  hay  to  their  cattle  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  Statot* 
But  who  knows  that  tliey  have  ever  befbre  fed  hay  oontaining  as  ateub 
ergot!  In  Europe  the  enzootics  of  ergotism  have  at  times  been  a  eea- 
tury  apart,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  it  is  only  in  oooaaional  yean 
that  these  enormous  quantities  of  ergot  are  produced.  Then  how  can 
it  be  known  tbat  this  is  the  first  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  Kanaut 
Cattle  have  frequently  sufifered  with  tiie  same  symptoms  in  New  York, 
Peunsylvania,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  and  why  not  also  in  Kansas f  Who 
outside  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  suffering  herds  would  faav^ 
heard  of  the  outbreak  under  consideration  had  it  not  becoi  for  tiie  mis- 
taken diagnosis  that  led  the  country  to  fear  the  presence  of  a  dangetooB 
contagions  disease  t 

Again,  would  wjft  this  reasoning  apply  to  any  supposed  cause  of  I3ie 
disease  a8  w^  as  to  ergot  ?  Ko  matter  what  produced  the  disfflftse,  if 
such  an  ontbi^eak  has  never  occurred  before  it  might  be  said  with  Just 
as  mneh  force,  "Why,  then,  is  this  the  first  outbreak t*' 

"Again,''  the  same  gentleman  goes  on  to  say,  "on  Mr.  Goodticli'i! 
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ftno,  where  the  disease  prevails,  the  lands  are  improyed  bycaltivation, 
aad  there  is  iio  ergotized  rye  in  his  hay.  Yet  out  of  96  cattle,  40  head 
0f  young  stock  are  reported  afieeted  with  the  disease.'^  This  fact  was 
the  most  troublesome  of  all  I  had  to  contend  with  in  making  my  diag- 
nosis, e^  I  appreciated  its  importance  perhaps  as  much  as  my  eritics 
ooald  have  appreciated  it  The  gentleman's  statement  is  not  atwolutely 
correct,  however,  as  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  ergoted  rye  in  the 
hay;  but  still  there  was  so  much  less  than  was  seen  at  the  other  ibrms 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  explain  why  the  cattle  here  should  beaffected 
even  to  a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere.  In  my  preliminary  report  I 
explained  this  by  saying  that  wild  rye  was  known  to  grow  in  patches, 
M)d  that,  consequently,  hay  that  was  being  fed  at  one  time  could  not 
be  oonsidered  as  exactly  the  same  as  that  fed  three  months  beftyre. 
The  apparent  discrepancy  in  this  case  has  since  been  explained,  how- 
ever, in  a  mBch  more  satisfactory  manner.  Some  time  last  fall  Mr. 
Goodrich  bought  two  stacks  of  hay  of  Mr.  Keith,  and  it  was  this  hay 
that  he  had  b^n  feeding  to  his  cattle  up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  disease.  When  this  fact  was  learned  the  whole  matter  became  per- 
fectly clear,  and  what  at  first  appeared  the  greatest  objection  to  the 
erjipot  theory  tamed  out  to  be  one  of  its  strongest  supports. 

Then  Mr.  Beard  is  mentioned  as  having  fed  75  head  of  cattle  all  win- 
tor  on  hay  ftdl  of  ergot,  and  escaped  with  but  5  diseased  animate.  Mr. 
fieand,  hiywever,  had  fed  his  cattle  twice  a  day  on  corn-fodder,  Ihat  is, 
on  oom  whid  had  been  shocked  but  not  husked,  and  as  a  natural  eon- 
sequence  hia  cattle  ate  very  much  less  of  the  hay. 

^  Stranger  stall  for  the  ergot  theory,  Mr.  Pribbernow  fed  195  eattie 
on  millet  hay  and  corn-fodder,  and  he  has  14  of  his  young  stock  affscted*" 
Here,  again,  the  zeal  of  the  gentleman  to  make  out  a  case  against  the 
ergot  theory  has  led  him  to  make  statements  which  are  not  correct. 
Mr.  Pribbernow  had  some  very  badly  ergoted  hay,  which  he  fehowed  to 
me,  and  UM.  me  that  he  had  been  feeding  it  to  his  cattle ;  and,  indeed, 
there  was  plenty  of  evidence  that  this  was  the  case  from  the  condition 
of  the  feeding  yards  and  racks.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  54  yearlings 
were  fed  on  millet  hay,  oats,  and  corn-fodder  in  addition  to  the  hay,  and 
that  not  one  of  these  was  affected.  The  older  cattle  had  been  fed  more 
exclusively  on  the  hay,  and  it  was  among  them  alone  that  the  effect  ot 
the  ergot  was  seen.  These  facts  I  noted  down  as  they  were  related  to 
me  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Pribbernow. 

^^  Another  puzzle  is  presented  by  Mr.  Keith  buying  G3  head  of  young 
stock  firom  Mr.  Davis  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  on  the  23d  nearly 
all  were  down  with  the  disease.  Keith's  hay  contains  ergotized  rye. 
Davis  has  had  no  si<^ness  in  his  herd."  This  statement  is  also  very 
incorrect,  and  yet  It  contains  a  reference  to  the  one  unsolved  difficulty 
connected  with  the  Kansas  outbreaks.  The  63  head  of  cattle  were  pur- 
chased December  10,  and  as  the  first  causes  of  sickness  on  this  farm  did 
not  occur  until  the  23d  or  24th,  and  as  at  the  1st  of  January  there  were 
still  less  than  thirty  cases  all  told  on  the  farm,  it  is  plain  thiit  these  ani- 
mals had  sufficient  time  to  contract  the  disease  after  their  purchase. 

The  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  ergot  theory  at  Keith's  was  in  connec- 
tion with  another  lot  of  cattle  bought  about  the  15th  or  20th  of  Decem- 
ber. This  lot  consisted  of  6  yearlings  and  2  cows,  some  of  which  Mr. 
Keith  asserts  were  sick  within  three  da^s  and  all  within  eight  days, 
and  that  they  were  not  fed  upon  hay  during  that  time,  but  upon  mowed 
oats  and  corn-fodder.  He  admitted,  however,  that  there  was  probably 
hay  in  the  racks  to  which  they  had  access.  There  was  much  doubt  as 
to  the  days  on  which  these  cattle  were  first  seen  to  be  lame,  and  as  to 
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how  severely  tbey  were  affected.  It  is  also  impossible  to  say,  at  this 
time,  on  what  they  had  been  fed  previous  to  their  purchase.  This  diffi- 
culty, however,  does  not  compare  with  that  felt  at  first  in  regard  to  the 
Goodrich  herd,  and  as  the  latter  was  satisfactorily  explained  at  the  last 
minute,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  there  are  some  unknown  facts 
in  regard  tx>  the  8  cattle  in  question  that  would  explain  this  case  just 
as  satisfactorily. 

I  have  reviewed  above  the  chief  objections  that  have  been  advanced 
to  show  that  the  disease  in  Kansas  could  not  be  ergotism.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  add  that  they  are  mostly  of  the  nature  of  captious  criticism. 
The  malady  had  been  pronounced  foot-and-mouth  disease  by  some  and 
foot-rot  or  foul  by  others,  and  these  gentlemen  found  it  desirable  to 
make  out  at  least  an  apparent  case  against  ergotism.  In  other  sections 
of  this  report  I  have  given  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  it  could  be 
nothing  but  ergotism,  and  the  plates  herewith  presented,  which  were 
carefully  prepared  by  a  competent  artist,  are  sufficient  to  prove  this 
beyond  doubt  to  any  one  who  understands  the  pathology  of  these  differ- 
ent diseases. 

THE  NATURE,  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION,  AND  ACTION  OF  ERGOT. 

The  substance  known  as  ergot  is  one  of  the  stages  in  the  life  history 
of  a  fungus  which  has  been  named  Claviceps  purpurea.  The  term  ergot 
was  applied  to  it  by  the  French  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  spur 
of  a  cock.  The  place  which  this  fungus  occupies  in  the  plan  of  nature 
may  be  understood  from  the  following  table,  which  is  taken  principally 
from  the  classification  proposed  by  Sachs : 
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The  growth  of  the  claviceps  begins  by  the  germination  of  conidia  or 
spores  of  this  fungus,  which  have  been  carried  by  currents  of  air  or  other 
means  to  the  flowers  of  the  grasses  favorable  for  its  development  These 
conidia  or  spores,  as  the  case  may  be,  germinate  in  contact  with  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  ovary  while  this  is  still  in  an  early  stage  of  its 
growth,  and  form  a  mycelium  which  penetrates  the  walls  of  the  ovary, 
and,  as  a  rule,  respects  only  the  summit.  It  thus  by  degrees  substitut^es 
itself  in  place  of  the  tissue  of  the  ovary,  and,  consequently,  preserves  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  form  of  this  organ.  It  bears  on  its  summit 
the  stigma,  while  its  external  coat  is  traversed  by  deep  groove^  and 
irregular  cavities.  (In  Plate  VIII,  Pig.  1,  is  seen  the  normal  ovary  of 
the  rye  plant;  Pig.  2  shows  the  same  invaded  by  the  claviceps.) 

In  this  stage  of  its  existence  it  has  been  called  the  sphacelia.  As  it 
develops  it  takes  entire  possession  of  the  ovary,  obliterating  its  cavity, 
and  preventing  the  development  of  the  ovule.  The  ovule  may  be  either 
entirely  absent  or  it  may  be  present  in  an  imperfect  form,  but  does  not 
develop  into  a  seed.  ITie  mycelium  produces  at  the  surface  of  the  ovary 
a  large  number  of  oval  corpuscles,  which  are  called  conidia,  and  which 
falling  upon  other  flowers  may  germinate  and  again  produce  the  my- 
celium or  sphacelia  form  of  the  fungus.  (PI.  VIlI,  Pig.  3,  which  is  a 
cross-section  of  the  ovary,  now  called  sphacelia,  shows  these  conidia 
at  its  borders.) 
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•  Thespliacelia,  however,  is  not  the  ergot  form  of  thefnngas.  At  the  base 
of  this  is  produced  a  hard  substance  with  a  black  or  dark  violet  surface, 
and  white  or  grayish  within,  which  is  the  true  ergot  or  sclerotium  stage 
of  the  claviceps  fungus.  In  the  earliest  period  of  the  development  of 
the  sclerotium  this  is  entirely  covered  by  the  sphacelia,  butitgmdnally 
increases  in  size  and  pushes  the  sphacelia  before  it  until*  the  latter  is 
raised  entirely  beyond  the  floral  glumes,  and  is  supported  on  its  summit 
(PI.  Vin,  Figs.  4, 5, 6).  The  sclerotium,  or  ergot,  continues  to  increase  in 
size  and  length,  and  the  deformed  ovary  or  sphacelia  adheres  to  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  may  even  be  found  in  a  considerable  proi)ortion  of  the 
specimens  as  seen  in  hay  or  mature  grain  after  curing.  In  these  the 
form  of  the  stigma  can  be  readily  made  out  in  most  cases  by  the  use  ot 
a  low  power  lens. 

Ergot  is  not  therefore  a  diseased  seed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  develops 
entirely  below  the  ovary  and  prevents  the  formation  of  the  seed,  fit  is 
I  entirely  a  fungus  growth,  and  is  the  resting  stage  of  the  organism.  It 
contains  little  or  no  starch,  and  its  microscopical  structure  is  that  of  the 
sclerotic  mycelia.  The  sclerotium  is  looked  upon  as  a  hard  compact 
mass  of  imperfectly  developed  mycelia.  It  appears  to  be  about  a  month 
from  the  time  the  fungus  invades  the  ovary  until  the  ergot  is  fully 
.  formed. 

The  ergot  is  the  dormant  form  of  the  fungus,  and  remains  in  this  con- 
dition until  autumn,  or  usually  until  the  next  spring.  If  at  this  time  it 
is  in  contact  with  the  damp  ground  it  germinates  and  stromata  grow 
from  its  surface  (PI.  VIII,  Fig.  7).  These  consist  of  a  long  stalk  and  a 
globular  head,  and  become  perfect  fruiting  fungi.  In  the  head  a  large 
number  of  flask-shaped  perithecia  are  formed  (see  PI.  VIII,  Fig.  8), 
which  are  filled  from  the  bottom  with  a  number  of  asci  (PI.  VIII,  Fig.  9), 
each  of  which  contains  several  slender  filiform  sj^ores  (Pi.  VIII,  Fig.  10). 

When  the  spores  reach  the  young  flowers  of  rye,  red  top  or  other 
nearly  allied  grasses,  they  germinate  and  form  a  mycelium  which 
invades  the  wall  of  the  ovary  and  again  produces  a  sphacelia.  With 
this  the  cycle  of  development  of  the  fungus  is  completed  and  we 
probably  have  its  entire  life  history.  The  meteorological  conditions 
most  favorable  for  the  production  of  ergot  are  not  well  known.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  it  only  appears  in  large  quantities  in  rainy  seasons, 
bat  others  believe  that  moisture  has  little  or  no  influence  on  its  devel- 
opment. It  is  also  uncertain  whether  more  than  one  species  of  clavi- 
ceps is  concerned  in  the  production  of  ergot  in  the  different  varieties  of 
grasses.  The  ergot  of  the  red-top  hay  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  produced 
identical  effects  with  that  in  the  wild  rye  of  Kansas,  and  it  would 
therefore  appear  that  the  physiological  effects  are  substantially  the 
same  even  though  the  species  growing  upon  these  two  plants  may  be 
different. 

The  grains  of  ergot  of  rye  are  from  half  an  inch  to  over  an  inch  in 
length,  and  from  one-fifteenth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  *,  they 
are  nearly  cylindrical,  sometimes  slightly  ribbed  and  furrowed,  and  often 
have  irregular  fissures ;  they  are  curved,  and  taper  toward  the  ends. 
The  color  of  the  surface  varies  from  dark  violet  to  blue  black  or  black ; 
the  interior  is  white,  often  tinted  with  violet.  The  ergot  of  wild  rye, 
blue  grass,  and  red  top  has  the  same  general  appearance,  but  the 
grains  are  smaller.  In  red  top  many  of  the  grains  are  so  small  that 
they  are  only  recognized  with  difficulty  by  the  unaided  eye.  Some- 
times the  taste  is  pronounced  and  disagreeable ;  but  the  ergot  in  the 
wild  rye  of  Kansas,  where  the  outbreaks  of  disease  occurred,  was  al- 
most or  entirely  without  taste,  and  certainly  was  in  no  sense  disagreea- 
ble when  masticated. 
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Oheniical  composition, — Ergot  is  a  veiy  complex  material  when  con- 
sidered chemically,  and  although  it  has  been  studied  by  many  compe- 
tent chemists,  there  is  yet  much  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  a  number  of 
the  substances  which  have  been  found  in  it.  About  35  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  consists  of  a  thick,  fluid,  fixed  oil,  which  is  now  believed  to  be 
without  medical  properties.  Two  non-crystallizable  alkaloids  have  been 
described  and  called,  respectively,  echolina  and  ergotina ;  and  one  crj'S- 
tallizable  which  has  been  designated  as  ergotinine. 

Sclerotic^  ergotic,  tmdfuseoscJerotinic  acids  have  been  isolated.  There 
is  also  a  question  of  a  peculiar  ammoniacal  base  variously  stated  to  be 
metkylaminey  trimethylamine^  and  propylamia.  A  mucilaginous  sub- 
stanee  called  scleromncin  and  several  other  products  of  doubtful  nature 
have  been  recognized.  It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  which  of  these 
bodies  constitutes  the  active  principle  of  the  drug,  or  whether  the  phys- 
iolo^cal  effect  may  not  be  due  to  a  number  acting  together. 

The  one  point  on  which  most  of  those  who  have  studied  ergot  have 
agreed  is  that  water  extracts  the  medical  properties,  and  this  seems  to 
be  about  the  extent  of  our  reliable  information  in  regard  to  this  depart- 
ment of  the  subject. 

The  action  of  ergot  on  the  animal  body, — Tlie  action  of  this  i>oison  in 
large  doses  is  very  clearly  given  in  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  H.  * 
0.  Wood's  Treatise  on  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica  and  Toxicology  : 

According  to  Dies  [quoted  by  Stillo],  tlie  principal  effects  of  {>oisonon«  doses  of  ergot 
are  in  the  lower  animals  profuse  salivation,  vomiting,  dilatiitiou  of  the  pupils,  hur- 
ried 1»reathing,  frequent  ^nlse,  cries,  trembling,  staggering,  paraplegia,  sometimes 
diarrhea,  sometimes  constipation,  prostration,  ui^nt  thirst,  convalsiona,*  and  death. 
Mr,  Samuel  A.  Wright,  in  a  series  of  experiments  {JSdifihufyik  Med,  and  Surg.  JourtL, 
Oct..  1S39,  vol.  lii),  noted,  when  the  medicine  was  given  by  the  mouth,  symptoms 
similar  to  those  just  spoken  of ;  the  paralysis  was  much  more  marked  than  the  spasms. 
Late  in  the  poisoning,  the  heart's  action  became  irregular  and  intermittent,  and  the 
polaations,  which  hiul  been  rapid,  grew  slow  and  feeble.  In  acme  cases  the  special 
senses  seemed  to  be  destroyed,  and  coldness  of  the  surface  was  a  yory  prominent 
symptom.  Mr.  Wright  also  injected  a  strong  infusion  of  the  drug  directly  into  the 
torrent  of  the  circulation.  Death  was  in  some  cases  produced  in  nine  minutes,  tho 
symptoms  being  immediate  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  gi^at  increase  in  the  rate  of  the 
cardiac,  pulsations,  paralysis,  and  convulsions.  When  the  fatal  result  was  not  brought 
about  in  so  short  a  space,  great  amesthesia  of  the  surface  was  noted  a  eonaidonSilc 
time  before  death ;  coldness  of  the  surface  and  paralysis  of  the  speoial  senses  were 
also  present  in  some  coses.  In  Dr.  Kersch's  ex|)eriments  {BeU^s  memcr.,  vol.  xviii), 
the  concentrated  infusion  was  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  ;  the  coldness  of  t^anr- 
face  was  especiaUy  noted,  and  aim  great  muscular  rigi<lity.  Upon  rabita,  aeoording 
to  the  researches  of  Wright,  ergot  acts  very  feebly.  In  biras,  as  represented  by 
chickens,  turkeys,  and  pigeons,  it  causes  symptoms  analogous  to  those  produced  in 
mammals,  as  is  testified  by  Tessier  and  by  Gross,  both  quoted  by  Stille^  and  by  Bon- 
jean  {TraU^de  V Ergot  de  SeigU,  Paris,  1S45.) 

The  above  summary  of  the  general  symptoms  caused  by  poisonous  doses  of  ei^t 
shows  that  the  }>henomena  are  mainly  paralytic  iu  their  nature :  but,  although  an 
enormous  amount  has  been  written  about  the  drug,  we  have  very  uttle  knowledge  as 
to  the  immediate  causes  of  the  paralysis.  Since  both  Wright  (loo.  cit,,  pp.  320,  3S1) 
and  Kohler  have  found  that  the  voluntary  muscles  are  not  affected  by  ergot,  it  would 
seem  that  the  nervous  system  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  pcriaon.  Eugene  Haudelin  id 
tt^id  to  have  shown  that  the  peripheral  nerves  are  not  affected,  and  &b  experiulentH 
of  Kohler  have  confirmed  this  so  far  as  concerns  the  motor  uer\'eB  and  the  wolery  ex- 
tract of  ergot.  He  found,  however,  that  those  portions  of  the  drug  not  soluble  in 
water  appeared  to  increase  the  excitability  of  the  peripheral  efferent  nerves,  and 
that  upon  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves  both  portions  of  the  ergot  acted  aa  a  neble 
depressant.  On  tne  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  chief  action  of  the  dmg  is  upon 
the  nerve  centers. 

The  following  experiments  of  Tessier  also  indicate  the  active  oature 
of  the  ergot  poison  (Me^noire  sur  les  cffets  du  ^eigle  ergotd,  Ilist.  £loe. 
Roy.  de  Med.,  1777, 1778,  Paris  17S0,  vol.  ii,  pp.  587-^15): 

These  experiments  were  instituted  with  hygienic  precautions  upon  a 

^  Pereira  states  that  convulsions  were  not  present  in  the  axptriiiieata  of  Diez. 
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nniober  of  animals.  Of  two  ducks  fed  upon  ergot,  one,  the  female,  died 
in  nine  or  ten  days.  It  had  consumed  one  oance  and  three  drachms  of 
er^ot.  There  was  a  large  violet  spot  on  the  beak,  the  covering  epider- 
mis was  riused  up  by  a  collection  of  dark,  fetid  blood.  The  male  died 
in  fourteen  days  with  the  beak  similarly  affected;  there  was  also 
drooping  of  one  wing  which  showed  two  regions  of  inflammation«  one 
in  the  fold  and  the  other  on  the  first  phalanx.  It  had  eoosuraed  2 
ounces  and  6  drachms  of  ergot.  A  turkey  was  fed  8  oanoes  41 
dfachms  of  ergot  within  twenty-two  days.  The  autopsy  revealed 
inflammation  about  the  beak,  but  none  of  the  feet  and  wings.  A  pi^ 
six  weeks  old  died  at  the  end  of  twenty-three  days  fUter  receiving  I 
pound  and  12  ounces  of  ergot.  The  autopsy  revealed  swelling  of  the 
umr  feet  espcjcially  at  articulations,  which  were  a  reddish  violet  color. 
The  ears  were  livid,  there  was  gangrene  of  one  side  of  the  head^  and 
varioius  internal  inflammatory  lesions.  The  articulations  of  tlie  feet 
with  the  legs  being  uncovered  there  was  seen,  partteulariy  with  tttt  pos- 
terior limbs,  a  thick,  black,  and  fetid  liquid.  The  animal  previous  to 
death  had  oeen  able  to  8upi)ort  itself  better  on  its  fore  than  on  its  hind 
limbs.  A  six-months'  old  pig  died  after  being  fed  during  sixty-nine 
days  npon  a  total  of  22  pounds  and  6  ounces  of  ergot.  The  ant<^sy  re- 
vealed various  internal  inflammatory  lesions,  several  violet  spots  on 
Aront  and  hind  legs,  the  end  of  the  tail  dark  violet,  and  ears  livid.  The 
two  flrst  phalanges  of  the  right  anterior  foot  were  gaogrenous  and  dry, 
especially  near  the  articcilations.  The  bones  themselves  were  tinted 
brown.  The  same  parts  of  the  left  foot  were  gangrenous  but  not  so  far 
advanced,  as  the  bones  were  not  altered.  Upon  each  calcaueum  there 
was  a  livid  spot,  larger  on  one  than  on  the  other.  During  life  there 
was  on  the  twentieth  day  a  purulent  fliscbarge  from  two  cavities  in  tbe 
articulntion  of  the  right" foot ;  these  were  soon  covered  with  a  crufrt. 
Tlie  limb  remained  cold.  On  the  forty-second  day  the  corresponding 
joint  of  the  left  anterior  leg  developed  a  tumor  which  by  the  fifty -oighth 
di^  became  an  open  sore«  Both  legs  wei*e  cold  and  swolleii,  dry^  in- 
sensible, and  portions  of  \he  muscles  became  detached.  The  animal 
was  no  longer  able  to  walk. 

Salerne,  cited  by  liead,  gave  to  a  small  male  pig  barley  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  ergot.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  the  legs  became  rod, 
secreted  a  yellowish  and  fetid  humor,  the  skin  of  the  back  and  beneath 
the  abdomen  became  black  in  color.  This  food  was  continued  for  fifteen 
di^^s  and  tlien  replaced  by  some  free  from  ergot.  The  animal  died  fenr 
days  later ;  there  was  no  gangrene  of  the  feet.  Read  fed  a  pig  three 
months  old  for  fifteen  days  with  ergoted  wheat  mixed  with  bran. 
Gangrene  seized  the  left  ear  on  the  seventeenth  day  and  it  dropped  ofil 
The  pig  died  two  days  later  with  convulsions.  A  gangrenous  spot  was 
fbnnd  on  the  liver.    (A.  Tardy.    De  VEr§ot\9m^  Paris,  1858.) 

Fleming,  in  his  Mjannal  of  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Police, 
(Vol.  I,  p.  G5),  says :  "  The  ergot  on  rye,  wheat,  &c,  ha|8  also  given  xise 
to  extensive  diseaHe  in  man  and  animals,  including  birds,  mailed  by 
convulsions,  paralysis,  dry  gangrene  of  t^e  limbs,  loss  of  hair  and  bom, 
and  other  strange  iihenomena." 

M.  Tabouriu,  in  his  Houveau  TraiU  de  Mature  2fSdiedle  de  Thbrapeut- 
ique  et  de  Pharmacie  Vitirinairee^  Paris,  1S6G,  gives  the  following  de- 
senption  of  the  action  of  ergot  <pp.  448  to  450) : 

Tke  «lf(»ct8  of  ergot  of  rye  should  be  divided  into  medicinal  and  texic. 

Mmiieimml  i^^Mt.— -The  action  that  ^got  of  rye  exeroisea  o&  the  natural  aorfacea  and 
on  iba  dannded  tiBwiee  baa  been  TnrF  little  atudied  ^th  animala^  but  appears  t6  be 
aligbtly  irritating;  with  man  it  haa  been  noticed  that  the  aqneona  extract  arrests 
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cap^lary  liemorrliages  with  considerable  rajpidity,  and  that  it  lias  a  manifestly  as- 
tringent action  on  denuded  tissues.  In  the  uigestive  tube  the  effects  are  but  little 
marked  ^yhen  the  medicine  is  given  in  small  doses ;  it  is  only  when  the  quantities  in- 
gested are  considerable  that  vomiting  occurs  with  camivora  and  a  serious  irritation 
of  the  intestines  with  all  animals.  In  regard  to  the  dynamic  or  general  eftects  pio- 
dneed  by  the  ergot  of  rye  in  medicinal  doses,  when  its  active  pnncix)Ies  have  been 
absorbed,  they  are  almost  unnoticeable  with  healthy  animals  and  have  been  only  very 
imperfectly  stndied  up  to  this  time.  It  foUows,  however,  from  the  trials  undertaken 
by  yariouB  authors  on  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  animals,  that  this  medicine 
produces  with  them  as  with  man  two  effects  somewhat  opposed  to  each  other:  a 
very  pronounced  sedative  action  on  the  circulatory  center,  and  an  energetic  stimula- 
tion of  the  nervous  centers  and  particularly  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord.  We  will  return  to  those  two  culminating  effects  of  ergot  of  rye  in  connection 
with  the  toxic  action  that  it  has  on  the  organism  which  we  are  now  about  to  study. 

Toxic  effects.— The  poisoning  of  animals  by  ergot  of  rye  is  called  ergotism.  It  may 
occur  at  the  end  of  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  various  circumstances  and 
particularly  according  as  the  ergot  is  given  alone  or  mixed  with  the  food.  In  the 
former  case,  it  occurs  after  a  few  days  with  birds,  and  after  weeks  or  even  months 
with  mammals,  according  to  the  size  of  the  doses  and  the  time  between  them.  In  the 
second  case  it  is  much  slower  ^ill,  and  when  its  existence  is  manifested  by  apparent 
phenomena  the  destruction  of  the  organism  is  already  consummated  and  there  is  no 
means  of  providing  a  remedy  for  it.  This  is  a  remarkable  example  of  chronic  or  slow 
poisoning. 

The  characteristic  signs  of  ergotism  are  of  two  varieties.  One  of  these  is  due  to  the 
narcotico-acrid  and  exciting  action  that  the  ergot  exercises  on  the  nerve  centers ;  the 
other  is  due  to  the  sedative  action  that  it  produces  on  the  heart.  When  the  former 
predominates,  as  has  been  observed  with  certain  epidemics  with  the  human  species, 
the  ergotism  is  called  convulsive ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  second  is  more  pro- 
nounced the  erg6tism  is  called  gangrenous.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  this  distinction 
with  animals  where  the  signs  ot  the  two  varieties  are  mixed  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tion as  we  shall  demonstrate. 

1.  SoHpeds. — Of  all  the  domestic  animals,  the  solipeds  are  the  least  exposed  to  poison- 
ing by  ergot  of  rye,  because  oats,  the  grain  they  receive  most  often,  is  rarely  a^ected 
with  this  alteration.  Only  two  authors,  MM.  Hertwig  and  Parola,  nave  made  experi- 
ments on  solipeds  with  ergot  of  lye.  Th^  former  administered  three  and  one-halt  kil- 
ograms (7.7  pounds)  of  jthis  substance  to  a  horse  in  the  space  of  24  days;  he  ob- 
served some  nervous  phenomena  and  a  great  depression  of  the  circulation,  but  no  ap- 
pearance of  gangrene.  The  latter  gave  ergot  of  rye  to  a  mule,  affected  with  chronio 
coryza,  for  six  days  in  the  dose  of  one  to  two  ounces  a  day.  There  wjis  slowing  of  the 
circulation,  decreased  temperature  of  the  body,  difficulty  of  respiration,  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  strength,  general  depression,  muscular  trembling,  slight  swelling  of  the  knees 
toward  the  end,  &c.  The  subject  was  destroyed.  The  dischage  from  the  nose  had 
disappeared. 

2.  Large  ruminante. — Poisoning  of  large  ruminants  by  ergot  is  more  common  than 
that  of  solipeds  because  these  animals  receive  quite  often,  as  a  supplementary  ra- 
tion, the  rejected  grains  coming  from  the  thrasher  or  from  screening,  which  always 
contain  more  or  less  ergot  of  rye  and  of  other  grains.  With  the  large  ruminants  the 
convulsive  phenomena  are  not  seen  or  are  not  very  apparent;  but  the  depressive  ef- 
fects on  the  circulatory  system  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  marked.  Besides,  the 
health  is  maintained  without  serious  disturbance  during  weeks  and  even  months  if 
the  ergot  is  taken  with  the  food.  Only  the  extremities  lose  little  by  little  their  nat- 
ural warmth,  as  is  noticed  with  the  oars,  the  tail,  the  lower  part  of  the  limbs,  &c. 
The  digital  region,  and  sometimes  even  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  regions,  as  M. 
Decost^  has  observed,  are  smitten  with  dry  gangrene.  In  this  case,  the  parts  lose 
their  warmth,  their  sensibility,  become  hardened  and  mummified,  and  soon  separate 
without  pain  from  the  parts  which  have  still  remained  living. 

3.  Smalt  ruminants, — It  is  known  that  the  shee^  may,  like  other  animals,  feel  the  noxi- 
ous inilnence  of  ergot ;  but  science  is  wanting  in  precise  documents  concerning  this 
ruminant  and  the  goat. 

4.  Pi^a.— It  follows  from  some  experiments  made  on  these  animals  by  Tessier,  that 
ergot  of  rye  poisons  them  after  a  greater  or  less  time  according  to  their  force  of  resist- 
ance. There  is  seen  in  the  first  place  vertigo,  unsteadiness  in  standing,  a  tottering 
walk,  moaning,  swelling  of  the  eyes,  &c. ;  then  the  ears,  the  tail,  the  lower  part  of 
the  limbs,  lose  their  warmth  and  vitality ;  soon  appear  livid  spots,  which  afterward 
become  black  and  gangrenous,  and  are  the  beginning  point  for  the  separation  of  the 
mortified  from  the  living  parts. 

5.  Dogs.—M,  Dien  has  given  ergot  of  rye  to  dogs  in  the  dose  of  15  grams  (half  an 
otmce)  a  day.  The  animals  were  soon  taken  with  nausea,  bloody  diarrhea,  a  nasal 
discharge  also  colored  with  blood,  depression,  weakness,  and  soon  drop  into  a  fright- 
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fol  marMmos.    The  experiments  not  having  been  pressed  to  the  end,  the  phenomena 
of  dry  gangrene  oonld  not  be  observed. 

6.  iwla.— These  little  animals  are  most  exposed  to  the  i>oiiBoning  under  considera- 
tion, because  they  often  receive  for  nourishment  the  residue  from  cleaning  grain 
which  always  contains  more  or  less  erj2;ot.  The  first  siffns  of  this  poisoning  are  loss 
of  liveliness,  indifference  to  surroundings,  and  great  dullness ;  then  there  is  vertigo, 
drooping  of  the  wings,  &c. ;  finally  appear  more  characteristic  signs — a  bloody  dis- 
<^aige  from  the  nostrils  is  seen ;  the  crest  becomes  black,  shrunken^'and  mummified ; 
the  beak  dries  and  is  detached ;  the  same  course  is  soon  followed  by  the  tongue;  the 
'feathers  lose  their  luster  and  fall  out.    Death  results  soon  after  these  symptoms  are 


To  recapitulate,  the  most  ordinary  signs  of  ergotism  with  the  various  animals  are 
as  follows :  Dnlness,  fixed  expression,  vertigo,  dilated  pupils,  intoxication,  coma ; 
in  the  beginning  muscular  tremblings,  then  convulsive  shocks,  tetanic  attacks,  par- 
ticularly in  the  posterior  members  which  afterward  become  weak  and  paralyzed,  un- 
steadj  position  while  standing,  slow  and  difficult  walk,  &c. ;  general  weakness,  pro- 
gressive emaciation ;  pulse  sk>w  and  weak,  skin  cold ;  hair  dull,  limbs,  ears,  horns, 
and  tail  lose  their  natural  warmth ;  sero-mucous  and  sometimes  bloody  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  cold  swelling  of  the  limbs;  black  spots,  livid  patches,  gansrenoua 
sores ;  dry  ^an^ene  of  the  crest,  of  the  beak  and  of  the  tongue  of  birds,  and  of  the 
ears,  the  tail,  the  phalanges,  the  limbs,  Which  become  detached  little  by  little  and 
piece  by  piece  from  the  trunk  without  inflammation  or  pain,  drc. 

Lesions, — ^The  digestive  tube  is  mor§  or  less  intensely  irritated,  the  viscera  are  flabby 
and  softenecl,  the  muscles  semi-gelatinous,  the  blood  fluid,  violet  colored,  the  interior 
of  the  vessels  red  as  in  putrid  diseases  &.c, 

M.  YerheyeD,  in  his  article  on  ergotism  in  the  Nauveau  XHctianriaire 
pratique  de  M4dicine^  de  Ohirurgie  et  WHygiine  VitMnaireSy  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  effects  of  this  poison: 

Sifmplomatology, — In  spite  of  the  numerous  experimental  studies  of  which  the 
ergot  of  rye  has  been  the  object,  its  effects  on  the  organism  are  far  from  being  suffi- 
ciently understood  to  enable  us  to  write  in  a  complete  and  connected  manner  the 
part  of  the  medical  history  of  ergotism  relating  to  the  symptomatology  and  patholog- 
ical anatomy.  The  mode  of  action  of  ergot  on  the  economy  is  only  presented  so  far 
in  a  fragmentary  state ;  the  acquired  knowledge  does  not  permit  the  tracing  of  a 
phyRiological  chart  of  all  the  phenomena  produced  by  this  agent.  A  large  number  of 
experimenters,  particularly  among^  the  modern  ones,  have  only  produced  an  acute 
intoxication,  of  rapid  progress,  which  leaves  in  obscurity  the  evolution,  the  gradua- 
tion, and  the  succession  of  the  morbid  phenomena;  in  a  word  the  progress  of  natural 
ergotism  resulting  from  the  introduction  into  the  economy  of  small  out  long  continued 
doses  of  the  toxic  substance.  History  mentions  destructive  epidemics,  and  others 
which  have  been  relatively  mild ;  this  difference  can  only  be  doe  to  predisposition 
and  to  the  abundance  of  ergot.  Rye  is  rich  in  it  in  the  calamitous  years :  the  high  price 
of  cereals,  and  of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  prevents  the  poorer  classes  from  procuring 
sufficiently  nutritions  food.  There,  consequently,  follows  a  constitutional  debility 
and  anemia,  which  singularly  favors  gangrenous  and  convulsive  disorders.  The  obser- 
vation, so  precise,  of  M.  Decoste,  as  regards  the  hygienic  diet  to  which  the  cow,  which 
was  the  sulvject  of  it,  had  been  submitted,  the  conditions  under  which  the  epiisootic 
of  the  Stntc  of  New  York  appeared,  proves  that  misery  constitutes  a  predisposing 
cause  not  less  energetic  for  animals  tnan  for  man.  The  experimenters  have  not  taken 
into  account  these  constitutional  modifications  which  increase  the  susceptibility  to 
the  poisonous  agent,  and  give  to  ergotism  a  new  symptomatic  expression.  Here,  it 
appears  to  us,  is  found  the  Key  to  the  nnmei-ous  contradictions  that  are  noticed  when 
the  experiments  are  comparcil  with  each  other.  To  cite  only  a  single  example  con- 
cerning the  l)ovine  species,  we  see  that  Riemann  did  not  succeed  at  the  end  of  eight 
d»ys  in  provoking  the  least  abnormal  phenomenon,  and  that  Wahlin  produced  no 
other  noticeable  symptom  than  constipation.  The  authors  who  have  observed  cases 
of  ergotism  with  animals  during  the  course  of  an  epidemic  may  be  correct  when  they 
mention  the  fact  very  siimmnrily,  and  limit  tbeuiselves  to  a  statement  that  the 
phenomena  were  absolutely  similar  to  those  presented  by  man.  This  identity  J usti- 
liee,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  laconism,  and  the  epidemic  conditions  explain  the 
differences  obtained  by  experimenting  during  the  epidemic  periods  and  out  of  these 
X>eriods.  During  the  epidemics  the  rule  relative  to  the  gangrenous  form  in  the  south 
and  the  convulsive  in  the  north  is  applicable  to  artificial  ergotism.  A  flnal  remark, 
perfectly  Justified,  and  which  has  been  little  if  at  all  considered  by  the  experimenters: 
Tessier,  who  brought  a  high  order  of  intelligence  to  the  elucidation  of  tne  historv  of 
ergotism,  assert-s  tbat  all  animals  show  a  very  great  repugnance  to  take  ergot  volun- 
tarily ;  this  is  so  insurmountable  for  some  individuals  that  they  will  die  of  hunger 
rather  than  touch  it.  Consequently  all  were  far  from  being  assured  that  the  ergot 
offered  was  really  consumed. 
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liaviug  made  these  observatioDS,  let  ns  take  up  tJie  symptomatology  of  ergotism— 
they  willexcuse  the  incomplete  sketch  that  we  trace. 

These  ooorbid  phenomena  are  very  inconstant  during  the  period  of  invasion .  Some- 
times the^  indicate  a  lesion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  apparatus,  at  other  times  the  diges- 
tive tube  is  invaded,  at  still  other  times  the  symptoms  proceed  from  the  oiroulatory 
system.  This  variability  is  common  with  fowls,  with  pigs,  and  with  carnlvora.  The 
predominance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  affection  manifests  itself  in  varioos  degrees  of 


remain  in  a  state  of  drowsiness,  which  is  not  dissipated  even  when  they  arise.  The 
hair  and  feathers  lose  their  luster ;  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  lowered ;  there  is 
anesthesia,  the  insensibility  following  a  condition  of  hypenesthesia ;  this  altema- 
tioD  affects  also  the  sight  and  the  hearing  (Wright).  It  is  unmistakable  in  the  canine 
spociea ;  the  pupils  are  constantly  dilated.  The  symptoms  of  narcotism  that  we  have 
juat  enumieralea  persist  or  are  interrupted  by  convulsive  phenomena,  sometimes  of 
the  UmbB  only,  and  sometimes  of  the  whole  body.  The  general  convulsions  are  ehar- 
actorized  by  tetanic  epileptic  attacks  usually  followed  by  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
posterior  parts.  The  suffering  is  sometimes  so  intenserthat  it  is  manifested  by  plaintive 
oriee  and  oontortaons.  The  nervous  attack  over,  the  animal  falls  again  into  a  conation 
of  apathy  or  drowsiness.  If  the  spasm  is  limited  to  the  limbs,  there  remains  after  the 
attack  a  contraction  which  persists  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

These  phenomena  which  oharaoterize  spasmodic  ergotism  have  an  indefinite  dura- 
tloii.  Death  may  occur  after  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  as  a  result  of  a  paroxysm, 
or  the  disease  may  be  more  prolonged  and  take  a  ohronile  form.  The  nutrition  suf- 
fers ;  the  animalB  become  thin  in  spite  of  the  appetite,  which,  however,  is  irregular, 
and  finally  a  convulsion  at  last  destroys  them  in  an  advanced  ocmdition  of  marasmus. 
The  ciroiuatioa  is  abnormal,  the  pulse  is  slow,  accelerated  but  afterwards  retarded ; 
the  arterial  and  cardiac  contractions  are  spasmodic. 

The  participation  of  the  digestive  tube,  which  may  be  either  the  principal  or  the 
accessory  cause  of  the  cerebro-spinal  affection,  is  announced  by  nausea,  pharyngial 
spasms,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  sometimes  followed  by  an  insatiable  hunger.  If  this  is 
satisfied  the  food  does  not  alleviate  the  hunger,  for  it  causes  convulsions.  In  the 
south  all  these  sympt<»ms  may  bo  preceded  by  gangrenous  accidents ;  the  latter  may 
also  precede  when  the  circulatory  lesion  is  the  first  to  occur.  With  the  gallinaceaas 
the  crest  beeomes  cold,  takes  a  violet  or  black  color,  shrivels, and  dries:  these  i^e- 
iiomena  are  also  quite  constant  in  the  north,  but  the  dessication  of  the  beak,  some* 
times  of  the  feet,  constitutes  an  alteration  exclusive  to  the  south ;  gangrenous  i>atohes 
also  cover  the  abdominal  walls  (Millet).  In  gangrenous  erp^otism  of  the  palmipeds, 
besides  the  beak,  there  is  sometimes  seen  mortification  or  the  point  of  the  tongue 
(Tessier),  and  of  the  interdigital  membrane  which  is  discolored  and  becomes  drv  and 
brittle;  then  the  digits  are  lost  (Decoste).  With  mammals  the  gangrene attacKsUie 
lower  part  of  one  or  several  limbs,  the  ears  or  the  tail ;  these  parts  become  red  aa  if 
they  were  the  seat  of  an  erysipelatous  inflammation ;  the  color  changes  to  violet,  to 
blue,  or  to  black ;  they  become  mummified  and  detached  when  the  convulave  par- 
oxism has  not  destroyed  life  before  the  completion  of  the  work  of  elimination.  While 
this  is  occurring  the  loss  of  flesh  progresses  and  marasmus  conies  on,  then,  finally,  a 
convulsive  movement  which  destroys  the  patient.  The  mummification  also  attacks 
isolated  muscles  and  in  very  exceptional  cases  the  dry  form  of  gangrene  is  associated 
with  the  humid  form  (Tessier).  The  pulse  remains  small,  feeble,  slow,  or  indeed  it 
becomea  accelerated,  febrile,  and  precipitates  marasmus. 

Sheep  which  are  suldect  to  convulsive  ergotism,  are  probably  also  subject  to  the 
gangrenous  form.  We  have  abstained  from  considering  it  in  the  symptomatology  be- 
cause we  have  not  met  with  documents  which  authorize  us  to  generalize  the  symp- 
toms  and  to  extend  them  to  the  ovine  species. 

The  gangrenous  form  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  observed  with  the  )»ovine 
species ;  it  remains  local  and  is  not  complicated  with  the  greater  part  of  the  general 
symptoms  which  may  precede  it  with  the  other  species  of  the  domestic  animals  that 
have  just  been  referred  to.  The  appetite  is  preserved,  the  muzzle  remains  moist, 
and  the  expression  of  the  eye  is  not  changed.  These  signs  of  health  often  remain 
until  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease.  The  circulatory  lesion  seems  then  to  bo 
alone  in  play ;  it  is  localized  in  the  digital  region  of  the  posterior  limbs  (^nd^tU), 
or  extenas  to  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  regions  of  the  limbs  of  one  edde  (De- 
coste). A  slight -Hwelling  of  these  parts  announces  the  beginning.  The  hair  becomes 
dull,  the  skin  is  dried,  hardened,  and  mummified  as  weU  as  the  parts  immediately 
beneath  it.  The  ap)>etitc  is  preserved,  but  the  animala  become  tbln;  a  few  individ- 
uals take  fiesb  after  the  loss  of  the  gangrenous  limbs  and  may  be  prepared  for  the 
butcher.  Death  in  a  condition  of  marasmus  is  the  moat  common  result.  When  the 
ailectiou  takes  a  relatively  benign  form  the  gangrene  does  not  destroy  the  part ;  the 
digital  region  loses  its  elasticity,  the  points  of  ^e  toes  are  elevated,  grow  to  an  nn- 
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vusasX  length,  and  the  weij^t  Ib  supj^orted  on  the  back  of  the  fetlock.  In  this  aitua- 
tien  the  animala  paee  a  miserable  exiatence  until  the  owner,  from  pity,  sends  them  to 
the  batcher  (Randall).  The  more  benign  form  seoms  to  us  to  have  a  resemblanoe  to 
oonvulflive  enzotiam ;  the  position  of  the  posterior  limbs  has  perhaps  for  its  orign  a 
oontmotion  oi  the  extensors. 

Jjk  the  records  of  epidemica  of  ergotism  there  are  found  but  few  references  to 
the  disease  in  the  horse,  and  these  are  of  no  use  in  tracing  the  symptomatology. 
We  are  then  reduced  to  a  recapitulation  of  experiments  to  the  number  of  two,  one 
made  by  Hertwig  and  the  other  by  Parola. 

Hertwig  administered  to  a  horse  within  tweuty-four  days  3,552  grams  [about  7 
foundal  of  ergot  of  r^e.  The  phenomena  observed  were  slignt  colics,  Ioas  of  appetite, 
which  oisapfeared  within  a  few  hours,  drowsiness,  which  also  soon  passed  away,  di- 
lation of  ib»  pupils,  slight  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  skin  and 
diminished  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body  The  pulsations  of  the  arteries 
ware  retarded  ffom  40  to  28  to  the  minute.  The  day  following  the  administration  of 
the  last  doae  all  abnormal  phenomena  had  disappeared. 

Parola  experimented  on  a  vigorous  and  lively  mule  affected  with  a  nasal  discharge. 
During  six  dajrs  he  gave  i|;,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  ration,  ergot  of  rye  in  pro^res- 
aive  dosee  of  from  ^  to  64  grama  [,)  to  2  ounces]  a  day.  The  firat  day,  the  pulse  was 
i^rom  56  to  58,  with  lowering  of  the  external  temperature.  The  second  day,  pulse  58, 
respiration  difficulty  tearful  eyes,  loss  of  appetite,  dullness,  beating  of  heart  insensi- 
ble. The  third  day,  coldness  of  the  skin,  general  tremors,  difficult  respiration,  spsA- 
modic  trouble  of  the  cardiac  and  arterial  pulsations,  absence  of  appetite^  apathy, 
dullness,  suppression  of  the  nasal  discharge,  which  returned  after  the  use  of  iMtating 
injections.  From  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day,  development  of  these  symptoms,  un- 
ateody  and  difficult  walk,  trembling,  inclined  to  lie^  painful  swelling  of  the  knees, 
the  nasal  discharge  definitelv  arrested.  After  having  taken  in  all  284  grama  loA 
pounds]  of  ergot,  the  mule,  wnich  had  continually  lost  in  llosh  and  liveliness,  became 
uisensible  and  was  destroyed. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  these  facts  that  the  horse  escapes  the  pernicious  effects  of 
ergot  no  more  than  other  animals,  and  that,  placed  under  lavovable  conditions,  one  of 
the  two  forma  of  the  disease  may  be  clearly  manifested,  as  the  result  of  long  and  con- 
tinued use.  Ergot  is  also  a  poison  for  insects ;  in  Poland  the^  kiU  flies  by  giving  as 
a  baft  powder  of  ergot  mixed  with  honey.  Leeches,  plunged  into  an  infusion  of  ergot, 
perish  instantly  (Liorinser). 

Anatomical  cAaracter«.— Studied  for  centuries,  ergotism  presents,  in  regard  to  its  patho- 
logical anatomy,  lamentable  deficiencies  as  well  with  mankind  as  witn  animals.  Cod- 
aideriu^  the  variation  of  symptoms  it  is  useless  to  insist  that  the  anatomical  lesions 
oannot  in  all  easee  be  the  same.  Those  which  we  are  about  to  enumerate  all  belong 
to  either  artificial  or  experimental  ergotism. 

The  rigiMr  mortiB  is  never  exceesive ;  the  flabby  muscles  are  softened,  the  bones  en- 
gorged with  blood,  particularly  near  the  articulations.  The  venous  system  is  dis- 
tended by  a  black,  pitchy,  semi-fluid  blood ;  the  arteries,  sometimes  empty,  contain 
in  other  circumstances  a  red  fluid  blood.  In  tbc  thoracic  cavity  the  lungs  are  found 
hepatized  in  the  posterior  portion ;  the  heart  flabby,  small  or  voluminous,  contains 
fibrous  eoagnia  and  a  black,  viscid,  semi-fluid  blood ;  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
which  is  often  empty,  there  is  nothing  found  but  fibrinous  concretions.  The  muoona 
membrsine  of  the  small  intestine  is  pale,  yellowish,  infiltrated,  and  softened,  some- 
times covered  with  red  strim  or  black  points.  Tliese  black  points  are  compounds  of 
fat  and  pigment  (T.  O.  Hcusiuger).  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine 
shows  hyperiemia,  which  is  far  from  being  constant.  The  proventriculus  of  the  gal- 
linaceans  has  a  gray  or  a  wine-red  appearance ;  its  mucous  membrane  is  ulcerated  or 
covered  with  granulations;  the  gizzard  is  black  (Millet).  Do  not  the  granulations 
depend  upon  the  ulceration  of  tue  pepsine  glands  f  The  cerebral  envelopes,  princi- 
pally at  tne  base,  are  congested,  engorged  with  a  black  blood  resembling  that  found 
in  the  veins;  a  section  of  the  brain  shows  sometimes  a  very  apparent  punctation ;  in 
other  oases,  much  more  common,  it  is  ansemic.  Analagous  changes  are  met  with  in 
the  spinal  cord. 

The  local  disorders  of  gangrenous  ergotism  are  those  of  dry  gangrene  (see  6aii« 

njfaiological  action. —  The  symptoms  of  gangrenous  or  convulsive  ergotism,  as  a 
whole,  indicate  incontestably  that  the  nervous  system  fills  the  prinoinS  r61e.  The 
phenomena  observed  by  Hoppe  when  ho  placed  cr^otine  in  contact  with  the  isolated 
organs  of  the  frog  or  the  rabbit  would  remove  all  tlonbt  if  any  could  exist.  Ergotine 
causes  a  marked  stimulation  of  the  heart,  followed  by  a  weakening  and  a  retardation 
of  its  movements;  the  intestine  contracts,  but  the  contraction  is  not  renewed  after  a 
•eeond  applloation ;  the  blood  vessels  dilate ;  soon  follows  a  contraction  with  conges- 
tfoD  of  tne  va9a  vobothm  which  swell  and  cause  the  walls  of  the  veins  and  arteries  to 
become  rigid ;  the  sensitive  nerves  are  partially  |)aralyzed ;  later  their  sensibility  is 
J  ^ .  ^  general  intoxication  congests  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.    This  last  effect 
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is  not  constant ;  the  autopsiea  show  that  though  the  envelopes  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  are  always  congested,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  nervous  centers  themselves  are  qoite 
often  ansDmic. 

It  follows  from  these  results  which  are  conformable  to  what  is  observed  in  ergotism 
that  the  primitive  phenomena  depend  upon  a  sedation  of  the  sensory  nervous  system, 
and  this  anaesthesia  is  succeeded  by  a  hyperesthesia  and  a  retardation  of  the  circula- 
tion. Xhe  exaltation  of  the  sensibility  has  not  always  the  same  seat ;  this  circum- 
stance explains  the  variations  of  the  symptoms  and  the  predominant  lesions  of  a  func- 
tional apparatus.  In  all  cases  the  hypenesthesia  excites  reAex  action,  sometimes  in 
the  intestinal  tube  (colic,  vomiting;,  and  diarrhea);  at  other  times  in  the  voluntary 
muscles  (contractions  and  convulHions) ;  at  still  other  times  in  the  involuntary  mns- 
cles  of  the  vessels  (gangrene).  These  reflex  actions  may  be  successive,  simultaneous, 
or  they  are  developed  separately  and  remain  separated  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease.  With  man,  who  can  give  an  account  of  his  subjective  sensations,  intense 
pain  precedes  the  contraction  ;  then  follows,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease, 
convulsions  varying  from  tpembling  to  epileptic  attacks.  The  over  stimulation  leads 
to  exhaustion,  which  brings  a  calm  in  the  sensitive  sv8t«m.  Intolerable  pains,  which 
are  more  localized,  also  precede  the  dry  gangrene  ;  tne  patient  feels  in  the  part  which 
becomes  the  seat  of  it  a  cold  sensation ;  later,  this  is  recognized  by  the  thermometer 
and  to  the  patient  it  seems  glacial ;  the  sensation  is  lost  when  the  gangrenous  effect  is 
accomplished.  The  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  followed  by  a  narrowing  of  their  channels 
are  phenomena  which  are  connected  with  primitive  anaesthesia,  a  secondary  hyper- 
a3thesia„and  with  reflex  action,  which  affect  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  rig^idity  and 
congestion  of  the  vascular  tubes,  the  weakening  of  the  contraction  of  thelieart,  re- 
tard the  circulation  in  the  extremities,  favor  the  stagnation  of  the  blood,  and  oonse* 
quently  necrosis,  even  if  the  reflex  phenomena  are  not  sufliciently  intense  to  obliter- 
ate the  channel  of  the  aflerent  vessel  and  produce  mortification  by  anaemia.  What 
is  produced  in  an  intense  manner  at  one  or  several  extremities  is  repeated  at  all  the 

Eeriphery  in  gangrenous  and  convulsive  ergotism ;  the  lowering  of  the  temperature 
as  no  other  cause  than  the  retardation  ot  the  circulation  and  the  reflex  muscular 
spasm.  The  cerebral  phenomena  are  probably  only  secondary  and  are  due  to  the  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  and  its  envelopes ;  the  aniemia  of  this  organ  would  also  account 
for  them.  It  is  a  law  that  local  congestions  go  side  by  side  with  local  ansemia ;  when 
ergotism  becomes  chronic,  the  ansemia  is  generalized,  a  common  result  in  all  diseases 
which  are  of  long  duration.  The  absence  of  exudations  removes  all  idea  of  inflam- 
mation, and  if  hepatization  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  lungs  has  bee^  found,  par- 
ticularly with  the  gallinaceans,  this  lesion  is  neither  constant  nor  general. 

The  medium  dose  of  this  agen^)  for  medicinal  purposes  is  given  by 
Tabourin  (Nouveau  TraitS  de  NaU  Med.^  etc.j  llj  p,  447)  as  follows :  Cat- 
tle and  horses,  one-half  to  one  ounce  (16  to  32  grams);  goats,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  one  to  two  drachms  (4  to  8  grams) ;  dogs  and  cats,  one-half 
to  one  drachm  (2  to  4  grams).  Finley  Dun  says :  As  a  parturient  or 
styptic,  for  the  marc  or  cow,  one-half  to  one  ounce ;  for  sheep,  swine, 
and  bitches,  about  one  drachm  (Yet.  Medicine,  p.  212). 

HISTORY  OF  ERGOTISM. 

Wood  states  that  epidemics  of  ergotism  or  chronic  ergotic  poisoning  have  been 
recorded  from  time  to  time  since  the  days  of  Galen  [130  to  200,  A.  D.Jand  of  C»sar 
[B.  C,  100  to  441.  (Therap.  Mat.  Med.  and  Tox.,  4th  ed.,  p.  565.)  There  is  much 
reason  for  doubt,  nowever,  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  cases  occurring  before  the 
tenth  century. 

Yerheyen  says  that,  '^From  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries  several  grave  epi- 
demics appeared  in  France.  The  first  chroniclers  who  made  mention  of  them,  faithrdl 
to  their  traditional  habit,  confounded  them  under  the  generic  denomination  of  pUigue 
( j)e«te).  In  the  tenth  century  these  epidemics  received  a  special  name ;  they  were  called 
ignis  eacer,  areuray  claudea  sen  peatia  igniaria.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  nomenclature 
was  increased  with  the  terms  ignia  sancti  Antoniif  sancii  Martialis,  Bealcd  VirgtrUSf  ignia 
invisibiUSf  seu  infemalia.  All  these  expressions  were  used  to  designate  one  and  the 
same  affection,  which  was  no  other  than  ergotism. 

The  learned  historian  of  the  epidemics  of  feu  9acr4  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Professor 
Fiichs  {DoA  heilige  Feuer  im  MUttldlterf  Berlin,  1834),  fixes  the  first  invasion  in  the  year 
657.  This  explicit  passage  of  the  chronicle  leaves  no  doubt  in  this  regard.  Plaga 
magna  veaicarum  turgentinm  gra^aaiur  in  populo  et  deteatahili  eoa  putredine  oonaumaitf  ita 
nt  menihra  diaaoJuta  ante  mortem  decidti^unU  (Pertz,  11,  230.)  The  epidemic  of  590 
(Greg.  Tur.,  X,  30)  that  some  authors  refer  to  the  jfeu  aacrd,  does  not  appear  to  ns  to 
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have  prosented  the  diaiftoten  of  this.  Its  coorae  wm  extraordinarily  rapid ;  it  began 
with  a  slight  headacdie,  a  foremimer  of  death  (tto  ut  modico  quiaqniB  mgroiuB  capifia 
dol<Mre^  p^aiusy  aMmam  funderet).  These  morbid  characters  can  no  more  be  consid- 
ered ersotism  than  the  very  vaji^ae  statement  that  near  Limoges  several  were  con- 
sumed oy  the  feu  celeste  with  which  some  were  bnmed  in  Tonrraine  (wmnMi  ab  hoc 
iqne  $unt  adusH),  At  the  same  time  a  very  fatal  epizootic  occurred  which  did  not  spare 
the  deer.  A  j^at  dronght  had  destroyed  the  herbage ;  it  followed  rains  and  inunda- 
tions, conditions  favorable  to  the  evolution  of  charlM>nnou8  diseases.  A  tact  support- 
ing this  view,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  Fachs^  is  that  rye,  which  is  an  Asiatic  ^)lant, 
was  only  introduced  into  cultivation  during  the  Middle  Ages  (Link).  Admitting, 
what  is  supposed,  that  Europe  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  invasion  of  the  Huns,  it  is  still 
very  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  condition  of  this  part  of  the  world  before 
concluding  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  centurv  the  new  cereal  had  become  generalized 
and  had  entered  into  the  regular  agricultural  rotation  of  Gaul. 

All  the  epidemics  of  feu  eacrd  correspond  to  years  which  were  characterized  b3'^  a 
rigorous  winter  followed  by  a  very  rainy  summer,  causing  a  deficiency  in  the  harvests, 
and  bringing  scarcity  and  famine.  The  epidemics  began  about  the  month  of  Septem- 
Im  or  October  and  terminate<l  in  the  spring,  unless  the  atmospheric  condition  of  tlie 
foUowing  year  continued  to  be  fatal  to  the  products  of  the  earth.  No  mention  is  made 
of  great  epidemics  of  feu  sacr6  during  years  which  were  characterized  b^  productive- 
ness, but  local  epidemics  are  met  with  which  were  circumscribed  witnin  the  limits 
where  the  center  of  ergotism  still  exists  in  our  days,  and  which  comprises  la  Sologne, 
le  Dauphin^,  le  LyonnaisCj  la  Lorraine,  and  VArtoie, 

If  we  take  into  account  the  conditions  which  concur  in  the  evolution  of  feu  sacre,  it 
may  be  established,  a  priori,  that  the  sanitary  state  of  the  domestic  animals  was  not 
more  favorable  than  tnat  of  the  human  species,  and  that  epizootics  should  have  been 
more  frequent  than  they  are  mentioned  by  the  chroniclers.  Are  indications  found  in 
their  annals  which  authorize  us  to  attribute  these  epizootics  to  the  same  source,  that 
is,  to  the  feu  eaorif  This  question  cannot  be  solved;  more  than  that,  the  accouutH 
themselves  forbid  an  hyx>othesis  relative  to  the  form  and  nature  of  simultaneous  dis- 
eases. It  is  sufficient  to  cite  this  passage  from  the  chronicle  of  St.  Bavon,  referrin*^ 
to  the  year  1127 :  Plaga  divina  Prandam  ejJUqit,  ignis  scilicet  corpora  crucians.  Pesiilen- 
lUi  maxima  facta  est  animalium.  What  was  this  plague  of  animals?  Formulated  in 
this  manner  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  If  in  the  presence  of  such  profound  ob- 
scurities we  are  permitted  to  hazard  an  opinion,  we  would  say  that  in  all  probability 
the  food  of  the  animals  did  not  consist  of  rye  in  these  calamitous  years  when  scarcity 
and  famine  were  general,  and  when  the  cause  of  feu  sacr4  was  unknown.  Removcil 
from  the  toxic  factor,  they  did  not  escape  its  powerful  accessories,  and  the  diseases 
which  decimated  the  herds  must  have  been  other  than  ergotism.*  Perhaps  the  first 
epidemic  of  feu  «acr^  which  ravaged  Portugal  in  1189  was  an  exception,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  attribute  the  concomitant  epizootic  to  ergotism.  It  is  thus  described : 
Hujus  eUam  tempore  morhi  nunquam^  ante^  visi  ingruebant,  ferventissimis  intra  viscera  ar- 
doribuSy  quibus  liomines  quasi  quadamrabie  exagitabaniur,  Exorta  etiam  fames,  frugibus 
tarn  vi  tempestatis,  quam  verminibus  oorruptiSy  et  lues  non  minus  nocetis pecori  quamhomini- 
bus  et  muUorum  relicUB  racuce  possessionibus  (C.  F.  Heusingor,  Fnchs). 

The  uncertainty  relative  to  the  form  and  nature  of  the  epizootics  is  one  of  the  most 
common  facts  in  the  records  of  the  Middle  Age.  Thus  the  beginning  of  the  famous 
black  plague  in  1347  was  preceded  in  several  countries  by  epizootics  no  less  fatal. 
In  primisTicec  acerba  2>^^tis  in  brutis  animalibus  incohavit;  scabies  et  lepras  toialiter  ap- 
primebant  equos,  botes,  pecudeSf  et  copras;  ita  utpili  de  dorsi  ipsorum depilabantur  et  cade- 
bant  et  efficiebantur  macri  et  debiles,  et  post  paucos  dies  moriebantur,  Deinde  incipit  hoic 
rabiosa  pestis  per  universum  mundum  discurrendo  in  miserabil^s  homines  lethaliter  sa;vire 
(Cutteis).  This  passage  evidently  refers  to  a  gangrenous  affection,  which  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  fiu  sacre,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  epidemic  of  Brittany, 
which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  black  plague,  no  traces  of  ergotism  are  found 
until  1373,  when  it  appeared  anew  in  France  (Tessier). 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  Middle  Age  but  rare  epidemics  of  feu  sacre  are  men- 
tioned in  the  north  of  Europe.  Heusinger  believes  that  those  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  designated  by  the  name  of  scorbutus,  belonged  to  ergotism.  This 
opinion  appears  to  ns  to  have  foundation ;  in  fact  the  celebrated  botanist,  Dodonseus, 
described  the  epidemic  of  scorbutus,  which  o<'cnrred  in  Belgium  in  1556,  and  was 
characterized  by  gangrene  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  Ho  attributed  it  to  the 
spoiled  grain  which  was  imported  from  Prussia,  and  says  in  another  work  {Hiatoria 
frumeniorum,  Anio.j  1569),  that  bread  made  from  spoiled  rye  (seigle  alt^)  causes  the 
disease  called  by  the  Germans  scorbutus.  The  gangrenous  form  of  this  affection, 
which  did  not  conform  exactly  to  that  observed  in  France  and  Spain,  was  replaced 
iu  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  convulsive  form.    When  the  epidemics 

*  TJtie  au^or  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  such  a  disease  might  have 
b^n  produced  by  ergotized  grasses. — D.  E.  S. 
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of  ergotUm  of  the  Sonth  and  those  of  the  North  of  Europe  are  oompare<l  a  very  tv- 
laarkable  fact  presents  itself;  in  the  Soath  the  gangrenoas  form  is  the  rule :  u  fV^w  «if 
the  epidemics  were  complicated  by  muscular  contractions  (oon^oolurc^);  iu  th^  Nort.U, 
on  tlie  contrary,  dry  ^ngrene  was  a  rather  rare  atiection.  This  ])heiiomenon  is  ai»- 
pUcable  to  animals  with  which  ergotism  has  been  observed  during  the  continuance 
of  an  epidemic  as  well  as  with  those  experimented  upon.  Fowls  an;  th^  only  excep- 
tion,  and  with  these  gangrene  of  the  comb  is  an  almost  constant  rennlt.  Do  the  prop- 
erties of  ergot  of  rye  differ  in  the  north  and  in  the  sonth  ?  Chcinica]  analyses  nmy, 
perhaps,  inform  us;  in  waiting  for  these  we  may  admit  that  tlie  phenomena  are  not 
depenaent  upon  the  dose.  In  1840,  after  threshing,  ergot  made  up  half  the  harvest, 
of  Finland.  The  epidemic  showed  itself  as  acute  febrile,  con vnlsi  ve  ergotism .  Death 
very  often  occnrrea  within  forty-eight  hours  (Haartmau). 

Dating  ftom  the  seventeenth  century  observers  were  more  attentive  to  the  phenom- 
ena presented  by  animals  during  the  epidemics  of  ergotism,  but  they  notice  the  fact 
with  a  brieftiefls  which  cannot  satisfy  the  science  of  pathology,  because  the  proper  ele- 
ments ore  not  famished  for  retracing  the  medical  history.  Bruuner,  the  recorder  of  the 
epidemic  of  1694,  in  U  Harz^  limits  himself  to  this  phrase :  iVoi'i  peoora^  armenta^  mm, 
fguof,  awereB  qmque  nonfuiUe  a  conietQione  immunia.  In  spite  of  the  contagion  which 
he  admits,  Branner  leaves  nothing  equivocal  in  regard  to  the  cause,  for  he  says :  De* 
generavit  quoque  secah  ei  looo  (franorum  alimentariorum  protrueit  cornicula  nun^a.  The 
quo^e  relates  to  oats  which  had  equally  undergone  degeneration,  the  characters  of 
which  are  not  indicated;  its  meal  produced  vertigo  in  the  persons  who  consumed  it. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  indicate  the  efiect  produced  in  horses,  but  the  au- 
thor maintains  an  absolute  silence  iu  regard  to  this.  Though  distinguished  botanists 
afiftrm  that  the  oat  is  subject  to  ergot,  we  must  admit  that  our  researches  to  discover  a 
fact  where  the  ixgurious  properties  of  ergoted  oats  have  been  noticed  with  animals 
have  remained  without  success. 

In  the  description  of  the  epidemic  in  Silesia  in  17!22,  we  read  that  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia ordered  an  exchange  for  sound  rye  of  that  affected  with  ergot,  which,  as  usual, 
caused  sickness  of  the  horses  and  hogs  (Hecker).  Convulsive  ergotism  reappeared  iu 
Silesia  and  Bohemia  in  1736.  Antoine  Soring,  the  historian,  makes  the  remark  that 
it  is  known  and  demonstrated  by  experiment  that  ergoted  rye  pnuluces  disease  with 
fowls  and  mamtnals,  and  that  when  animals  suffer  during  the  epidemics  of  ergotism 
it  is  conclusive  of  the  quantity  and  violent  action  of  the  ergot  in  the  rye. 

From  1765  to  1769  ergot  was  very  abundant  in  Sweden  in  the  rye  and  barley.  The 
epidemics  which  followe<l  were  attributed  by  LiunsBus  to  the  grain  of  the  Baplutnue 
raphanietrumy  from  which  is  derived  the  neme  Raphania,  which  m  Scandauavia  is  still 
given  to  convulsive  ergotism.  Wahlin,  after  having  experimentally  demonstrated  the 
inocuousnosa  of  the  seeds  of  Rapbanus,  observes  that  there  is  no  reason  for  not  ac- 
cusing ergot  when,  iu  the  course  of  an  epidemic,  domestic  animals  such  as  fowls  and 
hogs  present  similar  symptoms  to  what  ore  seen  iu  man.  This  passage  tends  to  prove 
not  only  that  the  domestic  animals  contract  convulsive  ergotism,  but  also  that  the 
ergot  of  barley  i^  as  daugerous  as  that  of  rye.  This  is,  besides,  confirmed  by  Retzius 
when  he  asserts  that  beer  brewed  with  ergoted  barley  becomes  a  cause  of  convulsive 
ergotism  for  those  who  consume  it.  In  Hesse,  it  has  been  often  observed,  notably  in 
1770,  that  the  heads  of  barley  contained  as  many,  if  not  more,  long,  black  grains  as 
the  rye.    Iu  our  times  (1856)  this  same  remark  has  been  made  by  T.  0.  Housinger. 

Traube,  who  left  a  much  esteemed  description  of  the  epidemic  of  1770,  whicn  was 
very  exteusive  iu  Hanover,  says  that  so  far  as  he  was  able  to'  observe  the  facts  for 
himself,  he  saw  in  the  circle  which  he  traversed  a  single  pig  attacked  with  convul- 
Nivo  ergotism.  Horses  eating  the  ergoted  bread  were  not  incommoded;  bovine  ani- 
mals consumed  the  Hour  with  repugnance,  but  also  without  inconvenience.  .Dogs 
and  sheep  were  not  affected,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  village  of  liOhe,  where 
7  sheen  succumbed  after  presenting  the  phenomena  of  the  convulsive  disease.  These 
animals  had  pastured  on  the  rye  fields  after  the  harvest,  which  was  made  in  a  very 
dry  time,  when  au  abundance  was  lost  by  shelling.  Traube  did  not  discover  a  sinfflo 
case  of  abortion  which  Soring  and  others  thought  they  observed  with  hogs.  One 
fact  impressed  him :  travelinff  through  the  villages  which  still  contained  the  suffer- 
ers, the  following  spring,  he  heard  general  complaints  in  regard  to  the  sm^  number 
of  the  young  fowls.  But  few  eggs  were  produced,  and  the  hens  did  not  sit.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  occurred  in  the  viUages  which  had  been  exempt  from  ergotism.  Two 
fowls  were  sent  him  which  i^resented  the  spasmodic  symptoms ;  these  birds,  plaoed 
upon  their  feet,  fell  to  one  side,  allowed  the  head  to  hang,  and  agitated  the  limbs. 
Whcu  they  arose  of  themselves  the  phalanges  were  contracted  spasmodically;  they 
lived  four  weeks ;  no  autopsy  was  made  {Geaohiokte  der  Kriebelkrankheit,  1782,  pp. 
13  and  15). 

It  is  seen  that  iu  these  epidemics  the  convulsive  form  predominates,  while  in  France 
1  he  gangrenous  form  is  almost  exclusive.  The  last  extensive  epidemic  from  which 
this  country  suffered  occurred  iu  1750,  and  the  ravages  at  this  time  recalled  those  of 
the  Middle  Agu,     }.t  commcuccd  iu  Sologne,  its  traditional  center,  ftud  extended 
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throngh  LandM,  FlAnderSi  and  Artois.  The  ergot  formed  a  third  of  the  threehed  rye ; 
aniinals  whioh  were  fed  upon  it  contracted  the  same  gangrenous  accidenta  as  niau 
(Saleme). 

.  Toward  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  epidemics  of  ergotism  were 
no  longer  so  frequent ;  the  perfection  of  agriculture  may  claim  a  part  in  this  happy 
result,  but  the  greater  part  is  iuoontestably  due  to  the  generalization  of  the  culture 
of  the  potato  in  the  North  and  of  maize  in  the  South.  In  spite  of  these  alimentary 
guarantees  ergotism  was  not  extinguished.  In  the  present  century  it  was  mentioned 
Sy  Courhaut  and  Bordot,  in  1855 ;  Barrier  observed  the  gangrenous  form  in  the  de- 
partments of  Is^re,  Loire,  Haute-Loire,  Ard^che,  and  Khone.  Ergotism  has  rea(>* 
peared  in  Russia,  Finland,  Sweden,  and  some  cantons  of  Germany.  In  the  epidemic 
described  by  Wagner  (1831)  the  hogs  which  ate  ergo  ted  rye  presented  the  same  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  as  the  human  species,  and  Helm  saw  in  Pomerania  12  hoes  which, 
a  fbw  hours  after  having  consumed  a  ration  of  rye  mixed  with  ergot,  were  taken  with 
yertigo  and  oonyulsions.  They  moaned  and  uttered  anxious  cries  j  the  posterior  parts 
were  paralyzed,  and  the  animals  manifested  their  sufferings  by  smgular  contortions. 
Th^^  last  epidemic  occurred  in  1855 ;  it  appeared  in  Hesse,  and  concurred  with  that 
mentioned  in  France  by  Barrier. 

A  peculiarity  worthy  of  remark  was  connected  with  the  Hessian  epidemic;  t^e 
vonngerHeusinger,  who  recorded  it,  says  that  his  father,  professor  at  the  Umversity  of 
Narbourg,  who  was  charged  by  the  Government  to  examine  the  harvests  of  the  vear. 
accomplished  his  missionbefore  the  threshing.  In  the  sheaves  of  the  cereal  he  tocma 
a  large  quantity  of  Bramus  secalinua  [common  chess  or  cheat]  rich  in  ercot,  though 
the  heads  of  the  rye  were  exempt  from  it ;  and  as  this  ergot  presents  all  the  phvsioal 
characters  belonging  to  that  of  rye,  it  becomes  certain  that  this  cereal  is  not  always 
to  be  blamed  as  much  as  has  been  generally  believed.  Rve  harvested  on  lands  badly 
cultivated  was  infested  with  Bromus;  when  properly  cultivated  but  little  was  pro- 
duced. This  fact  demonstrates  the  neat  innuence  of  agricultural  progress  on  tiie 
extension  of  ergotism  and  its  cause.  In  countries  where  agriculture  is  in  an  adTaaced 
condition,  as  in  Belgium,  ergotism,  either  in  the  gangrenous  or  convulsive  form,  is 
unknown.  The  observation  of  Hensinger  is  not  the  only  one,  in  two  communes  of 
the  principality  of  Waldeck  the  ergot  of  chess  also  caused  an  epidemic  (Rosrig). 

This  fact  is  not  without  interest  for  the  veterinarian,  since  straw  makes  up  part  of 
the  food  of  the  domesticated  horbivora,  and  the  plants  mixed  in  the  sheaves,  with  the 
nature  of  their  productions,  merits  more  attention  than  is  generally  bestowed  npoii 
it.  During  the  continuance  of  the  epidemic  in  Hesse,  T.  O.  Hensinger  collected  in- 
formation m  regard  to  the  diseases  which  affected  domestic  animals.  He  learned  that 
in  the  commune  of  Roda,  where  the  most  people  suffered,  and  where  convuhdre 
ergotism  was  most  violent,  the  sheep  presented  symptoms  which  could  be  refbmd 
to  poisoning  by  ergot  with  the  more  reason  as  these  animals  were  fed  with  rye  st^w 
ana  received  the  screenings  of  the  grain.  The  inhabitants  complained  of  the  great 
mortality  among  the  sheep ;  the  shepherds  reported  that  several  nad  jumped  the  in- 
closures  of  the  pastures,  that  thoy  were  then  taken  with  convulsions  and  turning  in 
a  circle  had  dropped  dead  as  if  thnnderstrickeii.  Abortions  were  frequent,  as  alto 
early  parturitions ;  the  greater  part  of  the  lambs  died. 

Doctor  Kaudall  reports  that  in  the  State  of  New  York  a  disease  appears  each  win- 
ter among  the  cattle,  which  begins  by  a  slight  swelling  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  pos- 
terior limbs,  with  stiffness  of  the  joints.  This  affection,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  being  very  mild,  invariably  terminates  by  dry  gangrene  of  the  parts  first  involved, 
which  fieeze  after  the  mortihcation.  In  the  severe  climate  of  New  York  the  animals 
winter  iu  the  fields,  and  the  farmers  attribute  the  disease  to  freezing.  Randall  ob- 
serves that  if  this  were  the  real  cause  a  circular  line  of  demarkation  would  not  divide 
the  dead  and  living  parts  as  regularly  as  happens  in  this  disease,  and,  finally,  that 
the  external  appendages,  less  protected  against  the  cold  than  the  limbs  when  lying, 
should  freeze  sooner.  lie  adds,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  several  other  physicians,  that 
the  affection  is  no  other  than  gangrenous  ergotism.  Indeed  the  Poa  praten9%8  is  rich 
in  ergot,  and  as  it  does  not  produce  each  year  an  equal  quantity,  Ranaall  thinks  that 
the  cases  more  or  less  frequent  correspond  to  the  abundance  of  ergot.  (Veterinarian, 
1843.) 

If,  in  presence  of  the  facts  enumerated^  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  exiftenoa  of 
gangrenous  and  convulsive  ergotism  with  animals,  we  must  fiso  admit  th^t  these 
facts  are  neither  so  precise  nor  have  the  rigorous  correlation  of  cause  and  eSict  which 
is  desirable  iu  pathology ;  they  do  not  even  give  the  elements  for  asymptomatio  table. 
Randall  furnishes  in  this  connection  some  important  information;  it  agrees  with 
that  contained  in  the  interesting  observation  of  Decoste.  (Reo.,  1848.)  These  mate- 
rials joined  to  the  phenomena  studied  with  animals  in  experiments  permit  us  to 
trace  the  symptoms  of  gangrenous  and  convulsive  ergotism. 

Mr.  FlemiDg,  in  his  work  entitled  Animal  PlagueSi  has  compiled  a 
OQXisiderable  number  of  references  to  epidemics  and  epizootics  of  ergot- 
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ism,  which,  while  they  contain  a  large  part  of  the  early  records  relat- 
ing to  this  interesting  subject,  also  Ulustrate  the  difficulty  in  deciding 
at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  the  real  natnre  of  some  of  the  diseases 
to  which  allusions  are  made. 

In  A.  D.  992  there  was  a  long  and  severe  winter  and  an  extremely 
dry  summer,  followed  by  famine.  The  wheat  crops  were  affected  witi 
blight  or  ergot,  and  the  forage  was  generally  of  a  bad  quality.  Soon 
after  there  was  a  widespread  and  deadly  epidemic  of  ergotism  (/en 
saerS)  in  France. 

Ergotism  was  again  prevalent  in  France  in  994.    (An.  PL,  I,  p.  58.) 

In  1041  there  was  most  unpropitious  weather,  accompanied  by  earth- 
quakes, tempests,  and  inundations.  It  snowed  heavily  during  harvest 
time.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  there  were  heavy  rains  throughout  the 
year.  Flanders  was  inundated  by  the  sea,  and  there  were  great  storms. 
The  consequences  of  these  disturbances  were  famine  and  disease  in 
England,  Germany,  and  France.  Cattle  and  men  ax)pear  to  have  suf- 
fer^  equally.  "  The  plague  of  Divine  Fire  {ignis  diviruij  ergotism,  or 
erysipelas)  afflicted  many,  who  were  saved  only  through  the  merits  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  And  in  all  that  year  it  was  very  sad  in  many  and 
various  things,  both  in  tempests  and  in  earth's  fruits.  And  so  much 
cattle  perished  in  this  year  as  no  man  before  remembered,  both  through 
various  diseases  and  through  bad  weather.^'    (An.  FL*  I,  pp.  60,  61.) 

For  1085  Mr.  Fleming  makes  the  following  record:  f^pidemic  erysip- 
elas (ergotism  f)  in  France,  with  inundations  and  famine.  ^'  In  the  year 
1085  there  was  disease  in  plants,  and  also  in  animals,  throughout  the 
world."    (An.  PI.,  I,  p.  63.) 

In  1089-'91,  on  the  Continent,  "in  these  years  many  men  were  killed 
by  the  ignis  saucer  (ergotism  or  gangrenous  erysipelas),  which  destroyed 
their  vitals,  putrifled  their  flesh,  and  blackened  their  limbs  like  to 
charcoal.  Even  if  their  lives  were  preserved  their  extremities  were  so 
affected  that  they  were  only  reserved  for  a  most  pitiable  existence." 
Hiis  epidemy  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  chroniclers.  Animals 
suffered  as  well  as  the  human  species.    (An.  PL,  I,  p.  64.) 

In  1099  gangrenous  erysipelas  (ergotism?)  in  France  in  the  human 
species.  From  the  severity  of  the  epidemy,  we  may  infer  that  animals 
also  suffered.  There  were  great  inundations  in  England  by  the  sea  and 
by  the  rivers,  whereby  people,  cattle,  and  whole  towns  were  drowned. 
(An.  PI.,  I,  p.  65.) 

In  1127  the  "divine  plague"  (ergotism?)  appeared  in  mankind  in 
France.  Prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  healed  the  afilicted,  it  is  recorded. 
Great  pestilence  among  animals. 

In  1213  gangrenous  erysipelas  {feu  scLcri)  in  mankind  in  France  and 
Spain. 

Neither  was  the  scarcity  limited  to  the  frnits  of  the  earth,  nor  disease  to  the  humau 
species,  for  birds,  cattle,  and  sheep  became  sterile,  and  brought  forth  no  yonns,  and 
many  riding  and  other  horses  perished  for  lack  of  straw  and  barley.  (An.  Fl.,  1, 
p.  71.) 

In  1598,  after  inundations  and  heavy  fogs,  there  was  a  general  epi- 
zooty  among  cattle  in  Germany.  In  the  same  year  there  appeared  er- 
gotism in  the  human  species.    (An.  PL,  I,  p.  138.) 

In  1694  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  A  supposed  epidemy  and 
epizooty  of  ergotism.    Brunner  writes : 

By  what  nn  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  for  so  many  years,  the  whole 
of  nature  seemed  to  labor  under  an  unhealthy  atmosphere  remains  a  secret.  Many 
men,  and  those  most  learned,  have  written  on  the  state  of  the  air,  and  I  have  been  a 
spectator  of  most  grievous  calamities ;  for  not  only  did  unwonted  fevers  attack  and 
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kill  the  haman  race,  and  wonld  sobmit  to  no  remedies,  bnt  also  the  beasts  were  har- 
rassed  by  deadly  diseases.  I  know  that  sheep,  cattle,  piRB,  horses,  and  f^eese  were 
not  free  fh)m  the  contagion.  There  was  also  a  lack  of  com,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  inordinate  consumption  of  it  by  the  soldiers,  but  also  firom  the  character  of  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  com  was  so  plainly  diseased  that  it  was  dsmgerons  for  man  to 
eat  of  it.  I  know  also  that  pease,  which  formed  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  army, 
were  infested  and  diseased  by  a  small  insect,  which  made  a  minute  hole  in  them.  I 
never  remember  seeing  such  an  abundant  crop  of  darnel  (tares)  mixed  with  the  oats, 
and  which  prevented  the  making  of  good  oat  meal,  our  chief  food,  for  it  was  needless 
to  attempt  to  labor  on  it,  it  was  so  bad.  AU  grain  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  small, 
black,  horn-shaped  masses  became  apparent,  which  were  highly  injurious  to  man- 
kind. These  were  named  *'  St.  Martin's  com.''  A  woman  was  shown  to  me  by  a  sur- 
geon who  suffered  from  convulsions  every  eleventh  day,  solely  from  eating  this  corrupt 
grain,  and  the  same  surgeon  told  me  he  had  amputated  a  leg  mortified  from  the  same 
cause.    (An.  PI.,  I,  pp.  166-167.) 

In  1721  the  winter  was  mild,  but  the  spring  time  cold  and  damp,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  year  wet.  Locnsts  in  France  and  the  whole  of 
Italy.  Epidemic  ergotism  in  Silesia  daring  this  and  the  next  year,  and 
scarlatina  in  man  at  St.  Petersburg,  Courland,  and  Lithuania.  So 
notorious  was  it  that  diseased  grain  produced  formidable  diseases  in 
the  lower  animals,  that  while  the  epidemic  continued  in  Silesia  the  King 
of  Prussia  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  use  of  rye  tainted  by  the  ergot, 
because  it  seriously  affected  horses  and  pigs.    (An.  PL,  I,  p.  234.) 

Another  strange  phenomenon  was  the  generally  laoorions  parturi- 
tions of  the  domestic  animals  at  this  period : 

The  sheep  in  many  places  lamhed  with  great  difficulty,  so  that  the  shepherds  were 
ohliged  to  use  force  to  deliver  them.  Among  the  cattle  one  hears  of  nothing  particu- 
lar beyond  the  fact  that  the  breeding  cows  and  ewes  brought  forth  their  young  with 
great  difficulty  so  that  force  was  obliged  to  be  used  to  assist  them.  At  Strelitz  three 
bne  young  coWs  died  from  this  laborious  parturition.  They  strained  so  violently  that 
all  their  internal  organs  were  protruded.    (An.  PI.  I,  p.  235.) 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Fleming  gives  the  following  quotation  from 
Hecker: 

The  uncertainty  pertaining  to  the  nature  of  epizootics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  leaves  us 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  some  of  them  might  not  belong  to  that  class  which  have  a 
common  origin  with  many  of  the  epidemics  of  mankind.  The  ignis  aacei^  araitra,  claudes 
8eu  pesiia  igniana^  ign\»  SancH  Antoniij  Sancti  MartialiSy  Beatce  VirginiSt  igiiin  inviaihilis, 
aeu  inftmaliSy  &c,,  would  all  seem  to  he  employed  to  denote  the  same  affection,  and 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  ergotism.  It  is  only  by  chance,  as  it  were,  that 
widespread  and  fatal  diseases  among  the  lower  animals  are  mentioned  as  occurring 
coinicidently  with  these  obscurely  named  epidemics,  and  when  we  read  that  the 
causes  of  their  outbreak  were  unfavorable  weather,  which  brought  about  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  crops  and  pastures  we  are  only  partlaUy  enlightoned  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  affection. 

The  scorbutus  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  has  been  supposed,  with  much 
reason,  I  tnink,  to  have  been  ergotism,  and  up  to  this  period  it  appears  to  have  devel- 
oped in  a  gangrenous  form.  At  this  time,  however,  it  changed  to  the  convulsive 
type,  which  it  has  cliieily  maintained  to  the  present.  A  curious  feature  in  this  disease 
is  shown  as  it  appears  in  the  South  and  North  of  Europe.  In  the  South,  the  gangren- 
ous form  is  the  rule;  in  the  North  the  convulsive  form  is  particularly  marked,  and 
very  rarely  the  dry  gangrene;  while  a  few  of  the  epidemics  present  both  characters. 
The  same  peculiarity  is  observable  in  the  phenomena  of  ergotism  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals during  the  existence  of  an  epidemy,  and  it  has  also  been  shown  to  exist  by  ex- 
perimentation ;  the  only  exception  would  appear  to  be  in  the  case  of  gallinaceous 
birds,  in  which  gangrene  of  the  crest  or  comb  is  the  most  constant  phenomenon. 
It  is  not  until  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries  that  we  can  with  certainty 
find  authors  describing  ergotism  in  the  epizootic  form  in  animals  and  from  that  time 
till  now  observers  have  been  numerous.     (Page  234.) 

Convulsive  ergotism  appeared  in  mankind  in  Silesia  and  Bohemia 
(1736),  and  Antoine  Soring,  the  historian  of  the  epidemy,  notices  that 
it  had  been  remarked,  aud  the  subject  had  been  demonstrated  by  ex- 
periment, that  spurred  rye  produces  disease  in  fowls  and  mammiferous 
animals,  aud  that  when  we  know  positively  that  animals  are  affected 
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in  this  way  during  epidemies  of  ergotism,  we  may  conclude  that  theiyc 
is  very  rich  in  ergot,  and  its  action  very  violent.    (An.  P.  I^  p.  262.) 

In  1754  a  very  extensive  epideniy  of  ergotism  prevailed  m  France, 
nearly  approaching  in  its  ravages  those  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  begaii 
at  Sologne,  its  traditional  birthplace,  and  spread  through  the  Llandes. 
Flainders,  and  Artois.  The  ergot  was  so  abundant  that  it  formed  one 
third  of  the  rye.  The  animals  fed  on  it  contracted  the  same  gangrenooc 
diseases  as  afflicted  the  human  species.    (An.  PL  I,  p.  384.) 

The  next  outbreak  referred  to  is  described  as  follows : 

Ad  epidemy  of  ergotism  was  also  reported  as  occurring  in  many  northern  countries 
caused  by  the  wheat,  rye,  and  corn  having  been  diseased.  It  lasted  durinff  this  an^ 
the  next  year,  and  animals  seem  to  have  sufTered.  Wagner  described  It  as  it  appears^ 
in  the  marshy  districts  of  Saxony,  the  circle  of  Schlieben,  and  on  the  banlra  of  tht 
Elster :  ''  A  light  frost  destroyed  the  blossom  on  the  vine  and  the  rye  in  1831.  Esol 
partixdly  withered  blossom  of  the  rye  crop,  instead  of  a  healthy  seed,  brought  forUi 
a  spur  of  ergot  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  *  *  *  In  some  houses,  when 
the  disease  raced  most  violently,  grain  was  found  consisting  of  two  part«  of  diseated 
and  one  of  bitter  rye,  vetch  ana  a  variety  of  other  seeds.  *  *  •  Pigt  ate  ergo< 
ti2ed  rye  (Mutterkom)y  and  suffered  from  its  effects.  Dogs,  however,  instinotivcuy. 
avoided  it ;  but  when  compelled  by  hunger  to  eat  it,  they  exhibited  symptoms  oi 
madness  ^ Tollwuth),  I  believe  that  such  food  was  partaken  of  here  and  there  bv  dogs, 
and  that  it  assisted  in  producing  madness,  as  dogs  and  cats  were  so  affected  that  iic 
man  ever  remembers  seeing  so  many  mad  as  during  the  existence  of  the  ergotisn 
(KriebeTlcrankkeit)  among  the  people.  This  unhealthy  grain  may  have  had  sometbins 
to  do  with  the  sickness  among  the  lower  animals  which  prevailed  at  this  time,  aoo 
which  was  ascribed  to  the  choleraic  influence,  though  its  snare  must  have  been  small." 
(An.  PI.  II,  p.  172.) 

Baphania  in  pigs  was  witnessed  by  Dr.  Helm : 

Twelve  pigs  of  various  ages  were  fed  with  r^e  Which  contained  much  ergot.  A 
few  hours  afterwards  convulsions  set  in,  with  foaming  at  the  mouth ;  the  animali 
grunted  and  groaned  most  piteously ;  became  paralyzed  in  the  hinder  extremities, 
and  expressed  their  agony  in  the  strangest  contortions.  At  first  I  presumed  the  dis- 
ease arose  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  but  on  opening  the  first  animal  that  died  I 
discovered  the  nature  of  the  malady  by  finding  in  the  stomach  much  ergoted  rye. 
The  ^aws  were  so  tightly  closed  that  with  great  difficulty  O'purge  of  white  hellebore 
was  introduced,  and  that  was  followed  bv  a  dose  of  vinegar  and  buttermilk  and  re- 
peated douches  of  very  cold  water.  Bv  tnose  means  seven  of  the  animals  were  saved. 
The  other  five  died  in  the  course  of  a  row  days.    (An.  PI.  II,  p.  197.) 

In  onr  own  country  we  have  no  compilation  of  the  references  to  animal 
diseases  which  may  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  hence  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  give  a  history  of  ergotism  in  this  country.  My  at- 
tention, however,  has  been  called  to  the  following  article  in  the  Farmers' 
Cabinet,  Vol.  Ill  (1838-'39),  p.  161,  which  shows  not  only  that  the  dis- 
ease has  occurred  heretofore,  but  that  its  cause  was  recognized : 

I  have  just  seen  a  number  of  the  '^Farmer  and  Gardener''  of  Baltimore,  dated  19th 
June  last,  which  contains  an  article  on  the  '^Hoof-ail''  of  cattle,  and  copied  from  the 
Oenesee  Farmery  upon  which  I  will  make  a  few  remarks. 

The  writer  of  the  article,  John  B.  Bowers,  dates  from  Lodyard,  and  ascribes  the 
loss  of  the  hoofs  in  three  cows  to  their  having  been  fed  for  eight  or  nine  days  on 
spear  grass  (I  suppose  our  green  grass,  poa  viridU)  afiected  with  ergot.  Tlie  con- 
jecture is  well  founded,  as  you  may  be  assured  by  referring  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  "Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,"  p.  196,  where  you 
win  see  a  paper  of  mine  on  the  subject,  which  I  think  will  leave  no  room  to  doubt  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  ergot  of  ryo,  if  ground  Into 
meal  with  sound  i^e,  when  made  into  bread  and  eaten  produces  mortification  of  the 
lower  extremities  in  France.  (See  Memoirs  of  the  same  society,  volume  3,  appendix, 
p.  5.) 

JAMES  MEASE. 

CnESTNUT  8TRRET,  Octoler  G,  li?38. 

Dr,  James  Mease,  the  writer  of  the  above,  gives  the  following  a<l- 
ditional  information  on  the  same  subject: 

In  the  year  1803,  the  late  Joseph  Cooper,  of  New  Jersey,  informed  me  that  he  had 
observed  the  hay  made  of  the  natural  green  grass,  or  spear-grass  (poa  viridis),  growing 
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en  his  fine  meadows,  on  Petty's  Island,  made  by  banking  out  the  Delaware,  to  be 
occaaionally  affected  with  a  black  spear,  aboot  one-fourth  or  half  an  inch  la  length, 
somewhat  resembling  the  ergot  in  rye,  and  that  cattle  eating  sneh  hay  became  nftected 
witli  a  disease  in  their  hoofn,  cansing  them  sometitiies  to  drop  off.  He  ascribed  the 
morbid  prodnction  in  the  grass  to  neglect  in  supplying  it  with  water  from  the  river, 
by  means  of  slnices,  during  the  dry  season.  Upon  my  mentioning  the  facte  soon  after 
to  the  late  William  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  an  extensiTo  grazier,  he  confirmed  them 
from  his  own  observations  at  Blooming  Grove,  near  Gray's  Cottrt,  in  the  $t4ite  of  New 
York,  in  the  winter  succeeding  the  very  dry  snmraer  of  the  year  1793.  The  hay  was 
the  produce  of  a  bog  meadow  ;  it  is  presumed,  therefore,  that  it  was  made  frrfm  the 
same  natural  grass  that  grew  in  the  meadows  of  Joseph  Cooper. 

Some  years  after,  Mr.  W.  T.  Woodman,  of  Tredymin  Township,  Chester  Connty, 
Pennsylyania,  communicated  to  me  an  account,  in  the  following  fetter,  of  a  similar 
disease,  and  from  a  like  cause,  among  his  father's  cattle : 

**  Having  observed  the  remark  in  the  Port  Folio  for  May,  1815,  in  the  review  of  the 
third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  that,  '  as  yet, 
in  America  we  have  never  heard  of  any  hnman  person  falling  a  victim  to  the  ergot, 
nor  indeed  is  it  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  it  has  ever  been  injurious  to  our  ani- 
mals, I  think  proper  to  communicate  to  you  an  account  of  a  disease  which  in  1802 
or  1803  prevailed  in  this  neighborhood  among  milk  cows  particularly,  but  which 
also  affected  other  cattle  and  horses.  You  wiiri>erceive  that  it  was  analogons  to  the 
one  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  ergot. 

*^  For  my  part  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause,  but  still  I  am  unwilling  to  as- 
cribe it  to  ergot  (with  which  rye  in  this  neighborhood  is  more  or  less  affected  every 
year),  for  this  reason,  that  milk  cows,  which  are  never  fed  with  rye  by  our  farmers 
or  butter-makers,  exhibited  more  violent  symptoms  than  oxen  or  horses. 

''The  farmers  attributed  the  disease  to  a  pecnliar  mildew^  which  sometimes  affects 
the  grass  on  the  bottom  meadows  of  a  small  stream,  the  basin  of  which  is  very  exten- 
Biv(\  and  very  luxuriant,  and  entirely  appropriated  to  meadow  land,  and  suffered  to 
lie  under  natural  grass.  No  timothy  or  other  grass  seeds  have  ever  been  sown  on  it, 
to  my  knowledge. 

'^  The  cattle  affected  did  not  appear  to  lose  their  appetite,  and  while  they  ate  heart- 
ily of  hay  and  other  food  became  daily  more  and  more  lean,  manifesting  great  un- 
easiness, occasioned  most  probably  by  violent  itching.  Their  hair  in  many  places  fell 
off,  or  was  rubbed  off*  by  the  animal  in  striving  to  scratch  itself.  After  these  symp- 
toms had  continued  for  some  time,  one  or  both  hind  feet  became  sore  and  the  hoofs 
loose,  at  which  perio<l  the  animals  began  to  g^w  better.  Others  lost  their  hoofs  and 
part  of  their  legs.  Three  of  my  father's  cows  lost  both  of  their  hind  feet,  and  some 
others  in  the  neighborhood  were  equally  as  bad.  The  legs  began  by  drying  and  grow- 
ing smaller  fi-om  the  hoof  to  half  way  between  the  fetlock  and  the  hock,  at  which 
point  it  appeared  as  if  a  string  of  twine  were  tied  very  tight  round  the  leg.  Above 
this  part  the  flesh  wae  to  all  appearance  in  perfect  health ;  the  lower  part  was  hiud, 
black,  and  offensive.  When  the  lower  part  became  quite  dry,  and  little  else  than 
bone,  it  separated  and  fell  off,  after  which  the  animals  lived  and  ate  heartily,  hob- 
bling along  on  the  remaining  stumps.  They  even  began  to  grow  fat.  Their  health 
seemed  perfect.  They  would,  no  doubt,  have  lived  long  in  this  state,  and  were  killetl 
only  from  motives  of  compassion. 

''One  cow  belonging  to  my  father,  which  had  lost  only  one  of  her  hind  feet,  and  that 
at  the  first  joint  above  the  foot,  bore  a  very  strong,  vigorous  calf,  which  lived  and 
did  well.  The  cow  also  afforded  as  much  milk  after  as  b^ore  her  misfortune,  and  was 
poHtured  on  the  same  grass  to  which  her  disease  was  attributed  when  in  a  state  of 
hay. 

"  I  think  the  disease  was  never  known  but  one  season.  The  first  symptom  of  it  was 
observable  in  February,  and  it  reached  its  crisis  about  the  middle  of  Alay.  Should 
this  communication  lead  to  any  further  observations  on  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
disease  I  shall  be  much  pleased,  and  they  may  be  of  great  service  to  the  agriculturist. 
Should  the  diBoase  ever  again  make  its  appearance  I  shall  bo  more  particular  in  my 
observations. 

•'  I  remain,  very  respectftiUy, 

"WM.  T.  WOODMAN. 

"  P.  S. — It  should  be  observed,  that  though  we  have  every  year  more  or  leas  of  the 
ergot,  the  quantity  of  it  is  never  considerable.  I  think  there  is  seldom  more  than  one 
pint  to  a  hundredbushels  of  rye. 

*'  Different  remedies  were  tried,  but  none  of  them  afforded  any  reUef." 

"  Being  desirious  to  acertain  whether  the  disease  of  the  grass  to  which  Mr.  W.  re- 
ferred h^  grown  in  meadows  that  had  been  deprived  of  their  usual  supply  of  water, 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  reference  to  this  point,  and  leoeived  the  ii>llowing  an- 
swer, under  date  of  June  10,  1815 : 

'  'Your  favor  of  the  30th  ultimo  came  to  hand  the  4th  instant.  Since  the  receipt  of  it  I 
have  made  numerous  inquixissi  fox  the  purpose  of  obtaining  additienal  infozmAtion 
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respecting  the  disease  (of  \^liioli  I  commanioated  an  accouiitL  And  on  the  season 
preceding  its  preTalenoe,  &d ;  but  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  rarmers  i&  general  sre 
so  deficient  in  observation,  and  so  entirely  oat  of  practice  of  recording  facts,  that  I 
have  nf^c  been  able  satisfactorily  to  ascertain  whether  the  season  in  which  tne  "  in- 
jurious hay  was  made''  Was  a  dry  one  or  not. 

* 'However,  my  father  informs  me  that,  as  nearly  as  he  can  recollect,  about  that  period 
the  ditch  which  conveyed  water  to  his  meadow  became  so  filled  with  mud  and  ac- 
cumulations of  mud  ami  other  matter  as  to  render  the  supply  very  imperfect.  As  a 
deficiency  of  water  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  unwholesome  qualities  of  the  hay, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  injurious  hay  was  made  during  the  season  that  water 
was  wautinc;.  But  shortly  after  this  time  the  death  of  my  grandfather  in  a  great 
measure  exduded  my  father  fi*om  the  benefit  of  the  water.  The  original  plantation 
being  divided  irit>o  two  farms,  and  that  of  my  father  lying  farther  down  the  stream, 
the  water  of  the  artificial  course  is  exhausted  before  it  reaches  his  land.  It  should, 
however,  be  remarked  that  since  thatjieriod  he  mows  his  grass  while  it  is  very  young, 
and  before  the  seeds  are  touched  by  the  "smutty  affection."  Indeed,  the  farmers 
generally  in  this  neighborhood,  since  their  cattle  were  afi^ected  with  the  disease,  are 
careful  to  mow  much  earlier  than  they  did  formerly. 

"I  am  strongly  induced  to  believe  that  Mr.  Cooper  ascribes  the  disease  to  the  proper 
cause,  for  I  have  been  correctly  informed  that  a  load  of  the  injurious  hay  was  sold  to 

Rogers,  who  at  that  time  kept  the  Buck  Tavern,  in  second  street,  whose  cow,  in 

conseqiieuce  of  feeding  on  it,  was  affected  with  a  disease  of  a  similar  nature. 
Your  friend,  &c., 

W.  T.  WOODMAN  " 

The  disease  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  Orange  County,  Xew  York, 
in  the  year  1820,  and  is  very  well  and  minutely  described  by  Dr.  Arnell. 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  agricultural  society  of  that  county. 
The  facts  detailed  by  him  leave  no  doubt  of  the  deaths  of  numerous 
cattle  in  his  vicinity  being  caused  by  their  eating  hay  made  from  some 
grass  that  was  afit'ected  with  the  species  of  ergot  observed  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  meadows  before  mentioned,  for  he  expressly  mentions  that 
the  spear  grass  grew  in  the  meadows  in  the  towns  of  Wallkill  and  Bloom- 
ing Grove,  where  the  disease  prevailed,  and  in  a  bog  meadow  soil. 
Dr.  A.  remarks  that,  **  the  hay  was  cut  in  June  or  beginning  of  July, 
immediately  before  harvest;  that  only  cattle  in  good  condition  sufterea 
from  eating  the  diseased  hay,  the  poor  and  meager  escaping."  The 
means  of  prevention  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Arnell  are  similar  to  that  Ju- 
dically  recommended  by  Mr.  Woodman,  viz.,  to  cut  the  grass  early,  be- 
fore tiie  ergot  forms ;  or,  if  it  be  found  in  the  grass,  to  defer  cutting  it 
until  late,  when  experience  proves  that  it  may  be  safely  used;  for 
Dr.  A.  remarks  that  "  the  ergot  then  becomes  dry  and  shriveled,  with- 
out any  of  the  flour  or  vegeto-animal  matter  which  it  usually  contains.'' 
But  the  hay  made  from  such  late-made  grass  must  be  of  little  value, 
because  Dr.  A.  says  truly  that  "  this  spear  grass  is  so  early  that 
if  left  to  stand  till  the  usual  time  of  mowing  meadows  it  loses  all  its 
succulent  and  nutritious  properties."  This  agrees  with  our  experience 
with  respect  to  the  spear  grass  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  ripens  next 
in  order  to  the  early  Anthroxanthum  odoratuiUj  or  sweet-scented  meadow 
grass.  Still,  however,  it  may  be  useful  by  answering  one  purpose  ot 
food  in  all  animals :  to  stimulate  by  distention,  and  to  add  to  the  stock 
of  barn-yard  manure.  The  various  remedies  tried  to  cure  the  disease 
in  New  York  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Arnell.  Those  that  succeeded 
were : 

1.  Poultices  of  soap,  rye-meal,  and  salt,  to  the  legs  and  fe^t. 

2.  A  wash  of  beef-brine,  composed  of  saltpetre,  and  common  salt, 
applied  several  times  a  day,  and  after  washing  and  rubbing  the  feet 
with  the  bitter-sweet  ointment.  Of  the  animals  thus  treated,  one  only 
lost  its  hoof. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  the  first  object  to  be  attended  to  is  to 
remove  the  cause  producing  it.    This  is  to  be  effected  by  drenches  of 
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oastor-oil,  or  sweet-oil  aDd  molasses  and  water  warmed,  to  which  maiy  be 
added,  if  found  necessary,  after  the  failure  to  operate  of  the  first  dose, 
half  a  pound  of  glauber  salts,  dissolved  in  warm  water.  During  the  op- 
eration of  the  drench  corn  meal,  rye,  or  oatmeal,  mixed  with  a  large  pro- 
I>ortion  of  warm  water,  and  a  nandful  of  common  salt  to  every  bucket 
of  it,  should  be  freely  given.  The  use  of  hay  free  from  ergot  is  as  ob- 
viously indispensable.  A  handful  of  salt  should  be  given  every  day  to 
promote  digestion  and  give  tone  to  the  system.  The  local  applications 
must  be  of  a  stimulating  nature  to  rouse  the  activity  of  the  circulation 
and  of  the  absorbents,  and  to  enable  the  part  laboring  under  a  defi- 
ciency of  vital  energy  to  resume  its  healthy  frinctions,  or  to  throw  off 
the  disease.  Fish  or  beef-brine  Will  answer  as  well  as  any,  but  they 
should  be  well  rubbed  on  the  feet  and  legs,  for  friction  greatly  tends  to 
assist  in  restoring  the  health  of  the  parts.  To  prevent  the  ^pearauce 
of  ergot  in  the  grass,  care  should  be  taken,  when  practicable,  to  supply 
the  meadows  with  water  in  dry  seasons. 

In  the  Genesee  Farmer,  1857,  p.  50,  was  published  the  following  letter, 
clearly  referring  to  this  disease : 

Perhaps  yon  are  aware  there  is  a  complaint  among  cattle  occasionally,  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  it  may  be  in  many  others.  I  have  heard  of  it  in  Canada.  I  do  not 
know  the  correct  name.  It  is  not  the  hoof-ail,  although  it  attacks  the  hind  feet  of 
cattle,  and,  if  not  arrested,  the  limb  will  rot  off,  up  to  the  second  joint  of  the  leg,  and 
the  animal  mast  be  kiUed,  or  it  will  die :  after  it  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  be  incnrable, 
the  only  way  is  to  knock  it  in  the  head. 

I  write  this  to  inform  yoor  nnmeroos  readers  of  a  cnre  we  have  here,  although  per- 
liaps  the  remedy  is  generally  known.  It  is  to  cut  off  the  toes  of  the  hind  foot  (in 
which  only  it  appears),  abont  an  inch  horizontal,  so  as  to  open  the  foot  sufficiently 
there  for  the  blood  to  come  oat ;  then  put  the  foot  in  a  stocking  with  plenty  of  tar  at 
the  toe.  If  taken  in  time  this  will  effect  a  cure.  It  must  be  done  early/  however, 
when  the  anipial  first  shows  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  by  a  frequent  and  slight 
kicking  out  of  the  hind  foot,  as  if  pricked  with  something. 

I  have  heard  the  cause  attributed  to  poisonous  hay,  such  as  smut.  Do  you  or  any 
of  yoor  correspondents  know  anything  about  it  f  If  so,  let  xu  have  your,  or  their,  ex- 
perience. 

CHILTON  FORD. 

MoRRiSTOWN,  Saint  Lawrence  County,  N.  T. 

Again,  in  the  same  periodical,  1857,  p.  245,  we  find  the  following  re- 
port of  this  trouble  in  Portage  County,  Ohio : 

In  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  a  severe  aud  fatal  disease  among  cattle  in  some 
parts  of  Portage  County  (Ohio)  the  past  winter,  the  Farmers'  Association  of  Edinbnrg 
appointed  the  undersigned  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  ascertain  if 
possible  the  nature,  cause,  and  cure  of  this  malady.  The  report  of  this  committer  we 
herewith  forward  for  publication  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  together  with  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  association  at  the  close  of  an  instructive  discussion  upou  the  adoption 
of  toe  report. 

lUpart, — The  disease  is  not  caused  by  freezing,  neither  is  it  what  is  called  hoof-ail, 
foot-rot,  or  fouls.  Its  symptoms  seem  to  be  a  deadness  of  the  end  of  the  tail,  extend- 
ing upward  till  in  some  cases  the  flesh  separates  from  the  bone  and  falls  off.  About 
the  same  time  there  is  a  purple  appearance  just  at  the  edge  of  the  hair,  above  the 
hoof.  It  then  commences  swelling,  becomes  feverish,  extending  upward  to  the  ankle, 
and  in  some  instancee  causing  a  separation  of  the  coffin-bone  from  the  pastern  joint. 
The  lameness  is  confined  entirely  to  the  hind  feet.  The  blood  is  pale  and  thin,  and  in 
most  cases  the  animal  retains  a  good  appetite  till  near  the  last.  The  cause  we  ap- 
prehend to  be  feeding  on  hay  containing  ergot  (a  parasitic  fungus  growing  within 
the  glumes  of  various  grasses)  in  considerable  quantities.  We  arrive  at  this  conclu- 
sion from  the  fact  that  the  hay  fed  by  one  individual  who  had  lost  a  large  number  of 
cows  contained  much  of  this  article,  and  also  that  the  farmer  from  whom  he  purchased 
the  hay  lost  cattle  from  the  same  disease,  and  in  both  instances  cattle  fed  on  other 
hay  were  not  affected.  In  every  well  marked  case  of  this  disease  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  hay  on  which  the  animals  were  fed  contained  the  ergot.  The  hay  in 
which  the  ei^t  was  found  the  most,  was  the  kind  called  the  June,  or  spear-grass, 
growing  in  oM  meadows  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  growth  rank. 
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The  severe  frost  ou  the  31st  of  May  1856,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  caoM 
of  tiiis  (ImeaKe  in  the  grsfls  by  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  seed  before  it  arriTed  at 
pMriectiou ;  while  by  others  it  is  attribnted  to  the  extreme  warm  growing  weather  in 
Jnn«  ciiurting  an  overflow  of  nap. 

Although  we  consider  the  whole  subject  involved  in  ntucb  obscurity  and  uncertainty, 
and  requiring  further  Investigation,  yet  we  are  satisfied  the  best  manner  of  treatisg 
the  disease  is  iumiediate  resort  to  restoratives  and  a  change  of  diet,  whereby  an  in- 
crease of  animal  heat  and  vitality  is  obtained,  and  at  the  same  time  making  an  appli- 
cation of  suitable  remedies  to  the  affected  parts,  by  cutting  off  the  toes  nntU  they 
bleed,  and  blue  vitriol  moderately  applied  to  the  foot  has  in  several  instances  been 
found  beneficial.  A  free  use  of  charcoal  and  salt  in  various  ways  is  nndoafatedly  a 
good  preventive ;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  hay  or  grass  on  which  stock  it  £ed 
18  indispensable ;  if  ergot  is  found  in  hay  it  may  be  removed  by  threshing  or  tramping. 

Of  the  specific  nature  and  properties  of  the  ergot  in  hay,  or  woether  they  areidentieal 
with  that  of  rye,  we  are  not  well  informed.  The  immediate  effects  of  the  latter  in 
large  doses  is  well  known,  but  it  has  no  affinity  to  the  ordinary  known  effects  of 
vegetable  poisons.  What  effect  would  be  produced  by  its  gradual  and  continual  use 
we  are  not  iv possession  of  snffici(>nt  information  to  warrant  us  in  speaking  positively; 
but  wo  do  suppose,  after  a  careful  examination,  that  it  operates  ou  the  blood  of  the 
animal,  and  unless  immediate  remedies  are  applied  it  proves  fatal. 

•        P.  BARRON,  M.  D., 
R.  M.  HART,  Esq., 
J.  Y.  PEARSON, 
JONAS  BOND, 

Comaiittsa 

The  following  resolation  was  UDaiiimously  adopted: 

Jiesolved  (inasmuch  as  the  evidence  adduced  la  conclusive),  that  ergot  in  hay  is 
the  cause  of  this  disoaRc.  The  association  cannot  decide  that  it  is  the  real  canse  of 
a  poison  being  introduced  into  the  system,  owing  to  our  inability  to  analyze  this  sab- 
stance  ;  therefore  we  desire  to  ask  the  editors  of  our  agricultural  papers  for  more  in- 
formation, and  to  obtain  a  chemical  analysis  of  ergot. 

In  the  Chicago  Tribune,  March  14, 1884,  appeared  a  letter  signed  J. 
Hosmcr,  containing  the  following  paragraph,  which,  while  it  rerersthe 
disease  to  a  different  cause,  evidently  describes  the  same  affection : 

In  187,V74,  in  Chariton  County,  Missouri,  the  winter  was  very  severe,  themerenty 
going  to  more  than  20'^  below  zero.  The  people  on  the  open  prairie,  mostly  QeraHUQS 
who  had  recently  moved  there,  seeing  that  the  native  Missourians  provided  no  shel- 
ter for  their  stock  provided  none  themselves.  In  the  spring  fVom  one  to  three  in  a 
Hock  of  eight  to  ten  had  the  "  black  leg."  It  conmienced  to  separate  just  where  the 
sl^in  joins  the  hoof.  The  animal  being  in  great  pain,  lapped  the  iufect€»d  part^  and 
tlio  poison  was  thus  transferred  to  the  mouth.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  gan- 
grene, as  the  leg  rotted  and  be<*.ame  putrid. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1884,  a  letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the 
Breeder's  (Gazette  by  Oushman  Brothers,  of  North  East,  Pa.,  in  regard 
to  a  strange  disease  of  dairy  cattle  there  was  referred  to  me.  This  letr 
tor,  written  February  19,  and  a  second  one  from  the  same  gentlemen, 
dat(Ml  March  8,  in  reply  to  some  inquiries  of  mine,  contained  the  foUow- 
lowing  information: 

Tlie  dairy  in  question  contained  18  cows,  and  the  disease  appeai'e<l 
about  January  1 ,  1884.  The  first  indication  was  "  cocked^anldes  behind, 
the  legs  beginning  to  swell  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  two  days  were  '^a.s 
large  as  the  skin  could  hold."  This  swelling  only  extended  afi  high  as 
the  hock  joint.  In  about  a  week  the  hoofs  began  to  come  off;  the  parts 
beiieatli  were  red,  but  there  was  no  formation  of  pus.  The  feet  were  ap- 
parently healthy  between  the  claws,  the  appetite  good,  the  eyes  brigbt, 
and  the  cud  regularly  masticated.  The  animals  had  been  kept  in  a 
warm  stable  all  winter.  At  the  latter  date  mentioned  four  had  been 
killed,  their  appetite  having  finally  failed,  two  more  were  very  bad,  "a 
scab  having  formed  from  top  of  hoof  to  several  inches  above  ankle  and 
leg  rotting  ott';"  the  foot  of  one  animal  had  come  off  at  first  joint  above 
the  hoof,  the  fore  feet  of  none  had  been  affected  but  with  two  the  fore- 
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legs  were  then  swelling  above  the  knees.  One  that  bad  been  affected 
wltbout  lo8ing  hoofs  and  had  a))parently  recovered,  was  taken  down  a 
second  time.  Many  ])eople  said  their  feet  were  frozen,  but  the  owner 
says  they  have  now  changed  their  minds.  He  had  looked  carefully  in 
their  mouths  for  sores  but  had  found  none. 

This  was  undoubtedly  ergotism,  and  was  so  diagnosed  by  Dr.  Germer, 
the  health  officer  of  Erie,  Pa.,  after  the  Kansas  disease  hod  been  attrib- 
uted to  this  cause. 

In  recent  years  several  epizootics  of  ergotism  have  also  been  observed 
in  New  York  by  Professor  Law,  in  Iowa  by  Professor  Stalker,  and  in 
Colorado  by  Professor  Faville;  and  it  seems  probable  that  when  our 
veterinarians  learn  to  recognize  this  disease  and  to  refer  it  to  its  proper 
origin,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  affection  of  cattle. 

TREATMENT  AND  PREVENTION  OP  ERGOTISM. 

When  the  first  signs  of  this  disorder  appear  the  most  important  point 
to  be  attended  to  is  to  make  a  complete  change  of  food,  and  to  see  that 
this  is  of  good  quality,  nutritious,  and  free  from  ergot.  It  would  also  be 
proper  to  give  a  dose  of  physic  (from  one  to  two  pounds  of  Epsom  salts), 
in  order  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  poison  still  contained  in 
the  digestive  organs,  and  to  follow  this  with  soft  food,  as  mashes  and 
roots.  In  the  most  severe  oases,  those  in  which  a  part  of  the  limb  is  al- 
ready lifeless,  treatment  will  avail  but  little.  The  greater  number  of 
cases,  however,  have  not  advanced  to  this  stage  when  lameness  is  first 
noticed,  and  these  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  removing  the  cause,  and 
placing  the  animal  under  conditions  favorable  for  resisting  the  poison. 
A  veiy  important  condition  is  warmth.  Hven  when  animals  are  fed 
large  quantities  of  ergot  they  seldom  suffer  except  in  cold  weather;  and 
consequently  in  attempting  to  check  the  advance  of  the  disease,  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  this  fact  by  placing  the  cattle  in  warm  sheds. 

Another  condition  believed  by  some  to  have  much  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  ergotism  is  the  water  supply.  With  plenty  of  water  al- 
ways at  hand  it  is  believed  that  larger  quantities  of  ergot  may  be  taken 
for  a  longer  time  than  when  the  water  supply  is  deficient.  In  the  cold  win- 
ters which  occur  over  much  of  our  cattle-raising  country,  it  is  difficult 
to  induce  the  animals  to  take  a  sufficient  amount  of  water.  Holes  cut 
through  the  ice  soon  freeze  over,  and  the  weather  is  frequently  so  severe 
that  the  cattle  will  drink  only  a  few  swallows  of  water  before  they  will 
leave  to  seek  a  shelter  from  the  cutting  winds,  and  when,  later  in  the  daj^, 
they  try  to  obtain  more  water,  the  drinking  holes  are  frozen  over. 
Where  ergotism  ])revail8  the  watering  should  receive  close  attention. 

Ergotism  can  probably  be  entirely  prevented  by  cutting  the  hay  be- 
fore the  seeds  have  formed.  Both  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  I  saw  the 
clearest  examples  of  this.  Hay  composed  of  the  same  kinds  of  grass, 
cnt  upon  the  same  land,  was  free  from  ergot  or  largely  infested  with  it, 
according  as  it  had  been  cut  green  or  npe.  Thismatteris  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration.  Hay  cut  green  is  more  digestible  and  in  every  way 
more  valuable  than  that  which  is  allowed  to  become  ripe  and  woody; 
and  the  latter  is  much  more  liable  to  produce  severe  disease,  such  as  in- 
digeHtion,  impaction,  and  ergotism. 

This  fatal  disorder  may,  therefore,  be  prevented  in  the  future  by 
proi)er  and  careful  management;  the  chief  points  in  this  being  to  cut  the 
hay  before  the  seeds  have  formed,  to  see  that  the  animals  have  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  drinking  water,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  by 
the  liberal  use  of  nutritious  food,  and  to  protect  them  as  much  as  possi- 
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ble  from  the  inclement  weather.  When  it  is  found  necessary  to  fioed 
hay  which  contains  a  considerable  quaiitity  of  ergot  it  is  of  course  doubly 
important  to  look  after  the  water  supply  and  the  shelter. 


GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION    OP    SOUTHERN  CATTLE 

FEVER. 

An  approximately  correct  outline  of  the  district  permanently  infected 
with  southern  fever  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  not  only  to  the 
people  who  live  within  and  near  this  district,  but  to  those  interested  in 
live-stock  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  losses  which  occur  every 
summer,  and  which  in  some  years  have  been  really  disastrous  to  the 
stock  owners  of  certain  sections,  have  been  largely  the  result  of  igno- 
rance of  the  districts  from  which  it  is  dangerous  to  bring  cattle  in  sum- 
mer, and  to  which  adult  cattle  cannot  be  taken  with  safety  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year,  unless  they  are  to  be  slaughtisred  for  beef  within  a  short 
time  after  their  arrival. 

An  attempt  to  make  efficient  laws  to  guard  against  this  malady  by 
regulating  the  movement  of  cattle  from  ii^ected  localities  has  generally 
failed  to  give  relief,  because  these  districts  could  not  be  accurately 
designated.  States,  therefore,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  been  unable 
to  protect  themselves,  and  the  losses  have  gone  on  year  after  year  in 
spite  of  individual  precautions  and  State  laws.  The  cheap  cattle  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Southeastern  Virginia,  and 
other  infected  sections  are  at  times  carried  to  the  most  remote  sections 
of  the  country,  and  when  this  is  done  in  spring  or  summer  extensive 
and  fatal  outbreaks  of  southern  fever  among  the  susceptible  animals 
which  cross  their  trail  or  mix  with  them  upon  their  pastures  is  the 
general  result. 

Last  year  such  outbreaks  of  disease  are  known  to  have  occurred  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  even  in  Dakota.  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  seem  to  have  escaped,  notwithstanding  the  introduction 
of  Southern  cattle,  and  this  was  probably  due  to  the  peculiar  climatic 
conditions,  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  preventing  the 
multiplication  of  germs  and  soon  destroying  them. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  disease  may  be  carried  to  most  parts 
of  the  country,  and  that  before  anything  can  be  accomplished  toward 
preventing  the  very  important  losses  which  are  now  annually  caused  by 
it,  we  must  have  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  section  from  which 
cattle  are  liable  to  carry  the  infection.  To  obtain  the  information  nec- 
essary to  map  out  the  infected  district  special  agents  have  been  em- 
ployed, who  have  carefully  traversed  every  county  along  the  border- 
line of  this  district,  and  have  investigated  the  cattle  diseases  with  suffi- 
cient detail  to  locate  the  limits  of  the  infected  district  in  most  counties 
with  veiy  great  accuracy.  In  some  counties  a  sharp  line  cannot  be 
drawn,  because  it  does  not  exist,  but  in  such  cases  the  line  has  been 
drawn  sufficiently  toward  the  uninfected  district  to  embrace,  as  is  be- 
lieved, all  the  territory  that  was  really  infected  at  the  time  of  examina- 
tion. As  this  district  is  being  continually  enlarged  by  a  gradual  though 
very  slow  advance  of  the  infection,  it  is  not  safe  to  buy  cattle  near  this 
line  for  shipment  to  the  North  in  summer,  unless  a  careful  personal  in- 
vestigation is  made  by  the  purchaser  at  the  time. 
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Tbo  infected  part  of  the  South  is  clearly  shown  on  the  accompanying 
maps.  To  establish  the  boundary-line  of  this  district  beyond  contro- 
versy our  special  agents  have  carefully  reported  the  individual  experi* 
euce  of  thousands  of  farmers,  and  others  who  have  moved  cattle  either 
northward  or  southward  in  the  vicinity  of  this  line.  These  reports  lure 
far  too  numerous  and  voluminous  to  publish  in  detail,  and,  consequently, 
a  simple  r^sum6  of  the  facts  a«  they  are  known  to  exist  is  all  that  we 
have  attempted  to  give  in  this  report.  The  location  of  the  border-line 
of  the  infected  district  is  as  follows: 

VIRGINIA. 

The  northeastern  extremity  of  the  line  is  in  Accomack  County  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  permanent  existence  of  the  disease  on.  this 
]>eninsula  has  not  heretofore  been  suspected  by  the  country  at  large. 
A  few  facts  had  come  to  our  notice  within  the  past  year  or  two  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  certain  outbreaks  of  southern  fever  in  Maryland 
had  followed  the  introduction  of  cattle  from  Northampton  County,  which 
covers  the  extreme  southern  parj:  of  the  peninsula.  At  the  time  it 
seemed  impossible  that  this  disease  could  have  secured  a  permanent 
lodgement  so  far  north,  and  the  reports  were  scarcely  credited. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  peninsula,  however,  has  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  the  infection  of  southern  cattle  fever  throughout  North- 
ampton County,  and  extending  for  2  or  3  miles  across  the  boundfiry  into 
the  southern  part  of  Accomack  County.  The  infection  seems  to  have 
been  in  Northampton  County  so  long  that  no  one  remembers  a  time 
when  it  was  absent.  It  is  said  that  there  are  local  laws  prohibiting  the 
movement  of  cattle  from  Northampton  to  Accomack  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  but  that  recently  they  have  not  been  strictly  enforced.  In  1880 
a  considerable  number  of  cattle  that  had  been  running  upon  commons  in 
Accomack  County,  2  or  3  miles  from  the  southern  boundary,  died  with 
symptoms  of  southern  fever.  It  was  found  by  investigation  that  more 
or  less  cattle  had  died  from  pasturing  on  these  commons  every  summer 
for  the  past  ten  years.  ' 

In  April,  1881,  a  drove  of  about  50  head  of  cattle  was  collected  in 
Northampton  County  and  driven  to  market  across  Accomack.  At 
Pungoteague  a  stop  of  several  hours  was  made,  and  here  at  least  six 
head  of  cattle  contracted  the  disease  during  the  following  summer  and 
died.  Two  miles  farther  north  another  halt  was  made  for  dinner,  and 
in  this  vicinity  nine  of  the  native  animals  died.  Twenty  miles  north  of 
this  the  herd  seems  to  have  stopped  again,  and  here  a  large  number  of 
native  cattle  died. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  then,  that  Northampton  County 
has  long  been  infected,  and  that  the  cattle  from  that  section  when 
driven  among  susceptible  animals  produce  the  same  fatal  results  as  has 
long  been  recognized  to  follow  a  similar  movement  of  Texas  and  Gulf- 
coast  cattle.  The  infected  part  of  Accomack  County  is  very  narrow, 
perhaps  not  more  than  5  miles  wide,  and  it  is  said  that  the  disease  is 
more  malignant  toward  the  seacoast  than  it  is  in  the  parts  which  border 
on  the  bay.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  southern  fever  is 
known  to  have  existed  along  the  seacoast  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
for  many  years  before  it  invaded  the  interior. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  counties  north  of  the  Eappahannock 
Biver  failed  to  reveal  any  trace  of  the  disease.  Not  only  were  all  the 
cattle  apparently  in  good  health,  but  imported  cattle  had  remained  fre^ 
from  disease  after  their  introduction.    Several  instances  were  related 
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of  bulls  being  brought  from  North  or  West  and  continuing  to  thrive  in 
their  new  home.  According  to  all  the  information  attainable,  then, 
there  is  no  permanent  infection  north  of  the  Rappahannock  Kiver, 

Coming  south  of  this  river,  we  find  that  ciittle  brought  from  Glouces- 
ter and  Matthews  Counties  to  sections  of  the  State  farther  north  and 
west  infect  pastures  and  tlius  destroy  native  animals.  The  facts  ob- 
tained indicate  that  Middlesex  County  has  become  entirely  infected, 
but  we  were  unable  to  obtain  evidence  of  any  permanent  infection  in 
Essex  County.  In  King  and  Queen  County  the  infection  has  reached 
the  pastures  in  the  vicinity  of  King  and  Queen  Court  House  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  and  it  now  survives  there  through  the  winter. 
Ten  miles  north  of  this  cattle  are  susceptible  to  the  disease  and  suffer 
when  on  the  same  pastures  with  others  from  south  or  east  of  that  lo- 
cality. While  therefore  the  southeastern  part  of  this  county  is  cer- 
tainly infected  the  greater  part  is  still  free.  The  same  phenomena  in 
regard  to  the  extension  of  the  disease  that  has  been  noticed  in  other 
parts  of  the  South  were  also  apparent  here.  The  effects  of  the  disease 
had  been  apparent  for  twenty  years  south  and  east  of  the  court- 
house, but  the  pastures  here  had  not  become  infected  until  about  five 
years  ago,  and  since  then  cattle  have  been  frequently  lost.  In  Caroline 
County  there  was  an  outbreak  of  disease  in  1881  caused  by  cattle  from 
Gloucester  County. 

In  King  William  County  we  find  the  infection  permanently  located 
on  the  Pamunkey  Eiver  8  or  10  miles  above  the  New  Kent  County  line, 
where  it  seems  to  have  been  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

In  Hanover  County  the  permanent  infection  has  been  at  Hanover 
Court  House  and  Ashland  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  inhabitants  that  cattle  brought  from  north  or  west  of 
these  places  are  nearly  certain  to  die  either  the  first  or  second  sanuncr 
after  their  arrival.  The  infection  has  extended  but  little  beyond  these 
two  points. 

Henrico  appears  to  be  entirely  overrun  with  the  infection.  All  the 
cattle  sold  &om  this  and  the  surrounding  counties  go  to  Eichmoud  either 
to  be  killed  for  beef  or  to  be  shipped  by  boat  to  other  markets,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  little  opportunity  to  collect  instances  of  disease  caused 
by  cattle  carried  from  here  to  uninfected  localities.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  admitted  pretty  generally  by  those  who  handle  cattle  that  it  is  very 
dangerous  if  not  absolutely  fatal  to  bring  these  from  the  elevated  sec- 
tions of  the  State  to  any  part  of  this  county. 

In  Goochland  County  there  have  been  very  few  cases  of  disease  for  a 
longtime,  but  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  county  is  recognized 
to  be  dangerous  to  northern  cattle.  Farms  on  the  James  River  three 
or  four  miles  above  Goochland  Court  House  lose  a  few  animals  from 
year  to  year  with  southern  fever.  There  is,  however,  little  opportunity 
for  the  disease  to  occur,  since  the  traffic  in  cattle  is  not  extensive.  Ani- 
mals are  not  brought  from  north  or  west  because  of  their  liability  to  be- 
come affected,  and  they  are  not  brought  from  the  South  because  this  is 
believed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  natives. 

Powhatan  County  is  undoubtedly  infected,  and  has  been  in  this  con- 
dition for  many  years.  It  is  reported  by  all  the  farmers  along  the  James 
River  to  be  absolutely  fatal  to  cattle  to  be  brought  from  north  of  the 
river  to  the  south  side.  They  suffer  to  the  same  extent  when  simply 
caiTied  from  the  north  to  the  south  bank  as  when  the  distance  is  greater. 
Cattle  from  this  county  have  long  been  considered  dangerous  to  tho 
native  stock  with  which  they  came  in  contact  when  being  driven  to  lo- 
calities farther  north.    The  introduction  of  this  disease  is  not  remeux* 
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bered  by  the  oldest  inhabitants,  bnt  so  far  back  as  the  memory  of  man 
goes  the  present  oonditious  have  prevailed. 

Gamberlaud  County  does  not  appear  quite  so  thoroughly  infected.  • 
At  Trenton  Mills  and  McRea's  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  permanent  infec- 
tion, but  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county  still  seems  to  be  free  from 
it.  In  the  counties  along  the  river  it  is  very  plain  that  the  sections 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  river  have  been  longer  infected  and  that 
the  disease  here  is  more  generally  diiinsed  and  more  virulent  than  in 
the  same  counties  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  water.  And  accord- 
ingly as  we  attempt  to  investigate)  the  condition  of  other  sections  we 
enoonnter  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  smaller  number  of  cases  and  a  greater 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  whether  the  native 
pastures  really  hold  the  infection  from  year  to  year,  or  whether  each  out- 
break is  the  result  of  a  fresh  importation. 

In  Buckingham  County  our  reports  confirm  the  statements  that  were 
made  last  year.  The  infection  extends  up  the  south  bank  of  the  James 
River  to  a  point  slightly  beyond  the  confluence  of  the  James  and  Slate 
Rivers.  From  here  the  boundary  line  of  the  infected  district  passes  up 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Slate  to  Diana  Mills;  then  the  direction  is  a 
southeastern  one  to  the  vicinity  of  Gravel  Hill,  and  to  McRea's,  in  Cum- 
berland County. 

In  Amelia  and  Kottoway  Counties  it  has  been  impossible  to  trace  any 
line  or  even  to  demonstrate  the  complete  infection  of  the  territory.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  twenty  years  ago  and  longer  there  was  a 
complete  infection  of  this  district,  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  much 
less  disease  and  it  has  become  possible  to  bring  in  cattle  from  north  and 
west  with  safety.  In  these  counties  there  are  no  fences,  and  each  man 
must  necessarily  keep  his  cattle  upon  his  own  pastures ;  as  a  conse- 
quence there  is  none  of  the  indiscriminate  mixing  of  cattle  which  use4 
to  occur,  and  the  chances  of  contagion  are  greatly  lessened. 

While  there  have  been  considerable  losses  in  Prince  Edward  County 
there  is  little  evidence  of  permanent  infection,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
extreme  eastern  part.  Most  of  the  cases  seem  to  have  been  the  result 
of  pasturing  on  commons  that  had  been  frequented  by  animals  from 
Lunenburg  County. 

In  Lunenburg  there  is  no  doubt  of  permanent  infection.  It  is  dan- 
gei'ous  to  bring  cattle  from  west  or  north  into  this  county,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  cattle  from  this  county  have  frequently  spread  disease  when 
driven  toward  the  west  or  north. 

In  Charlotte  County  the  boundary  of  infection  becomes  plainer  and 
follows  very  nearly  the  lino  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  in 
its  whole  course  across  the  county. 

From  the  point  where  this  railroad  crosses  the  Staunton  River  to  the 
North  Carolina  boundary,  the  line  of  infection  was  definitely  located  in 
my  last  year's  report.  The  accomppinying  map  delineates  the  portion 
of  Virginia  permanently  infected  with  southern  cattle  fever  as  correctly 
as  this  could  possibly  be  done.  Parts  of  the  line  have  been  retraced 
three  and  four  times  in  order  to  have  it  satisfactorily  located. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  North  Carolina  are  now  looked  upon 
by  the  people  of  this  State  as  the  practical  boundary  line  of  the  district 
permanently  infected  with  southern  fever.  At  some  points,  as  in 
Wilkes  County,  the  infection  has  not  quite  reached  tJie  mountains,  and 
at  one  other  point  it  has  crossed  the  ridge  and  invaded  Henderson 
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County.  The  laws  of  the  State,  however,  make  the  Blue  Bidge  the  line, 
and  prohibit  the  movement  of  cattle  from  the  eastern  conntieB  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  aEORGIA. 

The  whole  territory  of  South  Carolina  seems  to  have  been  ovemm 
with  this  infection.  The  Blue  Bidg^  Mountains,  which  form  a  part  <rf 
the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  State,  have  here  been  crossed  by  this 
contagion  and  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  the  line.  The  infected 
district  beyond  these  mountains  is,  however,  at  present  of  small  extent, 
and  the  advance  is  so  slow  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable.  >* 

The  small  portion  of  Georgia  which  has  heretofore  been  considered 
free  from  this  infection  is  being  rapidly  overrun ;  and  it  is  now  doubt- 
ful if  any  of  even  the  northern  tier  of  counties  can  be  considered  entirely 
free.  The  mountain  sections  are  not  so  thoroughly  infected,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Towns,  Union,  and  Fannin  Counties  are  practically  free 
from  the  permanent  infection. 

Whitfield  and  Murray  Counties  have  been  quite  thoroughly  inspected 
and  the  commons  of  both  found  to  be  infected  in  all  piurts.  Many  of 
the  farms  are  also  infected,  but  some  still  remain  free,  especially  near 
the  northern  boundary.  Cattle  taken  from  these  counties  to  the  mount- 
ain ranges  of  Gilmer  for  pasture  have  not  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained 
caused  any  outbreaks  of  disease.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
Gilmer  County  is  also  pretty  thoroughly  overrun. 

Here,  as  In  many  other  localities,  there  are  evidences  of  a  different  in- 
tensity of  the  contagion  in  various  parts  of  the  counties,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  different  sections  of  the  State.  Thus,  cattle  which  have 
pastured  on  the  ordinary  infected  ranges  of  Whitfield  County  without 
harm,  have  become  diseased  as  a  consequence  of  feeding  along  the  trails 
and  on  the  commons  where  cattle  from  Southern  Georgia  had  lately 
grazed.  The  movement  of  bovine  animals  from  one  farm  to  another  or 
from  one  county  to  another  is  also  considered  dangerous.  The  fatigue 
induced  by  driving  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  factors  in  producing 
the  disease  in  such  cases.  Even  cattle  from  the  extreme  south  often 
succumb  when  exhausted  by  long  journeys.  Similar  facts  have  long 
been  noticed  with  other  diseases,  and  particularly  with  anthrax,  cattle 
which  have  resisted  the  contagion  on  the  infected  farms  becoming  vic- 
tims to  the  virus  already  within  their  bodies,  when  their  vital  resistance 
is  lowered  by  great  fatigue. 

At  Dalton  there  is  a  probability  that  permanent  infection  existed  be- 
fore the  war,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present.  The  cattle 
driven  from  South  Georgia  to  provision  the  armies,  and  later  those 
brought  by  the  refugees  returning  to  their  homes,  are  believed  to  have 
been  the  means  of  distributingandintensifyingthecontagion  throughout 
Northwest  Georgia. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  line  of  the  infected  district  crosses  the  boundary  line  between 
Georgia  and  Tennessee  near  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  fol- 
lows a  northwesterly  direction  to  Parkville  and  Benton,  in  Polk  County ; 
then  its  direction  is  nearly  directly  west  to  Cleveland,  Bradley  County, 
and  to  Snow  Hill  and  Harrison,  in  James  County.  From  this  point  the 
river  becomes  the  line  across  Hamilton  County,  Chattanooga  and  the 
Chickamauga  YaUey,  having  been  infected  for  a  long  time.  The  south- 
western part  of  Polk  and  the  southern  parts  of  Bradley,  James,  and 
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Hamilton  Goonties  are,  therefore,  permanently  infected.  The  district 
infected  is  here,  as  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  elsewhere,  extending 
slowly  towai*d  the  north ;  and  though  this  extension  is  slow  it  is  ap- 
parently continuous,  and  the  territory  once  overrun  is  seldom  redeem^ 
from  the  scourge.  The  points  which  we  have  mentioned  as  existing  on 
the  border  line  of  the  district  have  only  been  infected  within  a  few 
years,  and,  as  elsewhere  in  newly  infected  sections,  it  is  the  commous 
rather  than  the  farms  that  are  dangerous,  and  even  the  commons  are 
not  uniformly  affected. 

In  Marion  County  the  line  of  infection  passes  in  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection up  the  east  side  of  the  Sequatchie  Valley  and  within  one  or  two 
miles  of  the  Sequatchie  County  line,  and  then  crosses  the  valley  and 
down  the  west  side  for  five  or  ten  miles,  passing  around  the  mountain 
range  and  taking  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  vicinity  of  Jasper; 
from  here  the  direction  is  again  northwesterly  to  Decherd,  in  Franklin 
County,  the  greater  part  of  this  county  being  apparently  permanently 
infected.  From  Decherd  the  direction  of  the  line  is  slightly  south  of 
west  to  Fayetteville,  in  Lincoln  County,  and  iix>m  this  i)oint  along  the 
Elk  Eiver  to  the  Alabama  State  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Veto  Station. 
The  southern  part  of  Lincoln  County  is  what  is  called  the  barren  region, 
and  has  been  infected  for  many  years.  In  the  vicinity  of.  Marbut's  the 
line  again  crosses  into  TenncG^see,  taking  a  northwestern  direction,  and 
at  the  county  line  between  Giles  and  I^wrence  Counties  is  about  five 
miles  north  of  the  Alabama  State  line.  On  the  boundary  between  Law- 
rence and  Wayne  Counties  this  line  is  10  miles  north  of  Alabama.  At 
this  point  there  is  a  sudden  bend  toward  the  north,  the  line  crossing  to 
the  northwestern  corner  of  Wayne  County,  taking  in  about  one-fifth  of 
Decatur  County  and  all  of  Harden.  In  Henderson  County  it  reaches 
as  far  north  as  Shady  HUl,  then  passes  directly  west  to  the  vicinity  of 
Mifflin,  in  the  same  county.  From  here  the  direction  is  slightly  south 
of  west  to  Denmark,  the  boundary  between  Madison  being  crossed  2 
miles  north  of  Hardeman  County;  from  here  the  direction  is  westerly 
to  Stanton  Depot,  in  Haywood  County,  and  onward  toward  the  south- 
western comer  of  Haywood  and  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Shelby 
to  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  All  of  Shelby  and  Fayette  Counties  appear 
to  be  infected,  while  Tipton,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  is  free 
from  any  infection. 

This  concludes  our  examination  of  the  district  permanently  infected 
with  southern  cattle  fever  for  the  year.  It  will  bo  seen  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Tennessee  has  already  become  infected.  Even  the  mount- 
ainous counties  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  have  been  in- 
vaded, while  in  the  river  valleys  of  the  central  part  of  the  State  the  line 
has  xeached  considerably  farther  towanl  the  north.  Along  the  whole 
line  of  the  infected  district  in  this  State,  as  in  the  other  States  pre- 
viously examined,  we  have  found  the  same  history  of  the  extension 
of  the  permanently-infected  district.  At  some  x>oint8  this  extension 
has  been  insignificant  or  is  scarcely  noticeable  within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  but  in  the  situations  more  favorable  to  the  progress 
of  the  disease  there  has  apparently  been  a  regular  advance  of  from  one 
to  four  miles  per  year.  This  history  coincides  substantially  with  what 
was  learned  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  As  a  consequence  of  these  facts  there  can  be  no  longer 
substantial  reason  to  doubt  the  continued  extension  toward  the  north 
of  the  district  permanently  infected  with  this  disease.  Considering  the 
extreme  temperature  which  occurs  in  the  mountains  of  southeastern 
Tennessee  and  in  the  part  of  this  State  located  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
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we  can  scarcely  hope  that  the  winters  in  any  considerahle  part  of  the 
stock-raising  section  of  the  country'  will  be  sufficiently  severe  to  prove 
a  permanent  check  to  the  extension  of  this  coutagiou. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  examination  of  this  district  across  Arkan- 
sas, Indian  Territory,  and  Texas,  to  the  Rio  Grande  River,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  definite  location  of  this  liue  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  live-stock  industry  in  the  whole  southwestern  part  of  the  coan- 
try.  The  mortality  among  thoroughbred  cattle  taken  south  of  the  border 
line  of  the  permanently  infected  district  is  so  great  that  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  importance  to  buy  animals  which  have  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  immunity  from  this  disease.  It  is  believed  by  many  breed- 
ers that  by  establishing  breeding  farms  just  within  the  line  of  infection 
that  there  will  be  a  smaller  mortality  from  the  disease,  and  that  the 
animals  raised  under  these  conditions  Avill  still  be  able  to  resist  its  ef- 
fects in  a  very  perfect  manner.  Already  such  farms  have  been  estab- 
li$}ied  in  Southeast  Ixansas  and  Southern  Missouri,  under  the  belief  that 
animals  raised  in  this  locality  will  prove  insusceptible  to  the  disease 
when  carried  forther  south,  but  the  great  uncertainty  which  at  present 
exists  with  regard  to  the  exact  location  of  this  line  makes  it  extremely 
donbtful  if  these  farms  have  been  correctly  located.  A  number  of  ex- 
tensive breeders  who  have  a  very  intelligent  idea  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  this  disease  have  recently  expressed  to  me  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  Deiiartment  of  Agriculture 
toward  establishing  the  boundary  of  this  infected  district.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  definite  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  will  relieve  them  ftx)m 
many  of  the  causes  of  embarrassment  connected  with  the  shipment  of 
thoroughbred  cattle  to  the  South. 


INVESTIGATIONS  OF  SWINE  PLAGUE. 

In  a  communication  of  M.  Pasteur  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences 
(Comptes  Rendus,  1883,  p,  1163)  it  was  asserted : 

1.  That  the  microbe  of  swine  plague  is  a  dumb-bell  micrococcus. 

2.  That  pigeons  are  very  susceptible  to  the  vims,  and  passing  this 
through  a  succession  of  these  birds  increases  its  activity. 

3.  That  rabbits  are  also  susceptible,  and  passing  the  virus  through 
a  succession  of  these  animals  attenuates  it  to  such  an  extent  that  if  pigs 
are  inoculated  with  it  they  only  contract  a  slight  illness  which  grants 
them  immunity  from  subsequent  attacks. 

To  these  assertions  Dr.  Klein  (Vet.  Jr.,  1884,  July,  \}.  39)  replies : 

1.  That  M.  Pasteur  has  overlooked  the  true  microbe,  and  that  this  is 
a  bacillus  and  not  a  micrococcus. 

2.  That  all  of  his  (Klein's)  inoculations  of  pigeons  with  virus  taken 
directly  from  diseased  swine — virus  which  invariably  produces  the  dis- 
ease in  swine  and  other  susceptible  animals — and  with  his  artificial  cul- 
tures of  the  organism  of  swine  fever,  produced  absolutely  no  effect, 
either  general  or  local. 

o.  That  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  M.  Pasteur^s  rabbits  died  of 
swine  fever  or  of  septictemia,  though  he  (Klein)  had  shown  in  1877  that 
rabbits  are  susceptible  to  swine  fever  when  inoculated  from  material 
directly  derived  from  the  pig. 

4.  He  adds  in  an  addendum  that  he  has  recently  satisfied  himself 
that  the  artificial  cultivation  of  the  virus  in  the  organs  of  mice  or  rab- 
bits by  inoculating  these  from  diseased  swine  will  produce  a  mild  form 
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ot'swiue  pliigue  from  which  the  tmimal  quickly  recovers,  aud  is  thereby 
protected  from  the  disease. 

It  is  very  evident  that  before  any  safe  method  of  protective  inooiUa- 
tion  or  vaccination  can  be  adopted  we  isiist  be  satisfied  as  to  the  nature 
of  tJio  virus.  Rabbits  and  mice  are  both  subject  to  septiaemia,  fl«d 
it  is  quite  certain,  froiii  the  diiference  in  the  microscopical  appearauce 
of  the  germ  described  by  these  two  investig:ators,  that  either  the  one  or 
the  other  bad  cultivated  aud  inoculated  with  a  septic  virus.  Br.  Kleiix 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  seems  probable  to  him  that,  "  as  ixi  tbe 
case  of  the  microbe  of  fowl  cholera,  M.  Pasteur  did  jsot  work  with  pure 
cultivations  of  the  microbe  of  swine  feven"  M.  Pasteur  will  doubtless 
say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Dr.  Klein  has  evidently  been  cultivatiug  and 
inoculating  with  the  septic  vibrio.  Both  cannot  be  right  in  their  belief 
that  they  have  been  working  with  the  true  germ,  and,  consequently,  it 
is  very  probable  that  both  sets  of  hogs  were  not  protected  from  the 
genuine  swine  plagiie.  Each  has  made  many  inoculatioB  experiments, 
each  has  cultivated  his  germ  through  a  number  of  cultivations  in  purity 
as  he  supposes,  and  each  believes  that  he  has  produced  the  true  swine 
plague  with  such  cultivations;  but  one  of  them  is  wrong;  vaccination 
with  the  virus  of  one  will  fail  in  practice,  and  if  the  wrong  virus  is  so 
eatjily  obtained  it  becomes  doubly  important  to  know  bow  to  discrimi- 
nate between  them. 

In  formerreports  I  have  given  detailsof  experiments  which,  if  correctly 
stated,  demonstrate  beyond  question  that  the  microbe  of  swine  i)lague 
is  a  micrococcus.  These  experiments  were  made  and  the  accounts  of 
them  published  in  advance  of  those  of  M.  Pasteur,  and  the  evidence 
furnished  was  all  that  could  reasonably  be  required  to  decide  a  scientific 
question  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Klein^  however,  has  published  evidence  which 
on  its  face  is  equally  conclusive  in  his  favor;  and  as  it  is  not  likely  that 
two  difierent  diseases  resembling  each  other  so  closely  in  symptoms  and 
lesions,  but  having  such  dissimilar  virus,  have  been  investigated,  the 
most  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  one  is  mistaken  in  his  conclusion.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  review  certain  points  in  the  investigations  and 
to  bring  forward  such  new  evidence  as  shall  be  required  to  remove  these 
uncertainties. 

1.  The  microbe  of  swine  plague. — As  I  have  shown  elsewhere  (8ciei\ce^ 
1884,  p.  155)  Dr.  Klein  was  tirst  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  microcoeei 
in  the  tissues  of  animals  that  had  suffered  from  swine  plague,  but  he  did 
not  at  that  time  (1876)  attribute,  nor  has  he  at  any  time  subsequently  at- 
tributeil,  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  this  organism.  On  the  contrary,  he 
published  a  long  series  of  investigations  in  1878  (report  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board)  from  which  he  concluded  that 
the  true  germ  of  this  disease  is  a  bacillus,  and  in  his  last  pai)er  reiterates 
this  conclusion  and  asserts  that  the  micrococcus  is  entirely  an  epiphe- 
uomeuou  (Vet.  Journal,  July,  1884,  p.  39-47). 

In  my  reiioii  for  1880  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Special  Report  Ko. 
34,  pp.  22-24),  1  jiublished  experiments  showing  that  the  blood  of  sick, 
not  dead,  hogs,  wliich  had  been  received  into  vacuum  tubes  that  were 
thrust  inside  the  vein  with  proper  i)recaution8  before  being  opened,  and 
were  then  immediately  withdrawn  and  hermetically  sealed,  contained 
micrococci  and  no  other  organisms,  and  that  hogs  inoculated  with  this 
l)lood  contracted  a  severe  form  of  swine  plague.  This  organism  was 
found  to  exist  in  the  virulent  liquids  (blood,  peritoneal  eflftision,  &c.),  in 
three  distinct  outbreaks  of  the  disease  which  were  investigated  at  that 
time.  This  was  the  tirst  discovery  recorded,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of 
the  existence  of  micrococci  iu  the  blood  of  the  allected  swine  before 
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death;  and  it  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  etiology  of  the  dis- 
ease, since  2k post  mortem  development  of  the  germs  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  they  were  found  in  situations  to  which  there  was  no  direct  conimuni- 
cation  from  the  outside  of  the  body. 

In  my  next  report  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Annual  Beport,  1881 
and  1882,  pp.  267-269)  I  gave  the  details  of  experiments  which  dem- 
onstrated that  these  micrococci  after  they  had  been  carried  through  six 
cultivations  in  considerable  quantities  of  liquid  were  still  capable  of 
producing  very  marked  cases  of  the  disease.  This  was,  I  believe^ 
the  first  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  pathogenic  effect  of  the  micrococci 
in  the  disease  known  as  swine  plague ;  and  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  inoculations  were  made  January  17, 1881,  or  more 
than  fourteen  months  before  the  discovery  of  the  same  organism  by  M. 
Pasteur  and  Thuillier. 

To  establish  the  connection  of  the  bacilli  with  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, Dr.  Klein  relies  upon  the  following  evidence: 

1*  The  presence  of  bacilli  in  microscopic  sections  of  the  tissues. 

2.  The  multiplication  of  bacilli  in  the  artificial  cultures  of  the  virus. 

3.  The  production  of  disease  by  inoculations  with  the  cultivated 
bacilli. 

He  has  not  forgotten  that  in  his  first  report  he  described  micrococci 
and  not  bacilli  as  existing  in  the  tissues,  but  there  is  an  evident  attempt 
to  explain  this  by  conveying  the  impression  that  these  were  found  ex- 
clusively in  situations  where  they  might  be  derived  firom  external  sources. 
For  instance,  in  his  last  paper  (Vet.  Journal,  July,  1884,  p.  41)  he  says : 

Preparing  sections  throngb  the  typically  ulcerated  mncous  membrane  of  the  large 
intestine,  staining  these  in  aniline  dyes,  and  examining  them  under  the  microscopei 
I  find  this :  In  the  superficial  parts  of  the  necrosed  membrane  are  present  large  nam- 
bers  of  micrococci  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  varying  in  the  size  of  the  elements  and 
in  the  mode  of  aggregation.  These  micrococci  stain  well  in  Spiller's  purple  and  in 
methyl  blue,  and  are  present  only  in  the  necrotic  parts  of  the  ulceration,  in  which 
they  appear  irregularly  distributed.  But  in  the  depth  of  the  tissue,  and  extending  in 
many  cases  into  the  inflamed  sub-mucous  tissue,  are  seen  streass  and  dumps  of 
minute  rod-nhaped  bacteria,  which  coincide  as  regards  size  (length  and  thickness) 
with  the  baciUi  which  I  described  in  ray  former  memoir,  the  singl6  organisms  being 
about  0.001  to  0.004  ™°^.  long,  and  about  a  third  or  a  fourth  as  thick. 

In  his  first  report  he  described  the  situation  of  the  micrococci  in  the 
intestine  somewhat  diHerently,  as  follows : 

From,  and  even  before  the.  first  siens  of  necrosis  of  the  mucosa,  viz.,  when  the 
epithelium  begins  to  break  down  and  be  shed  from  the  surface,  there  are  found  masses 
of  micrococci,  which  in  some  ulcers  occupy  a  great  portion  of  debris.  (Report  of  the 
medical  officer  of  the  privy  council  and  local  government  board,  1876,  p*  ^) 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tongue,  he  says  in  his  last  report : 

I  have  seen  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  ulcers  large  clumps  of  micrococci,  but  in 
the  depth  of,  and  extending  between  the  inflamed  muscular  tissue  I  have  found  the 
same  rod-shaped  organisms  as  mentioned  above ;  they  are  chit-fly  in  spaces  between 
the  bundles  of  the  inflamed  connective  tissue,  forming  here  streaks  of  longer  or  shorter 
chains.    (Page  42.) 

In  his  first  report  this  was  stated  as  follows : 

In  the  ulceration  of  the  tongue  just  mentioned,  and  at  a  time  when  the  superficial 
scab  has  not  been  removed,  I  have  seen  masses  of  micrococci  situate  chiefly  in  the  tissue 
of  the  papilla),  but  at  some  places  reaching  as  far  deep  as  the  inflammation  extends. 
(Page  99.) 

In  regard  to  the  similar  lesions  of  the  epiglotis  the  following  lan- 
guage was  used : 

I  have  before  me  preparations  throup^h  the  epiglottis,  the  snbmucosa  of  the  pos- 
terior surface  being  m  a  state  of  neoiosis,  and  near  the  edge  so  broken  down  as  to 
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leave  there  a  deep  ulcer,  wbile  the  mucous  membraDe  of  the  anterior  surface  is  oolv' 
slightly  iuflame<l  in  its  submucous  tissue ;  in  this  I  find  lymphatic  vessels  filled  witn 
micrococci,  &c.    (Pacje  100.) 

As  to  the  appearance  of  the  lung  his  last  report  says : 

Sections  through  the  diseased  parts  of  the  lung  reveal,  in  preparations  stained  as 
above,  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  micrococci  in  the  cavitv  of  the  bronchi  and 
air  vesicles,  but  not  in  alllungs.  since  I  have  found  lungs  in  which  they  were  alto- 
gether absent.  But  there  are  always  present  in  larger  or  smaller  clumps  the  same 
minute  rod-shaped  organisms  as  mentioned  above.  They  are  imbedded  in  a  coa^lnm 
filling  the  air  vesicles,  or  they  block  up  a  blood-vessel  in  the  wall  of  a  bronchiole  or 
air  vesicle.  In  the  air  vesicles  I  have  seen  exudation  cells,  white-blood  corpuscles  con- 
taining clumps  of  the  rods ;  they  are  well  brought  out  by  Spiller's  purple.  In  the  air 
vesicles  of  some  lungs  I  have  seen  them  grow  to  very  long  chains,  leptotbrix,  ten, 
twenty,  and  more  times  the  length  of  the  single  rods.  These  rods  were  present,  not 
only  in  the  air  vesicles,  but  also  m  the  tissue  itself,  both  of  the  walls  of  the  air  vesicles 
as  well  as  of  the  smaller  or  larger  bronchi.     (Pages  41,  42.) 

In  his  first  report  there  is  a  most  radical  difference  in  the  description 
of  the  situation  where  the  micrococci  were  seen : 

In  the  infiltrated,  firm,  more  or  less  disintegrating  parts  I  find  great  masses  of  mi- 
crococci filling  up  capillaries  and  veins,  and  also  contained  in  lymphatics  around  arteries. 
They  may  be  found  also  in  minor  bronchi  which  have  been  completly  blocked  up  by 
cheesy  inflammatory  products,  but  there  the  masses  of  micrococci,  conspicaons  by 
their  blue  coloration  in  hipmatoxylin  preparations,  are  generally  present  in  greater  or 
smaller  lumps  between  the  outer  surface  of  the  plug  and  the  wall  of  the  bronchus. 

The  plenra  is  much  swollen,  and  contains  great  numbers,  continuous  layers,  of  lumps 
of  micrococci.  The  free  surface  of  the  membrane  is  in  many  parts  covered  with  them. 
The  exudation  fluid  is  also  charged  with  them,  as  has  been  mentioned  above.  (Pages 
100, 101.) 

0 

That  is  to  say,  in  1876,  Dr.  Klein  was  able  to  find  the  micrococci  not 
only  in  the  necrotic  parts  of  the  ulcerations,  but  he  found  them  from  and 
before  the  first  signs  of  necrosis;  he  found  them  extending  as  deep  into  the 
tissue  of  the  tongue  a^  the  inflammation  extended,  and  in  the  epiglottis  at 
a  point  wJiere  the  submucous  tisstie  was  only  slightly  inflamed  he  found  (he 
lymphatic  vessels  fllled  with  micrococci.  In  the  lungs,  instead  of  the 
micrococci  being  confined  to  the  cavity  of  the  air  vesicles  and  bronchi 
as  he  desires  us  to  understand  from  his  last  report,  he  really  found  them 
in  the  infiltrated  and  firm  parts,  filling  up  capillaries,  veins  and  lymphatics. 
They  had  even  penetrated  to  the  pleura  tchich  contained  great  numbers 
and  continuous  layers  of  them  ;  the  free  surface  was  covered  vnth  them,  and 
the  exudation  fluid  xoas  cJuirged  with  them.  Their  presence  in  the  pleural 
effusion  is  sufficient  evidence  that  cross-section  of  bacilli  had  not  been 
mistaken  for  micrococci  in  the  tissues }  and  it  may,  consequently,  be 
accepted  as  beyond  question  that  this  organism  existed  at  the  points 
named  in  the  report  of  1876. 

In  the  last  report  it  is  stated  that  the  rods  (bacilli)  are  found  ^^  in  the 
bronchial  exudation,  in  the  juice  of  the  lung  tissue,  in  the  peritoneal 
exudation,  and  occasionally,  but  not  generally,  also  in  the  blood  already 
in  the  fresh  state."  Sections  made  through  the  fresh  or  hardened, 
swollen  mesenteric  and  inguinal  lymph  glands  are  said  to  reveal  the 
presence  of  clumps  of  the  same  minute  rod-shaped  organisms.  Look- 
ing at  a  clump  of  these  organisms,  one  imagines  them  at  first  to  be  a 
zoogloea  of  micrococci,  but  using  oil-immersion  lenses  and  Abbe's  sub- 
stage  condenser  it  becomes  certain  that  they  are  undoubted  rods — some 
smooth  and  uniform,  others  more  or  less  ^^  beaded." 

In  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  tissues  it  will  be  seen  that, 
.with  the  exception  of  the  lymph  glands  mentioned,  the  bacilli  of  the 
last  report  have  little  if  any  advantage  in  situation  over  the  micrococci 
of  the  first  report.  And  if  we  consider  that  the  organisms  of  these 
glands  so  closely  resemble  micrococci  that  it  requires  oil-immersion  lenses 
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and  an  Abbe  condenser  to  make  a  distinction,  and  that  even  under  such 
favorable  conditions  some  of  the  rods  are  more  or  less  ^'  beaded,"  the 
reader  will  not  feel  so  certain  tiiat  they  are  undoubted  roils  as  is  Dr. 
Klein. 

The  examination  of  the  tissues  of  mice  and  rabbits  which  have  died 
after  inoculation  with  the  more  or  less  septic  liquid  of  dead  hogs  can- 
not be  accepted  as  throwing^any  satisfactory  light  on  so  difficult  aproblem, 
since  others  cannot  fail  to  have  the  same  doubts  in  regard  to  Dr.  Klein's 
experimental  animals  that  this  gentleman  is  so  freetoexjjress  in  regard 
to  tbofte  of  M.  Pasteur.  The  question  as  to  the  organisms  found  in  the 
tissnes^  of  animals  so  susceptible  to  various  forms  of  septicaemia  as  mice 
and  rabbits  after  they  have  been  inoculated  with  morbid  products  from 
hogs  which  have  died  of  a  disease  in  which  local  necrosis  and  gangrene 
is  not  uncommon,  is  oiie  which  can  only  complicate  the  real  issue  with- 
out in  any  sense  elucidating  it.  Indeed,  when  Dr.  Klein  tells  us  that 
he  has  "  seen  a  good  many  pigs  inoculated  with  culture  of  the  bacterium 
of  swine  fever,  which  bej'ond  the  swelling  of  the  glands  and  beyond  a 
transitory  rise  of  the  body  temperature  on  the  second  and  third  day,  by  one 
or  eteh.  two  degrees  C,  showed  no  other  signs,''  we  have  strong  anspi- 
cions  that  the  slight  trouble  produced  was  of  a  septic  nature  rather  than 
a  mild  attack  of  the  destructive  swine  plague.  The  period  of  incubation 
in  swine  plague  is  much  longer  than  that  of  septicsemia ;  sometimes  it  is 
three  weeks ;  generally  it  is  from  twelve  days  to  two  weeks,  and  it  is  o^y 
by  the  use  of  enormous  doses  of  virus  that  I  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
it  to  four  or  five  days ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  are  told  that  in  these 
mild  attacks  the  period  of  incubation  was  but  two  or  three  days,  and 
that  in  at  least  one  case  there  was  a  rise  of  temperature  within  twenty- 
four  hours  (Ibid.j  p«  43),  the  appearances  are  certainly  very  much  more 
in  favor  of  septicsemia  than  swine  plague.  Certain  it  is  that  in  none  of 
my  numerous  inoculation  experiments  has  there  been  a  rise  of  temper- 
ature within  so  short  a  time.  As  I  write  this  I  have  just  returned  from 
making  B,po8t  mortem  examination  of  a  pig  killed  in  the  last  stages  of 
the  acute  form  of  the  disease ;  this  was  one  of  a  lot  of  three  inoculated 
with  a  virus  so  virulent  that  not  one  of  a  considerable  number  of  swine 
that  have  been  inoculated  with  it  during  the  last  three  months  has  re- 
covered. With  so  virulent  a  virus  one  would  expect  the  incubation  to 
be  at  its  shortest  duration,  and  yet  neither  of  these  three  showed  any 
appreciable  signs  of  disease  up  to  the  twelfth  day.  All  sickened  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  to-day,  the  fifteenth  day,  all  were  so  extremely 
ill  that  the  most  careful  prognosis  would  be  death  of  all  within  forty- 
eight  hours. 

In  animals  which  have  died  from  the  disease  and  on  which  a  post- 
mortem examination  was  not  possible  immediately  after  death,  I  have 
also  found  bacilli  in  the  peritoneal  and  plural  eifnsion,  and  even  in  the 
blood.  A  photograph  of  6ome  of  the  peritoneal  eflftision  dried  on  a 
cover-glass  at  the  time  of  the  autopsy,  and  afterward  stained  and 
mounted,  shows  these  very  plainly ;  this  photograph  has  been  repro- 
duced by  the  heliocaustic  i)rocess  and  accompanies  this  report  as  Plate 
XII.  Ko  doubt  bacilli  wonld  also  have  been  found  in  the  solid  tissues 
of  this  animal ;  but  these  organisms  were  the  result  of  changes  which 
occur  either  shortly  before  or  after  death,  and  have  not  been  found 
in  any  of  the  numerous  animals  which  I  have  destroyed  for  examina- 
tion when  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  the  peri- 
toneal, the  pleural,  and  the  pericardial  effusions,  and  usually  the  bloody 
are  found  to  contain  motionless  micrococci  of  tiie  flgnre-of-eight  form, 
but  often  united  in  chains  and  various-shaped  clusters. 
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In  the  many  cultivations  which  I  have  made  from  material  obtained 
from  slaughtered  animals  I  have  never  found  bacilli  except  in  a  very 
few  cases  where  the  virus  was  not  obtained  until  after  contact  with  the 
air,  where  the  vacuum  tubes  had  not  been  properly  sealed,  or  where 
the  animal  was  not  slaughtered  until  the  last  stages  of  the  disease.  A 
photograph  of  a  preparation  made  from  one  of  these  cultivations  is  re- 
produced in  Plate  XI.  It  seems  to  bo  a  perfectly  pure  cultivation  ot 
micrococci  so  far  as  careful  examination  with  the  microscope  is  able  to 
determine,  and  it  was  so  virulent  that  three  pigs  inoculated  with  it  all 
contracted  the  disease  and  all  died. 

In  my  most  recent  investigations  I  find  that  the  peritoneal  e'fifusion 
is  often  impure  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  a  vari- 
ety of  organisms  appear  in  the  cultivations  made  with  this  liquid,  but 
pure  cultures  of  micrococci  are  still  obtained  from  the  pleural  effusion, 
or  in  those  rare  cases  where  this  too  is  impure  the  pericardial  flnid  an  (I 
blood  have  yielded  pure  culttites  of  micrococci.  A  fact  of  great  im- 
portance is  that  no  pure  cultures  of  bacilli  have  been  obtained,  syid  that 
where  but  a  single  species  of  organism  has  multiplied  this  has  mvaria- 
blybeen  a  micrococcus.^ 

Having  obtained  such  results  from  my  investigations,  and  having  re- 
peated them  over  and  over  again,  and  confirmed  them  with  virus  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  swine  plague 
is  due  to  a  micrococcus,  and  that  the  disease  produced  by  Dr.  Klein's 
cultivated  bacilli  waB  a  form  of  septicoBmia.  And  this  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  the  short  period  of  incubation  in  his  cases,  and  the  fact 
that  many  of  his  animals  showed  no  signs  of  disease  other  than  a  slight 
rise  of  temperature  and  an  enlargement  and  congestion  of  the  lymph 
glands. 

The  following  record  of  experiments  contains  the  most  important  of 
those  which  have  been  made  since  my  last  report,  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  abovB  statements  have  been  made: 

Experiment  No.  1. — ^Two  pigs  were  inoculated  ^une  28,  1883,  with 
virus  dried  on  quills  and  sent  from  Indiana.  It  was  obtained  by  killing 
a  sick  pig  and  immediately  dipping  the  quills  in  peritoneal  and  pleural 
effusion  and  the  exudation  liquid  from  the  lungs,  and  drying  this  after 
the  manner  practiced  for  preservation  of  vaccine  lymph.  In  this  case 
the  animal  from  which  the  virus  was  obtained  di  I  not  have  a  very 
severe  form  of  the  disease.  For  inoculation  the  virus  on  three  or  four 
quills  was  rubbed  up  with  2cc-  of  salt  solution  and  injected  under  the 
skin  of  thigh.  The  fourth  day  (July  2)  there  was  elevated  temperature 
ri02^o  and  103jo  F.)  and  slight  redness  at  the  point  of  inoculation.  The 
fifth  day  there  was  diffused  redness  on  the  inner  side  of  both  thighs, 
an  eruption  of  small  papulte  on  the  thin  parts  of  the  skin  and  an  in- 
creased elevation  of  temperature  (lOSp  and  104fo  F.).  July  5  to  9 
the  temperature  remained  at  or  above  106o  with  one,  and  reached  its 
highest  point  on  the  7th,  being  then  lOSJo,  and  the  eruption  trafi  very 
plain  and  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Prom  this  time  they  began  to  improve,  and  in  neither  case  was  the 
disease  fatal. 

This  was  one  of  a  number  of  inoculation  experiments  made  to  obtain 
a  reliable  virus  for  experimental  purijoses,  and  is  recorded  to  illustrate 
the  above  remarks  in  regard  to  the  period  of  incubation. 

Experimefit  No.  2. — Four  hogs  were  inoculated  July  7,  with  virus 
also  from  Indiana,  and  preserved  in  the  same  way  ad  the  other,  but  was 
obtained  from  an  outbreak  which  was  much  more  vimletit  and  fatal. 
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This  was  also  suspended  iu  salt  solutiou  and  injected  hypodermically  in 
the  dose  2**^  to  3^-  at  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 

To  and  including  July  17,  or  for  the  first  ten  days,  there  were  small^ 
hard  swellings  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  but  no  positive  signs  of  disease, 
and  the  appetite  remained  good.  There  were  considerable  variations 
in  the  temi)eratui'es,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  had  any  pathological  sig- 
nificance. July  18,  three  were  evidently  sick,  with  temi)eratures  of 
102|o,  1051,  and  106f  o  F. 

The  one  most  severely  affected  was  killed  July  21,  at  which  time  the 
temperature  was  104^  F.,  and  there  was  complete  loss  of  appetite. 
The  point  of  inoculation  was  much  swollen,  the  enlargement  extending 
forward  under  the  abdomen,  and  was  about  6  inches  in  length  by  2 
in  breadth.  When  cut  across  it  was  found  to  be  dense  and  fibrous  and 
creaked  under  the  knife.  A  clear  lymph  flowed  from  the  cut  surface. 
In  the  center  of  the  swelling  was  an  irregular  cavity,  1  to  2  inches 
across  and  partly  filled  with  dry  caseous  material,  reminding  one  of 
the  sequestrum  formed  in  fowl  cholera  when  an  inactive  virus  is  iigected 
into  thtJ  muscles  in  large  quantities.  The  right  lung  was  nearly  all  of 
a  deep-red  color  with  extensive  areas  of  infarction.  There  was  a  small 
(quantity  of  effusion  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  The  intestinal  tract 
was  congested  but  there  was  no  peritoneal  effusion. 

The  pleural  effusion  was  collected  in  vacuum  tubes  with  all  known 
precautions  to  prevent  access  of  atmospheric  germs,  and  hermetically 
sealed.  Cultivations  were  made  by  infecting  sterilized  nutritive  liquids 
in  the  cultivation  apparatus  with  small  quantities  of  this  pleural  effusion. 
The  cultivation  liquids  used  were  pork  and  beef  broths  which  had  not 
been  neutralized  and  neutral  veal  broth.  All  the  attempted  cultivations 
were  successinl,  and  the  organism  which  multiplied  was  of  identical  ap- 
pearance in  each — it  was  a  diplococcus  or  figure  eight  in  form,  and  had 
a  tendency  to  adhere  in  short  chains  and  small  clusters. 

This  organism  was  carried  through  three  cultivations,  each  apparatus 
containing  about  half  an  ounce  (IS^^^')  of  liquid.  August  2  experi- 
ment No.  3  was  made  by  inoculating  2  pigs  with  the  third  cultivation 
of  this  micrococcus.  One  of  these  had  a  hypodermic  injection  of  4«c- 
and  the  other  of  lO*'*^-  of  the  cultivation  liquid.  This  was  made  on 
the  inner  side  of  both  thighs  and  with  the  latter  also  between  the  fore 
legs. 

There  was  swelling  at  the  point  of  inoculation  within  twenty-four 
hours ;  but  no  mark^  increase  of  temperature  until  August  7,  when  it 
reached  105^^  ^j^ith  one,  and  104p  with  the  other,  with  impaired  appe- 
tite, thirst,  and  shivering.  Two  days  later  the  skin  over  the  entire  ab- 
domen was  Avrinkled,  flabby,  and  in  places  losing  its  epidermis.  From 
this  time  they  improved  in  general  symptoms  until  August  17,  when 
the  one  that  received  the  larger  quantity  of  virus  and  which  had  been 
most  severely  affected  was  killed  for  examination.  At  this  time  there 
was  extensive  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  over  the  abdomen ;  the 
swelling  at  the  point  of  inoculation  had  softened  and  contained  pas. 
There  was  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  inguinal  and  mesen- 
teric regions,  petechise  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  slight  peritoneal 
eflusion. 

Expervnent  No.  4. — ^Three  pigs,  Nos.  26,  27,  and  28,  were  inoculated 
June  9  with  a  cultivation  liquid  seeded  from  the  virulent  effusion  of  a 
pig  that  had  died  from  the  result  of  inoculation  with  a  very  fatal  vims 
received  fi'om  Illinois.  This  cultivation  liquid  contained  only  micit)- 
cocci,  the  appearance  of  which  are  very  well  shown  in  Plate  XI,  whidi 
was  reproduced  from  a  photograph. 
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SWIXE  -  PLACrUt:   MICROCOCCUS  . 
Photo-micrograph  of  cultivation  liquid    X  436 
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SKPTIC:     l^Af'TKRIA. 

Photo-microqraph  of  Peritoneal    Effusion. 
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June  14,  all  had  elevated  temperatures  varying  from  104o  to  105f  ^  F., 
increased  thirst,  tncked  up  abdomens,  swelling  at  the  points  of  inocula- 
tion, rigors^  and  secluded  themselves  in  their  bedding.  The  appetite 
was  stiU  fair. 

June  20,  there  was  complete  loss  of  appetite^  emaciation,  and  profuse 
diarrhea. 

June  29,  Ko.  27  died,  and  autopsy  revealed  congestion  of  intestines, 
hepatization  of  right  lung,  with  abundant  efifusion  in  the  pleural,  peri- 
<^mlial,  and  peritoneal  cavities.  Inoculations  with  this  effusion  caused 
death  of  another  pig  July  8,  after  showing  the  well-known  symptoms  of 
swine  plague. 

July  3,  No.  28  was  found  in  a  dying  condition  and  was  destroyed,  in 
order  to  get  fresh  material  for  examination  and  for  inoculation  experi- 
ments. 

July  6,  No.  26  died  in  convulsions  after  having  presented  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  the  various  stages  of  swine  plague. 

The  notable  point  in  this  experiment  is  the  virulence  of  the  cultivated 
virus.  This  virus  was  a  pure  cultivation  of  micrococci  and  produced  fatal 
results  in  every  case.  The  results  of  our  inoculation  experiments  with 
cultivated  micrococci  have  heretofore  been  more  or  less  unsatisfactory, 
because,  while  the  symptoms  were  those  of  swine  plague,  the  disease 
produced  did  not  correspond  in  its  malignancy  to  the  swine  plague  wtfich 
so  frequently  decimates  the  herds  of  the  West.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  disease  developing  as  a  result  of  inoculation  had  all  the  malignancy 
of  the  most  severe  outbreaks  which  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and  in 
subsequent  experiments  with  virus  obtained  from  these  animals  this 
fatal  type  has  been  retained  and  every  animal  inoculated  has  suc- 
cumbed. 

On  July  3,  pig  No.  34  was  inoculated  with  mixed  pleural  and  perito- 
neal effusion  obtained  from  No.  28,  which  was  killed  that  day  in  the 
last  stages  of  swine  plague,  produced  by  inoculation  with  cultivated 
virus  as  detailed  above.  July  15,  the  temperature  was  104^  F.,  and 
there  were  periods  of  shivering.  From  this  time  the  progress  of  the 
attack  was  rapid;  there  was  a  red  blush  of  the  skin  over  the  abdomen, 
diarrhea,  loss  of  appetite,  prostration,  and  tendency  to  hide  in  the  litter. 
July  18,  it  was  very  much  debilitated,  the  breathing  was  rapid,  and  it 
was  scarcely  able  to  walk.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  died  in  a  few 
hours.    It  was  killed  for  examination  and  for  pure  virus. 

Autopsy  showed  the  lungs  to  be  covered  on  pleural  surface  with  pete- 
chisB,  but  there  was  no  hepatization.  The  inguinal  and  mesenteric 
glands  were  greatly  enlarged  and  congested ;  the  small  intestines  in- 
flamed ;  the  csecum  was  the  seat  of  three  large  ulcerous  patches,  1 
to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  several  of  smaller  size.  These  were  black 
on  the  surfia>ce  and  on  sections  the  tissue  appeared  dense,  fibrous,  and 
pale.  The  ileo-csecal  valve  was  completely  covered  with  such  an  ulcer, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  much  congested. 

Thoroughly  sterilized  vacuum  tubes  were  filled  from  the  jugular  vein, 
from  the  right  ventricle,  and  with  the  x>ericardial  and  peritoneal  effu- 
sion, each  of  which  were  abundant.  At  the  time  of  the  autopsy  small 
quantities  of  each  of  these  effusions  and  of  the  blood  were  dried  on 
cover-glasses  for  examination  in  the  laboratory. 

The  tubes  of  peritoneal  fluid  when  opened  emitted  a  very  disagree- 
able odor  of  putrefaction.  Stained  cover-glass  preparations  showed  that 
it  contained  both  micrococci  and  rods.  Cultures  of  the  same  contained 
micrococci,  a  bacillus  with  pointed  ends,  probably  the  JBrnciUus  butifricwy 
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and  a  few  rods  of  bacterium  termo.  From  this  result  it  becomes  an  in- 
teresting question  to  learn  if  these  various  organisms  really  existed  in 
the  peritoneal  liquid  at  the  time  of  the  aniuiaFs  slaughter,  or  if  they 
were  introduced  from  the  atmosphere  during  the  necessary  manipula- 
tions for  filling  and  scaling  the  vacuum  tubes.  In  other  words,  is  it 
possible  for  septic  bacteria,  in  diseases  which  i)roduce  lesions  of  the  in- 
testines, to  penetrate  the  walls  of  these  organs  and  multiply  in  the  peri- 
toneal effusion  before  the  death  of  the  animal?  In  a  former  report 
(Annual  Eeport  Department  of  Agriculture,  1880,  p.  432),  I  have  col- 
lected a  number  of  observations  which  seem  to  answer  this  question  in 
the  aflSrmative.  Fortunately  in  the  case  under  consideration  examina- 
tions were  made  which  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  there  were 
various  forms  of  bacterial  organism  in  the  fluid  of  the  peritoneal  cavity 
before  the  death  of  the  animal.  Preparations  were  made  by  thoroughly 
drying  this  fluid  on  cover-glasses  as  soon  as  the  abdominal  cavity  was 
opened,  and  in  these,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  change  before  exami- 
nation. Such  preparations  stained  and  mounted  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively that  while  the  micrococci  predominated,  there  were  also  present 
a  considerable  number  of  bacilli.  These  observations,  which  were  made 
with  the  greatest  precautions  to  avoid  errors,  go  far  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancies  which  have  appeared  to  exist  in  the  results  of  the  various 
investigations  of  this  disease. 

Cover-glass  preparations  of  blood  from  the  jugular  presented  no  defi- 
nite bacterial  forms  even  after  staining.  Cultures  of  this  blood  re- 
mained perfectly  sterile. 

The  pericardial  effusion  contained  large  numbers  of  micrococci,  easily 
seen  both  in  unstained  and  stained  preparations.  Cultivations  giave 
pure  growths  of  micrococci. 

The  blood  from  right  ventricle  showed  aggregations  of  micrococci, 
and  cultures  of  this  blood  produced  a  pure  growth  of  the  same  organ- 
ism. 

Sections  of  the  c^ecal  ulcer  contained  enormous  aggregations  of  mi- 
crococci in  the  depths  of  the  cavity ;  the  necrotic  portion  appeared  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  these  bodies.  In  some  sections  small  colonies 
of  micrococci  were  found  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  tissue.  No  rods 
could  be  found  even  in  sections  stained  with  fuchsine,  a  stain  which 
Klein  used  in  his  investigations. 

In  sections  of  the  spleen,  stained  in  various  ways,  no  organism  could 
be  detected. 

Sections  of  the  most  congested  mesenteric  gland  revealed  no  organ- 
isms within  the  gland  tissue,  but  the  peritoneal  surface  and  its  serous 
covering  were  studded  with  micrococci,  interspersed  with  which  might 
be  seen  a  considerable  number  of  large  and  small  rods. 

Pig  No.  39  was  inoculated  July  17,  and  was  slaughtered  August  II,- 
being  at  that  time  very  severely  affected,  and  presenting  well-marked 
symptoms  of  swine  plague.  The  mesenteric  vessels  were  congested,  as 
were  those  about  the  ileo-c»cal  valve,  but  there  were  no  ulcerations  at 
this  point.  The  lungs  were  pale,  but  contained  a  number  of  dark-col- 
ored congested  patches.  There  was  no  pleural  effusion ;  the  pericardii 
cavity  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  liquid,  and  there  was  also 
slight  peritoneal  effusion. 

Cultures  of  the  pericardial  fluid  gave  a  pure  growth  of  micrococci. 
The  vacuum  tubes,  filled  with  peritoneal  fluid,  were  preserved  until 
September  2,  and  were  then  found  to  contain  large  numbers  of  miero* 
cocci,  bat  no  other  organisms. 
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A  large  number  of  observations  similar  to  the  above  have  been  made? 
and  in  all  cases  where  a  pure  cultivation  has  been  obtained  the  organ- 
ism which  multiplied  was  a  micrococcus,  and  when  the  virulence  of 
such  cultivated  micrococci  has  been  tested  by  inoculation  experiments 
typical  and  fatal  cases  of  swine  plague  have  resulted. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  E.  SALMON,  D.  V.  3f., 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

Plate  I,  Fig.  1. — ^The  trachea  of  an  adult  pheasant,  whose  death  was  caused  by  the 
gapes,  slit  open  longitudinally,  and  showing,  in  its  interior  and  attached 
to  the  mucous  memhranC;  about  thirty  pairs  of  syngames  in  vailoas  stages 
of  development  (natural  size). 

Fio.  2.— A  pair  of  syngames,  attached  with  the  mouth  of  the  male  and  that  of  the 
female  (enlarged  4  diameters). 

Fig.  3. — ^A  pair  of  syngames  enlarged  10  diameters;  A,  male ;  B^  female ;  showing  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  buccal  capsule.  In  the  female 
B  may  be  seen,  in  addition,  the  uterus  and  its  horns  filled  with  oya  and 
the  ovarian  tube  coiled  around  the  uterus  and  the  intestine.  In  the  male 
A  the  testicle  is  seen  coiled  about  the  digestive  tube. 

Fig.  4. — ^Mouth  of  a  female  syngame ;  A,  seen  £rom  its  face ;  B^  from  the  side  (enlarged 
40  diameters). 

Fig.  5. — Portion  of  the  neck  of  a  female  (enlarged  25  diameters),  showing  at  a  a  the 
cuticle  finely  striated ;  at  1)  the  subcutaneous,  fusiform,  mnscolar  fibers ; 
at  0  the  oesophagus ;  at  d  a  salivary  gland ;  and  at  e  the  anterior  extrem- 
ity of  the  intestine  into  which  the  oesophagus  opens,  and  which  is  seen 
lined  with  hepatic  cells. 

Plate  II,  Fig.  6.— Reproductive  organs  of  the  female  (enlarged  8  diameters) ;  a,  ute- 
rus ;  h  h,  uterine  horns ;  c  o,  oviducts  or  Fallopian  tubes ;  d  d,  ^varies. 

Fig.  7. — Reproductive  organs  of  male  (enlarged  20  diameters) ;  a,  spicules;  5,  sper- 
matic canal ;  o,  vesicula  seminalis ;  d,  testes. 

Fig.  8. — Ova  in  dififerent  stages  of  development  (enlarged  260  diameters).  A,  vltellus, 
segmented  aud  muriform ;  B,  ovum  with  granular  vitellus,  becoming  con- 
stricted at  its  middle,  the  embryo  developing  laterally ;  C,  ovum  with 
embryo  fully  developed,  folded  like  the  figure  8 ;  D,  ovum  with  the  valves 
at  the  extremities  detached,  and  the  embryo  emerging. 

Fig.  9. — ^Embryo  directly  after  leaving  the  egg  (enlarged  260  diameters). 

Fig.  10. — Embryo  somewhat  older,  undergoing  the  first  molt  (same  enlargemeirt}. 

Fig.  11.— Nymph  (enlarged  100  diameters) ;  a,  rudiment  of  the  genital  organ. 
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THE   GAPE -WORM  OF  FOWIjS- 

Syngamus  trachealis  (v.Siebold)  -  Sclerostoma  syngamus  (  Oiesing) 


THE   GAPE -WORM  OF  FOWLS, 
Synqamus  trachealis  (v  Siebold.)  -  Sclerosloma  syngamus  (  Di 


THE  GAPE  DISEASE  OF  FOWLS,  AND  THE  PARASITE 

BY  W^CH  IT  IS  CAUSED. 


MSMOIB  ON  A  VERMINOUS  EPIZOOTIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  PHEA8ANTRIE8*  AND  ON 
THE  PARASITE  WHICH  CAUSES  IT,  THE  STNQAMU8  TRA0HBALI8  (SIEB.),  SOLBR- 
OSTOMA  SYNQAMUS  {DIES.),  BY  M.  P.  MEONIN,  LAVREATE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
(ACADEMIE  DBS  SCIENCES),  MEMBER  OF  THE  SOCI^TE  DE  BIOLOQIE,  HONORARY 
ASSOCIATE  OF  THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE  OF  LONDON,  ETC. 

• 

[Translated  by  Dr.  Theobald  Smith.] 

For  several  years  past  the  pheasantries  of  the  hunting  forests  of 
France  have  been  ravaged  by  a  most  destructive  malady,  which  has 
killed  the  fowls  by  the  hundreds  and  even  thousands.  The  cause  is  a 
parasite,  a  so-called  red  worm,  which  develops  in  the  trachea  of  birds 
and  finally  suffocates  them.  Particularly  the  young  subjects,  from  six 
weeks  to  three  months  of  age,  are  apt  to  be  the  victims,  although  adults 
by  no  means  are  always  spared.  The  chief  symptoms  of  this  affection 
are  a  suppressed  or  aborted  cough  and  a  characteristic  gaping,  whence 
is  derived  the  English  name  <'  gapes.''  It  appears  to  have  been  ob- 
served long  ago  in  England  and  America,  whilst  with  us  it  has  not  yet 
•been  studied,  a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  introduced 
from  England,  and  that  we  owe  its  introduction  to  commerce  by  which 
the  hunting  grounds  have  been  restocked. 

I  investigated  this  disease  on  the  site  of  its  activity  in  the  inclosures  of 
the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  in  1878  and  1879.  I  received  many  cadavers 
•iiilled  by  the  red  worm  from  different  localities  of  central  and  northern 
France;  from  the  poultry-yard  of  Baron  Rothschild,  at  Bambouillet,  where 
the  daily  losses  amounted  to  1,200 ;  from  M.  de  Janz6,  of  Gk>umay ;  from 
the  duchess  de  la  Rochefoucault,  at  Moutmirail :  from  the  inclosures 
at  Ghauteau-neuf,  and  from  various  localities  of  Loiret  and  de  I'Indre. 
Finally  a  dispatch,  in  October,  1880,  informed  me  that  the  epidemic 
had  appeared  in  the  royal  pheasantries  at  Turin,  and  was  threatening 
to  do  much  mischief. 

This  disease  is  not  at  present  raging  on  the  continent  only.  For  ten 
years  it  has  been  the  cause  of  severe  losses  in  England.  Dr.  Orisp 
estimates  that  the  red  worm  destroys  annually  half  a  million  chickens, 
excluding  pheasants  and  partridges,  so  that  he  says  it  would  be  of 
truly  national  importance  to  find  the  means  of  preventing  the  invasion 
of  this  red  worm  or  of  destroying  it.*  Furthermore,  the  following 
statement  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Loudon  Ento- 
mological Society,  October  1, 1879  : 

The  president  annonnced  that  Lord  Walsincham,  in  conjunction  with  other  gentle- 
moD,  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  council  the  sum  of  £100  to  bo  awarded  in  two 
prizes  of  £50  each  for  the  loUowing  sabjects : 

1.  The  best  and  most  complete  life  history  of  Scleroatoma  syngamuSf  supposed  to 
produce  the  so-eaUed  gapes  in  i>oultry,  game,  and  other  birds. 

*  This  monograph,  finished  November,  1880,  has  reference  to  the  epidemics  in  the 
pheasantries  of  France. 
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2.  The  best  and  most  complete  life  history  of  Stronrj'flus  pergradlia  (Cob.),  snpposed 
to  produce  the  grouse  disease. 

No  life  history  would  be  considered  satisfactory  unless  the  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment were  observed  and  recorded ;  the  competition  was  open  to  naturalists  of 
all  nationalities.  Essays  in  English,  German,  or  French  were  to  be  sent  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  society  on  or  before  October  15,  1882. 

Although  birds  only  are  concerned  in  this  matter,  it  is  obvious  tHat 
the  economic  interest  involved  in  a  solution  of  the  questiops  oou- 
cerning  the  gapes  is  sufficiently  great.  Th&scientific  interest  is  no  less 
so,  because  there  are  to  be  determined  not  only  the  zoological  position  of 
the  worm  under  consideration,  and  its  role  in  the  terrible  disease  which 
destroys  the  gallinaceans,  both  domestic  and  wild,  but  also  its  mode  of 
I'eproduction,  a  point  hitherto  entirely  unknown. 

This  is  the  sutgect  of  the  present  memoir,  a  memoir  iu  which  I  be- 
lieve I  have  cleared  up  all  the  pending  questions  upon  the  zoolocioal 
position  of  the  red  worm,  on  its  anatomy  and  physiology,  on  its  r6l^  as 
a  cause  of  the  gapes,  finally  on  its  embryogeny  and  metamorphosis, 
and  consequently  upon  its  moile  of  propagation,  and  u])on  the  best 
means  of  preventing  its  multiplication  and  arresting  its  ravages. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  first  mention  of  this  disease  was  made  by  Dr.  Wiesenthal,  who 
observed  it  in  1799,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  among  hens  and  turl^eys.t  In 
180G,  1807,  and  1809,  Georges  Montagu|  saw  this  epizootic  among  diiek- 
ens  in  England.  He  believed  that  of  all  the  birds  of  the  i>oultry  yard 
only  the  hen  could  be  its  victim,  because  he  observed  that  the  turkeys 
and  ducks  living  with  the  infested  hens  were  not  attacked.  He  obr 
served  the  same  malady  in  young  pheasants  at  a  time  when  they  as- 
sume the  livery  which  distinguishes  the  two  sexes,  and  in  partridges* 
whether  the  locality  was  elevated  or  low  and  humid. 

Both  Wiesenthal  and  Montagu  recognized  that  this  disease  was  caused 
by  worms  occupying  the  trachea  and  extending  occasionally  to  the  phar- 
ynx, but  never  as  far  as  the  lungs.  They  found  as  many  as  twenty  at- 
tached to  the  mucous  membrane,  which,  together  with  the  lungs,  was 
in  an  inflamed  condition.  These  entozoa,  acting  finally  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  passage  of  air,  produced  death  by  as])hyxia. 

Wiesenthal  did  not  occupy  himself  with  the  specific  determination  of 
the  worm,  but  Montagu  regarded  it  as  a  distome,  a  fasciola  (fluke)  of  a 
particular  kind,  having  a  round  cylindrical  body  with  two  sucking 
disks,  borne  on  two  peduncles  of  unequal  length. 

Rudolphi*  and  the  authors  of  his  time  continued  to  regard  the  cause 
of  the  gapes  in  the  gallinaceans  as  a  distome,  and  included  it  in  the  spe- 
cies DMoma  lineare  (Rud.). 

Shortly  after,  helmiuthologists  discovered,  upon  a  variety  of  birds,  a 
curious  parasite  likewise  inhabiting  the  trachea,  but  this  time  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  nematodes,  and  especially  characterized  by  the  sin- 
gular habit  of  permanent  union  of  the  sexes.  Siebold  t  made  it  the  type 
of  a  new  genus— the  genus  Syngamns  ;  later,  however,  yielding  to  the 
observations  of'Nathusins,  he  lenonnced  his  first  idea  and  united  this 
helminth  with  the  strongyli  in  naming  it  tSfyonfjjfhfstrarhcalis.i 

After  the  creation  of  the  genus  Merosioma  by  l)ujanlij»,  in  which  this 
author  unites  the  old  stroDgyli  possessin;^  a  nioutli  wliich  is  iU'med  with 

*Path.So('ictif  of  London,  October  15,  167*2,  nml  Vf/f.  Tinn'^,  \f<7'2,  ji.  471. 
\Medical  and'  rfifHunl  Journal  Cl7l>0\  II,  p.  *.iJM. 

tAccouut  of  a  «peoJe8  of  faBcioIa  which  iufewtH  the  tvftchca  of  poultry,  with  a  mode  of 
cure,  Trana,  of  the  iVernerian  NaL  Hist,  Society ,  I  (1811),  p.  lUu. 
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a  tough  coriaceous  capsule,  Diesing  placed  iu  it  the  Stronfiylus  trachealia 
of  Nathusius  under  the  nauje  of  Sclerotttoma  syngamu^,  fiually  Dujar^ 
diu§  restored  for  this  parasite  the  old  genus  Syngamus  of  Siebold,  and 
gave  it  the  old  specific  name  of  Syngamus  trachealis  of  the  same  author. 
Dujardin  ascribes  to  the  genus  Syngamus  the  following  characters : 

Worms  ordinarily  coupled  in  a  permanent  manner  or  by  union  of  thfi  Int^gumente ; 
the  male,  cylindrical,  much  smaller  than  th«  irregularly  cylindrical  female,  with  con- 
stricted neck  and  tail  tapering  to  a  point ;  head  globular,  large,  supported  by  an  in- 
ternal corneous  capsule  ;  mouth  large,  irregularly  rounded,  ^ith  six  or  seven  broad- 
ened lobes;  pharynx  provided  with  fleshy  papillaB;  integnment  folded  or  wrinkled 
without  regular  strife.  The  male  has  a  truncated  tail,  the  latter  provided  with  a  mem- 
branous expansion  which  fastens  itself  to  the  integument  of  the  female.  The  female 
has  the  tail  conical,  elongated ;  vulva  situated  anteriorly  »t  the  l)<is^  of  the  constric- 
tion forming  the  neck  ;  eggs  large,  elliptical. 

The  following,  according  to  the  same  author,  are  the  characters  of 
the  only  species,  Syngamtis  trachealis^  which  this  genus  includes : 

Body  soft,  colored  bright  red  by  a  liquid  interposed  between  the  viscera.  Male  4 
to  4.5™'"  (.157— .177  inch) long;  .4™™  (.016  inch)  wide;  enlaraed,  obliquely  truucated 
head  about  .7"™  (.028  inch)  broad.  Tail  termin^^ted  obliquely  by  a  convex,  unilate- 
ral, membranous  sac  or  bursa  .25  to  .S***™  (.009  to  .0X2  ipch)  lopg^  attached  to  the 
superior  border  of  the  vulva  of  the  female  and  supported  b^  12  to  15  equal  rays.  Fe- 
male 13™™  (.512  inch)  long  ;  .3  to  1™™  (.01  to  .04  inch)  broad,  irregularly  folded  and 
wrinkled;  head  1.3""^  (.05  inch)  broad;  tail  resemblipg  an  elongated  cone;  anus 
1.2W™  (.047  inch)  from  extremity ;  projecting  vulva  at  the  base  of  a  neck  1.5  to  2™°* 
(.058  to  .08  inch)  long,  inclined  to  one  side ;  eggs  smooth,  elliptical,  .087  to  .0^*^™ 
f  .0034  to  .0036  inch)  long,  with  a  short  terminal  neck. 

Dujardin  found  the  Syngamtis  trachealia  to  the  number  of  five  pairs  in 
tlie  trachea  of  two  magpies  {Corvvs  pica)  at  Beones.  He  was  able  to 
determine  that  even  a^er  maceration  the  male  could  ^ot  be  separated 
from  the  female  without  rupture  of  the  integumeute. 

This  parasite  has  been  found  by  IN^athusius  either  iu  Germany  or  iu 
England  within  the  trachea  of  the  following  species :  The  swift  {Cypse- 
lu8  apm)y  the  starling  (Sturnus  vulgari8)j  the  green  woodpecker  (Pious 
viridi8)y  the  pheasant  cock  (Phasianus  gaUtis),  and  tbe  black  stork  {Oi- 
conia  nigra)^  granting  that  it  was  the  same  species.  ^ 

What  relation  exists  between  the  two  parasites  of  the  bird's  trachea 
spoken  of  above — the  fasciola  of  Montagu,  tbe  cause  of  the  gapes,  and 
the  SyngamtLS  of  Siebold? 

Dujardin  and  Diesing  regarded  as  entirely  erroneous  the  classifica- 
tion among  the  distomesof  the  parasite  found  by  Montagu  in  the  trachea 
of  birds  affected  with  the  gapes.  This  parasite  was  to  them  none  other 
than  the  Syngamus^  but  as  they  did  not  enter  into  any  details  concern- 
ing the  accidents  which  it  is  liable  to  produce,  some  doubts  appear  to 
have  remained  in  the  minds  of  French  helminthologists  concerning  this 
assimilation.  For  we  read  iu  M.  Davaine's  treatise  on  Entozoa  (2d  ed. 
p.  37)  the  following  statement  concerning  the  parasites  which  cause  the 
gapes  among  the  Gallinae : 

These  entozoa,  which  for  a  long  time  have  been  referred  to  the  distomee,  are  proba- 
bly identical  with  'the  Sderonioma  syngamus,  a  nematode  worm,  to  which  the  perma- 
nent union  of  male  and  female  has  given  a  particular  physiognomy  which  has  de- 
ceived the  earlier  observers. 

The  word  "  probably,^  in  the  above  extract  well  indicates  that  for  M. 
Davaine  there  was  as  yet  no  certainty  that  the  gapes  was  caused  by 
the  Syngamus  trachealia  ;  there  was  only  a  probability.    Moreover,  in 

^Synops.  pp.  414,  415. 

\  Arohivf.  XaturgeschichteyWiegmskjm  (1835),  p.  1. 

tL.  c.,  1836. 

$  Histoire  naU  dcs  helminthea  i»  stdtea  d  Buffon,    Roret,  Paris,  1845,  p.  260, 
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the  latest,  fullest,  and  most  noteworthy  article  which  has  api>eared  in 
France  on  the  subject  of  helminthology  as  applied  to  domestic  ani- 
mals,* the  author,  M.  Baillet,  without  saying  a  single  word  about  the 
terrible  disease,  the  gapes,  with  which  in  fact  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
acquainted,  limits  himself  to  noting  the  existence  of  Syngamus  by  the 
following  sentence : 

Before  concluding  the  tribe  of  sclerostomes,  we  will  mention  the  genus  Sifngamua 
(Siebold),  a  parasite  of  various  birds  which  has  been  occasionaUy  observed  in  the 
trachea  of  the  cock  and  the  hen. 

This  is  all  he  says  of  this  parasite.  Tip  to  the  present,  then,  there 
have  been  only  vague  conceptions  or  none  at  all,  concerning  the  patho- 
genic action  of  syngamns.t  Even  its  natural  history  is  poorly  known, 
since  in  a  remarkable  monograph  on  a  new  nematode  of  tibie  genus  Red- 
rurisX  Prof.  E.  Perrier,  citing  incidently  the  helminths  which  present  the 
I>eculiarity  of  a  male  united  permanently  to  a  female,  says,  concerning 
the  parasite  under  discussion,  page  6 : 

Among  the  nematodes  of  the  genus  Syngamus  the  male  lives  attached  to  tibie  female 
by  means  of  a  caudal  sucking  disk  and  tioinea  himself  about  her  as  doe$  the  male  ef 
Medrtde, 

This  last  statement  italicized  contains  an  error  which  proves  that  M. 
Perrier  had  not  yet  seen  the  syngames  in  the  position  which  they  occupy 
in  the  trachea,  for  the  male  is  never  coiled  about  the  female,  as  we  will 
show  further  on,  and  as  we  have  enabled  M.  Perrier  to  demonstrate  for 
himself. 

We  are  now  permitted  to  say,  after  having  studied  the  gapes  in  the 
various  pheasantries  of  central  France,  and  the  environments  of  Paris, 
where  this  terrible  epizootic  has  claimed  thousands  of  victims,  that  we 
know  positively  that  the  parasite  which  causes  it,  the  so-called  forked- 
worm,  or  red  worm  of  the  pheasant  breeders,  is  none  other  than  tiie 
Syngamus  trctchealis^  and  by  no  means  a  distome ;  we  know  that  it  cor- 
responds entirely  with  the  general  characters  traced  by  Di\jardin  and 
Oobbold,  if  we  except  a  considerable  number  of  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical details  which  we  have  to  add  or  to  rectify,  and  its  migrations 
and  habits  which  have  thus  far  remained  wholly  undescribed.  There 
was  complete  ignorance  of  its  mode  of  development,  reproduction,  and 
its  transmigrations.  All  these  we  have  been  able  to  follow  experiment- 
ally or  in  the  poultry-yards,  and  hence  to  deduce  the  most  rational  in- 
dications to  combat  the  gapes  successfully  and  to  arrest  its  spread. 
Experience  has  fully  confirmed  our  deductions. 

ZOOLOGICAL  AND  ANATOMICAL  DESCRIPTION. 

We  must,  at  first,  rectify  the  diagnosis  of  the  genus  and  species  as 
given  by  the  authors,  because  it  appears  to  us  faulty,  especially  in 
Siat  which  refers  to  the  mouth-parts.  We  present  the  loUowing  diag- 
nosis of  the  genus : 

Mouth  large,  supported  by  a  hollow,  hemispherical,  chitinous  capsule, 
its  background  furnished  with  six  or  seven  chitinous,  cutting  papill» } 
border  thick  and  turned  back  (retroussi)^  cut  into  six  symmetrical  lobes, 
united  to  the  integument  by  its  entire  external  face,  and  furnished  by 
itwith  four  equal  membranous  lips,  which  form  a  prolongation  to  the  lobed 
border  of  the  capsule.    To  this  they  are  united  by  four  bands,  which 

*  Article  Hehninthe,  Diet,  V4t&rin,  of  Bonley  and  Keynal,  vol.  IJI.  Paris,  1866. 
t  According  to  Oobbold  the  Syngamue  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  gapes. 
t  Nouvellee  Archives  da  Museum,  vol.  YIL,  Paris,  1871. 
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attach  the  commissures  of  the  lips  to  the  four  deeper  notches  between 
the  lobes  of  the  capsule.  Female  fixed  by  its  mouth  to  the  tracheal 
mucous  membrane  of  its  host ;  the  male  likewise  attached  by  its  mouth 
to  the  same  mucous  membrane  and  united  immovably  by  its  caudal 
bursa  to  the  vulva  of  the  female,  around  which  it  is  soldered,  as  it  were« 
The  two  spicules  equal,  contiguous,  extremely  fine,  and  very  abort 
Ova  provided  with  a  valve  at  each  end  of  the  longer  axis.  The  eel-like 
embryos  are  developed  within  the  uterus  of  the  female  whence  they 
emerge  only  at  the  death  of  the  latter.  Cuticle,  with  very  delicate 
striffi,  disappearing  with  age,  but  persisting  in  the  cervical  region. 

Are  there  several  species  of  Syngamus  f  Up  to  the  present  time  hel- 
minthologists  have  agreed  to  admit  but  a  single  species,  the  Syngamus 
trachealis  of  Siebold ;  but  the  characters  which  they  attribute  to  it  differ 
in  certain  points  firom  those  of  the  species  which  we  have  studied  as  in- 
festing the  pheasants  i^  France.  Thus  the  latter  attains  twice  the 
dimensions  given  by  Dujardin.  The  head  of  the  male,  says  this  ob- 
server, is  obliquely  truncated,  while  in  the  species  examined  by  us  it 
is  squarely  terminal.  The  tail  of  the  female,  Dujardin  continues,  is  an 
elongated  cone  and  the  anus  1.2°»"*  (.047  inch)  from  the  extremily. 
while  in  the  parasite  of  our  pheasants  the  tail  is  either  abruptly  conical 
or  rounded  like  a  stump  and  pointed  ;  in  other  words,  it  has  the  form 
of  a  cylindro-conical  appendage,  springing  from  the  middle  of  the 
rounded  posterior  extremity  (Plate  I,  Fig.  3) ;  the  anus  opens  at  the 
base  of  this  small  tail,  which  is  not  more  than  .1  to  .2°*°^  (.004  to  .008 
iuches)  long. 

Unless  there  was  some  error  of  observation,  or  some  typographical 
n^istake  in  the  figures,  or  unless  Dujardin  had  not  seen  the  highest 
degree  of  development  which  the  syngames  attain,  the  parasite  of  the 
pheasant  would  constitute  a  distinct  species,  or  at  least  a  variety. 

Without  wishing  to  decide  this  question,  which  is  only  possible  by 
making  a  direct  comparison  of  the  individuals  found  on  different  species 
of  birds,  we  shall  give  the  diagnosis  of  Syngamus  trachealis  after  the 
species  or  variety  which  infests  the  pheasants  before  offering  a  detailed 
description. 

Body  cylindrical,  becomiug  with  age,  in  the  female  only,  more  or  less 
sinuous  or  torulose ;  colored  bright  red  by  the  coloring  matter  of  the  ab- 
sorbed blood  which  tinges  the  nutritive  fluid  interposed  between  the 
organs. 

Male  2°>"»  (.079  inch)  long  and  .2°»°»  (.0078  inch)  broad  at  the  beginning 
of  union  with  the  female,  and  reaching  a  length  of  6°^°^  (.236  inch)  and 
a  breadth  of  .5™"  (.02  inch)  at  the  end  of  ovulation.  Body  always  cylin- 
drical, surpassed  in  its  diameter  by  that  of  the  liead  by  .2°*°»  to  .3°*™ 
(.0078 — .012 inch);  posterior  extremity  slightly  club  shaped,  inclined,  ob- 
lique, terminated  by  a  membranous  bell-shaped  sac  or  bursa,  higher 
anteriorly  than  posteriorly,  where  it  is  cleft  and  notched  along  its  entire 
height,  supported  by  twelve  simple  rays,  united  to  the  vulva. 

Fetnale  about  S*"*"  (.197  inch)  long  and  .35°>">  (.0137  inch)  broad  at  the 
beginning  of  copulation,  attaining  a  length  of  20""  to  22""  (-787 — .866 
inch),  and  a  breadth  at  the  middle  of  the  body  of  1.1""  (.043  inch)  at 
the  end  of  ovulation ;  body  at  first  cylindrical  with  delicately  striated 
integument,  becoming  later  more  or  less  sinuous,  torulose,  and  smooth, 
the  strise  persisting  only  in  the  cervical  region.  Head  1""  (.039  inch), 
broad  at  the  period  of  complete  development,  surpassing  the  diameter 
of  the  neck  by  .2""  (.0078  inch),  which  is  itself  smaller  by  ^""  (.0118 
inch)  than  the  diameter  of  the  middle  of  the  body.  Vulva  springing 
from  the  base  of  an  inclined  neck,  which  is  L6""  to  3""  (.059 — ^.118  inch) 

18  A— '84 
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long.  Ova  innumerable,  smooth,  elliptical,  .085«"  to  .09°^  (.0033— .0035 
inch)  long,  and  .05™™  (.002  inch)  broad,  each  pole  closed  by  a  hood-like, 
hemispherical  valve,  which  becomes  entirely  detached  at  the  time  of 
hatching.  Embryos  eel-like,  developed  in  the  body  of  the  female,  which 
sets  them  at  liberty  only  by  its  death  and  the  destruction  of  its  l>ody; 
at  birth  they  measure  .28™™  (.011  inch). 

HaMtat  of  the  adults. — Trachea  of  i)hea8ants. 

We  shall  now  study  in  detail  the  various  parts  of  the  body  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

1.  The  general  envelope  of  the  body,  consisting  of  the  cuticle  and  the 
muscular  layer  lining  it ;  2,  the  digestive  tube  with  its  accessory  parts; 
3,  the  nervous  system  ;  4,  the  system  of  excretory  vessels ;  5,  the  male 
and  female  genital  apparatus  as  it  exists  in  the  most  highly  developed 
adults. 

Body  envelope. — The  cuticle  (Plate  I,  Fig.  5,  a,  a)  is  very  thin,  about 
.05™™  (.002  inch)  thick,  diaphanous,  in  appearance  homogeneous,  for  we 
have  been  unable  to  distinguish  several  layers,  as  has  been  done  with 
the  larger  nematodes.  In  young  subjects  it  bears  fine  transverse  strise, 
but  in  old  and  united  pairs  of  which  the  female  is  bearing  eggs^  and  es- 
pecially when  thesf  eggs  contain  well-developed  embryos,  the  stri»  of  the 
trunk  are  completely  effaced,  but  persist  on  the  neck,  where  they  can 
l)e  best  seen  in  the  female,  in  which  they  are  .087™™  (.0034  inch)  apart, 
each  fourth  or  fifth  being  deeper  than  the  rest.  Around  the  mouth  the 
cuticle  expands  like  a  collar  or  gamopetalous  corolla,  with  four  equal 
rounded  divisions  forming  four  lips.  At  the  same  time  it  furnishes  a 
broad  margin  to  the  thick  and  scalloped  border  of  the  buccal  armature. 
In.  the  male  the  cuticle  goes  to  form  the  caudal,  bell-shaped  bursa, 
which  is  cleft  posteriorly  and  longer  anteriorly,  the  latter  aspect  being 
probably  the  true  dorsal  aspect  of  the  worm.  This  bursa  is  supported 
by  six  simple  rays  on  each  side.  It  caps  the  hemispherically  projecting 
vulva  of  the  female  and  is  united  to  it  so  intimately  that  even  a^r  the 
death  of  the  worms  and  their  maceration  in  w<ater  it  becomes  torn  be- 
fore it  can  be  separated  from  the  vulva. 

The  muscular  layer  which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  cuticle 
forms  four  longitudinal  bands,  as  among  the  other  nematoid  worms,  two 
dorsal  and  two  ventral,  separated  from  each  other  by  four  linear  inter- 
vals. These  muscular  tracts  are  very  delicate  and  pNBrmlt  the  internal 
organs  to  be  seen  through  them.  Only  the  superficial  layer  is  distin- 
guishable. It  consists  of  longitudinal  fusiform  fibers  f  Plate  I,  Fig.  5,  h) 
and  is  lined  with  parenchymatous  cells,  which  may  oe  regarded  as  a 
deeper  muscular  layer. 

Digestive  apparatus, — In  the  digestive  tract  three  regions  may  be  dis- 
tinguished— the  mouth,  the  oisophagus,  and  the  intestine. 

The  mouth  (Plate  I,  Fig.  4,  A^  B)  opens  on  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  body.  It  is  surrounded  by  four  equal  symmetrical  lips  already  de- 
scribed. At  the  four  commissures  of  these  lips  may  be  seen  four  stoong 
bands  or  nervures,  which  unite  the  membraneous  labial  circle  to  the  cori- 
aceous armature  of  the  mouth.  This  armature,  made  up  of  brown  chi- 
tine,  has  the  form  of  a  complete  hemispherical  capsule  or  cupnle,  the 
thick  border  of  which  is  divided  into  symmetrical  but  unequtd  lobes. 
These  consist  of  two  large  lateral  lobes,  eaoh  corresponding  to  a  lip, 
two  small  anterior  ones  corresponding  to  the  anterior  lip  and  two  small 
posterior  corresponding  to  the  posterior  lip.  At  the  opposite  and  sym- 
metrical notches  at  the  extremities  of  the  large  lateral  lobes  are  in- 
serted the  bands  or  ligaments  which  separate  or  which  unite  the  mem- 
branous lips.     The  bottom  or  background  of  the  buccal  cavity  is  s 
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trae  pharyBX,  to  which  is  attaohod  the  superior  end  of  the  (B8ophagus. 
It  is  pieroed  by  a  round  aperture  opening  into  the  (Esophageal  cavity. 
On  the  periphery  of  this  opening  are  disposed  six,  sometimes  seven^  radi- 
ating papillffi,  hard  like  the  capsule  itself,  with  dorsal  cutting  edges. 
They  are  real  fixed  lancets,  performing  a  fanction  similar  to  those  of 
the  surgical  instrument  known  under  the  name  of  bdellometer  of  Scar- 
landi^re. 

The  (esophagus  (Plate  1,  Fig.  5,  c)  is  relatively  short,  extending 
from  the  pharynx  to  the  middle  of  the  neck;  it  is  club-shaped  and  very 
thick.  Its  lumen  appears  to  us  tetraquetral  rather  than  triquetral,  as 
among  other  nematoid  worms.  In  fact,  thepharjmgeal  insertion  of  the 
tube  is  crucial,  <.  «.,  with  four,  not  three,  branches  (Plate  I,  Fig.  4,  A). 
The  mucous  membrane  is  surrounded  by  a  longitudinal  muscular  layer, 
which,  in  turn,  is  enveloped  by  a  layer  of  very  stout  radiating  fibers, 
longer  iuferiorly.    The  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  structureless  membrane. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  intestine  into  which  the  OBSophagus  opens  is 
very  wide.  It  is  continued  by  a  straight,  vride,  cylindrical  tube,  lined,  in 
its  entire  extent,  with  brownish,  distinctly  nucleated  cells,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  short  oblique  rectum,  having  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone. 
The  anus  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  very  short  tail  which  measures 
only  1.  to  .3°*°*  (.004 — .OOSinch)  in  length.  It  api>ears  to  open  most  com- 
monly ou  the  dorsal  aspect,  that  aspect  which  is  opposite  to  the  incli- 
nation of  the  head  and  neck  or  to  the  vulva.  This  is  due  to  the  spiral 
twisting  of  the  female  body  when  the  uterus  is  laden  with  eggs.  The 
anus  of  the  male  opens  near  the  notching  of  the  caudal  bursa  posteriorly. 
This  shows  that  in  the  male  also  the  ventral  aspect  is  uppermost,  which 
in  the  female  is  indicated  by  the  vulva.  In  both  sexes  the  anus  is  very 
small;  and  in  fact  an  animal  food,  made  up  of  the  blood  of  the  host, 
ought  to  furnish  a  very  small  quantity  of  solid  waste. 

Nerv(yu9  system. — ^The  nervous  system  of  Syngamus  tradiealiSj  like 
that  of  the  larger  number  of  the  higher  nematodes,  consists  of  a 
flattened  ganglion  forming  a  collar  about  the  oesophagus,  and  giving  off 
four  quite  symmetrical  cords  anteriorly  andfour  posteriorly.  The  former 
pass  to  the  mouth  parts,  the  latter  to  the  digestive  and  reproductive 
organs. 

Secretory  apparatus. — The  most  eminent  helminthologists,  among  them 
Bastian,  Schneider,  and  £.  Perrier,  have  seen  in  certain  nematodes 
secretory  structures  composed  of  utricles  sometimes  double,  provided 
with  a  canal  which  opens  on  the  skin  in  the  middle  of  a  papilla.  These 
stractures  have  been  observed  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body 
in  the  male,  and  in  the  region  of  the  neck  in  both  sexes.  We  have 
sought  them  without  success  in  the  Syngamus  of  the  pheasants.  Once, 
however,  we  saw,  quite  distinctly,  an  oblique  canal  opening  on  the  skin 
a  little  below  the  (esophageal  nervous  ring  and  arising  from  a  glandular 
mass  situated  in  the  region,  where,  in  Plate  I,  Fig.  5,  we  have  shown 
the  position  of  the  longitudinal  fusiform  muscul^  fibers.  Along  the 
(esophagus  and  under  the  same  muscular  layers  there  is  situat^  an 
elongated  club-shaped  gland,  which  opens  at  the  base  of  the  pharyngeal 
i^apsule  (Plate  I,  Fig.  5,  d).  This  is  a  true  salivary  gland ;  its  walls  are 
lined  with  ovoid,  doubly-nucleated  cells. 

Reproductive  apparatus :  Oenital  orgaiis  of  the  male  (Plate  II,  Fig. 
7). — In  the  nematodes  generally  the  testes  consist  of  a  long  tube  uni- 
formly cylindrical  in  its  whole  extent  from  .1  to  .2^*  (.004--* .008  mvM) 
in  diameter.  In  the  male  syngame  of  the  pheasants  it  presenli^l 
quite  characteristic  differences  from  the  known  t^e.  It  is  possible  to 
fi»ee,  through  the  translucent  tissues  of  the  body,  ^p^  ;still  better  when 
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the  testicle  has  been  forced  out  of  the  body  of  the  worm,  a  large,  abrapt 
expansion  of  the  tube  1°"°^  (.04  inch)  from  its  inferior  termination. 
This  bag-pipe-like  enlargement  gradually  contracts  anteriorly  and  oon- 
tinues  as  a  cylindrical  tube  slightly  narrower  than  at  its  commencement 
At  the  middle  of  the  worm's  body  it  twines  about  the  intestine,  then  re- 
descends  and  terminates  in  a  culrde-sac  near  the  i>osterior  extremity. 
The  disposition  of  this  seminiferous  tube  may  be  better  seen  when,  by 
a  fortunate  compression,  or  a  patient  dissection,  it  has  been  forced  out 
of  the  body.  The  three  portions  of  which  it  is  comx>o8ed  may  then  be 
readily  distinguished :  the  first  as  a  vas  deferens,  the  second  as  a  vesi- 
cula  seminalis,  and  the  third  (which  coils  about  the  intestine)  as  the  tes- 
ticle proper.  The  latter  is  filled  with  an  opaque,  amorphous  substance, 
tiiecontents  of  the  vesicula  seminalis  and  the  vas  deferens  being  likewise 
opaque  but  segmented  into  granular  corpuscles  of  very  varying  forms, 
having  each  a  nucleus  of  .01  to  .03°*™  (.0004  —  .0012  inch)  in  diame- 
ter. These  are  the  spermatozpids.  The  vas  deferens,  about  .075°*™ 
(.003  inch)  in  diameter,  opens  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body 
in  the  center  of  the  caudal  bursa,  between  two  very  small,  short,  ahd 
nearly  straight  spicules,  the  extremities  of  which  rest  immovably  in  the 
vagina  of  the  female.  The  vesicula  seminalis,  enlarged  in  the  form  of 
a  pear,  has  its  walls  made  up  of  muscular  fibers  which  are  all  obliquely 
placed  and  inserted  into  a  longitudinal  raph6  like  the  barbs  of  a  feather 
into  the  shaft.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  undoubtedly  is  to  cause 
the  expulsion  of  the  spermatozoids  and  their  projection  Into  the  vagina 
of  the  female,  the  long  duration  of  this  function  requiring  a  special  and 
powerful  apparatus. 

Ftmale  genital  ap2>aratu8  (Plate  11,  Fig.  6). — As  in  almost  all  nema- 
todes, the  female  generative  organs  comprise  a  uterus  with  two  long 
branches  narrowing  abruptly  into  a  tubular  portion,  the  ovary  proper. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  bag-pipe-like  swelling  near  the 
commencement  of  the  ovary  which  E.  Perrier  has  seen  in  the  Hedruris 
armatay  and  which  he  calls  the  copulation  pouch  (vesicula  copulatrix). 
Neither  this  pouch  nor  anything  similar  to  it  exists  in  the  syngame. 

The  vulva,  as  has  been  stated,  is  a  small  opening  pierced  through  the 
summit  of  a  hemispherical  papilla  which  is  permanently  covered  by  the 
caudal  bursa  of  the  male.  The  vagina,  the  canal  which  penetrates  the 
papilla,  is  very  narrow.  Lodging  the  spicules  of  the  male  it  serves  as  a 
passage  for  the  spermatozoids  which  the  male  pours  into  it  during  h^s 
entire  adult  existence.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  it  never  ful- 
fills the  function  of  oviduct,  since  the  inseparable  union  of  male  and  fe- 
male renders  the  discharge  of  ova  through  the  vagina  impossible. 

The  vagina  is  continued  into  a  short,  enlarged  uterus,  about  .0°^  (.024 
inch)  long  and  broad,  which  divides  into  two  long  cylindrical  horns, 
having  a  diameter  of  .3°*™  (.012  inch)  at  the  base  and  .25°*"  (.009  inch) 
at  the  apex.  They  are  about  three  times  as  long  as  the  intestine,  about 
which  they  coil  in  the  most  capricious  windings.  The  uterus  and  its 
horns  are  filled  with  ova,  the  development  of  which  proceeds  with  the 
age  of  the  worm,  as  we  shall  see  further  on.  Each  horn  at  its  apex 
contracts  abruptly  into  a  short  cone,  and  is  continued  by  a  small  tube 
about  .05°*°*  (.002  inch)  in  diameter,  which  might  be  likened  to  a  Fal- 
lopian tube.  After  a  distance  of  3"™  (.118  inch)  these  tubes  gradually 
dilate  into  tubes  of  twice  their  diameter,  filled  with  spherical,  granular 
corpuscles,  compressed  and  crowded  together  in  one  or  two  rows.  These 
are  the  ovules,  the  tubes  containing  them,  the  ovaries.  As  long  as  the 
uterine  horns,  these  tubes  are  wound  in  a  thousand  different  ways  about 
the  intestine,  then  contract  each  into  a  tube  as  narrow  as  the  FaHopian 
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tabes  (or  oviducfis),  containiug:  only  amorphous  matter,  and  lastly  ter- 
minate in  a  cul'de-sac  devoid  of  dilatation  or  enlargement. 

Amongst  the  ova  tilling  the  uterus  and  its  horns,  we  have  determined 
the  presence  of  spermatozoids  closely  resembling  those  contained  in  the 
vesicula  seminal  is  and  the  vas  deferens  of  thB  male,  but  wo  have  not 
succeeded  ili  seeing  them  elsewhere.  We  believe  that  the  fecundation 
is  effected  in  the  uterine  horni^  near  the  o\'xirian  extremity  upon  the 
ovules  brought  there  by  the  Fallopian  tubes,  since  there  is  here  no  or- 
gan similar  to  the  vesicula  copulatrix,  which  E.  Perrier  has  pointed  out 
in  the  Hedruris  armata. 

E:MtBRYOGENY  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  narrow  terminal  extremity  of  the 
ovary  is  filled  with  a  finely  granular,  amorphous,  opaque,  and  homoge- 
neous substance.  On  approaching  the  coiled  portion  of  the  ovary  tliis 
granular  matter  is  seen  to  unite  into  spherules,  which  are  the  ovules 
proper.  They  are  ranged  in  a  single  row  owing  to  the  narrow  tube,  the 
internal  diameter  of  which  they  almost  fill  up.  In  the  wider  portion  of 
the  ovary  they  range  themselves  in  two  or  three  rows.  Near  the  ovi- 
duct (Fallopian  tube)  they  first  become  slightly  ovoid,  with  a  long  di- 
ameter of  .08^^  (.003  inch),  and  they  possess  a  distinct  germinal  spot 
and  vesicle.  Still  without  shell  or  distinct  envelope,  they  are  led,  one 
by  one,  through  the  oviduct  into  the  corresponding  uterine  horn,  where 
they  find  themselves  in  contact  with  the  spermatozoids,  and  where  they 
become  inclosed  in  a  shell.  When  this  is  completed,  and  the  egg  con- 
sequently perfect,  it  presents  the  form  of  an  ellipsoid,  with  a  long  di- 
ameter of  .00"°»  (.0035  inch)  and  a  short  one  of  .05™™  (.002  inch).  The 
egg  is  not  truncated  nor  provided  with  a  neck  at  each  extremity,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  nematodes.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  at  each  pole 
a  thickening,  hemispherical  externally  and  almost  flat  witiiin  (Plate  II, 
Fig.  8,  A,  B,  C).  Tliis  is  an  actual  cover,  detaching  itself  completely 
when  the  embryo  emerges.  Only  the  empty  ovum,  therefore,  is  really 
truncated  at  its  two  extremities. 

In  the  uterine  horns  the  ova  undergo  complete  segmentation.  Their 
vitellus  divides  into  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c.,  small  spheres,  which  assume  the 
mulberry  form  (Plate  II,  Fig.  8,  A).  The  development  proceeds  in  the 
lateral  regions  of  the  egg  (Plate  II,  Fig.  8,  B),  and  at  its  close  the 
embryo  may  be  seen  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  circle  or  a  figure  of  eight. 
The  egg  is  now  .1"^™  (.004  inch)  long  and  .06™™  (.0024  inch)  broad. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  developmental  phases  of  the 
ovum  can  be  followed  out  in  every  syngame.  Only  in  case  of  the 
largest  specimens  can  this  be  done  by  examining  successively  the  genital 
organs  of  the  female,  from  the  extremity  of  the  ovaries  to  the  body  of 
the  uterus  after  they  have  been  taken  from  the  body  and  well  spread 
out.  It  is  also  possible  to  trace  the  series  of  successive  transformations 
which  the  ovule  undergoes  from  the  embryonic  to  the  perfect  state  by 
examining  a  series  of  females  from  the  moment  of  their  sexual  union 
with  the  male  to  that  of  their  greatest  development.  Thus  in  the  syn* 
games  recently  conjugated,  at  a  time  when  the  female  is  scarcely  5™"' 
(.2  inch)  long,  only  spheroidal  ovules  are  found  in  the  uterus  aQd  its 
appendages,  which  are  very  short,  but  slightly  developed,  and  not  dis- 
tinct from  the  ovaries,  their  diameters  being  the  same.  When  the 
female  has  reached  a  length  of  I^™  (.4  inch),  the  uterus  and  its  horns, 
now  quite  distinct,  contain  eggu  fully  formed  and  inclosed  in  a  shell, 
but  the  vitellus  is  not  yet  segmented.    When  the  body  is  15™™  (.59 
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inch)  long  the  vitelluH  is  already  segmented,  aud  has  even  passed 
beyond  the  morala  stage,  as  many  of  the  eggs^  particularly  in  the  body 
of  the  uterus,  reveal  the  emi)ryo  in  process  of  development.  Finally, 
when  a  length  of  20  to  22^""'  (.787-.860  inch)  has  been  reached,  egg« 
containing  tnlly  formed  einbryos,  rolled  np  and  moving  within  their 
narrow  prison,  are  observed  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  uterus.  At  Uiis 
period  they  may  be  forced  out  of  the  shell  by  pressure  between  two 
glass  slides ;  the  covers  at  the  extremities  detach  themselves  completely 
and  the  embryo  emerges  through  either  opening.  When  it  leaves  tlie 
egg  spontaneously,  an  act  we  have  frequently  observed  in  the  water, 
the  cephalic  extremity  always  emerges  first. 

The  embryo,  on  leaving  the  eggy  exactly  resembles  an  agamous  an- 
guillula  (Plate  U,  Fig.  8,  D).  It  is  about  .28™"*  (.011  inch)  long,  and 
has  a  diameter  of  .Ol3°>'>'  (.0005  inch)  at  the  middle  of  the  body.  The 
obtuse  anterior  extremity  reveals  a  punctiform  mouth,  opening  in  the 
middle  of  a  papilla  and  continued  into  an  oesophagus  which  occupies 
the  cephalic  third  of  the  body  (Plate  II,  Fig.  0),  a>nd  whose  cavity  is 
distinguished  as  a  very  fine  median  line.  This  portion  of  the  body  is 
clear ;  the  remaining  two-thirds  is  filled  with  granulations  or  fine  glob- 
ules.   The  tail  is  conical  and  elongated. 

The  embryos  never  leave  the  egg  within  the  living  body  of  the  mother, 
however  complete  the  development  of  both  may  be.  Only  by  the  death  of 
the  female  and  the  destruction  of  its  body  are  the  ova  placed  at  libcttiy. 
The  embryo  will  then  ^nerge  if  the  medium  offers  &vorahle  conditions. 
These  are  moisture  and  a  temperature  of  at  least  20^  G.  (68^  F.).  These 
facts  we  have  frequently  demonstrated  by  experiment  and  in  other 
ways.  We  have  even  found  still  attached  to  the  trachea  of  pheasants 
destroyed  by  the  gapes  couples  of  dead  syng ames,  with  thesoft^  flaccid 
body  of  the  female,  24°*°^  (.945  inch)  long,  opened  in  several  places  by 
the  commencing  process  of  maceration,  through  which  a  large  number 
of  eggs  had  already  escaped.  It  still  contained  many  of  them,  each 
inclosing  a  fidly  developed,  very  active  embryo,  but  there  was  not  a 
single  empty  egg  or  free  embryo  in  the  entire  cadaver. 

We  have  subjected  the  eggs  to  various  conditions  in  order  to  deter- 
mine those  most  favorable  to  the  hatching  of  the  young.  1.  When  in 
a  dry  medium,  as  in  sand,  their  contents  dry  up  more  rapidly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  elevation  of  temperature.  2.  In  a  moist  state  they  preserve 
their  vitality  for  months,  even  for  a  year,  without  any  i)erceptible  modifi- 
cation of  their  contents,  if  the  temperature  is  kept  below  15^  0.  (59^  F.}. 
TJnder  these  conditions  the  contents  finally  undergo  fatty  degeneration 
and  are  dissolved.  3.  If,  while  in  a  humid  state,  the  temperature  be 
raised  to  20o  0.  (68o  F.)  or  better,  to  25^  C.  (77o  F.),  the  embryo  within 
the  egg  moves  and  turns  about  and  finally  escapes  by  pushing  awi^ 
one  of  the  coverlets. 

The  combined  oonditions  of  moisture  and  warmth  are  powerful  enougli 
to  bring  about  the  development  of  the  embryo  and  its  escape  from  the 
egg,  in  which  at  first  no  trace  of  it  can  be  distinguished^  and  which  con- 
tains only  the  vitellus.  In  the  water  contained  in  crystallizing  dishes, 
small  enough  to  be  placed  on  the  stage  of  a  microscope,  we  have  studied 
day  by  day  the  formation  of  the  embryo  during  the  month  of  July  of 
this  year,  when  the  temperature  maintained  an  average  of  25^0.(77®  F.). 
We  have  determined  that  in  presence  of  these  conditions  twenty-eight 
to  thirty  days  suffice  for  the  development  of  the  embryo  and  its  escape 
from  the  shell. 

The  embryos  or  larvae  live  in  the  water,  where  they  swim  about  in  a 
1      )ent]ne  manner  like  the  angniUulee  (vinegar  eels,  &c.)«    -^^  ^  tem- 
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i>erature  of  20^  or  25^  0.  (680-77o  F.)  we  have  been  unable  to  keep  them 
alive  for  more  than  eight  or  ten  days,  whilst  at  a  lower  temperature 
they  lived  for  many  mouths,  almost  a  year.  During  this  time  they 
molt,  the  tail  becoming  less  elongated,  and  assuming  the  form  of  a 
.short  cone  (Plate  II,  Fig.  10).  When  Uie  hatching  has  been  delayed 
from  insufficient  warmth,  and  the  embryo  finally  escapes  from  the  egg, 
it  leaves  within  the  shell  an  envelope.  This  fact  seems  to  prove  that 
the  molt,  which  takes  place  normally  one  or  two  days  after  birth,  occurs 
in  the  egg  itself  when  birth  is  retarded.  In  the  experiment- glasses  larvse 
with  short  tails  were  often  seen  moving  among  those  with  long  tails. 
The  former  were  simply  older  than  the  latter. 

The  following  questions  now  arise :  Does  the  larva  molt  a  second 
time  before  assuming  the  adult  form,  and  what  are  the  wavs  and  means 
employed  by  it  to  reach  the  only  place  where  adult  and  paired  syn 
games  are  found — the  trachea  of  birds! 

Some  species  of  Sclerostomata  presents  a  nymphal  phase,  during 
which  the  young  parasite  is  provided  with  an  almost"  complete  buccal 
armature,  and  Uves,  rolled  up  and  encysted  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane to  which  it  attaches  itself  in  its  adult  state.  Eepeated  investi- 
gations have  failed  to  reveal  anything  analogous  in  the  syngame  of  the 
pheasants.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  nymphal  stage, 
no  doubt  very  short  and  active,  is  passed  in  the  air-sacs  and  pulmonale 
bronchi,  which,  as  is  well  known,  intercommunicate  very  largely  in 
birds, }.  lid  which  the  larv®  may  readily  reach  by  traversing  the  intes- 
tinal or  oesophageal  tunics  after  escaping  from  the  ingested  eggs.  We 
also  believe  that  the  parasites  very  soon  after  reach  the  trachea,  to  be- 
come adult,  pair,  and  attach  themselves.  The  following  are  the  fiicts 
upon  which  this  opinion  is  based :  . 

1.  The  larvsB  of  Syngamus,  according  to  our  observations,  do  not 
develop  well,  nor  will  tney  leave  the  egg  and  become  vigorous  except- 
ing in  a  moist  and  warm  medium,  approaching  the  conditions  offered 
by  the  interior  of  a  bird's  body. 

2.  In  a  young  pheasant,  dead  from  the  gapes,  we  found  in  the  mucus 
obtained  by  scraping  the  lining  membrane  of  the  (esophagus,  a  large 
number  of  eggs  of  syn  games  with  the  shell  opened  and  abandoned  by 
the  embryo.    We  have  preparations  to  demonstrate  this  fact 

3.  In  the  serous  fluids  which  lubricate  the  walls  of  the  air-sacs,  more 
particularly  those  in  relation  with  the  duodenum,  we  have  found  in  the 
case  of  young  pheasants  attacked' with  the  gapes  very  active  larvie, 
almost  twice  as  large  as  those  just  emerging  from  the  egg,  seeking 
their  way. 

4.  In  the  cellular  peritracheal  tissue,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  crop 
of  one  of  the  young  pheasants  referred  to  above,  we  found,  stretched 
out  parallel  to  the  trachea,  a  young  female  syngame,  already  colored 
red,  5i^^  (.2  inch)  long,  witu  the  mouth  formed  like  that  of  the  adult, 
and  even  sexually  matured.  We  think  that  it  was  a  syngame  which, 
having  been  delayed  in  the  migration,  failed  to  reach  the  mucosa  of  the 
trachea  in  due  time  and  now  could  no  longer  do  so,  because  the  adult 
structure  of  the  mouth-parts  presented  an  impediment  to  its  march 
across  the  tissues. 

5.  In  the  inclosures  of  M.  de  Janz^,  at  Gournay  (Eure),  which  were 
desolated  last  year  by  the  gapes,  and  which  have  presented  this  year 
some  cases  of  this  disease,  the  following  fact  has  often  been  observed 
and  verified  by  M.  de  Janz6  himself:  The  young  pheasants  affected 
with  this  malady  frequently  expel,  in  a  fit  of  coughing,  plump,  fat  syn- 
games  full  of  eggs.    The  otiier  fowls  near  by  consume  with  avidity  the 
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worms  thus  ejected,  which  they,  no  doabt,  regard  as  earth-worms,  or 
the  red  larvse  of  the  large  tipulae  which  resemble  them,  and  of  which 
they  are  very  fond.  Two  or  three  weeks  later  these  young  pheasants 
are  sure  to  present  symptoms  of  the  malady — ^the  slight,  aborted  hiss- 
ing cough,  which  is  so  characteristic,  and  the  gaping,  which  has  gained 
for  this  disease  its  English  name. 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  verifying  experimentally  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts  related  above,  the  authenticity  of  which,  however,  did  not  rive 
rise  to  any  doubt,  we  fed  to  a  female  parrot,  on  the  7th  of  August,  four 
pairs  of  large  syngames.  We  had  just  received  fix>m  Mme.  de  la  B— — 
de  Montmirail  some  young  pheasants,  dead  from  the  gapes,  from  which 
we  obtained  an  ample  number  of  syngames ;  the  parrot  being  the  only 
subject  we  had  for  experiment  at  the  time.  On  August  28  this  bird 
began  to  cough  and  to  gape.  On  September  10  it  £ed,  suffocated  by 
numerous  syngames  which  we  found,  at  the  autopsy,  crowded  in  the 
trachea. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  eggs — several  thousand — ^which  a 
cadaver  of  the  female  syngame  contains,  and  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  parasites — about  thirty  or  more  pairs — ^which  reach  their  destina- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  come  to  maturity,  we  may  form  an  <>stimat6  of 
the  prodigious  number  of  larvaB  which  die  on  their  way  or  never  suc- 
ceed in  finding  it.  It  is,  moreover,  a  law  of  nature,  especially  true  of 
parasites,  that  the  number  of  eggs  laid  is  larger  in  proportion  as  the 
chances  of  destruction  during  the  earlier  peri(^  of  existence  are  more 
numerous. 

The  great  variation  in  the  size,  and  hence  in  the  age  and  the  degree 
of  development,  noted  among  the  syngames  attached  to  the  trachea  of 
a  bird  shows  that  there  are  ordinarily  several  successive  infections  or 
ingestions  of  eggs  at  intervals  more  or  less  extensive.  This  fact  may 
also  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  parasite  have  not  been  the  same  for  all. 

The  feeding  of  healthy  pheasants  upon  syngames  filled  with  eggs, 
which  have  been  ejected  by  pheasants  sidiering  from  the  gapes,  is  not  the 
only  means  by  which  this  disease  may  be  propagated.  The  observa- 
tions which  we  have  made  concerning  the  vitality  retained  by  the  eggs 
of  the  parasite  when  in  a  moist  medium — a  medium  in  which  the  em- 
bryos are  born  and  developed  if  the  temperature  reaches  a  suitable 
height  (20O-25O  C.) — prove  that  the  ingestion  of  water  and  liquid  or 
pasty  aliments,  containing  these  embryos  or  eggs,  furnishes  two  other 
means  of  infection  perhaps  more  active  than  the  first.  In  every  case 
the  only  media  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  epidemics  of  the  gapes 
are  food  and  drink  contaminated  with  the  eggs  or  embryos,  and  the 
birds  themselves  when  affected  with  the  disease,  as  they  are  then  the 
source  of  an  abundant  emission  of  eggs  of  the  parasite.  No  other  ani- 
mated medium,  neither  adult  insect  nor  larva  (the  larvae  of  ants,  for 
example,  which  are  a  constant  element  of  food  for  young  pheasants,  and 
which  have  been  suspected  with  some  appearance  of  truth),  nor  any 
moUusk,  in  short,  can  be  incriminated. 

MEANS  OF  DESTROYING  THE  SYNGAME  AND  OF  ARRESTING  EPIDSMICS 

OF  THE  GAPES. 

The  disasters  caused  by  the  parasite  above  described  in  the  parks 
devoted  to  the  rearing  of  pheasants,  point  out  the  extreme  importance 
of  finding  rapid  and  effective  means  of  arresting  the  spread  of  this  de- 
structive worm. 
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A  remedy,  common  in  England,  consists  in  mixing  the  grains  which 
are  to  be  fed  to  the  diseased  birds  with  nrine  instep  of  water.  Mon- 
tagu, who  tried  this  remedy  without  having  any  faith  in  its  efficacy,  was 
surprised  at  the  success  which  he  achiev^,  and  which  proved  to  him 
that  it  was  not  without  utility.  It  is  probable  that  the  ammoniacal 
emanations  arising  from  the  urine  are  poisonous  to  the  red  worm  or  its 
embryos. 

Wiesenthal  relates  that  in  America  a  hen's  feather  is  stripped  of  its 
barbs  to  near' the  point,  introduced  into  the  trachea  and  rotated  like  a 
brush  to  detach  the  Worms.  We  strongly  question  the  efficiency  of 
this  practice;  in  the  first  place,  because  we  know  from  experience  that 
the  worms  are  too  firmly  attached  to  be  removed  by  the  friction  of  the 
barbs  of  a  feather.  Should  they  be  detached,  however,  they  would  only 
be  pushed  to  the  root  of  the  trachea,  where,  forming  a  baU,  they  would 
augment  the  obstruction  in  the  tube  and  thus  bring  about  more  promptly 
the  dciath  of  the  bird.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diameter  of  the  trachea 
of  a  young  pheasant  from  five  to  six  weeks  old,  being  scarcely  equal  to 
that  of  the  shaft  of  a  hen's  feather,  will  not  permit  the  introduction  of 
the  latter.  Cobbold,*  on  the  contrary,  believes  in  the  efficiency  of  this 
method,  and  adds  that  this  efficiency  may  be  increased  by  impregnating 
the  feather  with  a  germicide  substance.  iBartlett,  who  used  salt  for  this 
end,  or  a  weak  infusion  of  tobacco,  informed  him  that  the  essence  of 
turpentine  also  had  given  excellent  results.  Cobbold  adds  with  reason, 
that  unless  great  care  be  exercised  with  this  method  the  birds  may  be 
seriously  injured.t 

These  means,  at  once  mechanical  and  medicinal,  have  been  suggested 
several  times  and  varied  in  different  ways.  One  of  our  correspondents 
informed  us  that  he  had  cured  pheasants  of  the  red  worm  by  removing 
the  parasites  with  a  small  rod  and  pouring  into  the  mouth  of  the  birds 
a  few  drops  of  Fowler's  solution.  Another  pretends  to  have  removed 
the  parasites  with  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  which  had  one  end  curved 
like  a  handle  and  dipped  into  oleum  hypcricum  (red  oil).  We  do  not 
doubt  that  they  could  have  succeeded  in  thus  removing  red  worms 
lodged  in  the  pharynx,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  they  could  have  ex- 
tracted worms  by  this  method  from  the  root  of  the  trachea  near  the  bi- 
furcation of  the  bronchi,  where  they  are  most  frequently  lodged^  for  it 
is  actually  impossible  to  employ  a  rod,  and  above  all,  a  metallic  wire 
curved  into  a  hook,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  tear  the  trachea.  The  fact 
that  young  pheasants,  and  more  frequently  adults,  sometimes  recover 
siK)ntaueously  &om  the  gapes,  may  have  given  rise  to  their  apparent 
success.  This  happens  when  they  are  affected  by  only  a  small  number 
of  parasites,  which  may  go  through  the  phases  of  their  development 
to  their  death  without  pr^ucing  suffocation.    This  is  the  only  mode  of 

*  Pareuites :  London,  187^  p.  445. 

t Cobbold's  exact  words  conceminfj;  this  method  are  aa  follows  (Joe  cit): 

^*  First.  The  simplest  plan  consists,  as  Dr.  Wiesenthal  long  ago  pointed  oat,  in 
stripping  a  feather  from  the  tube  to  near  the  narrow  end  of  the  shaft,  leaving  only  a 
few  uninjured  webs  at  the  tip.  The  bird  bein^  secured,  the  webbed  extremity  of  the 
feather  is  introduced  into  the  windpipe.  It  is  then  twisted  round  a  few  times  and 
withdrawn,  when  the  worms  are  found  attached.  In  some  instances  this  plan  snc- 
ceeds  entirely. 

^*  Secondly.  The  above  method  is  rendered  more  effectual  when  the  feather  is  previ- 
ously steeped  in  some  medicated  solution  which  will  destroy  the  worms.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  employs  salt  for  this  purpose,  or  a  weak  infusion  of  tobacco;  and  he  informs  me 
that  the  simple  application  of  turpentine  externally  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  worms. 
It  should  be  borne  m  mmd  that  the  bird  itself  may  be  injuriously  affected  by  these 
drugs  if  they  are  carelessly  employed.''  Note  that  the  turpentine  is  to  be  nsed  ex- 
ternally.—Tbansb. 
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fatal  termiuation,  and  it  requires  a  certain  number  of  parasites,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  couples  for  adult,  and  from  five  to  ten  for  younfr  pheas- 
ants. In  these  cases  the  disease  is  cured  in  spite  of,  and  not  because 
of,  a  certain  mode  of  treatment. 

One  of  the  most  rational  methods  of  treatment  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Montagu,  who  did  not  stop  with  the  common  method  above  men- 
tioned, but  who  obtained  much  success  with  the  following  means  com- 
bined :  Removal  from  the  infected  places,  complete  replacement  of  the 
former  aliments  by  new  ones,  in  which  hemp-seed  and  fresh  grass  figure 
prominently ;  finally,  for  drink,  an  infusion  of  rue  (ruta)  and  garlic,  in- 
stead of  ordinary  water. 

The  efficacy  of  the  garlic  was  demonstrated  to  us  under  the  following 
circumstances :  The  pheasantry  in  the  forest  of  Fontai.uebleau  was  laid 
waste  by  the  gapes  in  1877  and  1878.  This  malady,  which  we  studied 
on  the  site  of  its  activity,  was  arrested  and  completely  driven  out  by 
feeding  the  pheasants  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
boiled  beefs  heart,  the  crumbs  of  stale  bread,  aud  salad.  These  in^^i^i- 
ents  were  chopped,  pounded,  aud  thoroughly  mixed  so  as  to  make  a  p^te. 
To  this  paste  was  added  pounded  garlic  in  the  proportion  of  one  clove  or 
bulb  to  ten  pheasants  each  day,  the  garlic  being  thoroughly  distributed 
through  the  ])aste.  This  mixture  was  relished  very  much.  Oreat  care 
was  bestowed  upon  the  drinking  vessels  ^  the  very  pure  water  used  was 
renewed  twice  a  day.  The  same  treatment  was  successfial  in  the  sev- 
eral inclosures  belonging  to  the  country-seats  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fontainebleau  and  Melun.  A  large  number  of  correspobdents  to  whom 
we  suggested  it  were  fully  satisfied  in  having  applied  it.  We  also 
learned  that  the  pheasants  occasionally  refused  the  garUo,  and  one  of 
our  correspondents  informed  us  that  he  had  succeeded  in  making  them 
take  it  by  preparing  a  real  garlic  salad ;  for  he  had  accidentally  ob- 
served how  the  animals  which  had  refused  the  garlic  paste  cast  them- 
selves voraciously  upon  a  garlic  salad  which  was  not  intended  for  them. 

We  can  readily  explain  the  vii*tue  of  garlic,  known  from  time  imme- 
morial as  an  excellent  anthelmintic,  as  it  is  volatile  and  is  eliminated  by 
the  respiratory  passages,  reaching,  in  this  way,  the  trachea,  where  the 
syngames  are  lodge<l.  The  proof  that  the  essential  and  volatile  prin" 
ciples  of  garlic  are  eliminated  by  the  lungs  is  daily  furnished  by  uiose 
persons  who,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  France,  are  fond  of 
this  condiment.    The  odor  of  their  breath  betrays  them  immediately. 

Besides  garlic,  we  have  experimented  with  another  substance,  which, 
like  the  former,  has  the  advantage  of  beinga  sti*ong-smelling  vermifuge 
and  more  stupefying  than  ether  (which  might  also  be  employed),  prop- 
eVties  which  enhani^e  its  parasiticide  |)owers.  We  refer  to  assatotida,  ' 
which  we  have  used  as  a  powder  with  an  equal  part  of  yellow  pulver- 
ized gentian,  mixed  with  the  paste  which  is  fed  to  the  pheasants,  in  the 
proportion  of  50  centigrams  (about  7^  grains)  per  head  each  day.  As 
a  complement  to  this  trec^tment  we  have  added  to  each  liter  (or 
quart)  of  drinking  water  the  following  solution:  Salicylic  acid,  1  gram 
(about  15^  grains) ;  distilled  water,  100  grams  (about  3t^  fluid  ounces). 

The  use  of  the  salicylic  acid,  the  toxic  power  of  which  upon  the  em- 
bryos of  syngames  we  have  recognized  experimentally,  had  for  its  sole 
object  the  destruction  of  those  embryos  which  might  be  present  in  the 
drinking  water  of  the  young  pheasants. 

This  treatment  we  have  employed  in  the  parks  of  Baron  Bothschild, 
at  liambouillet,  which  were  ravaged  by  the  gapes  in  a  manner  eo  dis- 
astrous thait  up  to  1,200  young  pheasants  were  found  dead  each  mom- 
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iiig.  A  letter  from  the  baron's  steward,  dated  September  7, 1879,  testi- 
fies that  the  treatment  has  folly  sacceeded  in  arresting,  in  a  few  days 
even,  the  epidemic. 

We  will  conclude  these  suggestions  by  stating  that  it  is  slway  bene- 
ficial and  even  indispensable  to  disinfect  the  soil  of  the  inclosures  after 
Imvuig  transferred  the  young  pheasants  to  a  virgin  soil.  One  of  the 
best  means  of  destroying  the  eggs  and  embryos  which  may  possibly  ex- 
ist on  the  soil  of  tlie  contaminated  inclosures,  consists  in  sprinking  it 
with  water  containing  in  solution  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  salicylic 
or  sulphuric  acid,  one  gram*  (15^  grains)  to  a  liter  (about  1  quart)  for 
example. 

Great  care  should  also  be  taken  to  isolate  the  sick  birds  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  to  keep  them  closely 
confined  till  complete  and  well-confirmed  re<J6very.  The  cadavers  of 
dead  birds  must  be  buried  deep,  or  it  were  even  better  to  burn  them. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

lu  the  investigations  which  we  have  made  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  Syngamus  tracheaUay  and  which  are  reported  in  the  preceding 
memoir,  written  about  twenty  months  ago,  we  pointed  out  that  the  eggs 
ejected  during  the  conghing  fits  hatch  in  the  water,  and  that  the  em- 
bryo, resembling  an  anguillula,  may  live  in  this  medium  for  many  months, 
because  we  have  kept  some  alive  almost  a  year  in  a  low  temperature. 
The  birds  are  infected  by  drinking  the  water  containing  these  embryos. 
But  how  are  they  developed  in  the  body  of  birds,  and  in  what  way  do 
they  reach  the  trachea,  where  they  are  found,  in  the  ddult  state,  fixed 
to  the  mucous  membrane  like  leeches,  the  two  sexes  united  in  a  perma- 
nent manner  and  the  females  crowded  with  eggst 

In  the  i)receding  memoir  we  stated  that  we  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  nymphal  phase,  unknown  to  us,  was  passed  in  the  air-sacs 
and  ?)ronchi,  and  that  later  on  the  worm  reached  the  trachea  where  it 
became  adult.  We  offered  as  a  proof  of  this  hypothesis  the  discovery 
of  embryos  of  syngames,  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  which  we  had 
obtained  from  the  hatching  of  ova,  in  the  air-sacs  of  several  young 
pheasants  killed  by  the  gapes. 

There  was,  therefore,  only  a  presumption,  well  founded,  it  is  trne,  of 
the  existence  of  the  nymphs  in  the  bronchi  of  the  pheasants.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  no  longer  a  presumption  but  a  certainty.  At  the  autopsies, 
lately  made,  of  two  red  partridges,  killed  by  syngames,  we  met  the 
nymphal  form  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  itself,  rolled  up  in  the  bronchial 
dilatations.  (Plate  II,  Fig.  11.)  It  is  cylindrical,  very  elongat/Cd,  about 
1.6  to  2°>~.  (.063  to  .079  inch)  long,  and  .04  »°».  (.0016  inch)  in  diameter. 
It  is,  consequently,  ten  times  as  large  as  the  embryo  when  it  leaves  the 
eggy  and  one-tenth  as  large  as  the  adult  worm  at  the  period  of  its  great- 
est development.  The  armature  of  the  mouth  is  already  cupulate  or 
cup-shaped,  but  still  without  color,  border,  and  lobes.  The  muscular 
(Bsophagus  is  very  long  and  cylindrical.  The  intestine,  which  extends 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  termination  of  the  (esophagus  to  the  anus, 
fills  almost  the  entire  body,  and  is  already  colored  red ;  near  the  an- 
terior third  of  the  body  may  be  seen  a  fleshy  thickening,  which  sends 
a  prolongation  forward  beyond  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, and  one,  longer  than  the  first,  backward  toward  the  caudal  ex- 
tremity.   This  is  the  rudiment  of  the  sexual  organ. 
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This  discovery  of  the  nymph  enables  us  to  say  that  all  the  develop- 
mental phases  of  Syngamus  trachealis  are  now  known.  The  only  two 
media  which  this  parasite  inhabits  during  its  entire  existence  are  the 
water  or  moist  earth  during  its  embryonal  condition,  and  the  respira- 
tory organs  of  its  victim  during  its  nymphal  and  its  adult  ^hase.  It  iis, 
therefore,  developed  without  the  aid  of  any  other  medium  than  the 
water,  corresponding  in  this  respect  to  the  immense  majority  of  vermin- 
ous parasites. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGIST. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Sie:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  annual  report,  tofifether 
with  some  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  Burean  of  Entomology.  The 
report  contains  articles  on  several  of  the  insects  that  have  attracted  un- 
usual attention  during  the  year.  The  leading  article  is  on  the  insects 
injuriously  affecting  the  Cabbage,  being  the  continuation  and  comple- 
tion of  that  in  my  last  report  on  "Cabbage  Worms.''  That  article 
treated  of  ten  larvaB  which  were  more  or  less  perfectly  amenable  to 
similar  remedial  treatment,  while  the  present  article  adds  twenty-one 
other  insects  belonging  to  five  Orders  and  requiring  different  treatment. 
Thus  there  are  thirty-one  species  known  to  be  quite  destructive  to 
Cabbage,  and  this  list  does  not  include  several  other  species  occa- 
sionally found  upon  leaf  and  root,  but  not  specially  injurious.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  correspondence,  as  set  forth  in  the  report, 
between  the  insects  which  attack  the  plant  in  America  and  Europe,  for 
there  are  at  least  nine  species  common  to  both  countries,  while  six 
others  have  generic  representatives  that  work  in  a  similar  manner  and 
that  are  in  some  instances  so  closely  allied,  specifically,  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  those  which  are  identical  have  been 
imx>orted  to  America  from  the  trans-Atlantic. 

In  this  connection  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  announce  the  successftal 
introduction  of  one  of  the  most  common  and  useful  of  the  parasites  of 
cabbage  worms  in  Europe,  viz.,  Apanteles  glomeratusj  the  fiaicts  in  refer- 
ence to  which  are  recorded  in  the  report. 

I  have  reproduced  some  remarks  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Greorgia  State  Agricultural  Society  last  February  on  <<  General  Truths  iii 
applied  Entomology,"  believing  them  to  be  suf&ciently  germane,  and 
have  given  some  words  of  caution  and  advice  as  to  the  use  of  petroleum 
or  kerosene  emulsions.  Since  I  first  advocated  their  use  in  the  reports 
from  this  Bureau,  and  since  Mr.  Hubbard  found  them,  in  experience,  to 
transcend  in  value  all  other  insecticides  against  scale-insects  and  other 
insects  injurious  to  the  Orange,  these  kerosene  emulsions  have  been  very 
generally  tried  and  have  had  more  prominent  place  than  any  other  in- 
secticide in  the  columns  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  journals 
of  the  country  and  in  the  reports  of  directors  of  different  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  The  literature  of  the  subject  shows  that  the 
proper  methods  of  making  and  using  them  are  so  often  imperfectly  un- 
derstood that  I  have  deemed  the  reiteration  of  the  essential  &ct8  nec- 
essary. 

The  year,  on  account  of  the  severe  winter,  the  exceptionally  wet  and 
cool  early  summer,  and  the  protracted  drought  later,  has  been  what  in- 
sect collectors  call  a  bad  year,  i.  «.,  most  insects  have  been  scarce;  yet 
it  has  been  marked  by  the  appearance  of  a  few  in  exceptionally  injurious 
numbers,  and  some  Of  these,  like  the  Buffalo-gnat,  tlie  Streaked  cotton- 
wood  leaf-beetle,  and  the  Cottony  maple-scale,  are  treated  of  in  the  report. 
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In  the  matter  of  silk-cnltnre  the  Borean  has  continued,  as  heretofore 
since  my  charge  of  it,  to  aid  the  industry  by  the  dissemination  of  eggs 
and  correct  information  to  applicants  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  even  greater  than  in  former  years, 
and  this  is  essentially  true  of  California,  where  the  substantial  encour- 
agement of  the  State  board  of  Silk-culture  and  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report,  have  borne  fruit.  Considerable 
correspondence  was  had,  particularly  with  Dr.  C.  A.  Buckbee,  the  pres- 
ident of  said  State  board,  in  reference  to  Congressional  aid  by  special 
bill  or  otherwise,  and  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made  by  Congress 
for  the  encouragement  and  development  of  the  industry.  Wifli  this 
increased  means  the  Bureau  will  accomplish  whatever  can  be  aeoom- 
plished  to  further  the  industry,  and  a  special  division  of  sflk-caltnre 
has  been  established,  with  Mr.  Philip  Walker  in  charge.  Mr.  Wcdker  is 
well  equipped  for  the  work,  having  had  an  extensiveexperience  in  France 
and  being  enthusiastic  in  his  faith  as  to  the  future  of  the  industry  in 
the  United  States.  I  find  no  reason  to  change  the  views  expressed  on 
this  subject  in  previous  reports  and  in  my  Manual,  whether  as  to  the 
danger  of  overstimulating  the  inexperienced  by  monetary  inducement 
in  the  shape  of  bounty,  or  as  to  the  ultimate  need  of  a  protective  duty 
on  the  reeled  silk  to  give  silk-production  here  any  x>ennanent  and  profit* 
able  footing  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale.  History  shows  ftat  the 
former  methods  have  had  but  a  transient  influence  that  necessarily  in- 
volves reaction,  whereas  the  latter  is  permanent  in  its  benefits  andin  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevailing  protective  sentiment  of  the  country.  Yet 
silk-culture,  by  its  peculiarities,  offers  to  a  large  class  employment  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  get,  and  will  always  attract  attention,  even 
though  the  profit  be  trifling;  and  between  extreme  optimism  on  the 
one  side  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Buckbee's  argument  in  memorials 
to  Congress,  and  extreme  pessimism  on  the  other  as  illustrated  by  a 
published  reply  thereto,  by  Mr.  John  D.  Cutter,  of  New  York,  there  is 
a  moderate  ground  which  should  be  carefully  cultivated.  For  fifteen 
years,  now,  I  have  carefully  watched  all  that  has  been  done,  and  Imve, 
in  my  feeble  way,  aided  to  promote  the  industry,  and  have  seen  one 
effort  after  another  to  establish  it  on  anything  like  an  extensive  scale 
fail,  and  always  for  the  reason  that  capital  and  ordinary  labor  can  And 
more  profitable  employment.  In  studying  the  status  of  the  indostry  in 
South  France  the  past  summer  I  was  also  surprised  to  find  it  langaish- 
ing,  and,  as  Professor  Maillot,  who  has  charge  of  the  serioicditQral 
station  at  Montpellier,  assured  me,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  has  hitili- 
erto  failed  with  us,  viz :  Inability  to  compete  with  the  silk  produced  by 
the  cheaper  labor  of  other  countries  and  especially  of  China  and  Japan. 
If  the  French  silk-grower  cannot  well  cope  with  this  competition^  with 
the  price  of  ordinary  labor  at  3  francs  for  men  and  1^  francs  for  women, 
how  can  we  expect  to!  The  chief  hope,  in  addition  to  the  advantages 
we  possess  as  indicated  in  the  preface  in  the  second  edition  of  my 
Manual,  is  in  the  Serrel  reeling-machine,  which,  if  it  fulfills  its  present 
promises,  will  revolutionize  the  silk  industry  and  greatly  subordinate 
the  question  of  labor.  It  is  in  this  direction,  then,  that  there  is  hope, 
aud  fuller  consideration  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  report. 

The  field  force  of  the  Bureau  is  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Mr.  F.  M.  Webster,  who  is  stationed  at  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  and 
who  has  been  charged  with  the  study  of  yet  needed  facts  in  connection 
with  the  insects  affecting  our  grain  crops.  As  will  appear  Arom  the 
context,  he  has  enabled  me  to  prove  beyond  |>eradventiire  the  phyto- 
ni>agic  nature  of  the  Joint-M'orjns  (genus  Isosoma)  affecting  wheat  aud 
r  small  grains,  and  thus  still  more  fully  to  sejktle  a  questioii  which 
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has  been  in  constant  diapnte  and  which  has  impo.  <^ 

economic  bearings.  <a: 

Mr.  H.  G.  Hnbbard,  though  snfifering  much  from  ma  \ 

common  in  Florida,  has  continued  the  work  on  iusects  a  ^ 

ange,  and  I  have  included  a* valuable  article  from  hira  on  t 
treatment  of  the  so-called  orange  rust,  which  so  disfigures 
ates  the  market  value  of  the  Florida  oranges.    The  accurac, 
servations  I  have,  in  many  cases,  been  able  to  verliy  persona 

Dr.  A.  S.  Packard  haB  continued  the  special  work  he  has 
gaged  on  and  contributes  the  results  of  further  investigations  ai 
cause  of  death  of  evergreens  and  other  forest  trees  in  Northerly 
England  and  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  has  worked  out  the  hitherto  unknown  life-history 
the  worm  that  so  seriously  affects  the  fruit  of  the  Oranberrj'^  and  whit 
proves  to  be  an  undescribed  species  of  Acroba»i8,  closely  allied  to  tht 
Rascal  Leaf-crumpler  of  the  Apple,  and  which  I  have  named  vacdnii. 
He  reports  that  the  effbrts  of  the  cranberry-growers  to  protect  the  crops 
from  its  numerous  enemies  have  been  more  successful  than  formerly, 
since  tile  publication  of  his  report  upon  them,  the  agent  being  water, 
where  available,  and,  where  not,  the  kerosene  emulsion  and  London 
purple.  Experiments  which  I  desired  as  to  the  influence  on  the 
dimorphism  of  the  Granberry  Teras,  as  also  on  the  hibernation  and  sum- 
mer migration  of  the  Hop  plant-louse,  were  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Bruner  has  been  engaged  at  West  Point,  Nebr.,  in  the 
further  study  of  locusts.  He  reports  a  few  of  the  genuine  Bocky  Mount- 
ain locust  In  that  State,  but  from  the  data  which  he  has  been  able  to 
collect  believes  that  no  danger  threatens,  during  the  coming  season  of 
1885,  the  farmers  of  that  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  known  as  the 
Temporary  Begion,  and  which  the  species  temporarily  invades. 

I  hope  soon  to  see  the  day  when  the  appropriation  for  the  work  of 
this  Bureau  will  be  sufiiciently  increased  to  permit  the  employment  of 
field  agents  in  every  State  in  which  agronomic  interests  predominate : 
for,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  surroundings  of  Washington  Oily  ana 
the  insufficient  conveniences  in  the  Department  buildings  do  not  permit 
of  much  satisfactory  field  work  and  experiment,  the  insects  peculiar  to 
different  sections  of  the  country,  afiecting  particular  crops,  can  only 
be  advantageously  studied  in  such  sections  or  where  such  crops  are 
most  at  home.  Such  field  agents  should  work,  as  far  as  possible,  in  co* 
operation  with,  or  at  least  not  in  conflict  with,  whomever  in  the  State 
may  be  engaged  in  similar  work. 

The  office  force  of  the  Bureau  has  remained  unchanged,  and  with  each 
year  becomes  more  proficient  in  the  special  work  assigned  to  each  individ- 
ual member.  An  ever  increasing  correspondence  has  absorbed  the  chief 
time  of  myself  and  principal  assistants,  though  a  number  of  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  and  a  large  number  of  biographic  facts  recorded. 

Under  your  instructions  I  mcde  a  trip  to  Europe  during  the  summer, 
sailing  the  latter  part  of  May  and  returning  the  first  of  September. 
This  was  the  first  time  since  my  connection  with  the  Department  that 
1  have  been  absent  any  length  of  time,  and  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard  acted  as 
assistant  in  charge  during  my  absence,  and  deserves  my  thanks  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  attended  to  the  correspondence  and  for 
the  assistance  he  has  rendered  in  the  preparation  of  this  report 

1  visited  the  International  Forestry  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh ;  made 
many  necessary  notes  from  the  chief  insect  collections  in  England  and 
France;  took  steps  looking  to  assistance  in  the  introduction  of  beneficial 
iusects;  studied  certain  questions  bearing  on  silk-culture,  and,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  French  minister  of  agriculturCi  spent  sdme  time  in 
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Soatb  France  in  study  of  the  present  status  of  the  American  grape-vines 
and  of  the  Grape  Phylloxera.  The  proposed  Phylloxera  congress  that 
I  had  hoped  to  attend  at  Tnrin  on  the  8th  of  Angost  was  postponed  on 
account  of  the  cholera,  and  for  the  same  reason  I  was  unable  to  accept 
an  tuvitation  from  the  minister  of  agriculture  of  Italy  to  visit  that 
country.  The  use  of  the  kerosene  emulsion  a-s  a  remedy  against  the 
Phylloxera  was  demonstrated  at  Montpellier,  where  it  was  favorably 
received,  and  will  have  full  trial;  and  I  desire  here  to  express  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  many  persons  connected  with  the  ministry  at  Paris 
and  with  the  experimental  schools  of  silk-culture,  grape-culture,  and 
general  agriculture  at  Montpellier,  for  the  great  courtesy  shown  to  me 
as  a  representative  of  the  Department  and  for  the  appreciation  shown 
for  some  of  the  practical  results  of  late  years  obtained  in  the  work  of 
this  Bureau. 

Considerable  time  has  been  occupied  in  tlie  preparation  of  a  full  ex- 
hibit of  economic  entomology  to  form  part  of  tU.e  Department  exhibit 
at  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Exposition  at  New  Orleans.  WiUi 
the  aid  of  material  from  my  private  collection,  I  have  been  able  to  pre- 
pare 32  drawers  (each  24  by  30)  of  specimens  arranged  a<xx)rding  to 
the  different  crops  of  the  country,  and  giving  in  connection  with  eaol^ 
insect  the  popular  and  scientific  name,  the  remedies,  references  to  the 
chief  articles  in  popular  reports  that  treat  of  it,  and  finally  its  chief 
natural  enemies.  The  exhibit  includes,  further,  collections  of  insecti- 
cides, of  insecticide  machinery  and  appliances,  and  specisQ  coUeetions 
illustrative  of  silk-culture  and  bee-culture.  Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw,  of 
Boston,  who  was  engaged  to  assist,  in  the  preparation  of  this  exhibit, 
and  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  who  aided 
in  the  apicultural  portion,  deserve  my  sincere  acknowledgments.  A 
catalogue  of  the  exhibit  has  also  been  prepared  and  printed. 

The  third  report  of  the  United  Statos  Entomological  Commission — a 
vQlume  of  some  450  pages,  and  illustrated  with  wood-cuts,  maps,  and 
62  plates — was  distributed  earJy  in  the  year,  and  the  fourth  report  is 
nearly  all  in  type.  A  new  edition  of  the  Manual  on  Silk-culture  has 
been  issued,  and  Bulletins  3  and  4,  containing  reports  and  observations 
in  the  practical  work  of  the  Bureau,  have  been  published.  It  is  my 
intention  and  desire  to  have  all  the  special  reports  already  ordered  by 
Congress,  viz.,  the  Bibliography  of  Economic  Entomology,  the  Report 
on  Forest  Tree  Insects,  and  that  on  Orange  Insects  published  before  the 
end  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

A  report  on  insecticides  and  several  comprehensive  monographs  of 
families  of  insects,  of  especial  economic  interest,  are  in  preparation, 
with  no  prospect  of  their  being  printed  except  by  aid  of  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
has  outgrown  its  present  means  of  putting  results  before  the  public  and 
its  present  accommodations.  In  addition  to  the  annual  report  and  the 
special  bulletins,  it  would  greatly  augment  its  usefulness  to  have  means 
to  issue  a  monthly  or  periodical  bulletin  and  more  elaborate  quarto 
monographs,  while  there  is  pressing  need  of  more  room  for  the  library, 
the  collections,  the  laboratory,  and  the  workers;  and  I  would  earnestly 
commend  these  facts  to  your  consideration. 

The  illustrations  to  the  report,  where  not  otherwise  credited,  have 
been  drawn  by  Miss  Lillie  Sullivan,  under  my  immediate  supervision. 

EespectfuUy  submitted,  November  3. 1884. 

0.  V.  RILEY, 

Untomohgist 
Hon.  Geo.  B.  Lobing, 

'  Commissioned'  of  Agriculture, 
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CABBAGE  INSECTS. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  published  an  article  upon  Cabbage 
Worms,  taking  up  in  succession  all  the  Lepidopterous  larvse  which 
have  come  into  prominence  as  destroyers  of  Cabbage,  and  which,  from 
their  habits,  are  subject  to  the  same  or  similar  remedial  measures. 
From  these  the  cut-worms  were  necessarily  excluded  on  account  of 
tbeir  different  feeding  habits,  and  they  will  be  considered  in  this 
iirticle  in  connection  with  the  principal  cabbage  insects  belonging  to 
other  orders. 

CABBAGE  CUTWOBMS. 

Order  Lepidoptera;  family  If ootuidjb. 

There  are  a  number  of  species  usually  concerned  in  the  work  which 
the  truck  farmer  generally  puts  to  the  account  of  ^^  iiie  cut-worm.'' 
The  habits  of  all  are  in  most  respects  similar,  and  we  can  best  treat  of 
them  all  under  one  head,  giving  the  general  habits  and  characters 
which  will  answer  for  aU,  and  attcitward  considering  each  species  sep- 
arately. • 

The  common  cut-worms  are  all  larvse  of  Nootuid  moths,  and  princi- 
pally of  the  genera  Agrotis^  Hadena^  and  Mamestra.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  stout,  naked  worms  of  somber  colors,  curling  into  a  roll  when  dis- 
turbed, and  transforming  to  naked  pupae  under  ground.  The  moths, 
in  general  colors,  are  as  somber  as  their  larvsB,  but  the  softness  of  the 
tints  and  the  delicacy  of  the  shading  render  them  fully  as  beautiful  as 
more  highly-colored  species.  They  fly  only  by  night  or  at  dusk,  unless 
startled  from  their  retreats  at  the  roots  of  grass  tufts  or  other  secluded 
spots,  when  they  fly  for  a  short  distance  with  a  quick^  darting  motion, 
and  then  seek  shelter.  It  is  generally  stated,  following  Harris,  that 
they  lay  their  eggs  usually,  in  the  Northern  States,  from  the  middle  to  the 
close  of  summer,  attaching  them  generally  to  some  substance  near  the 
ground.  While  this  statement  is  broad  enough  to  include,  doubtless, 
more  or  less  truth,  yet  it  nevertheless  remains  true  that  in  cases 
where  actual  observations  have  been  madid,  the  eggs  have  been  laid 
on  the  twigs  and  branches  of  shrubs  or  trees,  away  from  the  herbaceous 
food  of  the  young  larv»B  which  thus  are  obliged  to  seek  it  as  the  neces- 
sary first  act  of  their  lives.  The  young  worms  hatch  out  and  feed  un- 
noticed upon  the  superabundant  vegetation,  and,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  traced,  the  first  larval  stages  differ  from  the  later  chiefly  in  the 
front  pair  of  prolegs  being  atrophied  so  as  to  cause  the  worms  to  loop 
in  walking  as  do  the  Geometers.  At  the  approach  of  winter  they  are 
usually  from  half  to  full  grown,  and  seek  hibemacula  under  stones 
and  logs,  or  burrow  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  From  these 
winter-quarters  they  come  forth  on  the  approach  of  spring  with  raven- 
ous appetites  and  work  great  injury  to  many  young  and  tender  plantB, 
not  contenting  themselves  with  feeding  upon  the  leaves,  but  cutting 
off  the  plants  at  the  stem.  Many  of  them  feed  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night,  pulling  into  their  underground  burrows  leaves  and  sprouts,  and 
there  devouring  these  at  their  leisure.  The  pupa  state  lasts  from  three 
to  four  weeks.  Many  of  the  species  are  single-brooded  even  as  far  south 
ns  Missouri,  but  others  have  two  annual  generations.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  hiding  propensities  of  the  larvae  they  are,  nevertheless,  subject 
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to  the  attacks  of  parasites,  especially  Tacbiuid-flies  and  Icbueuiuoukls 
of  the  genus  Ophion  and  allies. 

Yoong  cabbage-plants  often  suffer  severely  from  cut- worms,  and  there 
are  one  or  two  species — notably  Mamestra  cJienopodii — which  badly  dam- 
age the  old  plant  by  eating  the  leaves  and  boring  into  the  head.  All 
or  nearly  all  of  the  principal  cut- worms  will  undoubtedly  feed  upon  cab- 
bftge,  but  we  shall  here  consider  only  those  concerning  which  we  have 
absolute  knowledge  of  their  cabbage-feeding  proclivities.  The  subject 
of  remedies  will  be  taken  up  at  the  close  of  the  consideration  of  the 
different  species. 

THE  DARK-SIDED  CUT- WORM. 

(Larva  of  Agrotis  messoria  Harr.) 
[Plate  II ;  Fig.  6. j 

This  insect  was  first  described  by  us  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  of  June 
23, 1867,  and  subsequently  treated  of  in  our  first  report  on  the  insects 
of  Missouri  (p.  74)  as  Agrotis  cochranii,  out  of  compliment  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Cochran,  of  Calumet,  111.,  who  had  uiiide  a  number  of  interesting  obser* 
vations  on  this  and  other  climbing  cut- worms.  Later,  however,  in  ex- 
amining his  types  in  the  collecfiou  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  we  found  it  to  be  a  synonym  of  Harris's  Agrotis  messoria. 

Evidently  an  indigene  of  ISTorth  America,  Agrotis  m^soria  is  wide- 
spread in  the  United  States.  It  is  very  common  in  California,  one  of 
the  commonest  of  the  climbing  and  garden  cut-worms  in  Missouri,  is 
abuudant  throughout  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  was  first  de* 
scribed  from  Massachusetts,  and  doubtless  occnrs  throughout  tlie 
States.  It  is  found  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  though  not  commonly  in 
the  last-named  Province. 

While  commonly  found  in  the  vegetable  gardens  of  the  Western  and 
Northern  States,  this  cut-worm  has  gained  its  reputation  chiefly  as  a 
climber,  and  as  injuring  dwarf  fruit  trees.  We  have  considered  it  at 
length  in  this  connection  in  the  report  just  referred  to.  It  seems  by 
preference  to  gut  the  blossom  buds  of  dwarf  fruit  trees,  and  when  these 
are  all  gone  it  takes  the  leaf  buds  until  every  bud  uiK)n  the  tree  is  de- 
stroyed. Seventy-five  of  these  worms  have  been  taken  from  a  single 
sixyearold  fruit  tree  on  a  single  night,  and  nearly  as  many  more  found 
the  ensuing  night.  Mr.  Cochran  says :  *'  There  is  not  an  orchard  upon 
the  sands  of  Michigan  or  the  light  timber  openings  of  Indiana,  or  the 
sandy  ridges  of  our  own  State  (Illinois),  but  that  has  suffered  greatly, 
many  of  tbem  entirely  ruined  by  its  depredations.  It  is  far  more  de- 
structive to  fruit  trees  than  any  other  insect,  infinitely  more  so  than 
the  Canker  worm,  but  unlike  the  other  depredators  of  our  orchard  trees 
it  is  easily  kept  in  check,  and  at  small  expense  permanently  eradicated.^ 

The  natural  history  of  this  species  is  that  normal  to  the  group.  It  is 
single  brooded,  the  larvae  hibernate,  and  the  moths  appear  in  July  and 
August,  after  a  duration  in  the  pupa  state  of  a  month  or  more. 

The  larva  ( Plate  II,  Fig.  0,  a)  is  somewhat  more  than  an  inch  in  length, 
of  a  dingy,  ash-gray  color,  with  lighter  or  darker  markings.  The  baek 
is  light,  and  the  sides  are  darker,  and  the  customary  warts  are  shining 
black.  The  head  and  thoracic  ])late  are  of  a  shining,  ash-gray  color, 
and  the  under  Miiirace  of  the  body  a  dirty  yellowish  green. 

The  moth  is  marked  as  shown  in  the  plate,  the  colors  being:  Fore- 
wings  of  a  light,  warm  cinereous,  shaded  with  vandyke  brown  and  um- 
ber^ the  terminal  space,  except  at  apex,  being  darker  and  smoky;  hind- 
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wings  wbitisb,  with  a  darker  shade  along  the  posterior  boixler.  Detailed 
descriptions  of  the  earlier  states  are  given  in  the  original  articles  already 
alluded  to.    The  eggs  are,  so  far^  unknown. 

THK  GRA.inJLATED  CUT-WORM. 

(Larva  of  AgroUs  annexa  Treitschke.) 
[Plate  Hj  Fig.  1.] 

This  species  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the  cut-worms  which 
have  been  sent  to  the  Department.  The  moth  is  an  old  and  well-known 
species,  originally  described  by  Treitschke  in  1825,  and  successively 
treated  by  Boisduval,  Stephens,  and  6uen6e.  It  is  given  by  the  latter 
author  as  a  common  North  American  species.  In  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  it  is  entered  from  the  United  States,  East  Florida,  St  Domingo, 
Jamaica,  and  Port  Natal,  while  Guen^e  gives  it  as  "rare  au  Br6sil." 

Concerning  the  larval  habits,  Guen^e  says: 

The  larva  lives  in  the  spring  npon  almost  aU  garden  veffotables,  saeh  as  peas  and 
l>cun8 ;  but  it  is  espeoiaUy  the  cereals  which  it  attacks,  and  in  certain  years  it  occa- 
8ioDs  considerable  loss  to  wheat,  ])artionlarly  in  Virginia.  It  bnries  itself  daring  tiie 
day  in  a  cavity  at  the  roots,  and  issues  only  at  night  to  feed.  Its  habits,  therefore, 
are  tJie  same  us  those  of  almost  all  Agrotids.  But  what  is  exceptional  is  that  it  also 
iujares  trees,  for  it  devours  the  leaves  of  the  cotton-plant,  and  sometimes  does  great 
damage.  It  pnpates  under  ground  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  moth  issues  about  the 
first  of  June. 

The  species  has  a  wide  distribution  in  the  United  States.  It  is  ibund 
from  New  York  west  to  the  Mississippi  and  south  to  Florida  and  Ala- 
bama. It  is  probably  the  most  common  of  the  species  which  were  col- 
lectively designated  by  Glover,  and  are  still  known  by  Southern  plant- 
ers as  ^Hhe  cotton  cut-worm,''  cutting  ofif  the  young  plants  soon  after 
they  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  species  is  a  general 
feeder,  as  we  have  found  it  feeding  upon  grass,  clover,  plantain,  dande- 
lion, cabbage,  cotton,  and  many  other  plants.  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes  sent 
us  specimens  in  April,  1882,  with  the  statement  that  they  had  seriously 
injured  cabbage-plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Normal,  111. 

In  the  Northern  States  there  is  probably  but  one  generation  in  a 
season,  but  in  Georgia  and  other  Southern  States  the  worms  may  be 
found  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year  in  almost  any  stage  of  growth,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  broods  without  an  exten- 
sive rearing  of  individuals.  There  are  probably,  however,  at  least  three 
annual  generations  in  Georgia.  They  pass  the  winter,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  in  the  larva  state,  retiring  under  sticks  or  stones  during  the 
cold  weather.  This  is  the  worm  to  which  we  refer  presently  in  the 
passage  on  remedies  for  Cabbage  cut-worms,  as  having  been  trappe<l 
in  such  enormous  numbers  by  Dr.  A.  Oemler,  of  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  larva  (Plate  II,  Fig.  1,  a)  is  of  a  dull  gray  color,  and  may  be  easily 
recognized  by  what  we  have  indicated  in  the  popular  name  as  its  gran- 
ulate appearance.  The  whole  body,  when  viewed  with  a  strong  lens,  is 
closely  covered  with  very  small,  round,  blackish  granules,  each  bearing 
a  minute  sharp  point. 

The  general  color  of  the  body  and  front  wings  of  the  moth  (Plate  II, 
Fig.  1,  h)  is  dirty  yellowish  gray.  The  front  wings  are  marked  with 
black,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  hind  wings  are  pure  white  and 
slightly  iridescent,  with  faint  brown  shailes  at  tips.  Among  upward 
of  fifty  specimens  which  we  have  reared  from  the  larva  the  variation 
is  not  very  marked,  though  some  are  much  darker  than  others. 
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In  tbe  warm  fall  and  winter  of  1882-'83  a  moth  of  this  species  ovi- 
posited Octx)ber  16,  tbe  eggs  hatched  October  27,  and  the  larvs&had 
reached  full  growth  and  begun  transforming  December  15,  the  first 
moth  issuing  December  29. 

Tbe  eggs  of  tbis  species,  which  we  have  obtained  in  onr  vivaria,  are 
laid  in  autumn,  and  were  scattered  irregularly  and  singly  on  grass,  a 
habit  which  is  exceptional  and  probably  abnormal,  as  the  result  of  con- 
finement. In  shape  and  structure  they  resemble  those  of  sauciay  and  the 
larvae  in  the  earlier  stages  are  loopers,  having  the  first  three  pairs  of 
prolegs  atropbied.  They  are  also  quite  hirsute,  the  hairs  in  the  first 
stage  exceeding  in  length  the  diameter  of  the  body,  but  relatively  3i- 
minishing  with  each  molt.  Prof.  G.  H.  French  has  given  an  account 
(Can.  Ent.  XIV,  pp.  207-9,  Nov.,  1882)  of  the  adolescent  states,  but  as 
his  descriptions  of  the  larval  stages  are  mostly  colorational  and  omit  the 
exceptional  structural  features,  we  append  those  drawn  up  from  our 
own  notes: 

DESGRIPTrVE. 

Agbotis  axkexa. — Larva, — Average  length,  38™™.  General  color  dark  gray,  with 
a  slightly  purplish  tin^e  on  the  dorsum ;  venter  dingy  white.  Head  same  oolor. 
slightly  polished,  with  indistinct,  pale,  hrownish  markings ;  the  triangular  frontal 
piece  bordered  each  side  by  a  dark  brownish  stripe,  which  continues  in  an  obtnae 
angle  on  the  vertex^  and  is  crossed  by  some  short  transverse  Unes ;  a  brown  stripe 
below  the  eyes  j  quite  smooth,  with  only  a  few  shallow  transverse  wrinkles.  Clypens 
whitish,  with  six  quite  deep  impressions ;  mandibles  light  brown  at  basal  half,  thereat 
bla<^,  and  the  edge  with  five  teeth.  Cervical  shield  grayish,  with  narrow,  white 
median  line^  front  margin  somewhat  darker ;  near  lateral  angle  a  paler,  ratiier  indis- 
tinct, roundish  spot,  which  extendi  to  the  front  margin  in  a  fine  line.  Mediodorsal 
line  very  indistinct,  and  bordered  each  side  by  a  dusky  shade.  A  somewhat  irregular, 
more  or  less  distinct,  narrow,  dusky  line  runs  from  anterior  margin  of  each  joint 
in  an  oblique  direction  to  posterior  piliferous  wart ;  subdorsal  line  dark  gray, 
though  not  very  dihtinct;  space  below  snbdorHal  line  somewhat  paler  than  dorsam, 
and  with  indistinct,  irregular,  dusky  marks ;  supra-stigmatal  line  whitish,  bordered 
above  by  an  interrupted  blackish  line;  piliferous  warts  dusky,  and  somewhat  polished; 
stigmata  deep  black.  The  whole  bodt/y  dorsally  and  ventrallyj  U  closely  covered  with  very 
minui&f  blackUk  granules^  each  of  which  bears  a  small,  sharp  point  or  toothy  on  aooouni  of 
which  the  surf  ace  appears  and  feels  roughened  to  the  touch  or  as  if  covered  with  fine  sand. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  color,  the  smaller  specimens  being  genendly  paler, 
though  there  are  also  some  full-grown  ones  of  the  same  color;  others,  ooth  smaU  and 
large,  are  almost  black.  All  varieties  of  this  species  may,  however,  be  recognized  by 
the  characteristic  granulations  of  the  body.    (For  details  see  PI.  Il,  Fig.  1,0,  c,  dj  e.) 

Pupa, — Length,  ahont  18™™.  Color  reddish-brown,  with  a  somewhat  darker  meoian 
line  on  abdomen.  Head  small,  with  the  front  slightly  prolonged;  a  more  or  less  deep 
impi-estdon  between  base  of  antennae.  Prothorax  transversely  wrinkled,  the  wrinkles 
quite  coarse  towards  posterior  margin;  posterior  lateral  angle  with  a  dark-brown 
transverse  swelling,  which  closes  the  first  spiracle:  mesothorax  almost  smooth,  with 
a  short  subdorsal,  longitudinal  impression  each  side;  metathorax  and  the  following 
three  abdominal  joints  with  quite  a  number  of  fine  transverse  wrinkles;  abdomen  with 
joints  4-7  antenorly  with  a  transverse,  rouoded  ridge,  marked  with  quite  a  number 
of  very  coarse  and  deep  impressions,  the  posterior  margin  being  very  finely  granu- 
lated; stigmata  black ;  tip  oi  last  joint  dark  brown,  ending  in  two  stout  teeth,  each 
terminating  in  a  very  fine  spine,  which  is  curved  downward;  each  side,  just  before 
the  tip,  is  a  small  blackish  tubercle,  and,  dorsally,  a  little  in  front  of  this  a  short  spine. 

(SeeFig.  l,/,i7.) 

THE  SHAGEEENED  OUT-WORM. 

(Larva  of  Agrotis  malefida  Gueu.) 

[Plate  II;  Fig.  3.] 

This  cut-worm,  wbicb  has  also  been  noticed  to  feed  upon  the  cabbage- 
plant,  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  Southern  AtUintic  States,  finom  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  Alabama.    Its  habits  are  very  similar  to  those 
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of  Agrotis  annexa  Tr.,  the  preceding  species,  in  company  with  which, 
though  only  in  small  nambers,  it  is  generally  found,  and  from  which  it 
is  not  at  first  sight  easily  distinguished,  having  the  same  size,  shape, 
general  coloration,  and  markings.  Yet  a  careful  examination  will  ena- 
ble its  separation  from  annexa  by  the  general  surface  appearing  minutely 
shagreened  and  lacking  the  spinous  elevations  that  cover  annexa  and 
cause  it  to  feel  rough  when  handled,  while  malefida  feels  smooth.  It  is 
also  nocturnal  in  its  habits  and  a  quite  general  feeder,  affecting,  among 
other  plants,  young  cotton.  It  also  feeds  freely  upon  clover,  grass,  and 
different  weeds.  It  lives  almost  exclusively  underground  in  a  tunnel 
several  inches  in  length,  into  which  it  drags  the  cut-off  leaves  and  stems 
to  devour  them  unmolested.  It  transforms  about  an  inch  below  the 
surface,  in  an  oval  cavity,  without  a  trace  of  silk.  The  eggs  of  this 
species  are  yet  unknown. 

DESORIPTrVE. 

Agrotis  malbfida. — Larva, — Average  lengtb,  when  fall  grown,  about  35™". 
Smooth,  with  a  greasy  aspect,  and,  under  a  good  lens,  very  finely  shagreened.  Color 
uniformly  pale  gray,  with  the  venter  somewhat  paler.  Medio-dorsal  line  scarcely 
noticeable.  A  more  or  less  distinct,  rather  broad,  dull  yellowish  subdorsal  line,  illy- 
defined  above,  but  bordered  below  by  a  line  which  is  scarcely  darker  than  the  ground 
color,  but  is  itself  well  defined  below  by  a  faint  and  narrow  pale  line ;  a  faint  and  irreg- 
ular supra-stigmatal  shade  and  a  dusky  stigmatal  line.  Stigmata  large  and  polished, 
deep  black.  Piliferous  warts  normally  placed,  brownish,  polished,  each  with  a  short, 
stiff,  brown  hair^  that  immediately  behind  the  stigmata  iiyich  the  largest.  Anal  shield 
with  the  posterior  edjje  lighter.  Cervical  shield  more  distinctly  mottled  with  brown 
and  with  a  paler  mc('  » n  line.  Second  and  third  thoracic  Joints  divided  transversely 
by  five  narrow  and  ti..ite  deep  wrinkles,  with  the  transverse  row  of  piliferous  warts 
on  the  third  wrinkle.  Head  rather  small,  nutant,  and  partly  withdrawn,  iinoly  sha- 
greened like  the  body,  and  either  uniformly  yellowish-brown  with  larger  or  smaller 
dark  spots,  or  marked  in  front  with  the  two  usual  brownish  oblique  stripes ;  frontal 
triangle  concolorors ;  clyx>eu8  with  six  quite  deep  impressions  and  almost  whit<3 ; 
labrum  bilobed,  the  lobes  much  rounded;  antenuse.  as  usual,  with  the  first  Joint 
white,  the  others  yellow.  Mandibles  with  five  teeth,  ulack ;  the  basal  half  externally 
yellowish. 

Pima. — Average  length,  IB"*™.  Of  normal  forln,  yellowish-brown,  polished ;  anal 
tip  short,  somewhat  conical,  and  finely  wrinkled,  furnished  with  tw6  short,  stout, 
black  thorns  which  at  tip  are  slightly  bent  down  and  of  a  yeUowish  color. 

THE  WMAEKED  OUT- WORM. 
(Larva  of  Agrotis  clandestina  Harr.) 

[Plate  H;  Fig.  4.] 

This  is  a  very  common  insect  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States 
and  in  Canada.  It  was  originally  described  by  Dr.  Harris,  from  speci- 
mens reared  in  Massachusetts,  and  also  from  a  specimen  received  from 
Dr.  F.  E.  Melsheimer,  of  Dover,  Pa.  Dr.  Melsheimer  called  the  larvae 
"corn  cut- worms,"  and  stated  that,  while  their  choice  of  food  was  not 
limited,  they  seemed  to  prefer  young  maize  shortly  after  it  makes  its 
appearance  "above  ground.  They  will  feed,  however,  on  all  sorts  of  suc- 
culent vegetables;  and  early  sown  buckwheat,  young  pumpkin-vines, 
beans,  and  cabbages  are  particularly  mentioned. 

In  our  first  report  on  the  insects  of  Missouri  we  made  especial  men- 
tion of  this  species,  stating  that  it  seems  to  prefer  to  attack  low  bashes 
like  currant,  rather  thai^  to  climb  trees,  indicating  cabbage  as  espeeially 
liable  to  its  attack,  and  mentioning  also  the  fact  that  apple  buds  are 
occasionally  eaten  by  this  species.    We  also  mentioned  that  It  fed  upon 
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a  species  of  wild  endive  (probably  Ciohorium  sativutn)^  nestling  uuder 
its  broad  leaves  during  the  day  without  entering  the  ground,  and  that 
Mr.  Glover,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  had  known  it  to  attack 
wheat  in  Maryland. 

The  moths  begin  to  appear  shortly  after  the  middle  of  June,  and  fi  \ 
commonly  until  the  end  of  August,  or  later.  The  larvie  hil>eniute  In 
the  usual  manner,  and  transform  to  pupaj  the  latter  part  of  May  or  tht* 
tlrst  of  June.    The  eggs  are  yet  undescribed. 

The  larva  (Plate  II,  Pig.  4,  a)  and  pupa  were  described  at  length  In 
the  Missouri  report  referred  to  (p.  79).  The  larva,  when  full  grown,  i.N 
a  little  over  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  ash-gray  in  color,  inclining  to 
dirty  yellow  on  the  back.  The  distinguishing  feature  is  a  row  of  black 
velvet  marks  along  each  side  of  the  back  on  all  but  the  thoracic  joints, 
and  bearing  a  general  cesemblance,  looking  from  anus  to  head,  to  a 
series  of  W's.  The  head  is  black,  with  a  white  line  in  front  resembling 
an  inverted  Y. 

The  moth  (Plate  II,  Fig.  4, 6)  is  of  a  dark  ash-gray  color,  with  £E^intly 
traced  wavy  bands.  The  hind  wings  are  dirty  brownish-white,  some- 
what darker  behind. 

THE  GREASY  CUT- WORM. 

(Larva  of  AgrotM  ypsiUm  Bott) 
[Plate  II;  Pig.  2.] 

We  fbrst  described  the  larva  of  this  insect  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  for 
June  22, 1867,  under  the  name  of  the  <'  Black  Out- worm,"  but  finding 
afterwards  that  it  was  quite  variable  in  its  coloration,  we  changed  the 
name  in  our  first  report  on  the  insects  of  Missouri  (1869,  p.  80)  to  that 
of  the  "  Greasy  Cut- worm."  At  that  time  the  technical  name  Agrotis 
telifera  was  employed,  this  being  the  name  under  which  the  moth  was 
first  described  in  this  country  by  Harris,  In  his  Eejwrt  on  Insects  Inju- 
rious to  Vegetation,  1841,  p.  323 ;  but  subsequent  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  moth  occurs  also  in  Europe,  and  had  been  described  in 
1776  by  Von  Rottenburg,  by  the  trivial  name  of  ypsilonj  and  later  by 
Hiibner  by  the  name  of  sufftisa. 

It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  cosmopolitan  insects,  as  widely  distributed  as 
Heliothis  armigera^^the  parent  of  Boll-worm  and  Corn-worm,  or  as 
Cynthia  cardui — the  well  known  thistle  butterfly.  It  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  our  North  American  cut-worms,  and  is  found  from  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  and  Texas,  to  Xova  Scotia,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Manitoba. 
It  is  found  in  England  and  all  over  Europe.  In  Asia  it  has  been  cap- 
tured, in  many  localities  in  India  and  China.  In  Africa  it  is  recorded 
from  Egypt,  South  Africa,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  South 
America  specitnens  have  been  found  in  Venezuela,  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  and 
Montevideo,  Uruguay.  It  has  also  been  received  from  New  Zealand, 
and  from  several  localities  in  Australia,  including  Adelaide  and  More- 
ton  Bay,  Queensland.  These  localities  are  taken  from  the  British  Mu- 
seum Catalogue.  Guen6e  gives  as  the  habitat  of  the  species,  all  of 
Europe,  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  larva  has  a  most  emphatic  and  pernicious  cutting  habit.  \Vi> 
have  known  it  to  cut  off  large  tomato-plants  that  were  over  6  inches 
in  height^  generally  at  an  inch  above  ground.  Aft^r  severing  one 
plant,  the  same  worm  would  travel  to  other  plants,  and  thus,  iii  a  singte 
night,  would  ruin  three  or  four.    In  quite  hard,  clayey,  com  land,  Mah 
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worm  wa«  fonnd  to  have  a  smooth  burrow,  in  which  it  lay  hidden  during 
the  day,  and  to  the  bottom  of  which  it  could  generally  be  traced. 

Nothing  seems  to  come  amiss  to  its  voracious  appetite.  It  is  reported 
as  one  of  the  species  especially  destructive  to  corn-fields  and  gardens. 
It  destroys  young  tomato  and  tobacco  plants,  and,  in  confinement,  feeds 
with  equal  relish  on  apple  and  grape  leaves,  and  has  been  found  in  a 
garden  cutting  off  cypress  vines  ( Quamoclit).  It  is  also  one  of  the  cotton 
cut-worms  of  the  South. 

No  absolute  proof  has  yet  been  published  that  it  is  a  cabbage  insect. 
Harris,  in  drawing  up  his  description,  says  simply  that  it  was  one  of  five 
species  of  cut- worms  procured  in  the  months  of  June  and  July :  "  Some 
of  them  were  dug  up  among  cabbage-plants,  some  from  potato-hills, 
and  others  from  the  corn-field  and  flower  garden"  (Ins.  Inj.  Veg.,  443). 
We  are  therefore  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  this  larva  might  not  hate 
been  taken  from  the  cabbage-roots.  But  while  in  Saint  Louis,  we  re- 
ceived on  one  occasion  two  half  grown  larva  of  this  species  from  Mr. 
N.  C.  Burch,  of  Jefferson  City,  with  an  account  of  how  they  cut  off  his 
cabbage  plants  below  and  above  the  ground  (May  3, 1809),  and  in  May, 
1870,  we  found  the  partly  grown  larva?  cutting  oft'  young  cabbages  about 
one-half  inch  above  the  ground. 

There  is  with  this  species  either  a  dual  method  of  hibernation  or  else 
it  is  double-brooded.  Lists  of  local  fauna  show  that  the  moth  has  been 
captured  abundantly  in  Massachusetts  in  April,  and  again  in  August, 
September,  and  October.  In  Canada  it  is  found  from  June  to  October, 
and  a  perfectly  fresh  specimen  has  been  taken  as  late  as  October  1.  In 
Missouri,  on  several  occasions  between  1868  and  1876,  we  took  ftiU- 
grown  larvsB  about  May  1,  but  in  no  instance  did  they  transform  to 
moths  before  July,  and  in  one  case  the  transformation  was  delayed  un- 
til late  in  August,  whether  abnormally  or  not,  we  cannot  say.  Farther 
south  the  pupa  has  been  sevend  times  plowed  up  during  the  winter 
months  and  mistaken  for  the  pupa  of  the  cotton-worm.  December  3, 
1878,  one  was  found  at  Virginia  Point,  Tex.,  which  gave  forth  the  moth 
on  the  6th.  April  22  a  number  of  the  pupse  were  sent  to  us  which  had 
been  plowed  up  in  a  cotton-field  at  Americus,  Oa.;  the  moths  issued 
before  the  close  of  the  month.  The  evidence  would  seem  to  show  either 
that  there  is  great  irregularity  in  the  time  of  development  and  mode  of 
hibernation,  or  that  there  are  two  broods  in  the  Northern  States,  and  no 
more  in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

We  have  already  given  (First  Missouri  Eeport,  p.  80)  descriptions  of 
the  larva,  pupa,  and  adult,  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here. 
The  larva  (Plate  I,  Fig.  2,  a,  ft),  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a 
dull  lead-brown  color,  with  five  longitudinal  indistinct  lighter  stripes. 
The  underside  of  the  body  is  dim  greenish-yellow.  The  moth  (Plate  II, 
Fig,  2,  c)  has  dark-brown  front  wings,  with  a  bluish  tinge  on  the  fore 
border,  and  with  a  dark  brown  lance-shaped  mark  running  from  the 
posterior  portion  of  a  kidney-shaped  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  wing. 
The  hind  wings  are  pearly  white  and  semi-transparent. 

The  eggs,  which  have  not  before  been  described,  are  laid  in  small 
batches,  and  often  in  two  or  three  layers,  covered  sparsely  with  long 
scales  from  the  abdomen  of  the  female  moth.  They  are  pale  fulvous  in 
color  and  nearly  spherical  in  shape,  the  base  being  somewhat  flattened. 
The  polar  ribs  are  not  very  distinct,  and  the  crown  is  smalL  These 
eggs  we  have  found  laid  on  peach  and  sycamore  leaves  upon  which  the 
larvaB  do  not  feed.  The  larva  in  the  first  stage  is,  also,  a  semi-looper, 
the  front  prolegs  being  atrophied.  The  species  is  parasitized  by  Ta- 
chinidse,  which  we  have  often  bred  from  it. 
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THE  SPECKLED  CUT-WORM. 

(Larva  of  Mameatra  subjuncta  G.  &  li.) 
[Plate  H;  Fig.  5.] 

This  cut- worm  was  also  one  of  the  species  described  and  figured  by 
ns  in  the  first  report  on  the  insects  of  Missouri  for  1868.  We  found  it 
on  two  occasions  hiding  under  cabbage-plants  in  a  truck  garden  in  Saint 
Louis,  and  in  confinement  it  feeds  ravenously  on  cabbage-leaves,  so  that 
it  may  safely  be  put  down  as  a  cabbage  insect. 

The  species  has  been  found  in  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Canada,  and 
Massachusetts,  and  probably  occupies  all  the  intermediate  ground,  if  it 
does  not  extend  beyond  these  limits. 

So  far  as  is  known  there  is  but  one  annual  generation,  and  tJie  moths 
fly  in  Massachusetts  in  June  and  July,  in  Canada  in  July  and  August. 
A  favorite  hiding  place  for  the  worms  in  the  spring  is  under  bits  of  ma- 
nure in  clover-fields.  This  cut- worm  is  parasitized  by  the  ichneumonid 
Paniseus  geminatus  of  Say,  a  large  species  which  deposits  a  single  egg  on 
each  worm.  The  tough,  black,  silvery  cocoon  of  the  parasite  is  spun 
within  the  pupa  of  the  cut- worm  and  completely  fills  the  cavity. 

Full  descriptions  of  the  different  stages  will  he  found  in  the  report 
just  referred  to.  The  larva  (Figs,  a,  b,  c)  is  at  once  distinguished  by 
several  characteristics,  but  more  especially  by  being  speckled  as  witli 
pepper  and  salt,  when  viewed  with  a  pocket  lens,  the  ground  color  be- 
ing flesh-gray,  with  a  tinge  of  rust  color  in  the  middle  of  each  joint. 
Before  changing  to  chrysalis  it  acquires  a  uniform,  pale,  dirty  yellow 
color  with  the  markings  almost  obliterated.  It  bears  an  interrupted 
dorsal  and  subdorsal  white  line,  these  lines  being  quite  distinct  on  the 
posterior  half,  and  indistinct  on  the  anterior  half,  of  each  joint;  and  a 
stigmatal  line  on  each  side,  somewhat  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  moth  (Plate  II,  Fig.  5,  d)  expands  38"'".  The  front  wings  are 
blackish-brown  above,  shaded  with  flesh-color,  and  are  characterized 
by  the  ordinary  spots  being  very  large,  flesh-colored,  and  distinctly 
limited.  The  hind  wings  are  smoky-blackish,  paler  toward  the  base, 
and  marked  obscurely,  if  at  all.  The  eggs  of  this  species,  which  havo 
not  hitherto  been  known,  are  laid  (as  we  have  ascertained  in  confine- 
ment) in  the  fall  in  batches  of  from  fifty  to  sixtj",  and  generally  in  two 
layers.  In  shape  they  closely  resemble  those  of  saucia^  which  we  figure, 
and  in  color  they  are  at  first  of  a  pale  bluish-green,  becoming  reddish- 
brown  before  hatching.  The  young  larva?  are,  also,  semi-loopers,  the 
first  and  second  pairs  of  prolegs  being  atrophied.     . 

THE  GLASSY  CUT  WORM. 

(Larva  of  Hadena  devastatrix,  Brace.) 

[Plate  III;  Figs.  3, 4. J 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  five  species  of  cut-worm  moths  bred 
by  Dt.  Harris  from  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  worms,  and  described  without 
reference  to  their  distinctive  larvae.  He  states  that  he  was  assured  by 
one  of  his  friends  that  his  fifth  species  was  the  moth  of  ^^the  Cabbage 
Cut-worm."  Dr.  Harris  identified  this  moth  with  the  Phalaena  Nootua 
devastator^  described  by  Mr.  John  P.  Brace  in  Sillimau's  JoumsAj  VoL  1 
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(1818),  p.  154^  and  placed  it  in  the  genus  Agrotis.  The  original  descrip- 
tion was  drawn  up  by  Mr*  Brace  from  moths  bred  from  pnpsB  found  in  a 
cabbage-field,  and  there  remains  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  true  cabbage 
insect. 

The  larva  of  this  species  was  unknown  until  1869,  when  we  published 
a  full  description  of  it  (loc.  cit.y  p.  83).  The  larva  from  which  this  de- 
scription was  taken  was  found  May  1  under  a  wild  endive,  the  leaves 
of  which  it  had  evidently  been  eating.  It  was  about  half  grown.  In 
the  breeding-jar  to  which  it  was  transferred,  it  burrowed  immediately 
under  ground  and  fed  until  the  time  of  its  transformation  entirely  on 
grass-roots,  although  other  food  wa«  i)lentiful.  On  June  19  it  changed 
to  a  pupa,  and  came  forth  as  a  moth  July  7. 

Mr.  Brace's  account  of  it«  life-history  was  to  a  certain  extent  errone- 
ous. He  stated  that  the  moth  lays  its  eggs  in  the  autumn^  near  the 
ground  and  at  the  roots  of  trees ;  that  the  eggs  hatch  the  following  May 
and  the  worms  attain  their  growth  in  four  weeks,  remain  in  the  pupa 
state  four  weeks  longer,  and  come  forth  as  moths  about  the  middle  of 
July.  Dr.  Harris,  however,  justly  criticises  this  statement  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "From  what  is  known  respecting  the  history  of  the 
other  kinds  of  Agrotis  and  from  the  size  that  the  Cabbage  Gut- worms  are 
found  to  have  attained  in  May,  I  am  led  to  infer  that  they  must  gener- 
ally be  hatched  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  that,  after  feeding  awhile 
on  such  food  as  they  can  find  immediately  under  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
they  descend  deeper  into  the  ground  and  remain  curled  up  in  little  cavi- 
ties which  each  one  makes  for  itself  in  the  earth  till  the  following 
spring.'' 

The  Glassy  Cut- worm  (Plate  III,  Fig.  3)  may  at  once  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  cut-worms  which  we  have  described  by  its  translucent, 
glassy-green  body,  in  contrast  with  the  very  distinct,  hard,  polished, 
dark-brown  cervical  shield,  and  a  bright  venetian-red  head. 

The  moth  (Plate  III,  Fig.  4)  resembles  in  general  appearance  AgrotU 
messoria^  previously  described,  the  ground-color  being  the  same.  It  is 
larger  in  size,  the  wavy,  transverse  lines  are  more  nearly  equidistant, 
the  arrow-shaped  spots  which  emanate  from  the  outer  line  are  darker 
and  more  distinct,  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  large  kidney-shaped  spot 
is  almost  always  quite  white.  These  are  the  superficial  characters  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished,  as  by  their  structural  characters  they 
are  placed  in  different  genera.  Ko  description  of  the  eggs  Las  been 
published. 

THE  VARIEGATED  CUT-WOItM. 

(Larva  of  Agrotis  saucia  Treitschke.) 

[Plate  III ;  Figs.  1,  2.] 

This  cut- worm  was  treated  of  in  our  First  Missouri  Entomological 
Report  (jpp.  72-74)  under  the  name  of  Agrotis  viermvt  Harris.  It  is  a 
common  species  throughout  North  America  and  Europe,  and  has  been 
fon  nd  in  the  islands  of  Madeira  and  Teneriffe.  It  is  a  very  general  feeder. 
Kaltenbach  mentions  it  as  feeding  upon  Stellariaj  Litorella^  Plantago^ 
and  Rtimex  in  Euroi)e.  In  this  country  we  have  found  these  larvte 
abundantly  in  cabbage-patches,  and  have  fed  them  in  confinement  upon 
cabbage,  grape  leaves,  strawbeiry  leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  Eupatorium, 
and  also  of  White  mulberir-  We  also,  upon  one  occasion,  found  a  sin- 
gle larva  climbing  in  a  willow  tree  in  the  day-time,  and  tiiis  specimen 
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was  fed  npon  willow  leaves.  We  have  known  it  to  do  considerable 
damage  to  young  grape-vines  in  cold  frames,  as  well  as  to  yonng  lettnce 
plants,  and  one  of  our  correspondents  accidentally  raised  a  number  of 
larviB  from  the  egg  to  half  growth  which  had  fed  exclusively  on  apples, 
form  want  of  other  food. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  (Plate  III,  Fig.  2)  are  quite  small,  of  a  pink 
color,  with  ribs  radiating  from  the  summit,  and  are  deposited  in  small 
batches.  From  the  evidence  which  we  have  collected  it  seems  to  be 
the  universal  habit  of  this  species  to  lay  its  eggs  upon  the  leaves  of 
various  trees.  We  have  found  them  upon  the  leaves  of  Cherry,  Apple, 
Mulberry,  and  Peach,  and  have  never  found  them  in  other  situations. 

The  newly-hatched  larva  is  dirty  yellow  in  color,  covered  with  dark 
conspicuous  spots ;  it  feexls  openly  and  loops  somewhat  in  its  walk. 
After  the  first  molt  the  dark  spots  become  almost  oblit^taited,  and  it 
takes  on  the  appearance  of  the  full-grown  worm,  assuming  at  the  saiae 
time  the  normal  cut-worm  habit.  Tlie  full-grown  larva  (Plate  III,  Fig. 
1,  a,  fr,  c)  is  about  2  inches  long,  is  finely  mottled  with  dull  flesh-broWn  and 
black,  and  has  dark  velvety,  longitudinal  marks  along  the  sides  of  the 
back.  It  is  lighter  on  the  sides  than  on  the  back,  and  has  a  iBesh-col- 
ored  stripe  below  the  stigmata.  The  pupa  is  of  normal  form,  deep 
mahogany^brown  in  color,  and  has  a  single  point  at  its  extremity. 

The  general  color  of  the  moth  (Plate  III,  Fig.  l,d)  is  dark  brownish- 
gray,  some  specimens  being  almost  black  along  the  front  edge  of  ttte 
upper  wings,  while  others  have  this  edge  of  a  dull  golden-buff  color. 

The  development  of  the  species  is  quite  rapid,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  extracts  from  our  notes : 

Effgs  fouud  on  apple  hatched  April  17 ;  larvsB  entered  the  groand  May  15  to  22 ; 
moths  issued  June  3  to  8. 

EffRs  fonnd  on  leaf  of  mnlberry  hatched  May  24 ;  larvee  entered  the  groond  June  15; 
moths  issaed  Jnne  28  to  Joly  5. 

Eggs  foand  on  peach  twie  hatched  April  9.  Another  batch  hatched  April  25 ;  moths 
from  the  latter  hatch  issaed  June  26. 

Batch  of  eggs  found  April  29  hatch  May  2 ;  larvfe  entered  ground  May  31 ;  moths 
issued  June  17. 

These  notes  were  all  made  at  Saint  Louis,  and  indicate  at  least  two 
annual  generations,  with  a  possibility  of  three. 

For  detailed  descriptions  of  the  different  stages  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  report  cited  in  the  opening  sentence. 

EEMEDIES  FOE  CABBAGE  GUT-WOBMS. 

Up  to  quite  recent  times  no  good  remedy  for  cut- worms  had  been  pro- 
posed which  (lid  not  involve  much  time  and  labor  in  the  carrying  out. 
The  use  of  dressings  for  the  soil  was  found  unsatisfactory ;  fall  plowing 
accomplished  the  end  incompletely ;  applications  to  the  plants  were  not 
lasting  in  their  effects ;  and  the  best  writers,  including  Curtis,  Harris, 
and  Pitch,  have  concluded  that  digging  the  worms  out  of  their  burrows 
by  hand  and  destroying  them  is  the  only  complete  and  satisfactory 
thing  to  do. 

A  preventive  urged  by  one  of  Harris's  correspondents  was.  to  wrap 
the  stem  of  the  young  plant,  on  setting  it  out,  in  a  wabiut  leaf,  through 
which  the  worms  will  not  penetrate  to  reach  the  stem,  and  the  same 
idea  has  since  been  used  with  good  effect  in  small  gardens,  with  the 
substitution  of  heavy  brown  paper  for  the  walnut  leaf.  A  good  deal  of 
time  and  care  is  necessary  to  make  a  perfect  wrapping  of  the  stem,  and 
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this  constitutes,  so  f^r  as  we  are  aware,  the  ouly  objection  to  the  use  of 
this  prereutive. 

One  of  the  yer>'  oldest  of  the  cat- worm  remedies  consists  in  trapping 
the  worms  in  deep  holes  near  the  base  of  the  plants.  For  this  purpose 
a  long,  smooth,  sharpened  stake,  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  is  nse<l, 
and  almost  as  fast  as  a  person  can  walk  through  the  field  it  can  be 
thrust  once  or  twice  deep  into  the  ground  near  each  i)lant,  leaving  a 
smooth,  round  hole  out  of  whieh  the  cut-worms,  having  once  fallen  in, 
cannot  crawl,  and  the  chances  are  that  in  their  nocturnal  prowlings 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  drop  into  these  wells.  In  connection  with  this 
remedy  it  has  always  been  advised  to  go  through  the  field  in  the  morn- 
ing and  crush  the  worms  by  again  thrusting  the  stake  into  eaeh  hole; 
but  where  the  soil  is  a  stiff  clay  this  is  unnecessary  labor,  as,  if  the  hole 
left  by  the  dibble  be  smooth  and  firm,  the  worms  do  no  further  harm,  as 
they  cannot  escape  and  will  in  the  majority  of  cases  perish  without 
transforming.  This  remedy  was  advocated  m  the  iiewspapers  as  long 
ago  as  1817,  and  we  have  frequently  employed  it  to  advantage. 

Dr.  Fitch  was  of  the  opinion  that  vegetable  gardens  and  corn-fields 
weve  in  a  measure,  if  not  chiefly,  supplied  with  the  worms  from  neigh- 
boring pastures  and  grass  lots.  He,  therefore,  advised  the  plowing  of 
a  single  deep  furrow  around  the  field  to  be  protected,  experiinents  hav- 
ing ^own  him  the  extreme  dififtculty  with  which  tne  wortos  climb  a 
nearly  perpendicular  bank  of  earth.  Fair|»lowing  has  also  been  recom- 
mended, but  is  chiefiy  useful  in  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds  upon 
which  the  young  worms  are  nourished,  and  the  more  thoroughly  a  piece 
of  land  intended  for  cabbage  is  kept  clean,  from  September  till  plant- 
ing time  the  ensuing  spring,  the  more  free  it  will  be  l^om  cut-worms. 

We  have  now  to  record  what  we  have  proved  by  experience  to  be  a 
more  effectual  method  of  ridding  land  of  cut-worms  than  any  of  those 
hitherto  proposed.  It  is,  in  brief,  the  use  of  poisoned  balls  of  any  suc- 
culent plant,  a  method  w'hich  we  successfully  used  in  Missouri  in  1875. 
One  of  our  most  valued  correspondents,  Dr.  A.  Oemler,  of  Wilmington 
Island,  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  long  fought  cut-worms  by  trapping 
them  under  leaves  and  grass.    To  make  use  of  his  own  words : 

''  My  method  of  dealing  with  cut-woi*ms  of  late  years  has  been  to 
remove  them  from  the  field  before  the  crop  to  be  jeopardized  is  up  or 
the  plants  are  put  out.  By  placing  cabbage  leaves  and  bundles  of 
grass  along  the  rows  of  watermelon-hills  four  years  ago,  I  caught,  by 
hunting  them  daily,  1,538  worms  on  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  before 
the  sec^  came  up,  and  lost  but  a  single  melon  plant.  On  one  occasion 
1  captured,  one  morning,  fifty-eight  of  all  sizes  under  a  single  turnip 
leaf,  and  my  son  found  fifteen  at  the  root  of  a  single  smaU  cabbage 
plant.'' 

A  year  or  so  ago  we  wrote  Dr.  Oemler  that  his  remedy  would  be 
mnch  improved  in  point  of  economy  of  labor,  if  he  poisoned  his  traps 
before  setting  them,  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  sprinkled  his  cabbage 
leaves  or  grass,  or  other  forage  used  for  this  purpose,  with  a  solution  of 
Paris  green  or  London  purple,  in  order  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of 
hunting  for  the  worms  in  the  morning. 

We  again  quote  from  Dr.  Oemler  concerning  the  practical  working  of 
this  plan : 

*<  After  the  land  is  prepared  for  cabbages  or  any  other  crop  nee^ng 
protection,  I  place  cabbage  or  turnip  leaves  in  rows  15  or  20  feet 
apart  all  over  the  field,  and  about  the  same  distance  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  leaves  are  first  dipped  in  a  well-stirred  mixture  of  a  table- 
spoonful  of  Paris  green  to  the  backet  of  water;  or  they  may  bo  first 
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moistened,  then  dusted  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  Paris  green  to 
twenty  of  flour,  and  placed  carefully  with  the  dusted  surface  next  to 
the  ground.  Two  such  applications,  particularly  in  cloudy  weather,  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  will  suffice  to  allow  the  cut-worms  to 
make  away  with  themselves,  which  they  generally  do  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. This  plan,  first  recommended  by  Professor  Riley,  is  the  best  I 
have  found.  Whoever  adopts  it  will  rid  himself  of  the  pest  at  least 
cost  and  trouble,  aud  will  not  be  compelled  to  replant  constantly  or  to 
sow  his  seed  thickly."* 

In  our  own  experience  we  used  chiefly  clover  sprinkled  with  Paris-green 
water  and  laid  at  intervals  between  the  rows,  in  loosely-tied  masses  or 
balls,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  prolonging  the  freshness  of 
the  bait  and  of  affording  a  lure  for  shelter. 

OTHER   CABBAGE   DTSECTS. 

THE  IMBRICATED  SNOUTBEETLB. 

{Epiccerus  inibricatiis  Say.) 
Order  Coleoptera  ;  family  Otiorhynohid-E. 

[Plate  ni;  Pig.  5.] 

This  widely-distributed  beetle,  found  in  every  portion  of  our  territory 
east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  south  and  west  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
first  figured  by  us  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  for  July  1 8, 1863,  for  an  article  by 
]^lr.  Walsh,  and  subsequently  treated  as  an  injurious  8x>ecies  in  our  Third 
Missouri  Entomological  Eeport.  We  there  stated  that  it  frequently 
damageil  ajiple  and  cherry  trees  and  gooseberry  bushes  by  gnawing 
the  trees  aud  fruit,  and  that  it  was  a  native  of  the  more  Western  States, 
occurring  much  more  commonly  west  than  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  1873  we  received  it  from  Iowa  as  doing  some  damage  to  com.  and 
it  is  often  quite  abundant  in  corn-fields  in  Western  States.  In  187d  this 
weevil  made  its  appearance  in  great  numbers  in  Monroe  County,  East 
Tennessee.  Ui)on  the  truck  farm  ot  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Boyd,  of  Sweet- 
water, it  was  especially  numerous,  destroying  not  only  cabbages,  but 
radishes,  beans,  watermelons,  muskmelons,  cucumbers,  com,  and  beets. 
Peas,  parsnips,  carrots,  and  tomatoes  were  not  touched.  Onions  suf- 
fered particularly,  and  stalks  were  sent  to  the  Department  filled  with 
holes  gnawed  by  the  weevil.  In  treating  of  this  occurrence.  Professor 
Comstock  (Annual  Eeport  Department  of  Agriculture,  1879,  p.  249,  is- 
sued October,  1880),  said : 

"  From  this  remarkable  occurrence  on  so  many  new  food-plants  and 
so  far  east,  this  insect  becomes  of  the  first  importance,  and  the  Eastern 
market  gardeners  may  ere  long  have  a  new  foe  to  contend  with.^ 

Curiously  enough,  before  this  report  was  out  of  press  we  received 
specimens  of  the  same  insect  from  Prof.  George  Thurber,  of  New  York 
City,  with  the  statement  that  they  had  been  received  from  Felton,  Del., 
where  they  were  '^destroying  the  early  cabbage,  eating  the  leaves,  and 
sucking  the  juice  from  the  stem.''  This  statement  we  published  in  Uie 
American  Entomologist  for  August,  1880  (Vol.  Ill ;  new  series,  VoL  I, 
p,  200).    The  beetle  had  not  been  noticed  in  that  locality  beware  as  a 

*  Trnck-farming  at  the  Soath.  A  guide  to  the  raiafng  of  vegetables  for  the  nortbem 
markets,  by  Dr.  A.  Oeoiler.    Orange  Judd  Company,  1683. 
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pest,  andf  contrary  to  our  expectations,  it  seems  not  to  have  done  much 
damage  since. 

This  be-etle  has  the  habit  of  *' playing  possum,"  a  habit  which  is  com- 
mon to  many  of  the  snout-beetles. 

The  early  stages  of  the  species  have  not  yet  been  observed,  but  the 
larvsB  will,  without  much  doubt,  be  found  feeding  upon  the  roots  (ex- 
ternally) of  one  or  more  of  the  food-plants  of  the  adult  beetle,  just  as 
do  the  larvce  of  Fuller's  Rose-Beetle  (Aomopaetes  fulleri),  described  in 
our  annual  report  to  this  Department  for  1878. 

From  its  habits  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  contend  with  this  insect 
when  it  occurs  unexpectedly  and  in  large  numbers.  In  small  ^rardens 
the  vegetables  can  be  saved  by  hand-picking  the  beetles,  and  in  cases 
where  it  occurs  on  large  truck  farms  we  should  advise  the  use  of  the 
pyrethrum  infusion.  We  know  this  to  be  effectual  with  the  rose-beetle 
above  mentioned. 

A  beetle,  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  is  reported 
by  Dr.  Packsurd  (Second  Ann.  Eep.  as  Entomologist  of  Massachusetts, 
1872,  pp.  14,16;  repeated  in  Hayden's  9th  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.,  1876,  p. 
676)  as  being  not  uncommon  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts.  It  is 
the  Otiorhynchns picipesj  Fabr.,  and  is  believed  to  be  an  importation  from 
England,  where  it  does  much  damage,  according  to  Curtis,  to  Cabbage 
and  other  cruciferae.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  Packard  has 
correctly  determined  the  species,  as  coleopterists  do  not  recognize  it  as 
occurring  in  America.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  other  two  species 
of  the  genus  that  are  known  to  occur  in  Massachusetts,  viz,  sulcdUus  and 
lignetiSj  have  been  confounded  with  it. 

THE  WAVY-STRIPED  FLEA-BEETLB. 

(Phyllotreta  vittataj  Fabricius.) 

Order  Goleoptera  ;  family  Chrysomelidjs. 

[Plate  IH;  Fig.  6.] 

HABITS  AND  NATUEAL  HISTORY. 

This  little  insect  is  one  of  our  most  familiar  garden  pests.  It  abounds 
throughout  the  summer  on  all  our  cruciferous  vegetables,  as  cabbage, 
turnip,  radish,  mustard;  upon  charlock  {8inapis)j  shepherd's  purse, 
{Cap8€lla)y  stock  (Matthiola)  rocket  (ffesperis)^  and  many  other  plants 
of  the  same  family,  occasionally  going  without  its  limits  and  feeding 
upon  other  convenient  plants,  such  as  the  common  garden  pea.  It  often 
occurs  in  great  numbers,  and  injures  the  cabbage  crop  severely.  Its 
general  appearance  is  well  known  to  all  gardeners.  It  is  oval  in  shape, 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  shining  black  in  color,  except  that  the  wing- 
covers  have  each  a  bix>ad,  wavy,  longitudinal  band  of  a  pale  yellow 
color.  Its  hind  thighs  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  it  is  a  great  jumper,  as 
the  popular  name  would  indicate.  The  work  of  the  beetle  itself  upon 
cabbage  consists  in  eating  innumerable  small  pits  into  the  surface  of 
the  leaf,  never,  except  upon  the  tenderest  and  thinnest  extremities,  eat- 
ing through  the  leaf-substance.  With  the  thin-leaved  mustard,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  different,  and  the  ioliage  becomes  riddled  with  holes. 

The  habits  of  this  flea-beetle  have  been  written  upon  by  Harris,  Fitch, 
Shimer,  and  others.  Harris  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Immature  forms 
(Ins.  Inj.  to  Veg.,  p.  129).    Fitch  (Eleventh  Keport,  Ins.  K  Y.,  p.  46) 
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described  at  leu^tli  the  observations  of  Mr.  H.  Le  Keux  (Trans.  CSut. 
Soc.  Lond.  II.,  24)  upon  the  closely  allied  European  HaWca  ncimorum^ 
showing  that  the  larvte  ruined  tlie  leaves  of  turnips  and  allied  plaints, 
and  pupated  under  ground.  Then,  having  remarked  upon  the  timilar- 
ity  in  appearance  between  the  two  species,  he  goes  on  to  say :  ^'  This 
account  will  consequently  apply  to  our  insect  in  every  respect,  it  is 
probable,  as  exactly  as  though  it  was  the  insect  upon  which  the  obser- 
vations wei^  made.^ 

The  fallacy  of  this  belief  was  shown  by  Dr.  Shimer  (Ameriwi^  Nat- 
uralist^ II,  1869,  p.  514,  and  American  JEntomologistj  I,  p.  158),  who  has 
recorded  numerous  observations  proving  that  the  larvae  live  under- 
ground, feeding  upon  tiie  roots  of  cruciferous  plants.  Concerning  the 
damage  done  by  the  larvse,  he  says : 

^^  Every  year  the  young  cabbage  plants  md  turnips  in  this  region 
(Mount  Carroll,  Carroll  County,  Illinois)  receive  great  damage  from 
these  larvifi,  and  often  when  we  have  dry  weather,  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  early  in  June,  the  cabbage  plants  are  ruined,  A  hufge  pro* 
portion  of  the  plants  are  killed  outright  in  June,  and  the  balance  ren- 
dered scarcely  tit  for  planting,  but  when  the  ground  is  wet  to  the  sur- 
face all  the  time,  by  frequent  rains,  the  young  plant  is  able  to  defend 
itself  much  more  effectually  by  throwing  out  roots  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  when  the  main  or  center  root  is  devoured  by  the  larva;  but  in 
dry  weather  these  surface  roots  find  no  nourishment,  and  the  plant  must 
perish.^ 

These  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  our  own  and  by  those  of 
several  of  our  correspondents,  among  them  Dr.  A.  W.  Hoflmeister.  of 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa.  The  case,  however,  is  complicated  from  the  fact 
that  a  very  closely-allied  species  {Phyllotreta  zimmennanni)^  which  we 
shall  treat  of  next,  is  a  leaf-miner  in  the  larva  state.    - 

The  eggs  of  the  Wavy-striped  Flea-beetle,  as  found  upon  radishes  by 
Miss  Murtfeldt,  are  deposited  two  or  three  together  upon  the  root  near 
the  crown,  in  an  irregular  excavation  gnawed  by  the  perfect  beetle. 
They  are  very  minute  and  fragile,  of  an  oval  form  and  a  translucent 
white  color.  The  larva  (Plate  III,  Fig.  6,  a)  is  slender,  subcylindrical, 
and  tapers  at  each  end.  The  color  is  pale  yellowish- white,  with  brown 
head  and  anal  plate,  and  with  thoracic  marks  and  transverse  rows  of 
minute  hair-bearing  warts,  as  in  the  figure. 

REMEDIES. 

The  question  of  remedies  is  one  which  has  not  been  very  satisfactorily 
solved,  though  with  care  and  watchfulness  it  is  possible  to  keep  vege- 
tables almost  entirely  free  from  this  flea-beetle.  Dr.  Fitch  details  ex- 
periments with  many  of  the  substances  recommended,  and  his  conclu- 
sions, from  his  own  experiments  and  those  of  Le  Keux  and  others,  arc 
about  as  follows : 

The  beetles  pretty  generally  forsake  the  plants  which  have  been 
dusted  with  lime,  plaster,  ashes,  soot,  Scotch  snuff,  sulphur,  or  with 
two  or  three  of  these  substances  mixed.  Dry  unleached  ashes  seem  to 
produce  the  most  marked  effect  in  driving  away  the  beetles.  ^'Bnt,'' 
Dr.  Fitch  goes  on  to  say,  '^  although  these  substances,  ashes  esi)ecially, 
usually  suffice  for  driving  these  flea-beetles  from  the  plants,  my  ol)ser- 
vations  assure  me  of  the  fact  that  a  season  occasionally  arrives  when 
they  fail  of  having  any  perceptible  effect.  The  insects  at  times  become 
more  bold  and  fearless  than  is  their  common  habit.  Numbers  of  them 
will  cling  to  the  leaf,  regardless  of  the  dust  falling  upon  them,  and 
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8ou)e  individuals  being  stationed  in  the  little  pit«  which  they  have 
eaten  in  the  tliick  texture  of  the  leaves,  and  others  down  in  the  axils 
at  the  b:Kse  of  the  leaf  stalks,  pertinaciously  remain,  n^gardless  of  any 
jarring  or  shaking  of  the  plants,  and  are  only  dislodged  by  crowding 
them  out  from  their  lairs  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  other  imjilement. 
And  though  the  plants  be  kept  well  dusted  over  with  ashes,  and  the 
beetles  repeatedly  driven  off  from  them,  they  immediately  return  to 
them  agaiu.^ 

It  is  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  season  like  this  which  is  the  cause 
of  so  many  contradictory  opinions  upon  the  efficacy  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticular remedy.  But  these  remedies  which  have  been  mentioned  have 
no  effect  in  actually  lessening  the  numbers  of  the  beetles — they  simply 
drive  these  from  one  patch  to  another.  Dr.  Fitch  heartily  recommended 
the  keeping  of  broods  of  young  chickens  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  de- 
scribed the  activity  with  which  these  fowls  search  for  the  flea-beetles 
and  the  avidity  with  which  they  devour  them.  He  also  advised  the 
domestication  of  toads  in  the  garden  on  the  testimony  of  a  speaker  at 
the  American  Institute  Farmers'  Olub,  in  1864,  who  had  cut  open  a  toad 
which  he  feared  was  feeding  on  his  bees,  and  examined  its  stomach,  in 
which  he  found  ''two  long,  hairy  caterpillars,  and  numerous  heads  and 
])art8  of  beetles;  but  the  bulk  was  made  up  of  a  sort  of  cabbage  beetle 
or  flea,  jet  black,  of  small  size,  with  a  hard  shell,  which  I  had  noticed 
very  abundant  on  my  cabbages  and  turnips.'' 

These  remedies  may  of  course  answer  in  small  gardens,  where  bat  a 
few  heads  are  grown,  and  will  also  considerably  reduce  the  damage  in 
larger  flelds ;  but  large  truck  farmers  need  something  better,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  but  that  the  Pyrethrum  mixture  or  the  infusion  will 
meet  the  wants  of  the  case.  No  conclusive  experiments  have  as  yet 
been  tried.  Miss  Murtfeldt,  whom  we  charged  to  make  particular  ob- 
servations and  experiments  on  this  insect,  has  reported  as  follows  a^^ 
to  Pyrethrum:  *'  Its  effect  on  the  Striped  Flea-beetle  which  riddles  the 
young  leaves  of  cabbage,  cresses,  and  other  cruciferous  plants  is  rather 
to  drive  the  beetles  off  than  to  kill  them.  It  seldom  absolutely  kills 
them,  but  if  thickly  applied  it  produces  temporary  stupefaction.  There 
are  at  least  two  successive  broods  of  this  beetle,  appearing  in  greatest 
numbers  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  of  July ;  and  if  the  powder 
be  applied  occasionally  to  plants  liable  to  attack  at  these  seasons,  a 
great  deal  of  injury  may  be  averted."  In  another  place  she  gives  an 
entry  from  her  diary,  as  follows :  ''  July  7.  Used  the  powder  freely  on 
some  plants  of  sweet  alyssum  that  were  being  ruined  by  the  Striped 
Flea-beetle.  It  did  not  produce  any  immediate  paralyzing  effect,  but 
evidently  caused  the  beetles  to  '  vacate,'  as  none  of  the  latter  were  to 
be  found  on  or  about  the  plants  on  the  succeeding  day." 

The  remedy  employed  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Quinn,  the  well-known  fruit  and 
\egetable  grower,  for  both  this  and  the  Striped  Cucumber-beetle  is 
well  worthy  of  mention  here.  He  sprinkles  his  vines  with  a  liquid  made 
chiefly  of  soaked  tobacco  stems  and  soft  soap,  and  then  powders  them 
with  Ume. 

The  following  experience  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Nicholson,  of  Godkinville,  N. 
C,  which  we  published  in  the  EnrtU  New  Yorker  for  November  3, 1883,  is, 
however,  well  worthy  of  being  put  on  record  as  a  most  ingenious  way  ot 
perpetuating  the  effect  of  the  solution.  Mr.  Nicholson  writes  in  a  recent 
letter  as  follows:  ^^I  would  mention  a  simple  contrivance  which  I  have 
made  and  used  with  perfect  success  in  exterminating  bugs  on  melon  and 
encumber  vines.  I  took  old  oyster  and  fruit  cans*  (tin)  and  filled  them 
with  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacoo-stema  and  water.    I  poured  it  on  the 
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stems  hot  and  allowed  it  to  cool.  I  set  oiue  can  on  each  hill  and  placed 
therein  a  woolen  string  (in  thickness  about  the  size  of  a  wheat  straw), 
thoroughly  wet  it,  and  allowed  it  to  hang  to  the  plants.  The  string 
acts  as  a  siphon,  and  draws  the  liquid  out  drop  by  drop,  and  keeps  the 
plant  continually  moistened  with  the  offensive  liquid,  thus  driving  all 
insects  away.  It  further  assists  in  the  growth  of  the  j^ants  by  keeping 
the  roots  moist,  yet  so  continual  and  gradual  is  the  application  that  the 
sun  neither  scalds  nor  bakes  the  earth.  I  merely  mention  this,  as  it 
may  be  something  new,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  worthy  of  a  trial,  as  it 
proved  entirely  satisfactory  to  me  this  season. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

Phyllotbeta  vittata. — Xari'a.— Length,  5"°™;  width,  0.7«»"».  A  long,  slender, 
saboylindrical  larva,  tapering  but  slichtly  at  either  end.  The  general  color  is  yellow- 
ish-white:  head  dark  brown,  mandibles  still  darker,  and  labvnm  light  brown.  The 
dorsum  of  every  abdominal  joint,  except  the  last,  is  marked  with  two  nearly  trans- 
verse rows  of  about  ten  very  small,  dark,  piliferons  warts,  the  rows  separating  near 
the  dorsal  line  and  approximating  laterally.  The  leg^  are  weH  developed,  and  the 
ooxa  of  each  has  an  uregnlar  dark-brown,  chitinous  ring,  which  sends  a  snort  pro- 
longation down  the  anterior  portion  of  each  femur.  The  tarsi  each  support  an  ob- 
oonioal  pulviUns,  but  no  claws.  The  base  of  this  pulvillns  presents  the  appearonoe 
of  a  suoKing  disk. 

The  general  surface  of  the  body  is  microscopically  granulate.  The  prothoracic 
plate  is  not  well  marked,  and  is  of  a  broad,  irregular,  hexagonal  shape.    The  anal 

flate  is  heavy,  brown  in  color,  and  occupies  the  whole  of  the  dorsum  of  the  anal  joint, 
ts  lateral  edges  bear  eight  stout  hairs,  and  upon  its  dorsal  surface  are  eight  more, 
one  transverse  row  of  four  near  the  middle  of  the  joint,  a  transverse  row  of  two  im- 
mediately behind  this,  and  one  near  each  anterior  comer.  The  antennes  are  very  short 
and  stout,  and  2-jointed.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  large,  conical,  and  apparently  3- 
jointed,  differing  from  those  of  the  European  nemorum  in  that  the  first  joint  is  lone 
and  stout,  while  the  second  joint  is  insigmficant ;  in  nemorum  the  second  is  very  promi- 
nent. Labial  palpi  very  short,  2-jointed.  The  mandibles  are  stout  and  4-dentate ; 
the  first  two  teeth  are  large  and  sharp,  the  third  smaller,  and  the  fourth  small  and 
rounded.  The  maxillse  are  conical,  and  each  bears  a  tuft  of  stout  bristles.  The 
labrum  is  prominent,  and  its  front  border  forms  at  tip  approximately  an  arc  of  a  circle ; 
it  is  rugose  at  its  anterior  border,  but  not  subdentate,  as  w  ith  nemorum.  The  chitinous 
patches,  so  strong  over  the  integument  of  simmermannif  are  but  faintly  indicated  here. 

ZIMMBRMAITN'S  FLEA-BEBTLB. 

(Phyllotreta  zimmernuznnij  Crotch.) 

Order  Coleoptbra  ;  Family  Chrysomelid^. 

[Plate  IV;  Fig.  1.] 

This  little  heetle  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  1,  d)  much  resembles  the  preceding 
species  {Ph.  vittata),  and  as  it  is  also  found  upon  cabbage  and  other 
cruciferous  plants,  although  seldom  if  ever  in  such  numbers  as  the  other, 
the  two  species  are  without  doubt  often  confounded.  The  larv®,  too, 
are  quite  similar,  but  differ  widely  in  habit.  Instead  of  feeding  upon 
the  roots,  that  oi  zimmermanni  mines  the  leaves  of  certain  cruciferous 
plants,  and  notably  the  wild  Pepper-grass  (Lepidium  virginioum).  While 
the  habits  of  the  former  have  been  long  since  known,  those  of  the  latter 
have  not  hitherto  been  published.  We  first  bred  it  from  Lepidium  in 
1872  at  Saint  Louis,  and  the  following  account  is  taken  from  our  notes 
of  that  time,  and  from  more  recent  observations  made  at  our  request  by 
Miss  M.  E.  Murtfeldt,  at  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

The  wild  Pepper-grass  upon  which  the  insect  is  found  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  abundant  weeds  in  that  locality,  and,  during  the 
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months  of  May  and  Jnne,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  plant  that  is  not  blotched 
and  discolored  hiy  the  larvse  of  this  flea-beetle,  many  plants  being  en- 
tirely killed  thereby.  The  larva  is  not  confined  to  a  single  mine  or  even 
to  a  single  leaf,  but  will  leave  one  mine  and  form  another  in  some  cases 
where  there  ]fi  no  evident  reason  for  so  doing.  When  full-grown  (Plate 
lY,  Fig.  1,  a)  it  crawls  or  drops  to  the  ground  and  pupates  in  an  oval  cell 
just  beneafli  the  surface  (Plate  lY,  Fig.  1,  c,  pupa).  The  eggs  are  depos- 
ited upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  alon^  the  mid-vein,  and  are  each 
about  0.02™"»  long,  or  just  large  enough  to  be  perceptible  to  the  un- 
aided eye.  They  are  of  a  depressed,  oblong  shape,  glued  singly  and 
flatly  to  the  le^.  The  color  is  dull  white,  with  a  tinge  of  green,  and 
the  surface  under  the  lens  appears  fretted  or  shagreeneid. 

Thje  young  larv»  work  their  way  from  the  under  side  through  the 
cuticle  of  the  leaf.  In  May  and  June  the  entire  qycle  of  development 
from  egg  to  i)erfect  insect  occupies  only  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  days.  The  only  other  plant  except  the  Lepidium  which 
the  larv«B  have  been  found  to  mine  is  the  delicate  and  pungent  Arahis 
hidovicianay  which  is  sparingly  attacked. 

Tbe  male  of  this  species  is  readily  disttuguished  from  vittaia  by  the 
dilated  fifth  joint  of  the  antenme  (Plate  lY,  Fig.  1,6),  but  the  females 
are  less  easily  separated,  and  in  order  to  bring  out  more  strikingly  the 
differences  which  invariably  distinguish  these  two  beetles,  which  in  gen- 
eral appearance  are  so  easily  confounded,  we  have  drawn  up,  from  abund- 
ant material  of  both  species,  the  following  comparative  table : 


Zimmennanni, 


Ovate,  convex. 


Vittaia. 


FORM. 


t      Oval,  more  convex. 


HEAD. 


Strouglv  carinate  anteriorly,  front  |  Strongly  carinate  anteriorly,  front 
smooth,  shining  with  fine  median  sulcus;  |  smooth,  shining,  with  distinct  median  sal- 
vert«x  finely  and  transversely  aciculate  1  ens ;  vertex  not  acicolate,  sparsely,  but 
and  sparsely  and  finely  punctulute.  I  more  clearly  punctalate. 


ANTENX-fi. 


Difiering  considerably  iu  length  and 
structure  according  to  the  sexes.  Joiuts 
2, 3, 4  reddish ;  joint  1  blackish  above  and 
reddish  beneath. 


Not  differing  much  iu  length  aud  struct- 
ure according  to  the  sexes.  Joiuts  1, 2, 3 
clear  reddish  yellow. 


THORAX. 


Usually  finjdly  and  transversely  acicu- 
late, moderately  and  sparsely  punctnlate, 
punctations  larger  at  base  and  aides  than 
in  front. 


Aciculation  usaaUy  not  obvious,  punc- 
tation  variable  but  usually  denser. 


ELYTRA. 


Almo8t parallel  at  the  $ide9,  Scnlpturo 
variable  in  strength,  pnuctatious  ar- 
ranged in  rows  on  Uie  disk. 

Yellow  vitta  not  much  subject  to  varia- 
tion, hardly  ever  intermptea  at  middle, 
usually  pale  and  narroir,  incurved  only  at 
apex;  deeply  and  widely  emarginate  at 
outer  side,  inner  side  almost  straight. 

20  a— ?84 


JRonndedat  the  tides.  Sculpture  variable, 
but  usually  finer  and  less  distinctly  ser- 
iate. 

Yellow  vitta  considerably  subject  to  va- 
riation, firequently  interrnpted  at  middle, 
usually  bright  yellow  and  wider;  incurved 
at  baee  and  apex;  vei^  deeply  emarginate 
at  outer  sidoj  inner  side  sinaate. 
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KMXBS,  TIBIA,  AND  TARSI. 

Eitlier  partly  or  wholly  piceons-red.        |      Piceo-testaceoas,  often  clear  yellow. 


AnteQDSD  stout,  joint  4  Babqnadrste  and 
wider  than  joint  3;  joint  5  as  long  as 
the  two  preceding  joints,  and  more  tnon 
twice*  as  wide  as  the  following  joints, 
eloDp:ate-quadrate,  flattened ;  joint  6  very 
small,  only  ooe-Jialf  as  long  as  joint  7. 

Last  ventral  segment  with  smooth  im* 
pressed  median  fine,  apical  impression 
moderately  deep  and  trayersed  by  the  me- 
dian  line. 


An^zuMB  more  slender ;  joint  4  not  widsr 
and  hardly  shorter  tlum  joint  3 ;  joint  5 
normally  not  wider,  bnt  one^hird  longer 
than  loint  4,  not  flattened ;  j6int  6  one- 
half  shorter  than  joint  7. 

Last  ventral  segment  without  median 
line ;  apical  impression  shallow  and  ill- 
defined. 


AntecDSD  more  slender  than  in  ^, joint 
4  not  wider  than  the  rest,  and  as  long  as 
joint  3 ;  joint  5  a  little  longer  than  ioiqt 
4,  not  dilated;  joinc  6  about  one-thiid 
shorter  than  joint  7. 

Last  ventral  segment  simple.  Last  ventral  segment  simple. 


AntennsB  hardly  more  slender  than  in 
^'j  joint  5  very  little  longer  and  never 
wider  than  joint  4 ;  joint  o  as  in  the  ^ . 


DESCRIPTIVE  OF  ADOLESCENT  STATES. 

• 

Phyllotrbta  ziM»iEiiMANia.—Xrtrt;a.— -(Plate  IV,  Fig.  1,  a,  6).— In  length,  size,  and 
Hliape  very  similar  to  P.  viitata.  Color  dark  orange,  ornamented  with  dark  brown  or 
black ;  Lead  dark  brown,  nearly  black ;  prothoracic  shield  prominent  and  nearly  black; 
the  other  thoracic  joints  boar  each  side  of  dorsal  line  two  subtriangnlar  brown  chitinons 
patches,  and  sublaterally  a  triangular  brown  spot.  Each  abdominal  joint  bears  dor- 
Hally  three  rows  of  small  but  very  distinct  chitinous  patches,  the  middle  one  of  the 
posterior  row  largest.  The  ventral  surface  of  each  abdominal  joint  is  marked  with 
four  similar  chitinous  patches.  The  whole  surface  of  the  integument,  excepting^,  of 
conrse,  the  chitinous  portions,  is  seen  with  a  low  power  to  be  covered  with  reffouu:, 
brownish  granulations.  The  anal  platiC  bears  the  same  number  of  hairs  in  neiurv  Oie 
same  relative  position  as  in  vittatn.  The  mouth  parts  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  1,  ()  differ  ijL 
the  mandibles  bearing  a  rndimentary  fifth  tooth,  and  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
joints  of  the  maxillary  palpi,  in  which  characters  it  comes  nearer  to  nemorum  then  to 
viitata.    In  other  respects  the  resemblance  to  viitata  is  marked. 

The  larva  of  nemorum  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  those  of  vittota  and  dimmer- 
mannif  bearing  the  chitjnons  spots,  but  not  so  markedly  as  in  gimmermanni. 

Fupa  {,  PI.  IV,  Fig.  1,  c). — White,  stout,  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  tl^e  adult  beetle. 
Tlie  wings  sheaths,  when  naturally  folded,  extend  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  The 
antenna)  are  bent  around  ventrally  so  as  to  reach  near  the  hind  ooxie.  The  wlioje 
surface  of  the  body  is  furnished  with  many  stout  bristles,  and  the  anal  segment  ends 
in  two  short,  incurved,  calliper-liko  setae. 

While  there  is  no  difidculty  in  distiugaishiiig  the  two  species  under 
couBideratiou  by  the  characters  given  above,  upon  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  specimens  most  of  the  distinguishing  characters  are 
found  to  be  subject  to  variation.  Even  the  secondary  sexual  characters 
in  the  antennae  are  not  constant;  in  zimmermanni  the  dilatation  of  the 
Hftli  joint  varies  in  extent,  while  in  vittata  the  fifth  joint  not  unfrequently 
is  wider  than  the  other  joints,  thus  showing  a  tendency  to  become  en- 
large<l,  as  in  the  former  species.  Still,  in  vittata  the  dilatation  of  the  fifth 
joint  is  never  so  marked  as  in  ziminemiannij  and  males  of  the  two  spe- 
cies can  always  safely  be  distinguished  by  this  character.  The  form  of 
the  body  is  another  character  which  is  very  constant,  though  very  largo 
specimens  of  vittata  approach  the  more  ovate  form  seen  in  zimmer- 
wanni.  The  most  constant  character,  however,  is  the  form  of  the  yel- 
low elytral  vitta,  which  is  straight  at  base  la  zimmerfmimi^  and  always 
incurved  in  vittata,    Specimens  of  the  latter  species,  in  which  the  vitta 
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is  intermpted  in  the  middle,  very  closely  approach  bipustulata  Fabr. 
This  species,  in  company  with  the  two  species  we  have  considered, 
occurs  sometimes  on  the  same  plants.  It  is  of  the  same  size  as  large 
specimens  of  vittata^  from  which  it  may  be  distingnished  as  follows: 
The  antennse  have  the  five  or  six  basal  joints  bright  orange  yellow,  the 
two  elytral  spots  are  bright  yellow,  the  snbhnmeral  spot  almost  reach- 
ing the  side  margin,  and  being  rounded  behind  (not  sinuate  or  indented, 
as  in  vittataj  with  interrupted  vitta).  The  knees,  tibisB,  and  tarsi  are  also 
bright  yellow.  The  only  structural  differences  are,  however,  the  sec- 
ondary sexual  characters,  viz.,  the  $  has  the  antenna  simple  and  the 
apical  impression  of  the  last  ventral  joint  is  large,  very  deep,  and  well 
defined. 

Among  the  numerous  species  of  jumping  leaf-beetles  {HalHcinw)  the 
yellow-striped  species  of  Fhyllotreta  may  at  ouce  be  distinguished  by 
their  small  size,  the  markings  on  the  elytra,  and  by  their  remarkable 
jumping  power,  in  which  they  far  surpass  the  more  clumsy  cucumber 
and  grape-vine  Flea-beetles,  and  in  which  they  are  only  equaled  by  the 
species  of  Longitarsus. 

But  the  species  of  this  group  are  difQcult  to  distinguish.  There  are 
seven  species  described  front  iforth  America,  of  which  three  seem  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  western  i>ortion  of  the  continent,  and  have  not  been 
reported  as  injurious  to  agriculture.  Of  the  four  eastern  species,  PA. 
robusta  seems  to  be  rare,  and  occurs  in  Michigan ;  bipustulata  is  not 
common,  and  occurs  in  the  more  Southern  States ;  zimmermanni  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States;  vittata  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and 
Southern  States.  There  can  be  but  little  question  that  the  geographical 
limits  of  the  most  common  species  have  been  and  are  still  being 
enlarged  by  the  cultivation  of  cabbage  and  allied  plants. 

A  large  number  of  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described  from 
Europe,  mostly  occurring  on  cruciferous  plants,  and  several  reported 
as  injurious  to  cultivated  CrucifersB;  but  it  appears  that  the  natural 
history  of  but  one  species  (Ph.  nemorum)  has  been  studied,  and  it  has 
habits  similar  to  those  of  zimmermanni.  Several  of  these  species  are 
among  the  most  common  species  of  the  European  Coleopterous  fauna, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  that  none  of  them  have,  so  far,  been  introduced  into 
this  country. 

The  food-plants  of  the  genus  in  Europe  are  chiefly  Crucifera?.  Be- 
sides the  cultivated  species,  the  followiug  genera  may  be  added: 
Sisymbrium,  Capsella,  Sinapis,  Nasturtium;  while,  of  other  families, 
Eeseda,  Plantago,  and  Quercus  are  also  reported  to  be  food-plants  of 
the  genus. 

NATURAL  ENEMIES. 

Fix)m  the  leaf  mines  on  Lepidium  we  have  bred  the  following  para- 
site on  Phyllotreta  zimmermanni.  It  is  a  Chalcid,  and  belongs  to  the 
Eutedonid  genus  Pletirotropis  of  Focrster : 

Pleckotkopis  PUYLLOTRETiK  n.  sp. — Female. — Length  of  body,  l.G?"*™;  expanBeof 
wiugs,  3.26""" ;  greatest  width  of  front  wing,  0.58™"*.  Autenual  scape  slender,  inserted 
below  the  middle  of  the  face,  and  reaching  nearly  to  ocelli ;  fiiuicle  3-Joiuted,  joints 
somewhat  hairy;  one  ring  Joint;  clab  2-jointed.  Facial  depression  definitely 
marked,  sending  off  a  ramns  towards  the  eye;  cheeks  rather  promioent,  slightly 
punctate;  vertex  b]:oad,  smooth,  slightly  punctate  near  eyes;  occipnt  aelicately 
bnt  densely  punctate.  Pronotum  with  a  strongly  marked  anterior  border;  mewy- 
Hontum  densely  punctate ;  parapsidesof  mesoscntum  indicated  by  depressionB  anteriorly 
and  i>o8teriorly ;  metanotum  with  a  weU-marked  median  carina,  nearly  smooth  on  the 
sides.  Petiole  short,  transverse,  punctate.  Abdomen  broadly  ovoid,  smooth,  ftrat  seg- 
xueiit  very  large,  and  theothersmay  be  almost  entirely  drawn  within  it,    3ubmarginal 
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yein  of  fh)nt  wing  close  to  costa,  and  fnmiBhed  with  two  or  three  bristles ;  marginal 
vein  longer  and  stonter  than  snbmarginal ;  stigmal  short  and  oval ;  post-marginal 
plainly  present,  but  shorter  even  than  the  stigmal.  Color,  dark  metallic  creen; 
wing  veins  brown ;  all  legs  ooncolorons  with  body,  tarsi  brown,  and  each  tarsiu  joint 
with  a  central  metaUic  tinge. 

The  nuUe  diffeitt  in  its  longer  abdominal  petiole,  and  in  a  more  marked  division  of 
the  club  into  two  joints. 

Described  from  5  $  and  3  S  specimens,  bred  &om  larvae  of  Phyllotreta 
sfimmermanni  mining  leaves  of  Lepidiam,  in  Missouri.. 

THE  OOLOEADO  CABBAGE  FLEA-BEETLE. 

{Phyllotreta  albionicaj  Le  Oonte.) 

Order  OolboptebA;  Family  Chrysomelid^. 

[Plate  IX;  Fig.  7.] 

Another  flea^beetle  injurious  to  Cabbage  and  other  Cruciferous  plants, 
is  common  in  June  and  July  throughout  the  Bocky  Mountain  region  of 
Colorado,  having  been  found  in  great  numbers  at  the  very  highest 
elevations.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  preceding  species,  and  of 
a  uniform,  deep,  polished,  olive-green  color,  and  irregularly  punctate. 
The  antennsB  are  dark  and  pubescent,  with  joints  3,  4,  and  5  reddish- 
brown.  Its  larval  history  has  not  been  recorded,  but  will  probably 
resemble  that  of  vittata. 

There  is  another  species  (P.  oregonensiSj  Crotch)  which  occujrs  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  which  very  closely  resembles  vittata.  We  have  re- 
ceived it  from  Mrs.  A.  E.  Bush,  of  Ban  Josd,  Cal.,  and  it  doubtless 
affects  Cabbage  there. 

THE  COLORADO  POTATOBEETLB. 

{Dorjfphora  decemlineata^  Say.) 

Order  Coleoptera  )  family  Chbysomelid^. 

The  Colorado  Potato-beetle  is  too  well  known  to  need  extended  com- 
ment. We  may  refer  to  our  first,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  Missouri  Beports,  and  to  our  Potato  Pests,  published  by  Orange 
Judd  Company,  New  York,  for  full  accounts  of  this  insect.  la  treating 
of  cabbage  insects,  however,  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  fourth 
report  should  not  oe  omitted,  though  experience  since  has  shown  that 
the  habit  is  quite  exceptional,  and  that  tiie  cabbage-grower  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  this  insect : 

New  food  ;  cabbage. — ^It  is  a  notable  fact,  and  a  most  important  one  for  ns,  tiiftt 
the  Colorado  Potato-beetle  has  in  the  past  been  foand  incapable  of  flourishinff  on  any 
other  plants  but  those  of  the  nightshade  family  {Solanacece)^  and  hitherto  it  has  only 
been  known  to  thrive  npon  the  nightshade  genns  proper  {Sol4inum\  which  inclndes  the 
egg  plant,  the  horse  nettle,  and  some  other  wild  species  west  of  the  MisBisaippi,  saoh 
as  TOBiratwn  and  oomutam^  which  are  known  by  various  popular  and  loou  names. 
Upon  the  nettle  {8,  carolineMe)^  which  is  common  with  us,  but  is  mostly  replaced  in 
Kansas  by  the  S»  roBifaivm,  it  seems  to  delight  even  more  than  upon  the  p<^to,  and 
I  have  found  it  quite  ii^i^ons  to  other  plante  of  the  same  geuus,  such  as  wartoetoiori, 
ro(iM<tim,  diiooUiT,  and  ncglinge^  which  are  often  cultivated  for  their  oniamental  foli* 
age.  The  other  common  plantB  of  the  £uni)y,  such  as  the  tomato  (Xf  ooperviouM), 
nmnd-^herry  (PibyMZi«),  thorn-apple  {3atiMra%  henbane  (H}f09ejfaimM$\  apple  of  Pern 
TlHicain^Ta),  tobacco  (NvcoHanna^  belladonna,  petunia,  and  caveBnepcppMBT,  ace  not  ovex 
oh  to  ito  mdng)  though  upon  a  pinch  it  wiu  feed  on  all  of  tibem,  and  eqpeciaUy  on  tiia 
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first  muned.    The  cayenne  pepper,  if  eaten  to  any  extent,  is  aotnally  poiAonons  to  i^  at 
we  leam  from  Dr.  Le  Baron. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  an  interesting  fact  (as  showing  liow  a  new  habit 
may  be  acquired  noder  favorable  cironnTstances)  that  last  snnuner  this  insect  WM 
positively  found  feeding  upon  the  cabbage,  which  is  botanically  bo  very  diatincri  from 
the  nightshade  family.  It  would  be  sad  indeed  if  so  all-important  an  esonlent  i^onld 
in  the  fdtnre  be  doomed  to  suffer,  with  the  potato,  from  the  insatiato  appetite  of  saoh 
a  pest,  and  I  have  no  idea  that  cabbage-raisers  need  fear  anyt^ne  of  tne  aort.  Tet 
straneer  things  have  happened,  and  certain  it  is  that  it  was  found  devouring  cabbaffea 
by  ]&.  H.  H.  McAffee,  superintendent  of  the  Wisccouin  University  Experimaiiial 
Farm,  while  Miss  Mary  £.  Murtfeldt,  of  Kirk  wood,  in  whose  testimony  I  can  place 
the  utmost  reliance,  found  that  in  parts  of  Northern  Illinois  it  did  considerable  injnzy 
to  growing  cabbages  and  was  even  bfteding  in  great  numbers  njMn  them. 

THE  HABLEQUIN  OABRAGBBXTG. 

{Murg(mtia  kUtrumicaj  Hahn.) 

Order  Hei^broptera  ;  Family  Soutslleridjs. 

[Plate  IV;  Fig.  2.] 

PAST  HISTORY. 

In  oar  Fourth  Missouri  Entomological  Beport  (1871)  we  published  an 
article  upon  this  insect,  from  which  the  quoted  passages  in  the  follow- 
ing account  are  taken: 

^'  Prior  to  the  year  1870  the  insect  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  ^as  not  known  to  occur  in  Missouri.  It  has  of  late  years  been 
gradually  traveling  towards  us  from  the  more  southern  States,  and  has 
already  made  its  presence  a  little  too  manifest  in  8omeH>f  our  southern 
counties,  and  in  Kansaa  I  have  met  with  it  at  a  latitude  higher  than 
Saint  Loais.  It  extends  to  Guatemala,  and  is  found  in  Mexico ;  and 
it  varies  very  much,  as  most  species  are  found  to  do  when  their  geo- 
graphical distribution  is  studied.  As  it  extends  southward  we  find  the 
dark  colors  predominating,  and  becoming  more  intensified  and  bTiUiantf 
and  Sti\l  has  described  a  species  {Murgantia  munda)  from  Mexico,  which 
is  doubtless  but  a  geographical  race,  since  all  the  intermediate  grades 
occur  between  it  and  the  more  northern  form  of  hutrionica.  My  friend 
Mr.  P.  E.  Uhler  has  made  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  species, 
which  have  clearly  proven  that  when  reared  in  the  dark  the  pale-red 
parts  predominate;  while  if  reared  in  the  bright  daylight  the  dark-blue 
colors  predominate." 

Spreading  with  great  rapidity  since  the  foregoing  remarks  were  made, 
the  Harlequin  bug,  or  ^^  Calico  back,''  as  it  is  called  in  some  sections, 
reached  as  far  north  as  Delaware  in  1876,  and  is  now  found  all  over  the 
Southern  States.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  it  has  quite  seri- 
iously  damaged  the  cabbage  crop  in  limited  localities  in  Maryland  and 
farther  south. 

^^The  Harlequin  Cabbage-bug  derives  its  name  from  the  gay,  theat- 
rical, harlequin-like  manner  in  which  the  black  and  orange-ydlow  colors 
are  arranged  ui)on  its  body.  The  first  account  of  the  operations  of  this 
very  pretty  but  unfortunately  very  mischievous  bug  appeared  in  the 
year  1866,  from  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Gideon  Lincecum,  of  Washington 
County,  Texas,  and  was  printed  in  the  Practical  Entomologist  (YoL  I, 
p.  110).    His  remarks  are  to  the  following  effect: 

^^  ^The  year  before  last  they  got  into  my  garden  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed my  cabbage,  radishes,  mustard,  seed-turnips,  and  every  other  cm* 
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ciform  plant.  Last  year  I  did  not  set  any  of  that  order  of  plants  in  my 
garden.  Bnt  the  present  year,  thinking  the  bags  had  probably  left  the 
premises,  1  planted  my  garden  with  radishes,  mustard,  and  a  variety  of 
cabbages.  By  the  first  of  April  the  mustard  and  radishes  were  large 
enough  for  use,  and  I  discovered  that  the  insect  had  commenced  on 
them.  I  began  picking  them  off  by  hand  and  tramping  them  under 
foot.  By  that  means  I  have  preserved  my  434  cabbages,  but  I  have 
visited  every  one  of  them  daily  now  for  four  months,  finding  on  them 
fix)m  thirty-five  to  sixty  full  grown  insects  every  day.  some  coupled  and 
some  in  the  act  of  depositing  their  eggs.  Althougn  many  have  been 
hatched  in  my  garden  the  present  season,  I  have  suffered  none  to  come 
to  maturity;  and  the  daily  supplies  of  grown  insects  that  I  have  been 
blessed  with,  are  immigrants  from  some  other  garden. 

^* '  The  perfect  insect  lives  through  the  winter,  and  is  ready  to  deposit 
its  eggs  as  early  as  the  15tli  of  March,  or  sooner,  if  it  finds  any  cruci- 
form plant  large  enough.  They  sot  their  eggs  on  end  in  two  rows, 
cemented  together,  mostly  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf,  and  generally 
from  eleven  to  twelve  in  number.  In  about  six  days  in  April — ^four 
days  in  July — there  hatches  out  from  these  eggs  a  brood  of  larvse  re- 
sembling the  perfect  insect,  except  in  having  no  wings.  This  brood 
immediately  begins  the  work  of  destruction  by  piercing  and  sucking 
the  life-sap  from  the  leaves,  and  in  twelve  days  they  have  matured.  They 
are  timid,  and  will  run  off  and  hide  behind  the  first  leaf-stem,  or  any 
part  of  tlie  plant  that  will  answer  the  purpose,  llie  leaf  that  tJiey 
puncture  immediately  wilts,  like  the  effects  of  poison,  and  soon  withers. 
Half  a  dozen  grown  insects  will  kill  a  cabbage  in  a  day.  They  con- 
tinue through  the  summer,  and  sufficient  perfect  insects  survive  the 
winter  to  insure  a  full  crop  of  them  for  the  coming  season. 

<^  <This  tribe  of  insects  do  not  seem  liable  to  the  attacks  of  any  of 
tlie  cannibal  races,  either  in  the  egg  state  or  at  any  other  stage.  Oar 
birds  pay  no  attention  to  them,  neither  will  the  domestic  fowls  touch 
them.  I  have  as  yet  found  no  way  to  get  clear  of  them  but  to  pick 
them  off  by  hand.'  ^ 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  eggs  of  the  Harlequin  Cabbage-bug  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  2,  c,  dj  e)  are  very 
beautiftil  objects.  They  are  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  long  by  one- 
thirtieth  wide,  and  are  usually  deposited  in  two  parallel  and  closely  ap- 
plied rows  of  about  half  a  dozen  each.  When  first  deposited  they  are 
green  in  color,  but  soon  become  white,  with  black  marMngs.  Their  re- 
semblance to  miniature  white  barrels  with  black  hoops  is  very  marked, 
and  the  resemblance  is  heightened  by  a  small  black  spot  in  the  proper 
position  for  a  bung-hole.  The  sides  of  the  eggs  which  are  applied  to 
each  other  are  almost  entirely  black.  In  oviposition  the  female  moves 
her  ovi]K)8itor  in  a  zigzag  manner  from  one  row  to  the  other. 

The  young  larva  in  hatching  cuts  out  the  head  of  the  barrel  with  its 
beak  with  the  utmost  neatness  and  precision.  At  first  it  is  of  a  uni- 
form pale-green  color,  marked  with  black,  and  with  successive  molts 
takes  on  certain  orange  markings.  It  differs  from  the  adults  in  the 
Rcareity  of  orange  in  its  coloration,  in  the  lack  of  wings^  and  in  having 
but  four  Joints  to  their  antennee,  those  of  the  adult  having  five  joints. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  the  rapidity  of  development  of  this 
insect  is  remarkable.  The  eggs  will  hatch  on  the  thinl  day  after  lay- 
ing, and  Mr.  William  E.  Howard  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
young  bugs  will  go  through  all  their  molts  and  be  ready  for  reproduo- 
ti<     within  two  weeks.    They  come  early  and  stay  late.    In  Yirgiiiia 
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they  remain  actively  at  work  until  November.  They  winter^  as  do  all 
related  insects,  as  fall  grown  bags  under  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  under 
stones,  logs  in  fence-comers,  around  out-buildings,  and  in  similar  loca- 
tions. 

The  preferences  of  this  insect  are  for  cruciferous  plants,  particularly 
cabbage  and  turnip,  but  it  also  ii^jures  mustard  and  radishes.  We 
mentioned  ih  our  Fourth  Missouri  Beport  (p.  37)  an  instance  of  its  hav- 
ing been  found  feeding  on  the  garden  pea  in  Missouri;  and  Mr.  Lintner, 
in  the  Cotmtry  Oentleman  (Vol.  XLV,  1880,  p.  679),  quotes  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent  at  Ivy  Depot,  Ya.,  who  states  that  after  his  cab- 
bages and  turnips  had  been  destroyed,  the  bugs  commenced  to  suck  the 
bunches  of  late  grapes  and  the  shoots  on  some  of  his  late  com,  gather- 
ing in  great  numbers  near  the  young  silk. 

The  bugs  are  found  in  great  numbers  under  favorable  circumstances, 
so  that  the  only  hitherto  successful  remedy — that  of  hand-picking — ^be- 
comes almost  an  unending  task.  One  of  our  old  correspondents,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin E.  Townsend,  of  Austin,  Tex.,  wrote  us  in  February,  1870,  that 
he  had  within  a  few  days  gathered  47,000  of  them,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that,  according  to  Dr.  Lincecum,  half  a  dozen  will  kill  a  cabbage 
in  a  day,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  damage  they  are 
capable  of  doing. 

The  only  natural  enemy  so  far  reported  is  the  well-known  Leptoahs- 
sus  phyliopus  of  the  Southern  cotton*fields,  and  the  evidence  on  which 
the  belief  rests  is  of  the  slightest.  In  Olov^r's  MS.  notes  on  the  Hem- 
iptera  he  quotes  a  correspondent,  Mr.  B.  T.  Earle,  of  Evergreen,  Ala., 
as  authority  that  the  Leptoglossus  kills  the  Murgantia.  In  our  experi- 
ence, however,  the  former  fs  uniformly  a  plant-feeder,  and  is  probably 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  mysterious  decay  and  Ml  of  cotton-bolls. 

BEMEDIES. 

The  ordintury  poisonous  applications  hav^  little  effect  upon  this  bug, 
and,  indeed,  experience  shows  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  spc^des 
to  contend  with.  In  his  first  report  as  State  Entomologist  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Lintner  details  an  experiment  in  which  he  roU^  specimens 
of  the  bug  in  London  purple,  Paris  green,  heUebore  and  pyrethrum 
powder,  with  no  result  except  that  those  treated  with  the  two  last- 
named  substances  showed  for  a  few  hours  some  difficulty  in  locomo- 
tion. They  soon  recovered,  however,  and  appeared  perfectly  sound 
and  healthy.  Both  the  hellebore  and  pyrethrum  used  in  this  exx>eri- 
ment  were  said  to  be  purchased  fresh  from  the  draggist;  but  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  had  the  latter  been  lY«shly  ground  and  purchased  from 
a  wholesale  rather  than  from  a  retail  dealer,  the  result  would  have  been 
more  favorable. 

Hot  water  will  be  found  of  good  avail  here,  and  also  the  plan  of  trap- 
ping the  bugs  under  turnip  or  cabbage  leaves  laid  on  the  ground,  be- 
tween the  rows,  as  recommended  (p.  299)  for  cut- worms.  On  cold  nights 
in  the  spring  and  fall  this  latter  remedy  will  be  found  particularly  effi- 
caceous. 

Glean  cultivation  and  burning  of  weeds  and  rubbish  piles  in  winter 
will  prove  useful.  We  may  also  insist  upon  the  point  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Lintner,  and  often  brought  up  by  us  in  treating  of  other  insects,  of 
the  great  desii*ability  of  destroying,  as  far  as  possible,  the  early  broods. 
Tliis  point  should  be  especially  urged  in  a  case  like  the  present  one, 
where  the  insect  multiplies  with  such  extreme  rapidity.  The  gardener 
should  keep  a  coustaut  watch  upon  his  cabbages,  and  upon  the  first  ap- 
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peamnc^  of  the  yoiing  bugs,  should  eiJbher  commence  careAil  hanA^pick- 
iug  at  once  or  shonkl  begin  the  ase  of  some  one  of  the  remedies  just 
mentioned. 

Finally,  though  we  hsCve  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  its  value  in 
this  particular  case,  we  hate  little  doubt  but  that  the  kerosene  enufl- 
sion  will  here  also  prove  most  satisfactory,  as  it  has  been  found  so 
effectual  against  oflier  destructive  species  of  the  same  sub-order, 

THE  TAENISHBD  PLANT^TJG. 

{Lygns  lineolariSy  Beauv.)* 

Order  Hetebo^teba  ;  Family  G apsid^. 

[Plate  IV  5  Figs.  3,  4.] 

mSTOBY  AND  HABITS. 

This  very  destructive  plant-bug  haa  long  been  known  in^this  cdimtary. 
It  is  found  all  through  tlie  States,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  ex- 
tends down  into  Mexico.  Although  it  is  so  ii^jurious  to  Cabbage  that 
it  cannot  well  be  omitted  from  a  treatise  of  this  kind,  yet  it  is  oiilw  in- 
cidentally that  it  feeds  upon  this  plant.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  onmivor- 
ons.  Harris  states  that  during  the  very  dry  summer  of  1838.  especially 
in  the  early  part,  the  gaxdens  and  fields  of  !New  England  fiftirly  swarmed 
with  these  little  pests,  which  seemed  to  feed  upon  all  kinds  of  herbaceous 
plants.  They  did  gredt  damage  to  the  potato  and  other  field  crops,  at- 
tacking the  buds  and  terminal  shoots  and  sucking  out  the  sap,  causing 
them  to  dry  up  and  turn  black.  They  also  entered  the  flower  gardeits 
and  injured  the  dahlias,  marigolds,  balsams,  and  asters.  In  our  See* 
ond  Missouri  Beport  we  called  attention  to  tiie  great  damage  done  by 
these  bugs  to  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  quince,  cherry,  and  other  fhiit 
tJi^^^9  by  puncturing  the  buds  and  young  twigs,  and  also  spoke  of  the 
damage  to  cabbages  and  turnips. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  in  the  Michigan  Farmer  of  about  July  16, 1876, 
mentions  that  the  Tarnished  Plant-bug  had  been  doing  considerable 
damage  to  the  wheat  and  com  crops  of  Michigan,  wheat  in  certain  lo- 
calities having  been  iiyured  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent.  loss.  He  also 
stated  that  the  previous  year  (1875)  he  had  noticed  it  serfously  injuring 
potatoes  and  currant-bushes  at  Owasso,  Mich. 

The  statement  in  Glover's  ^^Hemiptera"  as  to  the  camiverous  habits 
of  this  bug  are  very  misleading.  In  the  first  place  he  cites  Le  Baron  as 
actually  stating  that  it  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  Colorado  Potato-beetle 
(Doryphora  decemlineata) ;  whereas  Dr.  Le  Baron  is  really  very  doubtfdl 
about  it,  as  he  had  on)y  the  testimony  of  a  '<  Mr.  Jos.  Taylor,  of  Somo- 

*  Synonymy. — This  species  was  originally  described  by  Palisot  de  BeauTois  as 
Coreus  Uneolatis^  but  by  some  mistake  the  specific  name  linearis  was  attached  to  the 
plate.  Dr.  Harris  referred  the  species  to  tiie  genus  PhytocoHs  of  Fidlen,  xmna  the 
specific  name  Uneol4iri8,  In  a  foot-note  to  the  Flint  edition  of  Harris,  Uhler,  sualed 
by  Beanvois's  plate,  accuses  Dr.  Harris  of  misquoting  in  using  Uneolarii  for  lineorto. 
Meantime  it  had  been  described  by  Say  (ed.  Le  Coute.  I,  340)  as  Capiut  obUneaiUB. 
This  name  we  adopted  in  the  AmeiHcan  Entomologist^  I,  2^7,  276, 291,  ana  H,  876 ;  also, 
in  our  Second  Missouri  Report,  p.  113,  and  in  our  Seventh  Missouri  Report,  p.  9d, 
Packard,  following  Uhler's  foot-note,  uses  the  name  Phyioooris  lineariif  ana  Le  fiaron 
calls  the  species  Capsus  linearis.  We  learn  from  private  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Filler  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  genus  Lygus,  and  the  species  is  given  as  Lffgut 
lineolaris  in  Glover's  Manuscript  Notes,  Hemiptera,  Washington,  1876. 
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nauky^and^  after  disonssing  the  matter,  lie  condndes :  ^'I  am  inclined 
to  bUieve,  after  all,  that  Mr.  Taylor's  observations  may  have  been 
oorrecf  (Italics  onrs.)  Glover's  oth'er  citation  of  the  camivoroas 
haOits  is  even  worse.  He  says:  ^^The  American  SfUomoloaist  (1, 228) 
reports  it  as  destroying  the  eggs  of  other  insects."  What  was  actnafly 
said  in  the  American  Entomologist  is:  << The  mass  of  yellowish-white 
eggs  deposited  in  dose  connection  nnder  the  shriveled  bark  of  such 
pear  twigis  as  were  i>oisoned  and  killed  by  the  punctures  of  the  olive- 
yellow  bug  (Capsus  oblineatus  Say)  came  duly  to  hand.''  Glover  has 
ot  ccnirse  &Ken  our  remarks  concerning  the  punctured  twigs  as  refer- 
ring to  the  eggs,  ^ere  is  no  evidence  that  the  Tarnished  Plant-bug 
is  ever  camivotous.  The  following  quoted  passages  are  m>m  our  Sec- 
ond Missouri  Beport : 

^'  Its  puncture  seems  to  have  a  peculiarly  poisonous  effect,  (fn  which 
account,  and  firom  its  great  numbers,  it  often  proves  a  really  formidable 
foe.  It  is  especially  hard  on  young  pear  and  qnince  trees^  causing  the 
tender  leaves  and  young  shoots  and  twigs  to  tiun  black,  as  though  they 
had  been  burned  by  fire.  On  old  trees  it  is  not  so  common,  tiiough  it 
frequentiy  congregates  on  such  as  are  in  bearing,  and  causes  tne  young 
fruit  to  wither  and  drop.  I  have  passM  through  potato  fields  along 
the  Iron  Mountain  Bailroad  in  May,  and  found  almost  eveiy  stalk 
blighted  and  black  fix)m  the  thrusts  of  its  poisonous  beak,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  surprisihg  that  this  bug  was  some  years  ago  actually  accused  of 
being  the  cause  of  the  dreadml  pot»to-rot. 

<^This  bug  is  a  very  variable  species,  the  males  being  generally  much 
darker  than  the  females.  The  more  common  color  of  the  dried  cabinet 
specimens  is  a  dirty  yellow,  variegated  as  in  tiie  figure  with  black  and 
dark  brown,  and  one  of  the  most  characteristic  marks  is  a  yellow  Y, 
sometimes  looking  more  like  a  Y,  or  indicated  by  three  simple  dots  on 
the  scutel  (the  Utile  triangular  piece  on  the  middle  of  the  back  behind 
the  thorax).  The  color  of  the  living  sx>ecim.ens  is  much  fresher,  and  fre- 
quently inclines  to  olive-green.  The  thorax,  which  is  finely  punctured, 
is  always  finely  bordered  and  divided  down  the  middle  with  yellow,  ana 
each  of  the  divisions  contains  two  broader  longitudinal  yellow  lines, 
very  frequently  obsolete  behind.  The  thighs  always  have  two  dark 
bands,  or  rings,  near  their  tips. 

^^  As  soon  as  vegetation  starts  in  the  spring,  the  mature  bugs  which 
winter  over  in  all  manner  of  sheltered  places  may  be  seen  collecting  on 
the  various  plante  which  have  been  mentioned.  Early  in  the  monUng 
tiiey  may  be  found  buried  between  the  expanding  leaves,  and  at  this 
time  they  are  sluggish,  and  may  be  shaken  down  and  destroyed ;  but  as 
the  sun  gets  warmer  they  become  more  active,  and,  when  approached, 
dodge  from  one  side  of  the  plant  to  the  other,  or  else  take  wing  and  fiy 
away.  They  deposit  their  eggs  and  breed  'on  the  plants,  and  the  young 
and  old  bugs  together  may  be  noticed  through  most  of  the  summer 
months.  The  young  bugs  are  perfectly  green,  but  in  other  respects  do 
not  differ  from  their  parents  except  in  lacking  wings.  They  hide  be- 
tween the  fiower-petals,  stems,  and  leaves  of  different  plants,  and  are 
not  easily  detected.  Late  in  the  fall  none  but  fidl-grown  and  winged 
bugs  are  to  be  met  with,  but  whether  one  or  two  generations  are  pro- 
duced during  the  season  I  have  not  fully  ascertained,  though  in  all 
probability  there  are  two."* 

Since  this  article  was  prepared,  this  bug  has  been  detected  in  a  new 
habit  that  has  prove<l  quite  serious  to  strawberry-growers  in  Southern 

•George  F.  Gaomer,  in  the  Kansas  Farmer  of  November  10,  lb70,  states  definitely 
that  there  ar^  two  broods  iu  Kansas. 
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Illinois.  It  punctures  the  young  or  green  fruit,  causing  what  is  known 
among  strawberry-growers  as  "  buttoning,"  i, «.,  a  partial  or  even  com- 
plete drying  and  liaideuing  of  the  berry.  Professor  Forbes,  In  his  last 
report  on  the  Insects  of  lUinote  (Thirteenth  Report  of  th6  State  Ento- 
mologist), devotes  an  extended  article  to  this  insect,  among  the  other 
species  treated  of  as  injuring  the  Strawberrjr,  and  indulges  in  some 
criticisms  of  the  statements  of  previous  authors  in  reference  to  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  puncture  of  the  bug,  as  indicated  in  the  passage 
from  our  previous  writings  which  we  have  quoted  (p.  313).  Based  on 
statements  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Wier,  of  Lacon,  111.,  and  on  his  own  observ»^ 
tions  of  the  eliects  of  the  bug  on  strawberries,  he  discredits  its  poisonous 
influence,  remarking  that  it  would  require  ^^the  very  strongest  evidence 
to  warrant  a  belief  in  so  extraordinary  a  phenomenon."  He  fiirther 
argues : 

'^  It  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  that  a  habit  of  this  sort 
should  be  acquired,  unless  it  were  beneficial,  directly  or  iddireotly,  to 
the  species  acquiring  it.  It  is  not  only  impossible  to  show  that  the 
plant-bu^  would  be  benefited  by  any  such  supposed  poisoning  of  its 
own  fooS,  but  it  is  at  once  evident  that  it  would  be  seriously  injured 
thereby,  since  this  would  at  once  amount  to  the  prompt  destniction  of 
the  very  parts  of  the  plant  from  which  it  was  drawing  its  own  food 
supply." 

Our  own  evidence,  and  that  of  Harris  and  others  whom  we  might 
quote,  is  rejected  on  the  gratuitous  suppositfon  that  we  were  not  solft- 
ciently  familiar  with  the  common  blights  of  fruit  trees  to  distinguish 
between  them  and  the  effects  of  this  insect,  and  that  Harris  was  eqaaliy 
ignorant  of  the  appearance  of  the  potato-rot  and  confounded  it  with  the 
work  of  this  bug.  We  feel  (Confident  of  the  correctness  of  <mr  own 
observations,  however  little  the  poisonous  effect  may  be  appa]^nt  in 
other  cases,  and  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  peculiar  ^<  buttoning  " 
of  the  strawberry,  now  admittedly  produced  by  this  insect,  is  very  gwA 
confirmation  of  a  poisonous  and  withering  influence,  as  all  analogy  woidd 
indicate  that  no  such  peculiar  result  would  follow  from  a  simple,  innocu- 
ous puncture,  whether  by  an  insect  or  by  some  delicate  instrument. 
The  general  argument  of  its  being  ^^  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature," 
&c.,  seems  to  us  to  be  without  force }  for,  on  such  grounds,  it  wonU. 
be.difficult  to  account  for  any  injurious  insect's  work  that  jeopardizes 
the  welfare  or  life  of  the  plant  which  it  injures*  It  is  like  arguing  th&t 
the  poisonous  effect  of  a  mosquito  puncture  must  be  a  myth  because 
the  irritation  so  often  results  in  the  death  of  the  irritator,  and  because 
it  is  known  that  other  Diptera  puncture  still  more  shiarply  without 
poisonous  effect.  We  recognize  the  general  application  of  the  law 
referred  to  by  Prof.  Forbes ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  of  universal  appli- 
cation, and  has  little  force  against  a  general  feeder  like  this  Lygus. 
The  history  of  natural  science  furnishes  numerous  instances  of  erroneous 
conclusions  deduced  from  general  law  as  against  inductive  fact,  and 
on  Prof.  Forbes's  reasoning  it  were  imi>ossible  to  account  for  the  devel* 
opment  of  any  poisonous  influence  (as  the  sanguinary  taste  of  LeptUB^ 
the  deadly  effects  of  minute  micro-organisms,  etc.^,  and  all  parasites 
should,  like  the  mythical  vampire,  do  their  work  without  irritation,  or^ 
for  that  matter,  without  ill  effect.  Indeed,  the  argument  would  be 
unworthy  of  further  notice  were  it  not  intended  to  invalidate  the  observ- 
ations of  others. 

REMEDIES. 

^^In  the  great  majority  of  cases  we  are  enabled  to  counteract  the  in- 
jurious work  of  noxious  insects  the  moment  we  thoroughly  oompieheiid 
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their  habits  and  pecaliarities.  Bat  there  are  a  few  which  alwayR  defy 
our  efforts.  The  Tarnished  Plant-bug  belongs  to  this  last  class,  for  we 
are  almost  powerless  before  it  from  the  fkct  that  it  breeds  and  abounds 
on  such  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  weeds,  and  that  it  flies  so  readily 
from  one  to  the  other.  Its  flight  is,  howevel*,  limited,  and  there  can  be 
no  better  prophylactic  treatment  than  clean  culture,  for  the  principal 
damage  is  occasioned  by  the  old  bugs  when  they  leave  their  winter 
quarters  and  congregate  on  the  tender  buds  and  leaves  of  young  fruit 
stock ;  and  the  fewer  weeds  there  are  to  nourish  them  during  the  sum- 
mer and  to  protect  them  during  the  winter,  the  fewer  bugs  there  will 
be.  The  small  birds  must  also  be  encouraged.  Applications  of  air- 
slaked  lime  and  sulphur  have  been  recommended  to  keep  them  off,  but 
if  any  application  of  this  kind  is  used  I  incline  to  think  that,  to  be  effect- 
ual, it  must  be  of  a  fluid  nature,  and  should  recommend  strong  tobacco- 
water,  quassia- water,  vinegar,  and  cresylic  soap.  ♦  •  •  I  have  no- 
ticed that  the  bugs  are  extremely  fond  of  congregating  upon  the  bright 
yellow  flowers  of  the  cabbage,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  blooms  vefy 
early  in  the  season,  and  it  would  be  advisable  for  persons  who  have 
been  seriously  troubled  with  this  bug,  and  who  live  in  a  sufficietitly 
southern  latitude  where  the  plant  will  not  winter-kill,  to  let  a  patch  of 
cabbages  run  wild  and  go  to  seed  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  fEirm,  in 
order  that  the  bugs  may  be  attracted  thither  and  more  readily  destroyed 
than  when  scattered  over  a  larger  area.^ 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  we  have, 
fortunately,  much  more  effectual  and  satisf^tory  remedies  that  have 
come  into  use  since  that  was  written.  Professor  Forbes,  in  the  elabor- 
ate article  already  alluded  to,  shows  quite  conclusively  from  a  series  of 
experiments  that  Pyrethrum  is  perfectly  effective  as  an  agent  in  de- 
stroying this  bug ;  and,  further,  that  the  kerosene  emulsion,  while  not 
satisfactory  if  too  weakly  diluted,  is  an  effective  remedy  and  will  be 
found  available  for  field  use  if  sprayed  in  dilution  containing  not  less 
than  5  per  cent,  of  kerosene. 

THE  FALSE  CHINOH-BUa 

{Nysius  angustatus  Uhler.) 

Order  Heteroptera  ;  Family  PHYGADioiDiB. 

[Plate  V ;  Fig.  2.] 

PAST  HISTORY  AND  HABITS. 

In  the  Western  Planter  for  June  29, 1872,  we  published  the  first  notice 
of  this  insect.  In  Phillips^  Southern  Planter  of  about  September  1, 1872, 
Mr.  William  E.  Howard  published  a  rather  meager  description  of  it 
under  the  name  of  Nysius  raphanus  n.  sp.  This  was  copied  in  the 
Country  Oentlenian  for  September  15,  and  appeared  in  the  Canadian 
Entomologist  for  November,  1872.  In  our  Fifth  Missouri  Entomological 
Report,  published  April  18, 1873,  we  gave  a  more  extended  description 
under  the  name  Nysius  destructor  n.  sp.,  abandoning  the  name  raphanus 
at  the  author's  request,  but  stating  at  the  same  time  that  the  species  is 
so  variable  ''that  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherefn  some  of  the  sjiecimens 
differ  from  the  European  thymij  or  from  iV^.  angustatus  Uhler,  and  it  is 
barely  possible  that  future  comparison  will  show  specific  identity  be- 
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tween  aoahe  or  all  of  the  three."  Mr.  P.  R.  Uhler,  our  best  aathority, 
at  thjat  time^  considered  it  distinct,  however,  but  has  recently,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Profi  S.  A.  Forbes  (13th  Kep,  Ins.  Ills.,  1884,  p.  105)  justified  our 
earlier  impression  by  concluding  that  destriLctor  is  a  synonym  of  CMgus- 
tatus. 

In  the  False  Ghincli-bng  we  have  again  a  very  general  feeder  and  a 
very  injurious  insect.  We  first  learned  of  its  injuries  ih  May,  1872, 
when  it  was  sent  us  from  Clarksville,  Mo.,  as  damaging  grai)e*vines. 
We  have  since  either  found  it  or  had  it  reported  on  strawl^rry-plants, 
young  apple- grafts,  potatoes,  turnips,  radishes,  beets,  cabbages,  lettuce, 
purslane,  and  mustard.  Professor  Forbes  treats  of  it  as  a  strawberry 
enemy,  but  it  seems  to  prefer  cruciferous  Jxlants  and  to  avoid  the  cercAls. 
As  a  cabbage  insect  it  was  particularly  injurious  at  Manhattan,  Kans^ 
in  1873,  as  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wells,  of  that  place.  On 
potatoes  it  is  especially  injurious.  At  some  of  the  fall  meetings  (1872) 
of  the  Meramec  (Missouri)  Horticultural  Society  complaints  were  made 
of  a  new  habit  which  the  Chinch-bug  had  of  injuring  potato-vines,  and 
of  crowding  on  the  tubers  and  injuring  them  after  they  were  dug*  The 
False  Chinch-bug  was  undoubtedly  the  insect  observed.  The  iK>pnlar 
name  of  ^' False  Chinch-bug"  was  adopted  from  the  fact  that  we  fre- 
quently received  this  species  from  correspondents,  Who  sent  it  under  the 
supposition  that  it  was  the  true  Chinch-bug. 

^^In  common  with  all  other  true  bugs,  this  insect  fi^eds  by  suction, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  injures  a  plant  is  by  depriving  the  same  of  its 
juices  and  causing  it  to  wilt.  Potato-leaves  sent  me  by  Mr.  Stone 
(of  Kansas  City,  Mo.)  presented  the  appearance  of  Plate  V,  Fig.  2,  a, 
showing  little,  rusty,  circular  specks  where  the  beak  had  been  inserted, 
and  little  irregular  holes,  which  looked  more  as  if  made  by  some  flea- 
beetle,  one  of  which,  the  Cucumber  Flea-beetle  {HalUca  cueumeris  Harr.), 
is  known  to  thus  injure  potato-leaves." — (Fifth  Rep.  Ins.  Mo.,  p.  112.) 

The  young  wingless  bugs  are  of  a  paler  color  than  the  adults,  with 
more  or  less  distinct  longitudinal  dark  lines  on  the  head  and  thorax. 
The  pupa  (Plate  Y,  Fig.  2,  h)  has  the  front  part  of  the  body  marked 
with  more  distinct  red  and  brown  lines,  with  the  abdomen  paler,  and 
wfth  longitudinal  pinkish  mottlings.  When  occurring  in  force  these 
bugs  will  crowd  on  a  plant  as  long  as  there  is  room  for  them,  and, 
sucking  its  sap,  soon  cause  it  to  wilt  and  die.  They  are  active  and 
readily  take  alarm,  the  winged  individuals  arising  in  swarms  whea 
disturbed.  In  early  morning,  however,  they  are  more  sluggish  and 
hide  in  wilted  leaves.  Wet  weather,  as  with  the  true  Chinch-bug,  is 
extremely  unfavorable  to  their  development. 

The  number  of  broods  in  the  course  of  a  year  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, but,  from  analogy,  there  are  probably  two  or  three,  and  the  insect 
hibernates  mainly  in  the  perfect  state  under  all  sorts  of  rubbish.  Late 
in  the  fall  of  1872  we  found  them  very  abundant  in  all  stages,  collecting 
under  purslane,  and  they  doubtless  make  frequent  use  of  this  spread- 
ing and  close  fitting  weed  for  winter-quarters.  Mr.  Thomas  Wells,  of 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  thinks  that  the  insect  breeds  only  where  the  purs- 
lane grows.    The  eggs  have  not  yet  been  observed  or  described. 

REMEDIES. 

Tlie  best  preventive  of  the  injuries  of  this  insect  will  be  found  to 
consist  in  clean  cultivation,  which  we  have  so  strongly  urged  in  the  case 
of  the  true  Chinch -bug.    We  have  shown  that,  like  the  latter,  it  winters 

Qder  all  sorts  of  field  rubbish,  and  the  careful  burning  of  old  weeds 
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and  traah  will  nndoabtedly  much  lessen  its  numbers.  This  is,  in  fkct, 
almost  the  only  practical  method  of  fighting  it.  Mr.  Howard  states 
that  the  application  of  lime  has  been  tried  to  some  extent,  but  seemingly 
without  result.  On  account  of  the  habit  which  the  bugs  pave  of  cluster- 
ing in  shriyeled-up  leaves  in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on  the  plants, 
he  advises  going  through  the  garden  or  field  with  a  pail  containing  live 
coals,  into  which  such  leaves  are  dropped  after  plucking  them  ofiV  In 
small  gardens  the  adoption  of  this  remedy  might  pay,  but  we  would 
advise  the  substitution  of  water  with  a  film  of  kerosene  on  its  surface 
for  the  live  coals.  Fortunately,  however,  we  have  available  two  insect- 
icides that  had  not  come  into  use  when  we  first  wrote  on  this  insect. 
These  are  pyrethrum  and  kerosene  emulsion,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  Professor  Forbes  found  perfectly  satisfactory  as  against  the  Tar- 
nished Plant-bug  (Lygus  liiieolarisj  Beauv.),  and  which  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  advise  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner  against  the  False  (Hunch- 
bug,  which,  in  habit  and  characters,  is  so  closely  related  to  the  species 
experimented  on. 

THE  CABBAGE  PLANT-LOUSE. 

{Aphis  brdssicw  Linn.) 

Order  Homoptera  ;  Family  Aphibid^. 

[Plate  Vn ;  Fig.  4.] 

PAST  HISTORY  AND  HABITS. 

The  Cabbage  Aphis  is  without  much  doubt  an  imported  insect.  Pitch 
shows,  by  reference  to  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  1791,  that  it  was  already  known  in  this  country  at 
that  early  date,  and  states  that  it  was  probably  introduced  shortly  af- 
ter the  cabbage-plant  itself  was  brought  over.  In  Europe,  as  in  this 
country,  it  occurs  commonly  on  the  turnip,  radish,  field  cress  {Isatia 
tinctoria)  shepherd's  purse  (Oop^eZto  bur8apa8toris)y  and  charlock  (Bras- 
sica  arv€n8i8)y  in  addition  to  cabbage,  and  upon  this  last  plant,  accord- 
ing to  Bucktou,  "  it  often  crowds  both  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the 
foliage  in  such  numbers  that  the  leaves  become  hidden  by  the  living 
mass.  Indeed,  sometimes,  weight  for  weight,  there  is  more  animal  than 
vegetable  substance  present.  The  leaves  then  become  putrid,  offensive 
in  odor,  and  quite  disgusting  to  the  eye."*  This  is  a  common  sight  in 
this  country  also,  and  frequently  whole  fields  of  cabbage  are  rendered 
unfit  for  the  market  by  the  work  of  this  species. 

It  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  the  Cabbage  is  culti- 
vated, from  Northern  New  l^ork  to  Southern  Georgia,  and  were  it  not 
for  it/S  numerous  natural  enemies  it  would  rank  as  the  most  serious  of 
tlie  insect  foes  of  this  plant. 

It  is  found  upon  the  under  side  of  the  loosened  outer  leaves  of  the 
cabbage,  or  upon  t]^e  upper  side  of  the  compacted  inner  leaves,  either 
wandering  about  singly  or  settled  in  large  groups.  It  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  June  or  July,  and  remains  until  cold  weather.  Late  in  Oc- 
tober. 1871,  we  noticed  great  numbers  of  this  aphis  flying  in  the  city 
of  Saint  Louis,  filling  the  air  in  every  direction  and  flying  into  people's 

*HoiiogT»ph  of  the  British  Aphides^  II,  34. 
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eyes  and  ears.  The  weather  had  been  very  warm  previously,  and  jik 
late  as  the  middle  of  !N"ovember  the  plants  in  the  turuip-lielUs  around 
the  city  were  swarming  with  the  lice. 

LIFE  HISTORY. 

Common  as  the  insect  is,  its  life  history  has  not  been  fully  worked 
out.  But  two  forms  have  been  observed  by  Buckton  and  Thomas — the 
winged  and  the  wingless  viviparous  females.  Curtis  described  what  he 
took  to  be  the  winged  male,  but  from  his  description  it  is  evident  that 
he  mistook  all  winged  females  for  males.  Fitch  follows  him  in  this 
error,  in  that  he  uses  the  following  sentence  taken  almost  word  for  word 
from  Curtis  without  credit  to  that  author:  "  In  August,  September,  and 
October  the  old  wingless  females  are  seen,  resting  stationary,  with  their 
bills  inserted  into  the  leaf,  pumping  out  its  juices,  surrounded  by  their 
young  brood  all  similarly  employed,  with  here  and  there  a  winged  fnale 
walking  lazily  about  over  the  backs  of  his  kindred."  After  this  state- 
ment Fitch  recognized  Curtis's  mistake,  and  says :  "  The  winged  individ- 
uals, Mr.  Curtis  takes  jt  for  granted,  are  males;  but  they  certainly  are, 
at  least  for  the  most  part,  females,  and  show  the  tip  of  the  ovipositor 
slightly  projecting,  like  a  tail,  from  the  end  of  the  body.  So  we  may 
safely  say  that  neither  the  male  nor  the  oviparous  female  is  known. 

The  wingless  viviparous  female  has  a  rather  long  oval  body,  covered 
with  a  whitish  mealy  coat.  When  this  coat  has  been  removed  by  im- 
mersion in  alcohol  or  otherwise,  the  body  is  seen  to  be  of  a  grayish- 
green  color,  with  eight  black  spots  down  each  side  of  the  back,  increas- 
ing in  size  towards  the  posterior  end.  The  antennae  are  green,  with 
black  tips,  and  are  shorter  than  the  body,  and  the  eyes,  legs,  and  tail 
are  black.    (PI.  Vn,  Fig.  4,  b.) 

The  young  when  first  hatched  are  oval,  shining,  bright  yellow  in  color, 
and  lack  the  mealy  coat. 

The  winged  viviparous  female  is  yellowish-green,  with  the  eyes,  head, 
neck,  and  thoracic  lobes  black,  and  the  antennsd  and  nectsuies  dark 
brown.  The  legs  are  dusky-brown  and  hairy ;  the  tail  is  dark-green  or 
brown  and  also  hairy;  the  wings  are  rather  short,  with  stout,  coarse  veins 
and  dark  stigma.    (PI.  VII,  Fig.  4,  a.) 

NATURAL  ENEMIES. 

Concerning  the  European  natural  enemies  of  the  Cabbage  Aphis, 
Buckton  says  {ibid.):  "Several  species  of  Syrphidae  and  Ichneumonldse 
act  effectively  as  checks  upon  the  increase  of  A.  brasaiccB,  The  larvaB 
of  the  former  Dipterous  flies,  living  in  the  midst  of  such  plenty,  soon 
gorge  themselves  and  become  of  great  size.  Amongst  the  lattienr  Hy- 
menopterous  parasites  may  be  mentioned  several  genera  of  aphidi- 
vorous  Ichneumons,  as  Ceraphrotij  TrionyXj  and  Ooruna,  A  common  form 
is  a  fly,  which  appears  to  be  Trionyx  rapcc  Curtis.  In  September,  often 
nine-tenths  of  a  colony  will  be  struck  by  this  parasite,  the  aphides,  in- 
stead of  passing  from  their  pupa  state  into  the  imago,  will  turn  brown 
and  hard  from  the  deadly  action  of  the  grub,  which  solitarily  inhabits 
each  individual." 

Similarly  in  this  country  we  have  many  natural  enemies  of  this  aphis, 
and  among  them  an  Ichneumonid,  which  is  very  closely  allied  to  and 
almost  identical  in  appearance  with  the  Trionyx  ra^ce  just  mentioned. 
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(See  Curtis'  Farm  Insects,  p.  71.)  This  parasite  was  received  at  the 
Department  February  27, 1880,  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  was  described 
as  Trioxys  piceus  by  Mr.  Gresson  in  the  Annual  Report  of  this  Depart- 
ment for  1879,  page  260.  This  same  parasite  was  bred  by  us  at  Saint 
Louis  as  long  ago  as  1871. 

REMEDIES. 

The  remedy  of  fumigation  with  tobacco  smoke,  as  recommended  by 
Fitcb,  Curtis,  Thomas,  and  others,  is  impracticable  on  a  large  scale,  and 
applications  of  soot,  ashes,  lime,  and  washes  of  tobacco-water  and 
other  materials  seem  ineffectual^  Strong  whale-oil  soap  solution,  in- 
deed, seems  to  be  the  only  remedy  so  far  tried  which  affords  any  satis- 
faction. This  is  highly  recommended  by  P]:of.  W.  E.  Lazeuby,  formerly 
of  the  Horticultural  Department  of  Cornell  University.  Taschenberg 
(Naturges.  d.  wirbellosen  Thiere)  recommends  sprinkling  with  soap  suds 
treated  with  quassia,  and  also  the  use  of  a  decoction  of  fresh  walnut 
leaves. 

Here,  again,  the  pyrethrum  infusion  will  destroy  a  large  number  of 
the  insects  which  wdrk  in  such  exposed  situations  that  they  can  be 
easily  reached  by  a  spray,  while  tiie  waxy  material  which  they  excrete 
is  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  perfectly  shed  a  watery  solution,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  allied  species.  But  the  kerosene  emulsion  will 
prove  more  satisfEUstory  than  any  of  the  other  insecticides  mentioned. 

THE  CABBAGE  ANTHOMYIA. 

^  {Anthoniyia  brassicce  Bouch6.) 
Order  DiptbbA;  family  Anthomyid^. 
[Plate  Vm ;  Fig.  5.] 

PAST  HISTOBY;  HABITS. 

The  Cabbage  Fly  has  only  been  positively  known  in  this  country,  so 
jEar  as  we  can  ascertain,  since  1856,  and  was  in  all  probability  introduced 
from  Europe  at  some  date  prior  to  this,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
but  that  our  species  is  identical  with  the  European  Anthomyia  brassuxe 
of  Bouch^.*  Curtis  has  given  accounts  of  the  insect  and  its  habits  in 
the  Oardeners^  Chronicle  and  in  his  Farm  Insects,  and  Taschenberg  has 
treated  of  it  in  his  Katurgeschichte  der  wirbellosen  Thiere.  In  this 
country  Fitch  gives  a  good  account  of  it  in  his  Eleventh  Report  on  the 
Insects  of  IITew  York  (1867),  and  it  has  received  some  attention  from 
writers  in  the  different  agricultural  periodicals.  Mr.  Lintner  has  also 
written  at  length  upon  the  species  in  his  First  Beport  as  State  Entomol- 
ogist of  New  York  (1883). 

According  to  Fitch,  the  maggots  were  very  abundant  and  destructive 
in  New  York  State  in  1856  and  1857,  infesting  turnips  and  rutabagas  as 
well  as  cabbages.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  work  of  these 
larvfe  is  one  of  several  causes  of  ** club-root"  in  cabbage.  Appearing 
in  spring,  the  flies  deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  stems  at  or  near  the 
-  --^  ■ ' — — — —  -      — • — " • — ■  — ^  ■■  -  •  « ■ ^. — 

*  This  species  is  considered  by  Schlner  and  others  as  a  probable  eynonym  of  A, 
rufioep9  Meigen. 
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sarface  of  the  ground.  The  maggots,  hatching,  work  their  way  down- 
wards and  feed  upon  the  root,  sometimes  simply 'grooving  the  bark,  but 
more  often  boring  into  the  interior.  Frequently  they  are  so  numerous 
that  many  of  the  young  plants  are  killed  outright;  again,  however,  they 
simply  check  the  growth  and  cause  the  malformation  of  the  root,  kuown 
as  "club-root,"  when  the  leaves  take  on  a  yellowish  hue  and  the  plant 
wilts  at  noonday.  Curtis  says:  "  On  pulling  up  the  stalks  of  some  cab- 
bages recently  cut,  1  found  the  roots  enlarged,  lumpy,  and  carious,  aiad, 
on  opening  them,  they  'were  hollow,  with  tiie  maggots  of  the  Gaboage- 
Fly,  full-grown,  in  cavities."  Of  course  by  far  the  greatest  damage  isdone 
to  the  young  plants,  which  are  less  able  to  stand  the  constant  drain  upon 
th^r  vitality.  The  work  of  these  maggots  upon  turnips  is  well  described 
by  Fitch,  as  follows: 

"These  maggots  infest  the  turnip  and  rutabaga  also,  mining  an 
irregular  burrow  in  the  interior,  or  inhabiting  eroded  spots  upon  their 
outer  surface.  Sometimes  a  small  roughened  spot  is  seen,  appearing 
like  a  crack  in  the  skin  of  the  turnip,  with  its  edges  rough  and  raggea 
and  turned  outward,  and  on  paring  oft*  this  roughen^  spot  a  plump 
white  maggot  is  come  upon,  lying  in  a  cavity  it  has  made  there  for 
itself.  At  other  times  a  large,  er^ed  spot  occurs,  which  is  filled  with 
wet  and  slimy  dirt.  On  removing  this  dirt  the  surface  is  found  to  be 
rough  and  warty,  with  little  grooves  here  and  there,  in  each  of  which  is 
a  maggot  Sometimes,  also,  a  maggot  is  seen  with  only  its  anterior 
end  imbedded  in  the  turnip,  leaving  a  third  or  half  the  length  of  its 
body  projecting  out  therefrom." 

The  number  of  broods  in  the  course  of  a  season  has  not  been  aooa- 
rately  followed  in  any  given  latitude,  but  there  are  at  least  three,  and 
the  insect  hibernates  both  in  the  larva  state  in  the  roots  and  in  the 
puparium  state  underground.  According  to  Curtis,  the  adult  flies  also, 
doubtlesS;  hibernate  in  cracks  and  crevices.  Taschenberg  states  that 
there  are  annually  three  generations  in  Germany,  and  that  both  the 
flies  and  pup»  hibernate.  Our  first  acquaintance  with  this  insect  was 
in  June,  1867,  when  Prof.  A.  F.  Prentiss,  then  at  the  State  Agricult- 
ural College,  Lansing,  Mich.,  sent  us  specimens  of  the  larvse.  with  an 
account  of  their  gnawing  and  excoriating  both  the  stems  and.  roots  of 
cabbages,  and  thereby  doing  much  damage.  They  transformed,  Jane 
21-26,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  puparia  (Plate  VIII,  Pig. 
4,  b)  of  a  honey-yellow  color,  some  lighter,  some  darker,  and  the  first 
flies  issued  June  29  onward.  We  have  since  (in  1878)  found  the  species 
not  only  working  in  the  normal  way  in  the  roots,  but  also  burrowing  in 
the  stout  midribs  of  the  leaves.  From  June  8-13  quite  a  number  of 
the  perfect  flies  were  obtained. 

NATURAL  ENEMIES. 

Bouch6  has  reared  the  parasitic  Alysia  manduoator  Panzer  from  the 
larva)  of  several  Anthomyians,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  similar 
parasites  have  been  reared  from  the  species  in  this  country.  The  Sta- 
phylinid  beetle — Aleochara  anthamyicd — ^has  been  bred  by  Mr.  P.  S. 
Sprague,  at  Boston,  from  the  puparium  of  A.  brassicce  and  published  by 
him  as  a  true  parasite  (American  Entomoloffistj  Vol.  II,  pp.  302, 370). 
More  recently  Dr.  W.  S.  Barnard  {ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  99)  has  given  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  occurrence  of  this  spesies  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  bat 
he  gives  no  evidence  of  other  than  predaceous  habits  on  the  part  of  the 
adi3ts. 
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REMEDIES. 

The  remedies  which  have  thus  far  been  proposed  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : 

Dip  the  roots,  as  the  young  cabbages  are  trausplauted,  iu  oil  or  lye 
of  ashes.    (Bouch^.) 

Pull  up  and  remove  infested  plants  on  the  first  symptoms  of  insects 
at  the  roots.  Carry  them  away  and  burn  them  and  fill  up  the  hole  from 
which  they  were  removed  with  brine  or  lye  of  ashes.    (Curtis.) 

"In  9ther  instances  where  the  maggots  have  made  great  havoc  with 
the  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  broccoli,  gardeners  have  collected  large 
quantities  of  the  brown  pupsB  from  the  roots  with  the  hope  of  checking 
their  increase ;  and  as  the  transformations  of  the  insect  are  in  rapid 
succession,  it  must  have  a  good  effect.''    (Curtis). 

Apply  salt  to  the  field  at  the  rate  of  S6  bushels  per  aere  and  mix 
with  surface  4  inches  deep.  Also  water  the  plants  with  mixture  of  one 
gallon  soapsuds  to  one  gallon  of  gas- water.  Beware  of  fresh,  unrotted 
manure ;  use  none  that  is  not  thoroughly  rotted.    (Curtis.) 

Sift  powdered  tobacco  on  the  leaves  as  a  preventive. 

P.  T.  Quinn,  in  his  Money  in  the  Garden,  states  that  he  offered  $100 
for  a  remedy  for  the  maggot,  and  received  a  lar^re  number  in  reply. 
Those  which  gave  the  best  results  were,  dusting  the  roots  of  the  cab- 
bages with  fine  bone-dust,  and  the  application  of  one  teaspoonful  of 
caustic  shell-lime  to  each  plant,  first  "removing  a  little  earth  from 
around  the  stem,  putting  on  the  lime,  and  then  replacing  the  soU." 

Taschenberg  gives  a  remedy  taken  from  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6 
Imp^riale  des  Naturalistes  de  Moscou,  XVIII  (1855),  Ko.  3,  which  is  to 
scatter  coal  dust  around  the  roots  of  the  majority  of  the  plants  in  the 
field,  leaving  here  and  there  a  plant  untouched.  The  flies  in  laying 
their  eggs  avoid  the  spots  where  the  coal  dust  lies  and  seek  out  the 
unprotected  plants,  which  will  thus  act  as  traps,  since  they  c%n  at  the 
proper  time  be  pulled  up  and  the  maggots  and  pupa3  at  the  rObts  de- 
stroyed. This  seems  to  us  the  most  rational  remedy  yet  proposed,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  can  be  used  with  good  results.  Slaked  lime 
or  ashes  can  undoubtedly  be  substituted  for  the  coal  dust  (Kohlenpul- 
ver)  mentioned  by  Taschenberg. 

It  is  certain  from  the  statement  of  European  observers  that  this  spe- 
cies-winters largely  in  the  pupa  state,  therefore  late  fall  plowing  will 
prove  a  partial  preventive.  Since  it  seems  highly  probable  that  many 
of  the  larva*,  also  hibernate,  the  pulling  up  and  burning  of  the  stalks 
and  roots,  after  the  cabbages  have  been  cut,  is  much  to  be  recommended. 

Since  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  against  the  root-inhabiting  form 
of  the  Grape  Phylloxera,  we  have  recommended  it  for  all  root-feeding 
insects,  and  that  it  is  satisfactory  against  this  Cabbage  Anthomyia  is 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  in  1880.*  A  small  hole 
is.  made  in  the  earth  near  the  main  root  of  the  plant  by  forcing  iu  a 
small  stick,  and  about  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  liquid  is  poured  in, 
when  the  hole  is  quickly  filled  in  with  earth,  which  is  pressed  down  with 
the  foot.  In  every  case  the  insects  were  killed  without 'injury  to  the 
plants.  In  the  use  of  this  substance  the  extreme  inflammability  of  its 
vapor  must  be  remembered,  and  where  much  of  it  has  to  be  used  in  the 
ground  a  good  injector  should  be  obtained,  like  the  Gastine  injector  so 
commonly  used  for  the  purpose  in  France.  As  a  safer  and  simpler 
remedy  we  strongly  recommend  the  kerosene  emulsion. 

*  American  Entomologist,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  264. 
21  A— '84 
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THE  CABBAGE  OSOmiS. 

{Oscinis  hrmsicco  n.  sp.) 

Order  Diftera;  Family  OsoiOTp^. 

[Plate  Vin,  Fig.  5.] 

On  June  17, 187G,  we  noticed  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Saint  Loai«  cer- 
txiin  cabbage-leaves  were  mined  by  the  larvne  of  some  insect.  IJpon 
opening  the  mines,  however,  nothing  was  found  but  a  number  of  Hy]Xl^Q- 
opterous  pupae,  undoubtedly  of  parasites  upon  the  originaJ  minor.  A  few 
days  later  the  mining  larva  was  found.  It  was  Dipterous,  pupated  un- 
der ground,  and  a  single  fly  was  bred  June  30.  In  1882  (June  25)  tbe 
same  insect  was  found  mining  cq,bbage-leaves  in  Georgetown,  D.  G. 
At  this  time  the  larvse  were  all  full-grown  and  pupated  two  dayg  iHter* 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  wher^  all 
the  specimens  died.  The  mine  is  an  irregular  paje  trail,  ranging  from 
0.5*^  to  2°^°^  in  diameter^  often  turned  on  itself  and  coalescing  to  fontt 
irregular  patches  and  with  dark  excremeiititious  points.  The  miner  is 
a  light  yellowish-green  maggot  with  black  mouth-parts. 

Although  this  insect  seems  rare  at  present,  it  may  at  any  time  be- 
come sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  injurious,  and  it  is  well  to  stady  it 
ii^  advance.  It  seems  closely  related  to  the  Clover  Oscinis  ( OacinU  trtfoUi 
Burgess)  treated  in  the  Department  Beport  for  1879.  A»  will  be  seea 
from  the  above  notes,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  number  of  broods, 
but,  judging  from  analogy,  there  are  probably  at  least  three  annual  gen- 
erations, and  the  insects  winter  underground  in  their  puparia. 

DBjSOBXPXlYE. 

Oacmrxs  brassiojk  n*  9p.-*^Gloaely  resembles  0«oim8  Uifolii  Barj^ess.  Diffepw  only  i^ 
the  followiiig  p»rticalaxi9 :  Ttie  eyes  are  narrowly  margii^  with  black,  the  border 
at  apex  being  pronounced  and  wide.  The  souteUar  spots  a^e  narrow,  not  so  wi49  as 
in  iT\fol\%.  Adomen  yellow  only  on  venter,  not  margined  with  yeUow.  Middle  gnd 
hhid  tibifls  pronpancedly  fosoons.  Third  and  Iburth  wiog-yeins  more  widely  diTergent 
thai)  m^olii. 

Desoribed  from  1 9,  June  30,  1876|  S^t  Lonis,  Mo. 

Larva. — ^Length  of  ftill-grown  larva  4.11^™,  width  of  penultimate  joint  0.9"*'". 
Color  light  yellowish-green.  Skin  nearly  smooth,  the  rai^d  junctures  c/f  the  seg- 
ments eiMi|h  marked  witii  from  6  to  12  transverse  lines  of  minute  granulations.  The 
head  is  dliSftcolt  to  observe,  as  it  is  usually  withdrawn  with  the  prothoracio  joint 
into  the  mesp-thoraoio  joint.  It  is  pointed  anteriorly,  and  the  characteristic  blao^ 
rake,  with  its  eight  teeth,  forming  the  month-parts,  is  plainly  seen  even  when  th^ 
head  la  entirely  telesooped.  The  prothoracio  spiracles  are  mounted  on  short,  stont 
tubercles,  which  are  proportionatelv  smaller  than  those  of  trifolii.  The  anal  joint 
appears  very  bluntly  rounded,  not  sharply  and  obliquely  trnucatc  as  with  trifolii  and 
malvoB.  The  anal  spiracles  are  mountea  on  long,  slender  papill»,  directed  backward! 
und  parallel  with  each  other.  The  penultimate  joint  bears  four  very  stout,  conical, 
tubercles  directed  posteriorly,  two  of  which  are  subdorsal  and  two  sublateral ;  also 
two  smaller,  subventriU  tubercles.  The  anal  joint  can  be  drawn  partially  withiii 
the  pre-aiial,  and  when  its  protruding  papil]»  are  added  to  the  large  tubercles  of  tUt 
latter  joint  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  seems  to  fairly  bristle  with  points. 

Piipariutn, — Length  2»™.  Broadly  oval  seen  in  dorsal  profile;  convex  above  and 
llattcned  below.  Color,  brown  when  living  and  nearly  white  after  the  fly  has  issued. 
The  proihoraeic  and  anal  spiracles  project  at  either  end,  but  are  not  so  prominent  as 
with  Uifolii.    The  skin  is  smooth,  and  but  ten  ioiuts  show. 
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THE  EOCKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST. 

(Galoptenns  sjn-etus  Uiiler.) 

Order  Orthoptkra  ;  Family  Acridid^. 

This  omnivorous  insect  naturally  does  not  neglect  Cabbage  when  the 
opportunity  offers,  and  we  have  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  food-plants 
of  this  species  in  our  Seventh  Missouri  Kex>oi*^*  ^^^  ^  full  account  of 
this  insect  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  J'irst  and  Seoond  Reports  of  the 
United  States  Entomological  Commission  and  to  our  last  three  Mis- 
souri Beports. 

SVCCESSFUL  ISTEODUCTIOV  OF  A  FABASITE  OF  THE  IMPOBTBD 

CABBAGE  WOBM. 

lu  our  last  Annual  Beport,  while  speaking  of  the  parasites  of  the  Im- 
ported Cabbage  Worm  (Pieris  rap€Et)^wQ  considered  the  question  of  the 
importation  of  one  of  the  commoner  jBuropean  parasites,  yiz.jApanUle8 
glomeraiusj  lann.,  recounting  our  former  efforts,  and  also  those  of  Mr. 
Otto  Lugger,  of  Baltimore,  to  introduce  and  colonize  it.  From  all  we 
can  learn  from  the  letter  received  from  Mr.  Lugger,  his  effort  proved 
unsuccessful.  We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  recording  the  successful 
introduction  of  the  species  in  the  vicinity  of  Washin^n,  We  received 
during  the  past  winter  a  number  of  cocoons  from  Mr.  G.  O.  BignelL  of 
Plymouth,  Bug.,  a  portion  of  which  had  already  given  fort^  the  pexroct 
flies,  but  a  large  number  of  which  still  contained  the  pupa.  The  flies 
began  to  come  out  during  the  earlv  spring,  and  on  the  23d  of  April 
last  we  had  liberated  45  specimens  of  both  sexes  in  a  cabbage  field  at  the 
Soldiers'  Home.  We  also  left  instructions  to  have  others  liberated  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  issued,  after  our  departure  for  Europe,  and  finally, 
in  May,  a  number  of  cocoons  were  placed  upon  one  particular  cabbage 
plant 

It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  that  during  the  fall,  upon  re- 
visiting the  s^me  cabbage  field  in  November,  two  masses  of  cocoons  were 
found,  with  the  shrunken  larvs  which  the  insects  had  pr^ed  on,  many 
rods  away  from  those  deposited  in  May.  From  some  of  the  cocoons 
found  in  autumn  the  flies  were  obtained,  and  proved  to  be,  as  the  oo- 
cooDS  indicated  they  would,  the  very  same  Apanteles  glameratus.  Thus 
we  have  absolute  proof  of  me  successful  introduction  and  propagation 
of  the  species,  and  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  its  discovery  from  vear  to 
year  at  points  more  and  more  remote  from  the  place  of  introduction. 


GENERAL  TBUTB8  IN  APPLIED  ENTOMOLOGY^ 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Georgia  State  AgricuUural  Soeietjf: 

On  your  programme  I  am  booked  for  an  essay  on  ^^  Insects  Destmotive 
to  Southern  Agriculture.''  Your  worthy  secretary,  Mr.  Orier,  is  respon- 
sible for  that  title,  for  I  had  no  idea  what  it  was  to  be  till  the  circular 
was  received,  on  the  very  day  of  my  departure  frt)m  Washington.    In 

*  An  sddreM  deliyered  Febraaiy  12, 1884,  bv  C.  Y.  Riley,  before  the  Georgia  atate 
Agriculture  Society  %t  its  annual  meeting  in  siftyannah. 
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the  mean  time,  in  pondering  the  question  what  to  present  to  yon,  I  oon- 
clnded  it  were  better,  perhaps,  to  state  some  general  tmths  of  universal 
application  than  to  attempt  to  treat  of  the  diS'erent  species  of  injorioos 
insects,  which  the  members  of  this  society  most  be  interested  in — com- 
ing, as  they  do,  from  all  parts  of  a  State  with  such  vast  and  varied 
agricultural  interests.  Hence,  the  hasty  notes  which  I  shall  pre^nt  are 
not  worthy  to  be  called  an  essay,  and  if  they  must  have  a  title^  would 
better  reflect  some  **  General  Truths  in  Applied  Entomology.''  It  will, 
however,  afford  me  great  pleasure  at  the  close  to  give  more  speciiic  in- 
formation in  answer  to  any  questions  that  may  be  asked. 

Insects  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The 
average  townsman,  whose  knowledge  of  them  is  confined  to  certain 
lectual  and  household  pests,  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  fact  or  have 
any  other  feeling  than  repugnance  and  contempt  for  the  annoying  hexa- 
pods  of  his  acquaintance.  Yet,  as  scavengers,  as  pollinizers  of  our 
flowers  and  finits,  or  as  food  for  other  animals,  they  not  only  vit^ly 
concern  man,  but,  philosophically  considered,  are  seen  to  be  essential 
to  his  very  existence. 

We  receive,  aJso,  some  direct  benefits  from  insects.  They  supply  us 
with  the  sweetest  of  sweets,  our  very  best  inks  and  dyes,  and  our  finest 
robes  and  tapers,  to  say  nothing  of  various  acids,  lacs,  and  waxes ; 
while  few,  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  have  any  just  idea  of  the' 
importance  of  insects  and  their  products  as  articles  of  human  diet. 

But  the  benefits,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  which  man  derives  from 
insects,  must  always  appear  trifling  compared  to  the  injury  they  inflict 
on  our  agriculture. 

In  the  primitive  condition  of  the  country,  as  the  white  man  found  it, 
insects,  doubtless,  took  their  proper  place  in  nature's  economy,  and 
rarely  preponderated  in  any  direction  to  the  injury  of  the  wild  plants 
scattered,  for  the  most  paxt,  sparsely  throughout  their  range.  Har- 
mony between  organisms,  in  the  sense  of  the  widest  inter-relation  and 
inter-dependence,  had  resulted  in  the  long  course  of  ages.  But  civilized 
man  violated  this  primitive  harmony.  His  agriculture,  which  is  essen- 
tiaUy  the  encouragement  and  cultivation,  in  large  tracts,  of  one  species 
of  plant  to  the  exclusion  of  others  which  he  denominates  weeds, 
gave  exceptional  facilities  for  the  multiplication  of  such  insects  as 
naturally  fed  on  such  plants.  In  addition  to  this  inevitable  increase  ot 
species  thus  encouraged^  many  others  have  been  unwittingly  imported 
from  other  countries,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  commerce 
with  those  countries ;  for  it  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  the  worst 
weeds  and  the  worst  insect  pests  of  American  agriculture  are  importa- 
tions from  Europe.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  undue  increase  of  our  na- 
tive species,  as  above  noted,  we  have  to  contend  with  these  introduced 
foreigners,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Dr.  Fitch  declared  America  to  be 
the  land  of  insects,  for,  as  compared  to  Europe,  we  are  truly  bug-ridden. 

As  I  have  stated  (Encyclopaedia  Americana:  Agricultuml  Ento- 
mology) :  '^The  losses  occasioned  by  insects  injurious  to  agriculture  in 
the  United  States,  are,  in  the  aggregate,  enormous,  and  have  been  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  $300,000,000  to  $400,000,000  annually.  It 
will  never  be  possible  to  fully  protect  our  crops  from  the  ravages  of  the 
many  species  that  injuriously  affect  them;  but  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
economic  entomologist  to  prevent  as  much  of  the  loss  as  possible  and 
at  the  very  least  expense.  To  do  so  effectually,  the  chief  knowledge 
required  is  of  an  entomological  nature,  i. «.,  the  full  life-history  and 
habits  of  the  different  species ;  and  this  implies  a  great  deal  of  close 
and  accurate  work  in  field  and  laboratory.    By  means  of  it  we  leacn 
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which  species  are  beneficial,  and  which  injarioos ;  and  the  ability  to 
distinguish  between  friend  and  foe  is  of  the  first  importance  in  coping^ 
with  the  latter,  for  it  is  a  notorions  fact  that  the  farmer  often  does  more 
harm  than  good  by  destroying  the  former  in  his  blind  efforts  to  save  his 
crops. 

"A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  published  of  late  years  on  the 
subject  of  economic  entomology,  much  of  it,  however,  at  second  hand ; 
for,  unfortunately,  the  original  workers  are  few.  That  comparatively 
smi^  progress  has  hitherto  been  made,  is  due  to  this  last  ^t,  as  well 
as  to  the  intricacies  and  complex  nature  of  the  subject.  The  economic 
entomologist,  to  do  effectual  work,  must  possess,  not  merely  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  particular  injurious  species,  and  its  habits,  with  which  he 
wishes  to  deal,  but  must  study  its  relations  to  wild  plants  as  well  as  to 
the  particular  cultivated  crops  it  affects.  He  must  also  study  it  in  its 
relations  to  other  animals.  Indeed,  its  whole  environment  must  be 
considered,  especially  in  connection  with  the  farmer's  wants,  the  natu- 
ral checks  which  surround  it,  and  the  methods  of  culture  that  most 
affect  it.  The  habits  of  birds,  the  nature  and  development  of  minute 
parasitic  organisms,  such  as  fungi,  the  bearing  of  meteorology,  must  all 
be  considemi,  and  yet,  with  the  knowledge  that  a  study  of  all  these 
bearings  implies,  he  will  frequently  fail  of  practical  results  without  ex- 
periment and  mechanical  ingenuity." 

The  earlier  writers  on  applied  entomology,  as  Peck,  Harris,  Fitch, 
Walsh,  Le  Baron,  Glover,  did  good  work  in  unraveling  the  life  myste- 
ries of  injurious  species,  and  framed  their  advice  to  the  cultivator  fh>m 
these  entomographic  studies.  Mere  study  of  this  kind  aJone,  however, 
while  essential,  is  not  often  productive  of  those  important  practical  re- 
sults which  follow  when  it  is  combined  with  field  work  and  experiment 
by  competent  persons  and  upon  scientific  principles.  Many  of  the  rem- 
edies proposed  and  recommended  in  the  agricultural  press  are  either 
ridiculous  or  else  based  on  misleading  empiricism,  and  economic  ento- 
mology, as  a  science,  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

The  time-limit  of  this  paper  will  permit  but  the  briefest  reference,  by 
way  of  illustration,  to  some  of  the  means  alluded  to.  I  have  alr^bdy 
in^cated  the  prime  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  the 
species  to  be  dealt  with — a  knowledge  that  can  come  only  by  direct  and 
careftd  inductive  research  carried  on  sometimes  during  many  years;  for 
every  insect  exists,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  in  four  different 
states,  three  of  them  more  or  less  abruptly  marked  by  metamorphosis 
and  each  with  habit  and  environment  peculiar  to  it.  Thus  the  same 
species  may  inhabit  earth,  air,  and  water  at  one  or  the  other  period  of 
life,  and  yet  be  quite  incapable  of  a  change  of  environment  at  any  one 
I)eriod.  It  took  me  five  years,  with  a  number  of  observers  at  command, 
to  definitely  settle  some  i)oints  in  the  life-history  of  the  Cotton- worm 
{Alctia  xylinaj  Say),  and  with  all  the  resources  of  the  f^nch  Govern- 
ment— its  liberal  premium,  its  superior  and  sub-commissions  appointed 
for  the  purpose  and  at  work  for  the  past  fifteen  years — ^there  is  much 
that  is  yet  mooted  in  reference  to  the  Grape  PhyUoxera.  You  have  all 
heard  of  this  insect,  and  perhaps  a  brief  statement  of  its  habits  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  complicated  problems  with  which  the  economic 
entomologist  often  has  to  deal.  I  quote  in  substance  from  one  of  my 
reports : 

<<The  full  life-history  of  the  species  exhibits  to  us  no  less  than  five 
different  kinds  of  eggs.  1.  The  regularly  ovoid  egg,  0.26™*  long  and 
half  that  in  diameter,  of  the  normal,  agamic,  and  apterous  female,  as  it 
is  found  upon  the  roots.    2.  The  similar  but  somewhat  smaller  egg  of 
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tbe  gall-inhabitiug  mother.  3.  The  female  egg  from  tbe  winged  mother, 
jmther  more  elliptical  and  0.4°^™  long  when  matured.  4.  The  male  egg 
firom  same,  i  less  in  length  and  rather  stouter.  5.  The  impregnated 
egg  0.32°"°^  long,  still  more  ellipsoidal  and  with  peculiar  scalptnre  and 
anal  point.  We  have  also  the  peculiar  spectacle  of  an  egg  from  the 
winged  mother  increasing  from  0.34"°»  (its  size  when  laid)  to  0.4""  (its 
size  just  before  hatching),  giving  birth  to  a  perfect  insect  0.4""  long, 
and  this  without  any  nourishment,  laying  an  egg  0.32""  long.  A 
being  thus  bom,  and  without  food  whatsoever,  lays  an  egg  very  nearly 
as  large  as  that  from  which  she  came. 

"  We  have,  further,  the  spectacle  of  an  underground  insect  possess- 
ing the  power  of  existence  even  when  confined  to  its  subterranean  re- 
tr^ts.  It  spreads  in  the  wingless  state  from  vine  to  vine,  and  tVom 
vineyard  to  vineyard^  when  these  are  a^acent,  either  through  passages 
in  the  ground  itself  or  over  the  surface ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  able  in 
the  winged  condition  to  migrate  to  much  more  distant  points." 

The  recent  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  life-history  and  habits 
of  species  has  been  great^  but  leaves  yet  an  immense  field  for  fatate 
research. 

Insects  probably  outnumber  in  species  all  other  animals  combined, 
some  350,000  having  already  been  described,  and  fully  as  many  more 
remaining  yet  to  be  characterized.  The  proper  and  conscientioas  char- 
acterization of  a  genus  or  sjiecies  of  some  microscopic  creature  involves 
as  much  labor  as  that  of  one  of  the  higher  animals.  Of  tbe  above  nam- 
ber  a  goodly  proportion  are  injurious  to  cultivated  crops.  Lintner  re- 
cently recoids  no  less  than  176  affecting  the  Apple. 

Of  insecticides  any  number  of  substances  have  been  recommended 
and  many  of  them  tried  with  more  or  less  satisfaction.  Of  these  may 
be  mentioned  lime^  sulphur,  soot,  salt,  wood-ashes,  corrosive  sublimate, 
naphtha,  m^hthalme,  turpentine,  alum,  carbolic  acid,  phenyle,  pyanide 
of  potaseium,  blue  vitriol,  ammonia,  alkalies,  benzine,  vinegar,  sul- 
phuric acid,  quassia,  vitriol  (the  sulphate  of  copper),  hot  water,  &o. 
Most  of  these  may  be  successfully  used  for  specific  purposes,  either  dry, 
in  liquid^  or  in  vapor ;  but  the  three  most  useful  insecticides  of  general 
application  in  use  daring  the  early  days  of  economic  entomology  in  this 
coontiry  aoid  up  to  within  a  few  years,  were  undoubtedly  tobacco,  white 
bellebor^  and  soap.  Tobacco- water  and  tobacco-smoke  have  long  been 
em^toyed  against  Aphides  and  other  delicate  insects,  and  are  most  nse- 
foL  A  qoite  recent  advance  in  its  use  is  by  vaporizing.  The  vapor  of 
nicotine  is  most  efGectual  in  destroying  insects  wherever  it  can  l^  oon- 
flned,  as  in  greenhonses.  Thus  the  boiling  of  tobacco  in  sa6h  a  green- 
house is  as  efiE(dctaal  as  and  less  iigurioas  to  the  plants  than  tto 
older  Hiethods  of  syringing  a  decoction  or  of  fumigation  by  burning; 
while  e:q)^ence  by  Mr.  William  Saunders  at  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riealtore  daring  the  past  two  summers  shows  that  the  vapor  gradoaliy 
arising  firom  tobacco-stems  strewn  on  the  ground  and  regularly  moist- 
ened  is  likewise  effectuaL 

White  hellebore^  either  dry  or  in  liquid,  has  long  been  one  ai  the 
most  satisfactory  insecticides  against  Tenthredinid  larviSy  otherwise 
known  as  false-caterpillars,  of  which  the  Imported  Garrant-worm  {Ne- 
matuB  veniricosus)  is  a  familiar  type;  while  soap,  syringed  in  strong 
suds,  will  kill  some  soft-bodied  plant-destroyers,  and  when  used  as  a 
I^aint  on  the  trunks  of  trees  is  an  excellent  repellant  against  the  par- 
ents of  different  borers. 

Transcending  in  importance,  however,  any  of  these  older  insecti- 
cides are  the  three  now  most  commonly  used  because  most  satisfiActory. 
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Tbey  are :  (1)  arsenical  compounds,  (2)  petrolenm,  and  (3)  pyrethrum. 
The  first  act  through  the  stomach,  and  are  effectual  chiefly  against 
maudibulM:  insects;  the  second  and  third  act  by  contact,  and  are, 
therefore,  of  more  general  application,  attecting  both  mandibular  and 
hanstellate  species. 

The  nse  of  arsenic  as  an  insecticide  in  the  field  dates  from  the  year 
1871.  At  the  rate  of  50  grains  of  arseniate  of  soda  and  200  grains  of 
dextrine  dissolyed  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  this  diluted  at  the  rate  of 
about  an  ounce  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  it  furnishes  one  of  the  cheapest 
of  insecticides  at  command,  and  Tarions  patented  combinations  of  it 
have  been  extensively  sold  and  used.  Again,  one  pound  of  arsenic  and 
one  pound  of  sal-soda  boiled  in  one  gallon  of  water  till  the  arsenic  is 
dissolved,  and  diluted  at  the  rate  of  one  qumrt  to  forty  gallons  of  water, 
is  also  a  good  formula.  The  chief  merits  of  arsetic  are  cheapness  and 
solubility.  Its  demerits  are  its  white  colot,  which  makes  it  liable  to  Ix^ 
mistaken  for  h^mless  substances  of  the  same  color,  and  its  tendency 
to  bum  the  plant.  Paris  green  or  Scheele's  green  haa  been  more  63^- 
tensively  used  than  any  other  arsenical  compound,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  insecticides^  I  first  used  this  poison  against 
the  Colorado  Pxytato-beetle  (Doryphara  10-lineata)  in  the  sumiMr  of 
18G8,  but  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  use  of  an  inferior  article,  reported  ad- 
versely upon  it.  (First  Bep(Hii  on  Insects  of  Missouri  for  18^,  p.  116.) 
George  Liddle,  jr.,of  Fairplay,  Wis.,  experimented  with  itthe  same  sum- 
mer, and  with  one  part  of  the  green  to  two  of  flotir,  found  it  eminently 
satisfactory  (American  JEniomologist^  I,  p,  219)^  and  froni  the  time  he  an- 
nounced his  experience — ^May  25, 1869^in  the  Galena,  UL,  Gazette^  the 
green  became  rapidly  popular  Skgninnt  the  Doryphora.  I  first  recom- 
mended it  in  1872  for  the  Cotton-worm^  and  its  nse  gradually  extended 
to  other  leaf-eating  insects,  until  hundreds  of  tons  have  been  sold  for 
insecticide  purposes  in  a  single  year^  It  is  used  dry  wit^  various  dilu- 
ents, as  ashes,  plaster,  flour,  &c.,  at  the  rate  of  one  part  of  the  green 
(if  ptire)  to  twenty-five  up  to  oiie  hundred  parts  of  the  diluent.  Flour 
as  a  diluent  has  the  great  advantage  of  causing  greater  adhesiveness 
and  permanence.  In  liquid  suspension  Paris  green  can  be  used  at  tiie 
rate  of  one  pound  to  from  forty  up  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water. 
The  liquid  should  he  kept  eonstantiy  stirred,  and  a  Uttle  dextrine  or 
other  substance  added  to  give  adhesiveness  is  an  advantage. 

A  refuse  obtained  in  the  manufaetore  of  aniline  dyes,  and  known,  as 
^^  London 'purple,"  is  tl\e  third  important  arsetiical  compound  that  I 
will  mention  in  this  connection.  It  consists  of  lime,  arsenious  acid  and 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  was  first  used  by  me  against  the  Cotton- 
worm  aiwl  other  insects  in  1878,  and  more  fully  and  thoroughly  in  1879. 
It  is  used  with  diluents,  either  Wet  or  dry,  in  tiie  sdine  manner  as  Paris 
green  ;  while  for  some  insects  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  less  satis- 
factory than  Paris  green,  for  many  others  it  is  equally  effective,  and 
has  the  great  advantage  over  Paris  green  of  being  vastly  cheaper 
(costing  on  an  average  but  five  cents  against  sixty  cent's  per  pound); 
of  covering  twice  the  ground,  weight  for  Weight;  of  being  more  sol- 
uble, less  poisonous,  more  adhesive  and  permanent  in  its  eftects,  and  of 
decidoxl  color,  so  that  when  inteUigently  used  it^is  in  all  ways  preferable. 

Petrolenm,  in  its  various  forms,  has  lotig  been  recognued  as  one  of 
the  most  efTective  insecticides  in  onr  possession,  M  oily  snbfttffioees 
being  particularly  deadly  to  insects.  Unfortunately,  t^y  are  also 
iDJtlrious  to  plants,  and  one  of  the  problems  the  solution  Of  which  I 
have  had  in  mind  for  many  years  has  been  their  use  in  such  dilution 
as  to  kill  the  insect  without  iqjiiry  to  the  plant.    Befiued  kerosene 
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has  been  used  to  a  limited  degree,  by  forcible  attenuatioii  in  water  and 
spray,  wbile  some  plants  withstand  doses  of  the  pnre  oil.  But  the  safe 
and  general  use  of  kerosene  for  the  parpose  under  consideration,  dates 
from  the  year  1880.  Of  the  various  substances  used  in  attempts  to 
emulsify  and  mix  kerosene  with  water,  none  are  more  satisfEkotoiy  than 
soap  and  milk,  both  being  everywhere  accessible  and  cheap.  Milk  was 
first  suggested  in  1880,  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Barnsurd,  while  carrying  on  ex- 
periments for  me  against  the  Cotton-worm,  and  subsequent  experiment, 
especially  by  another  of  my  assistants,  Mr.  H.  G.  Hubbard,  has  given 
us  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  making  tiie  emulsion 
quickly  and  permanently.  An  emulsion  resembling  butter  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a  few  minutes  by  churning  with  a  force  pump  two  parts  of 
kerosene  and  one  part  of  sour  milk  in  a  pail.  The  liquids  should  be  at 
about  blood  heat.  This  emulsion  may  be  diluted  with  twelve  or  more 
parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  emulsion,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  may  be 
applied  with  the  force  pump,  a  spray  nozzle,  or  with  a  strong  garden 
syringe.  The  strength  of  the  dilution  must  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  insect  to  be  dealt  with,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
l>lant;  but,  finely  sprayed  in  twrfve  parts  of  the  water  to  one  of  the 
emulsion,  it  will  kill  most  insects  without  injury  to  the  plant.  An 
equally  good  emulsion  may  be  made  as  follows : 

Kerosene,  2  gallons ;  common  soap,  one-half  pound ;  water,  1  gallon. 

Heat  the  mixture  of  soap  and  water  and  add  it  boiling  hot  to 
the  kerosene.  Chum  the  mixture  by  means  of  a  force  pump  and 
spray  nozzle  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  emulsion,  if  perfect,  forms  a 
cream,  which  thickens  on  cooling,  and  adheres  without  oiliness  to  tiie 
surface  of  glass.  Dilute  with  cold  water  before  using,  to  the  extent 
which  experience  will  indicate  is  best. 

The  simplest  discoveries  are  often  the  most  valuable,  and  this  dis- 
covery of  so  simple  and  available  a  means  of  diluting,  ad  libttumj  oil 
with  water  is  important  and  far-reaching  in  its  practical  appiicauon. 
It  were  foolish  to  detain  you  with  details  of  the  several  directions  in 
which  it  has  proved  of  great  benefit,  and  which  are  recorded  in  ray 
recent  writings,  especially  in  the  reports  of  the  entomologist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1881-'82  and  1883,  and  in  Bulletins  1 
and  2  of  the  Entomological  Division  of  that  Department. 

Fyrethrum  roseum,  a  plant  native  to  the  Asiatic  countries  south  of  the 
Caucasus  Mountains,  and  Fyrethrum  cinera/riafolium^  a  native  of  Dal- 
matic, have  long  been  known  to  possess  insecticide  properties,  especi- 
ally in  the  powder  from  the  dried  and  pulverized  flowers.  The  powder, 
sold  under  various  names  by  druggi8ts,.was  chiefly  used  against  house- 
hold ])ests,  however,  and  though  Mr.  0.  Willemot,  as  early  as  1867,  in 
l^'raiice,  and  Mr.  William  Saunders,  in  1879,  in  Canada,  tried  it  in  powder 
ibrni  on  some  that  are  injurious  to  plants,  its  importance  as  a  field  in- 
secticide did  not  appear  till  in  1880,  when,  in  prosecuting  the  work  of 
the  United  States  Entomological  Commission,  we  discovered  that  it 
could  be  used  in  liquid  solution.  During  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881, 
]  succeeded  in  importing  a  large  quantity  of  the  seed  of  both  species, 
and  oil  behalf  of  the  above  named  commission,  distributed  it  to  a  num- 
ber ol'  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  country  with  a  view  of 
establishing  its  cultivation.  Since  then  large  quantities  have  been  dis- 
tributed from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Both  species  proved  to 
be  hardy  throughout  the  greater  ivoilion  of  our  country,  and  Mr.  G.  N. 
Milco,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  has,  for  some  years,  cultivated  einerarioffolium 
quite  extensively  at  great  profit,  the  product  being  sold  under  the  name 
of  "  Buhach."    The  insecticide  property  dwells  in  a  volatile  oil.    It  acts 
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only  by  contact,  and  its  action  on  many  larvaB  is  marvelous,  the  small- 
est quantity  in  time  paralyzing  and  ultimately^killing.  Ite  influence 
in  the  open  air  is  evanescent,  in  which  respect  it  is  far  inferior  to  the 
arsenical  products;  but  being  perfectly  harmless  to  plants  it  can  fre- 
quently be  used  on  vegetables  where  the  moce  poisonous  substances 
would  be  dangerous.  Pyrethrum  is  supposed  to  have  no  effect  on  the 
higher  animals,  but  that  is  a  mistake,  as  my  own  recent  experience  is 
that  the  fumes  in  a  closed  room  have  a  toxic  influence,  intensifying  sleep 
and  inducing  stupor ;  while  the  experience  6f  Prof.  A.  Oraham  Bell, 
with  the  powder  copiously  rubbed  on  a  dog,  showed  that  the  animal 
was  made  sick  and  was  affected  in  the  locomotive  organs  very  much  as 
insects  are.  The  wonderful  influence  of  this  powder  on  insects  has  led 
me  to  believe  that  it  might  prove  useful  as  a  disinfectant  against  fevers 
and  various  contagious  diseases  by  destroying  the  microzoa  and  other 
micro- organisms,  or  germs  which  are  believed  to  produce  such  diseases. 
It  should  be  tried  for  that  purpose.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  two 
plants  of  all  the  many  known  species  of  the  genus  should  alone  possess 
the  insecticide  property. 

Of  all  insecticides  to  be  used  against  root-feeding  or  hypogean  in- 
sects, naphthaline,  sulpho-carbonat^  of  potassium,  and  bisulphide  of 
carbon  are  the  chief.  Dr.  Ernst  Fischer,  in  a  recent  work,  has  shown 
that  naphthaline  in  crystal  may  be  satisfactorily  used  under  groand, 
destroying  by  slow  evaporation.  But  bisulphide  of  carbon  stiU  holds 
the  first  place  in  France  against  Phylloxera  vastatrix.  It  is  conveyed 
beneath  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  one-half  to  one  kilogram  per  vine  by 
special  ii^jectors,  or  by  more  complicated  machinery,  drawn  by  horses. 
I  believe  that  petroleum  emulsions  will  supersede  it  as  an  underground 
insecticide,  and  prove  to  be  the  best  we  have,  cheapness,  safety,  and 
efficiehcy  considered.  This  glance  at  the  chief  insecticides  now  in  use 
may  convey  some  idea  of  the  recent  progress  in  this  direction,  but  will 
convey  no  idea  of  the  far  greater  number  of  substances,  whether  drawn 
from  the  animal,  vegetal,  or  mineral  kingdom,  that  have  been  experi- 
mented with  and  found  wanting.  After  the  discovery  of  a  satisfactory 
insecticide,  however,  various  important  problems  must  be  solved,  and, 
particularly,  how  to  apply  it  to  greatest  advantage,  having  safety  to 
man  and  stock,  harmlessness  to  plant,  and  economy,  in  mind.  The  so- 
lution of  these  points,  and  others  that  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  insect 
to  be  controlled  involve,  brings  us  to  the  question  of  mechanical  con- 
trivances and  appliances :  for  while  much  ingenuity  has  been  exhibited 
in  devising  mechanical  means  of  directly  destroying  noxious  insects 
without  insecticides,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  proper  application  of  these  last 
that  the  greatest  mechanical  advances  have  been  made  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

Here,  agafti,  the  subject  is  so  vast  that  I  cannot  enter  into  details. 
One  can  form  some  idea  of  the  recent  activity  in  this  direction  by  glanc- 
ing at  the  figures  in  the  First  Report  of  the  United  States  Entomologi- 
cal Commission  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust,  my  bulletan  oa  the  Cot- 
ton-worm, a^d  other  official  publications.  Perfection  here,  as  in  other 
kinds  of  mechanical  appliances  that  aid  man's  progress  in  art  and  sci- 
ence, is  usually  the  slow  outgrowth  of  tedious  tnals.  However  brilliant 
the  original  theoretical  conception,  the  practical  details  are  almost  al- 
ways the  result  of  sheer  experiment  and  trial.  Failures  precede  suc- 
cess. ^  Yet  success  will  usually  follow  in  proportion  as  certain  principles 
are  kept  in  mind  covering  particular  needs  in  special  cases— principles 
deduced  from  entomological  studies. 
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It  will  already  have  been  (gathered,  from  what  ha«  preceded,  that  the 
chief  insecticides  are  applicable  in  liquid,  and  as  liqnids  baye  au  ad- 
vantafje  over  powders  in  lield  use,  instrnmeots  for  atomizin^^  and  dte- 
tributing  liquids  constitnte  the  most  important  part  of  lusectiefde 
machinery.  The  desiderata  in  a  spray-nozzle  are,  ready  regalation  of 
the  volume  to  be  thrown ;  greatest  atomizing  power,  with  least  tendency 
to  clog;  facility  of  cleansing  or  ready  separation  of  its  component 
parts;  cheapness;  simplicity,  and  adjustability  to  any  angle. 

I  will  content  myself  with  exhibiting  one  which  meets,  peiliaps,  mott 
of  these  requirements  than  any  other  in  use,  and  which  works  on  a  ftew 
principle  applicable  to  many  other  purposes  than  that  for  which  it  was 
designed.  It  is  what  has  been  described  and  illustrated  in  my  late 
official  reports  as  the  eddy  or  cyclone  nozzle,  and  consists  of  a  mall 
circular  chamber  with  two  flat  sides,  one  of  them  screwed  on  so  as  to 
be  readily  removed.  Its  principal  feature  consists  in  the  inlet  throiifh 
which  the  liquid  is  forced  being  bored  tangentially  through  its  wall,  Sd 
as  to  cause  a  rapid  whirling  or  centriftigal  motion  of  the  liquid  trhieh 
issues  in  a  funnel-shaped  spray  through  a  central  outlet  in  the  acQtlst* 
able  cap.  The  breadth  or  height,  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  spfay, 
dependls  on  certain  details  in  the  proportions  of  the  ports,  and  espeeially 
of  the  central  outlet.  The  nozzle  originated  at  Selma,  Ala.,  in  tlie  ftU 
jf  1880,  while  I  was  in  the  field,  with  my  assistants,  woriEUig  at  con- 
trivances for  the  destruction  of  the  Cotton-worm.  In  a  disenssiaft  M 
to  whether  liquid  forced  tangentially  into  such  a  chamber  would  irllM 
or  not,  Dr.  W.  S.  Barnard  took  the  affirmative  position,  and  erperimafiitS 
with  a  chamber  improvised  with  two  watch  crystals,  in  whieh  tli6 
motion  of  the  liquid  could  be  observed,  proved  the  ootreetivess  of  the 
theory.  The  final  form  of  chamber  adopted  is  the  result  of  ntimbetiim 
experiments  carried  on  by  Dr.  Barnard  in  my  work,  both  fdr  the  United 
States  Entomological  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Agrfcultinrey 
and  the  different  phases  of  its  development  may  be  seen  by  the  vaurioos 
models  which  I  have  brought  for  your  inspection. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 


KlEttOBENE  EMULSIOJrS. 

It  is  doubtful  if  in  the  history  of  economic  entomology  in  this  coun- 
try so  great  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  destruction  of  insects  m- 
jurious  to  vegetation  as  by  the  discovery  of  the  simple  meUiods  of 
emulsifying  kerosene,  which  we  first  made  public  in  1880,  and  which 
have  been  fully  set  forth  in  the  reports  and  bulletins  from  this  Boxeaa 
since.  It  is  useful  against  many  plant-feeding  insects  which  are  not 
affected  by  other  insecticides,  and  since  we  announced  its  value  against 
underground  insects,  a  year  ago,  its  use  has  become  still  more  gen- 
eral. It  is,  however,  against  the  scale-insect<s  injurious  to  the  Orange 
that  it  has  so  far  proved  most  satisfactory.  We  are,  therefore,  pleased 
to  state  that  Mr.  Hubbard^  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  in  Morida,  re- 
ports that  success  has  everywhere  followed  its  judicious  use  in  all 
parts  of  that  State,  and  that  the  experience  of  another  year  warrants 
what  he  has  heretofore  said  in  its  behalf,  and  that  it  is  destined  to  su- 
persede all  other  insecticides  for  use  in  orange  groves  and  nurseries. 

]!^evertheless,  former  warnings  against  the  use  of  mere  miztores  or 
imperfect  emulsions  of  coaloil  and  milk  or  soap  solutions  need  reitera- 
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tion*  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  npon  all  who  use  kerosene 
as  an  insecticide,  that  it  can  be  considered  a  safe  remedy  only  when 
properly  emnlsifled.  ThQ  formula\  for  the  kerosene  and  soap  euinlsion, 
as  found  most  satisfactory  by  Mr.  Habbard,  is  as  follows : 

Kerosene.. 2g^lloiiB=07   per   cent. 

Common  loap  or  whale-oil  soap 4^  pound  ?_.^  . 

Water 1  gallon  > 

Heat  the  eolation  of  soap  and  add  it  boiling  hot  to  the  kerosene.  Chnm  the  mix- 
ture bj  means  of  a  force  pump  and  spray-nozzle  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  emul- 
sion, if  perfect,  forms  a  cream,  which  thickens  on  cooling,  and  should  adhere  without 
oilmess  to  the  surface  of  glass.  Dilute,  before  using,  one  part  of  the  emulsion  with 
nine  parts  of  cold  water.  The  above  formula  gives  three  gallons  of  emulsion,  and 
makes,  when  diluted,  thirty  gallons  of  wash. 

The  kerosene  and  soap  mixture,  especially  when  the  latter  is  warmed, 
forms  npon  very  moderate  agitation,  an  apparent  union ;  bnt  the  mix- 
ture is  not  stable,  and  separates  on  standing  or  when  cooled  or  diluted 
by  the  addition  of  water.  A  proper  emulsion  of  kerosene  is  obtained 
only  upon  violent  agitation.  It  is  formed,  not  gradually,  but  suddenly: 
in  short,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  ^^it  comes"  like  butter.  The  time  re- 
quired in  churning  depends  somewhat  npon  the  violence  of  the  agita- 
tion, but  still  more  upon  the  temperature,  which,  however,  need  n^  be 
much  above  blood  heat. 

When  obtained,  an  emulsion  of  kerosene  and  soap  is  known  by  the 
perfect  union  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  absence  of  oiliness,  so  that 
the  liquid  clings  to  the  surface  of  glass  or  metal.  It  resembles  a  rich 
cream,  more  or  less  thickened  according  to  the  proportion  of  soap  used 
in  the  mixture. 

These  details  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  previous  reports,  but  it 
seems  necessary  to  again  refer  to  them,  because,  while  the  value  of  the 
kerosene  emulsions  as  insecticides  has  been  widely  acknowledged,  the 
important  poiut  of  thorough  emulsification  has  not  been  sufficiently 
recognized,  and  the  agricultural  press  of  the  country  in  the  discussion 
of  this  new  application  of  an  old  remedy  have  very  generally  omitted 
to  mention  the  methods  by  which  a  perfect  emulsion  may  be  secui^. 

Thus  in  a  horticultural  journal  of  wide  distribution  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: "Mr.  B.  L.  Sturte van t,. director  of  the  experimental  farm  .at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  says  that  an  emuUion^  composed  of  one  ounce  of  common 
soap,  one  pint  of  kerosene  oil,  and  one  and  one-half  gallons  of  water, 
I'ept  continually  stirred  while  using  to  prevent  the  oil  floating  on  the  sur- 
face^ and  used  through  the  rose  of  a  water-pot,  will  destroy  all  worms 
(on  cabbage)  that  get  thoroughly  wet  with  the  mixture,"  &c.  The 
italics,  wliich  are  our  own,  sufficiently  indicate  the  unstable  nature  of 
the  mixture,  to  which  this  writer  wrongly  gives  the  name  emulsion. 

An  officer  of  another  State  institution,  having  become  a  discoverer 
of  the  means  of  diluting  kerosene  by  emulsification  with  milk,  shortly 
after  our  publication  of  this  method,  repeatedly  recommended  a  mixture 
of  kerosene  made  by  stirring  simply,  admitting,  however,  that  "if  to 
be  used  very  extensively,  the  i>ermanent  emulsion  might  be  more  con- 
venient." 

In  Florida,  where  the  original  directions  for  making  a  good  eoralsioii 
have  been  widely  distributed,  and  where  the  remedy  itself  is  tapldly 
coming  into  universal  use  among  truck  farmers,  as  well  as  Ofang^  and 
fruit  growers,  there  is  still  need  of  greater  care  than  is  generally  g^ven 
to  the  preparation  of  the  wash. 

Failure  in  forming  a  stable  emulsion  is  due  in  most  cases  to  insuffi- 
cient agitation  of  the  mixture.  The  emulsion  can  be  v^ry  quickly  and 
easily  made  by  using  a  good  force  pump^  so  constructed  that  it  can  be 
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inserted  directly  into  the  liquid,  which  must  be  kept  in  constant  and 
violent  agitation  by  forcing  it  through  some  form  of  spray-nozzle  hack 
into  the  same  receptacle.  A  pump.' other wi^  good  is  less  adapted  to 
forming  an  emulsion  if,  instead  of  being  inserted  directly  into  the  jNiil, 
it  has  a  large  and  long  supply  tube,  in  passing  through  which  the 
liquids  are  comparatively  quiescent  and  consequently  have  a  tendency 
to  separate. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  failure  is  the  attempt  to  form  an  emulsion 
by  churning  together  a  small  quantity  of  kerosene  and  a  large  qoantily 
of  diluent.  Only  a  very  unstable  union  can  be  effected  by  tiiis  mean/i. 
The  very  essence  of  the  process  requires  that  the  oil  shall  be  broken 
down  by  driving  into  union  with  it  a  smaller,  or  at  most  an  eqnal, 
quantity  of  the  emulsifying  solution,  after  which,  if  a  genuine  emol- 
sion  is  formed,  it  may  be  diluted  ad  libitum  with  water. 

During  the  past  year  a  few  cases  of  injury  to  orange  trees  from  kero- 
sene are  reported  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  in  each  instance  arising  from  tiie 
use  of  unemulsified  oil  in  the  wash.  A  single  case,  which  came  under 
his  observation,  will  serve  as  an  example  and  give  emphasis  to  what 
we  Jiave  said  in  regard  to  the  proper  method  of  mixing  the  insecticide. 
He  reports  as  follows : 

^<A  grove  of  about  one  thousand  trees,  of  all  ages,  had  been  twice 
sprayed  with  the  standard  mixture,  an  emulsion  containing  67  per 
cent,  of  oil,  diluted  ten  times,  with  beneficial  results  as  regards  infitet- 
ing  insects,  and  without  injury  to  any  of  the  trees.  A  month  or  two 
later  the  inside  branches  of  about  two  hundred  of  the  largest  trees 
of  bearing  age  were  given  a  third  application,  and  their  main  trunks 
thoroughly  drenched  with  the  liquid.  A  few  weeks  after  the  last  ap- 
plication four  of  the  trees  appeared  to  have  been  injured,  and  upon  ex- 
amination more  or  less  of  the  bark  was  found  to  have  been  destax>yed 
at  the  collar  of  the  tree.  The  dead  bark  still  retained  a  strong  odor  of 
kerosene.  Two  of  these  trees  died,  and  two  are  now  in  process  of  re- 
covery. 

<<An  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  at  the  last  spraying  the  mix- 
ing of  the  wash  had  been  left  to  negro  field-hands,  who  had  dispensed 
with  the  preliminary  process  of  emulsifying  the  oil,  and  merely  mixed 
the  ingredients  for  each  30  gallons  of  wash,  churning  the  whole  tog^ether 
at  one  operation.  The  apparatus  used  was  a  large  force  pump  affixed 
to  a  barrel  and  mounted  on  a  cart.  As  the  motion  of  the  cart  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  kerosene  in  suspension,  it  separated  and  floated 
on  top  of  the  liquid  in  the  barrel.  Thus  the  last  trees  sprayed  bc^fore 
mixing  each  fresh  barrel  of  wash  received  nearly  pure  oil,  and  were 
severely  injured. 

'*>  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  trunks  of  the  trees  were  densely 
shaded  by  low  and  spreading  branches,  which  obstructed  a  ftee  drcu- 
lation  of  air  and  probably  greatly  increased  the  severity  of  tJie  treat- 
ment by  retarding  the  evaporation  of  the  oil  from  the, saturated  sand 
and  thickened  bark  at  the  base  of  the  trees." 

In  California  the  attempt  to  use  kerosene  oil  without  emulsification 
has  been  attended  with  disastrous  results  to  Northern  fruit  trees,  espe- 
cially when  crude  or  unrefined  petroleum  was  used.^  This  probably 
accounts  for  the  prejudice  which  has  existed  against  the  use  of  coal  oil 
in  any  form,  and  which  has  led  the  authorities  in  that  State  to  recom- 
mend in  preference  the  most  heroic  remedies. 

*No  injary  to  orange  trees  from  tlio  application  of  refined  kerosene  in  any  form  hum 
been  reported,  as  far  as  we  are  aware. 
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The  official  remedy,  promalgated  by  the  State  inspector  of  fniit 
pests,  consists  of  an  application  of  caustic  soda  lye,  1  pound  to  1  gallon 
of  water,  or  coiicentrated  lye  and  water  in  eqnal  parts.  This,  according 
to  the  official  report,  "  temporarily  bums  the  foliage  and  new  wood, 
but  the  trees  afterward  made  new  growth.''  It  is  recommended  for 
application  only  in  winter,  when  deciduous  fruit  trees  are  dormant. 
For  summer  use,  a  mild  application  of  whale-oil  soap  and  sulphur,  with 
tobacco  decoction,  is  recommended.  This  ^'  so  checks  the  ravages  of 
the  scale  as  to  prevent  its  spread  to  other  trees  during  the  season,  and 
in  some  ca^es  proves  an  entire  success  in  the  destruction  of  the  pest.'' 
This  treatment  must  be  followed  up  in  winter  with  the  scorching  ap- 
plication of  lye  before  mentioned.* 

However,  a  reconsideration  of  the  respective  merits  of  lye  and  kero- 
sene washes  may  soon  be  expected  on  the  part  of  Galifomian  fruit- 
growers. Dr.  F.  S.  Chapin,  the  chief  horticultural  officer,  seems  to 
have  greatly  modified  his  views,  formerly  hostile  to  the  use  of  kerosene. 
In  a  recent  report,  although  still  advocating  lye  washes,  we  find  him 
accrediting  with  the  best  effects  a  high  grade  of  kerosene,  applied  with 
a  spray  atomizer.  Again,  he  condemns  as  injurious  a  wash  containing 
kerosene  and  whale  oil ;  but  finally  declares :  ^^  On  the  whole,  crude 
petroleum  cannot  be  recommended ;  kerosene  has  never  hurt  the  trees, 
but  has  destroyed  the  scale." 

Meanwhile  the  lye  washes  apQcar  to  have  had  thorough  trial,  and 
with  not  altogether  satisfactory  results,  as  witness  the  following  com- 
munication found  in  several  agricultural  papers  of  California :    ^ 

'^  We  hear  of  much  ill-success  with  the  common  remedies  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  scale  on  fruit  trees.  While  as  a  rule  scales  are  yet 
scarce  in  our  county,  still  wherever  it  has  made  its  appearance  the  hor- 
ticulturists have  failed  to  rid  themselves  of  the  pest  by  the  application 
of  the  official  remedies,  lye  and  whale-oil  soap.    •    •    ♦ 

"Many  of  the  trees  sprayed  with  strong  caustics  had  died  at  the  same 
time  as  the  scale,  and  the  real  gain  has  only  been  in  preventing  the 
scale  from  further  spreading."! 

The  following  from  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  19, 1884,  is  a  gooil 
example  of  recent  experiments  with  insecticides  in  California : 

"  I  first  used  crude  petroleum,  and  killed  about  thirty  peach,  cherry, 
plum,  and  almond  trees,  or  about  Qne-half  of  the  trees  treated.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  apple  and  pear  trees  were  injured,  but  none  died,  and 
no  scale  appeared  upon  them  that  year.  The  next  year  I  used  Ameri- 
can lye,  1  pound  to  two  gallons  of  water.  I  killed  the  scale,  but  it  came 
back  in  the  fall.  Last  year  I  experimented  with  lye  at  9^,  i2o,  15^, 
because  our  chief  horticultural  officer  recommended  1  pound  of  lye  to  1 
gallon  of  water.  The  lye  burned  up  the  buds  of  the  Newtown  Pippin 
apple,  Bartlett  and  Exter  Beurre  pears,  and  I  had  little  fruit.  It 
burned  the  bark  also. 

"  The  12°  lye  did  some  damage  to  the  buds ;  9^  killed  the  bags,  but 
did  not  injure  the  buds.  I  treated  my  trees  in  December.  The  bugs 
apx)eared  again  the  next  fall. 

''This  year  I  have  been  using  what  I  call  improved  kerosene  butter, 
and  I  think  it  will  prove  a  specific  for  the  scale  bug."  The  writer  adds 
a  formula  for  a  mixture  of  kerosene,  sweet  milk,  water,  and  whale  oil. 

Another  eorrespondent  of  the  same  paper  {Pacific  Sural  PresSy  Jan- 
uary 12, 1884)  writes  that  he  tried  strong  lye,  and  also  strong  soap,  1 

*  Pacific  Rural  Press^  March  15, 1884 ;  also,  Wine  and  Fruit  Grower,  Mav,  1884,  voL 
6,  p.  60. 
iGustav  Eiseu,  in  Fretno  BepubUcan;  also^  San  Francisco  Merchant,  Febraary  Ij  1684. 
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pound  to  1  gallon,  adding  snlphnr,  but  has  ^^more  scales  than  eTer." 
He  wrote  to  parties  whom  he  heard  were  successful,  and  learned  ttuM; 
^^no  one  had  met  with  any  better  success."  One  man  used  2  ponnda 
American  concentrated  lye  to  1  gallon.  The  application  ^<  killed  aopie 
of  the  small  limbs,  and  cracked  the  bark  on  the  trunks  of  the  largest 
trees,  and  on  some  of  those  trees  where  he  used  the  strong  solution  he 
finds  plenty  of  scale  bugs  yet."    He  had  expended  last  year  $900. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  such  powerfully  caustic  applications  as  the 
above  will  kill  scale  insects  if  properly  applied.  The  fact  that  any  in- 
sect escaped  an  application  of  2  pounds  concentrated  lye  to  1  gallon 
of  water  shows  that  the  aid  of  a  good  spray-nozzle  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  the  use  of  a  good  iusecticide.  In  the  experiments  recoiled 
above,  had  use  been  made  of  the  ^^cyclone"  or  ^^eddy  jet"  nosde»  de- 
scribed in  the  two  last  annual  rei)orts  from  this  Bureau,  while  the  in- 
jury to  the  plant  might  not  have  been  less,  the  insects  at  least  would 
have  been  exterminated. 

Our  California  correspondence  shows  also,  as  we  foretold  would  be 
the  case,  that  the  kerosene  emulsion  is  making  headway  in  epite  eC 
previous  prejudice. 


-*^f"W 


MIBCELLANE0V8  INSECTS. 

THE  AMEEICAN  CIMBEX. 

(Cimhex  ainericana  Leach.) 

Order  Hymenopetba;  Family  TENTHRBDnrCDJB. 

[Plate  V,  Fig.  L] 

INJURY  TO  WILLOWS;  A  NEW  HABIT. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May  last,  Admiral  Ammen^  who  is  noted  in 

Washington  for  his  devotion  to  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  brouffht 

us  specimens  of  this  large  saw-fly,  with  an  account  of  its  iiyuries  to  hia 

imported  willows,  not  as  usual  by  the  larva,  but  by  the  gnawiuj?  of  the 

l>eifect  fly,  the  plantation  being  described  as  looking  as  if  a  ni^  had 

run  over  it,  or  as  if  it  had  suffered  by  a  severe  frost.   As  this  habit  waa 

new,  so  far  as  we  have  any  records,  and  as  nothing  was  known  of  the 

^uode  of  oviposition  in  the  sx)ecies,  we  had  the  matter  investigated. 

Che  tips  of  many  of  the  plants  were  found  to  be  dark-bro¥m  and  dead; 

he  dried-up  portion  extended  2  to  4  inches  from  the  tip.    Upon  inves* 

igation  it  was  plain  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  a  very  fine  but 

•'^'^p  transverse  incision  just  below  the  dead  portion  of  the  willow,  the 

.    ipm.    )ften  extending  more  than  half  way  around  the  twig,  or  were 

li umber  of  smaller  incisions,  one  above  tibie  other.    (FL  V«  Fig. 

K      Ul  these  incisions  were  so  narrow  that  they  could  hardly  be 

^upi^^^v^  to  have  been  made  for  feeding  purposes ;  but  in  many  in- 

itances  a  number  of  larger  marks — usually  of  an  oblong  t^ape — ^were 

Hible,  and  looked  as  though  they  had  been  made  for  food. 
According  to  Admiral  Ammen  this  iujury  was  done  by  the  saw-flies 
•    h'^  latter  part  of  May ;  but  on  the  5th  of  June  the  flies  had  Ux  the 
.......  )arf  dipappear^d^  and  Mr.  Schwarz,  who  made  examination  after 
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oar  departure  for  Earope,  found,  at  that  date^  but  a  Bingle  female, 
Bitting  on  a  branch  of  about  5°^°^  in  diameter,  and  just  in  the  act  of  cut- 
ting oue  of  the  incisures  referred  to  above.  The  insect  worked  its 
mandibles  in  a  very  slow  and  deliberate  manner,  and  made  but  little 
headway  in  cutting  during  the  three  or  four  minutes  he  watched  it« 
workings.  Upon  examination  the  twig  was  found  to  contain  three 
such  incisures,  each  reaching  more  than  half-way  around. 

THK  BGOS  AKD  MOPE  OF  0VIP09ITI0|f. 

Whether  or  not  the  cutting  of  the  tips  is  made  for  feeding  purposes, 
it  is  evident  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  oviposition,  as  no  tiace  of 
the  eggs  could  be  found  either  on  the  dead  part  of  the  twig  or  in  the 
living  portion  just  beneath.  The  eggs  are  deposited  between  the  epi- 
dermis  and  parenchyma  of  the  leaf.  When  looking  over  the  plants 
from  above,  the  place  of  oviposition  is  hardly  perceptible,  appearing  as 
a  very  slight,  blister-like  swelUng,  accompanied  on  one  side  by  a  faint 
ferruginous  line,  but  otherwise  not  dilfering  in  color  from  the  rest  of  the 
leaf.  On  the  underside,  however,  these  blisters  were  very  plainly  visible, 
being  much  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  leaf,  and  having,  in  the  more 
developed  condition,  a  reddish  tinge^  These  blisters  closely  resemble 
those  of  other  saw-flies,  which  insert  their  eggs  in  leaves  and  are 
usually  nearly  circular  inouUiue  (sometimes  nearly  oval),  and  distinctly 
elevated  above  the  general  surface  of  the  leaf,  though  otherwise  quite 
Hat.  They  are  always  on  the  face  of  the  leaf,  usually  nearer  to  the  outer 
margin  than  to  the  midrib,  never  on  or  near  the  midrib  and  rarely 
extending  across  one  of  the  side  ribs.  Their  number  varies  from 
one  to  nine  or  nioi'e  on  a  single  leaf.  Where  there  are  several  they  are 
generally  situated  in  a  longitudinal  row,  the  individual  blisters  being 
then  always  separated  by  the  intervening  side-ribs.  Sometimes  two 
rows  of  these  blisters  are  found  on  the  same  leaf.  The  place  of  inser- 
tion of  the  ovipositor  is  always  plainly  visible,  as  a  nearly  straight  slit 
(usually  closed)  of  ferruginous  or  bro^vnish  color  at  or  near  that  edge 
of  the  blister  which  is  nearest  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  thus  indicating 
that,  while  ovipositing,  the  female  fly  grasps  the  edge  of  the  leaf  with 
her  fore  legs.    (PI.  V,  Fig.  1,  a.) 

Iieaves  infested  with  eggs,  although  not  rare,  were  by  no  means  so 
abundant  as  should  have  been  expected  from  the  extent  of  the  injury 
inflicted  by  the  images.  A  great  many  plants  (and  among  them  many 
with  their  tops  cut  off)  were  not  infested,  while  occasionally  a  plant 
could  be  found  with  four  or  five  infested  leaves,  mostly  about  the 
midd]e  or  near  tl^e  top  of  the  plant. 

The  egg,  when  about  ready  to  hatch,  is  oblong-oval,  somewhat  flat- 
tened, and  with  its  shell  so  thin  and  pliable  that  it  not  only  loses  its 
regular  shape  by  the  slighest  pressure,  but  even  by  the  position  or 
movements  of  the  embryo  larva  within.  The  shell  is  perfectly  hyaJine, 
with  no  visible  sculpture  besides  some  fine,  irregular,  and  variable 
wrinkles.  Its  surface  is  very  sticky.  At  an  earlier  stage  the  egg  is 
elongate  and  nearly  cylindrical.  Through  the  whitish  epidermis  of  the 
blister  the  shape  of  the  egg  is  always  readily  perceptable  as  a  trans- 
verse (i.  c.y  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf)  object 
of  a  decided  gieen  color.    (PI.  V,  Fig.  1,  c.) 

The  young  larva,  after  hatching,  remains  for  some  time  within  the 
blister,  but  finally  leaves  it  through  an  irregtdar  slit  at  the  middle  of  the 
epidermis.    Its  color  is  bluish-gray.    (PL  V,  Fig.  1,  d,) 
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The  recently-excluded  larvae  are  uniformly  curled  up  on  the  under 
side  of  tJie  leaf. 

Three  varieties  of  cultivated  willows  were  found  to  be  injured  by  the 
perfect  saw-fly,  while  egg- blisters  could  only  be  found  on  two  varieties. 

REMEDIES. 

It  would  be  quite  practicable,  considering  the  small  area  to  be  pro- 
tected and  the  conspicuous  size  of  the  insect  and  its  clumsy  movements, 
to  catch  the  perfect  flies  by  means  of  a  net;  but  the  application  of  ar- 
senical x>oisons  would  be  surer,  and  would  also  rid  the  willows  of  many 
other  enemies. 

The  most  numerous  and  most  dangerous  of  these  enemies  is,  beyond 
question,  the  Willow  Galeruca  (Gal^uca  decora  Say),  of  which  young 
larvae  and  images  were  met  with  everywhere  on  the  leaves.  The  char- 
acter of  its  injury  and  its  natural  history  do  not  appear  to  differ  fixmi 
those  of  the  Imported  Elm  leaf-beetle  ( 0.  xanthomelcena).  Its  eggs  are  a 
little  larger,  brighter  colored,  and  less  acuminate,  and  the  young  larvsd 
of  darker  color,  but  not  otherwise  different.  Full-grown  larv»  were  not 
found  early  in  June  and  only  a  few  egg-clusters.  Kext  in  numb^  comes 
CoUispis  tristis^  which  in  the  imago  state  preferably  feeds  upon  the  very 
young,  not  yet  fully  developed,  leaves.  Its  larva,  which  no  doubt  has 
subterranean  habits,  was  not  met  with,  and  it  probably  feeds  on  the 
roots  of  some  other  plants 

THE  STREAKED  COTTONWOOD  LBAF-BBBTLB. 

{Pldgiod^ra  scriptaj  Fabr.) 

Order  CoLEOPTEBA;  Family  Chbysomelid^. 

[Plate  VIII 5  Figs.  1,  2.] 

On  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  great  hardiness,  as  well  as  its 
beauty  as  a  tree,  the  Cottonwood  {Fopulu4f  monilifera)  has  been  exten- 
sively planted  throughout  the  treeless  portions  of  the  West.  Its  insect 
enemies  are  not  numerous,  but  two  of  them  are  extremely  destructive, 
and,  unless  meaKiires  are  taken  to  avert  their  injury,  will  soon  make 
the  growing  of  this  tree  a  matter  of  diflftculty.  The  first  of  these,  the 
Cottonwood  Borer  {Sapei'da  calca/rata  Say),  we  shall  not  treat  at  this 
time,  as  its  injuries  liave  not,  of  late,  been  comparable  with  those  of  the 
insect  Nvhich  forms  the  subject  of  this  article. 

DAMAGE  DONE   IN   1884. 

Duriug  the  past  season  the  Streaked  Cottonwood  Leaf-beetle  has 
done  ['^reat  damage  in  portions  of  !N'ebraska  and  Dakota.  Appearing 
in  enormous  numbers,  it  has  entirely  defoliated  many  thousands  of  trees, 
and  has  destroyed  many  plantations  of  young  saplings.  The  strip  of 
country  over  which  it  has  been  particularly  injurious  has  been  along 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Dakota,  as  far  west  as  its  junction 
with  the  Niobrara,  and  thence  down  through  Nebraska  to  the  Platte,  as 
far  west  as  Dawson  County.  As  a  sample  of  the  many  communications 
which  have  been  received  during  the  summer  from  the  infested  region, 
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we  introduce  the  following,  which  was  forwarded  fipom  the  General 

Land  Office : 

Yankton,  Dak.,  J11110  2, 1884. 

Sir:  We  forward  to  you  by  to-day*8mail  a  small  box  containing  a  namber  of  bugs 
gathered  on  yesterday  on  the  cottonwood  groves  in  this  and  adjoining  coonties. 
These  bugs  were  first  noticed  during  the  season  of  1883,  when  they  were  confined  to 
only  a  few  timber  claims  in  the  towns  97  and  98,  ranges  57,  Hutchinson  County,  Da- 
kota. In  the  fall  of  1883  they  had  covered  quite  an  expanse  of  country,  and  from  all 
sides  reports  came  of  the  destruction  of  planted  groves  bv  these  boss.  Thia  spring 
nearly  everybody  who  owns  a  timber-culture  claim  and  who  has  oaUed  at  our  office 
reported  destruction  of  trees,  and  we  therefore  yesterday  examined  into  it,  going 
through  towns  95,  96,  97,  n^nges  55,  56,  and  57,  and  found  a  condition  whic^  is  really 
sickeninff.  Claimants  who  for  years  and  years  have  planted  their  trees,  and  had  now 
succeeded  in  getting  a  good  growth  of  trees  growing,  have  to  stand  by  and  look  on  how 
their  labor  ofyears  is  destroyed  in  a  few  days.  Wherever  they  are  they  are  by  the  mil- 
lions ;  they  eat  the  leaves,  and  it  only  takes  a  few  hours  to  finish  a  tree,  and  those  trees 
that  were  attacked  last  year  have  failed  to  grow  a^ain  this  spring.  So  far  they  have 
attacked  principally  cottonwood  and  some  box-elder.  We  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  these  bugs  be  handed  to  some  expert  for  report  and  recotnmendation  as  to 
the  best  meUiods  of  destroying  them.  There  ought  also  to  be  something  done  to  pro- 
tect claimants  wl^ose  trees  are  now  being  destroyed.  Most  of  the  timoer-claims  in 
the  counties  named  have  been  taken  from  six  to  ten  years  ago,  suid  nearly  every  claim- 
ant has  apparently  complied  with  laws,  at  least  we  counted  from  the  buggy  while  on 
a  hiU  yestraday  thirty-six  difterent  groves,  presumably  all  timber-culture  claims, 
where  the  law  has  been  complied  with,  and  where  parties  would  now  be  entitled  to 
make  proof  only  for  these  bugs.  There  ought  to  be  a  special  act  of  relief,  allowiog 
those  parties  to  make  proof,  as  to  replant,  and  to  commence  all  this  work  over  again 
will  be  necessarily  not  only  a  hardship,  but  will,  in  a  good  many  cases,  bean  impossi- 
bility, the  time  within  which  proof  is  required  to  be  made  being  too  short. 
Very  respectfiilly^ 

ELLERMAN  <&  PEEMILLER. 

Hon.  Commissioner  General  Land  Office, 

Washingt&n,  D.  C 

Similar  letters  to  this  were  received  irom  many  points  in  the  region 
indicated. 

OTHER  FOOD  PLANTS  AND  FORMER  INJURIES. 

This  species  has  long  been  known  to  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  dif- 
ferent si)ecies  of  Willow,  but  upon  those  trees  it  was  never  remarkably 
abundant  or  injurious.  Upon  several  of  the  species  of  Populus  it  was 
also  found,  but  its  great  liking  for  Cottonwood  seems  to  be  of  compar- 
atively recent  acquirement.  In  speaking  of  this  change  of  habit  we 
remarked  as  follows,  in  the  New  Tork  Weekly  Tribune  for  October  9, 1878 : 

"The  interesting  feature  about  this  insect  to  the  forester,  however,  is 
that  it  has  of  late  years  acquired  an  especial  liking  for  the  Cottonwood. 
It  has,  indeed,  become  a  most  grievous  pest  in  the  Prairie  States, 
where  the  Cottonwood  is  largely  grown  as  a  shade  and  ornamental  tree, 
as  well  as  for  fuel.  We  have  been  surprised,  in  passing  through  E^an- 
sas  and  Nebraska  more  particularly,  at  the  utter  devastation  which 
this  beetle  has  produced.  Yast  groves  have  been  destroyed  through 
its  incessant  defoliation.  Now,  tiie  Cottonwood  is  placed  by  botanists 
in  a  genus  different  from  that  of  the  willows,  and  the  strangest  thing 
about  it  is  that  the  willows  are  not  injured  to  the  same  degree,  even  where 
growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  injured  Cottonwood.  This  is  partly 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  Willow  does  not  suffer  so  much  from 
defoliation  as  does  the  Cottonwood,  though  it  is  possiUe  that  a  special 
cottonwood-feeding  race  of  the  species  has  been  of  late  years  developed 
in  those  sections  where  the  tree  is  so  largely  planted.  This  would  be 
parallel  to  the  well-known  case  of  the  Apple-maggot  {Trypetapom(meUa)j 
which,  though  infesting  wild  haws  and  crabs  in  all  part«  of  the  country, 
22  A— '84 
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has  only  taken  to  feeding  on  and  injnriDg  cultivated  applerin  someof 
the  Few  England  States." 

This  last  conclasion  is  rendered  all  the  more  plausible  from  the  fkct 
that,  so  far  as  known,  the  species  in  the  Eastern  States  is  confined  to 
Willow  and  does  not  attack  the  Cottonwood. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  perfect  beetles  winter  in  sheltered  localities.  In  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  cottonwoods  begin  to  leaf  ont,  the  beetles  pair,  and  the  fe- 
males begin  laying  their  eggs  (Plate  Vin,  Fig.  1,'a,  6).  These  are  placed 
upon  the  young  leaves  in  dense  masses  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred  ^gs. 
Each  egg  is  elongate-oval,  pale  yellowish-white  in  color,  ratlier  softy  and 
about  0.6™™  long.  The  larvae  (Fig.  1,  o,  d)  soon  hatch  and  develop  very 
rapidly.  At  first  they  are  black  in  color  and  gregarious  in  habit,  skele- 
tonizing the  leaf  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  egg-shells.  With  the 
succeeding  molts  the  color  becomes  lighter  and  they  separate,  feeding 
upon  leaves  at  some  distance  from  their  place  of  birth.  These  larvae, 
like  those  of  other  species  of  the  genus,  are  peculiar  for  emitting  ttom 
the  tips  of  the  tuberculous  spines,  with  which  they  are  fiamiwed.  a 
milky  liquid,  of  a  pungent,  but  not  altogether  disagreeable,  odor.  On 
attaining  full  growth  they  transform  to  pupae  upon  the  leaf,  £Mtening 
their  hind  legs  to  the  leaf,  and  partially  throwing  off  the  last  larval 
skin.  The  perfect  beetles  issue  soon  after.  There  are  at  least  three 
annual  generations,  and  probably  more,  as  the  development  of  the  in- 
sect is  very  rapid.  Professor  Snow  states*  that  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust only  fifteen  days  are  occupied  from  the  hatching  point  to  the  issu- 


ing of  the  adult. 


REMEDIES. 


According  to  all  reports,  but  little  is  to  be  expected  from  the  natural 
enemies  of  this  species,  for  birds  do  not  seem  to  touch  it,  and,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  larvae  of  lady-birds,  we  have  neither  found  nor 
heard  of  any  other  insect  enemies. 

Inasmuch  as  it  undergoes  all  of  its  transformations  upon  the  leaves 
it  is  not  susceptible  to  any  of  the  trapping  remedies  which  are  used 
against  the  quite  closely  allied  Elm-leaf  beetle  {Qaleruoa  a^mtAometeiia), 
which  was  treated  of  in  our  last  annual  report  (pp.  159-170),  and  the 
larva  of  which  descends  to  the  grouQd  to  enter  the  pupa  state.  In  that 
article,  however,  we  gave  in  detail  the  results  of  experiments  made  witii 
the  arsenical  poisons,  London  purple  and  Paris  green,  and  these  results 
may  be  applied  with  certainty  to  the  case  of  the  Cottonwood  Leaf-beetle 
under  consideration.  Premising  with  the  fact  that  while  equally  effioa- 
cious  in  destroying  the  beetle,  London  purple  seems  to  injure  the  tree 
less  than  Paris  green,  we  repeat,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Western  reader 
who  may  not  have  access  to  the  report  of  1883,  the  two  paragraphs  re- 
lating to  the  preparation  of  the  poison  and  the  effects  of  the  mixture: 

Preparation  of  the  poison. — London  parple  (one-half  pound),  floar  (3  quarts),  and 
water  (barrel,  40  gallons)  -were  mixed,  as  follows:  A  larg^  galvanized  iron  Ainnel  of 
t  birtcen  (quarts  capacity,  and  having  a  cross-septum  of  fine  wire  eauze  snob  as  is  used  fbi 
Hi  eves,  also  having  vertical  sides,  and  a  rim  to  keep  it  from  rocking  on  the  barrel,  was 
used.  About  tbree  quarts  of  che*ap  flour  were  placed  in  the  funnel  and  washed  throngh 
the  wire  gauze  by  wat«r  poured  in.  The  flour  in  passing  through  is  finely  divided,  and 
will  diffuse  in  the  water  without  appearing  in  lumjis.  The  flour  is  a  saitable  meoinm 
to  make  the  poison  adliesive.  The  London  purple  is  then  placed  upon  l^e  gaose  and 
washed  in  by  the  remainder  of  the  water,  until  the  barrel  is  flUed.  in  other  tests,  the 
Hour  was  mixed  dry  with  the  poison  powder,  and  both  were  afterward  washed  through 

*  Observer  of  Nature,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  November  23,  1875. 
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together  with  good  resalts.  It  is  tiionght  thftt  by  mixiiig  in  this  wav  leM  flour  will 
Humce.  Three-eightbfl  of  a  poand  of  London  purple  to  one  barrel  of  water  may  be 
taken  as  a  suitable  percentage.  Three-eighths  of  an  onncepmay  be  used  as  an  equiv- 
alent in  one  backotfal  of  water.  The  amonnt  of  this  XK>i9on  was  reduced  to  one-fonrth 
of  a  pound  to  the  barrel  with  good  efiGeNst,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  minimum  qnantity, 
and  to  be  of  value  it  must  be  applied  in  fftyorable  weather  and  with  unusual  thorough- 
uess.  With  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  the  barrel,  about  the  maximum 
strength  allowable  is  attained,  and  this  should  be  applied  only  as  an  extremely  fine 
mist,  without  dienohing  the  foliage. 

EfftcU  of  the  mixture. — ^The  flour  seems  to  keep  the  poison  firom  taking  effect  on  the 
leaf,  preventing  to  some  extent  the  corrosive  injnry  which  otherwise  obtains  when 
the  poison  is  coarsely  sprinkled  or  too  strong.  It  also  renders  the  poison  more  per- 
manent. On  the  leaves,  especially  on  the  under  surfaces,  the  London  purple  and  flour 
can  be  seen  for  several  weeks  after  it  has  been  applied,  and  the  insect  is  not  only  de- 
stroyed, but  is  prevented  firom  reappearing,  at  least  for  a  long  period.  By  poisoning 
again,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  insect  is  deterred  with  greater  certainty  for  the  entire 
season.  By  being  carefal  to  administer  the  |ioison  beibre  the  insect  has  worked,  and, 
above  all,  to  difluse  the  spray  finely  but  not  in  largo  drops,  no  harm  worth  mention- 
ing will  accrue  to  the  plant  from  the  proportion  of  poison  recommended.  The  now 
growth,  that  developed  after  the  first  poisoning,  was  protected  by  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  to  the  barrel  in  1682.  From  midsummer  until  autunm  the  unpoisoned  half  of 
the  CTove  remained  denuded  of  foliage,  while  the  poisoned  half  retained  its  verdure. 
The  little  damage  then  appearing  in  tne  proteeted  part  was  mostly  done  before  the 
first  treatment.  Eggs  were  laid  abundantly  throughout  the  season.  Many  of  these 
seemed  unhealthy  and  failed  to  develop,  probably  because  they  were  poisoned.  Many 
hatched,  but  the  young  larvsB  soon  died.  The  eggs  were  seldom  deposited  on  the 
young  leaves  that  were  appearing  after  the  poison  was  applied,  but  were  attached  to 
the  developed  leaves,  and  here  the  larvse  generally  got  the  poison  to  prevent  their  at- 
tack upon  the  aftergrowth.  Still  the  young  leaves  oecame  perforated  to  some  extent. 
The  adults,  which  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  appeared  plentiful  without  much  interrup- 
tion throughout  the  season,  and  often  several  eould  be  seen  feeding  on  each  tree. 
Possibly  many  of  these  may  have  become  poisoned  before  depositing  the  eggs. 

The  efficiency  of  London  purple  being  established,  it  will  geuerafly  be  preferred  to 
other  arsenicals,  because  of  its  cheapness,  better  diffusibility,  visibili^  on  the  foliage, 
Slc.  As  the  effects  of  the  poisons  commonly  do  not  appear  decidedly  for  two  or  three 
days  after  their  administration,  the  importance  of  the  preventive  method  of  poisoning 
in  advance  cannot  be  too  strongly  urge^.  As  the  effect  is  slow  in  appearing,  impatient 
parties  will  be  apt  to  repoison  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  thus  put  on  enough  to 
tiart  the  plant  when  the  effect  does  come.  Much  depends  on  dryness  or  wetness  of 
the  weather ;  but  good  effects  may  be  expected  by  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

In  the  same  report  is  figured  (Plate  YI)  a  simple  apparatus  which 
was  used  to  good  efiect  in  spraying  the  trees  and  which  was  explained 
in  detail  in  the  text  (pp.  168, 169).  It  is  in  brief  a  barrel  pump  contain- 
ing a  stirrer-bar,  attached  by  a  loop  to  the  swinging  end  of  the  pump, 
and  which  by  its  oscillations  constantly  stirs  the  mixture.  The  barrel 
rests  upon  a  skid  in  the  bottom  ota  light  cart  in  which  it  is  drawn  from 
ti*ee  to  tree.  To  the  nose  of  the  pump  is  attached  a  long,  slender  rubber 
hose.  To  enable  the  operator  to  thrust  the  hose  up  among  the  branches 
of  the  tree,  it  is  run  tlirough  a  long  bamboo  pole  the  septa  of  which 
have  been  burned  out  by  a  hot  iron  rod.  At  the  end  of  the  hose  is  a 
short  metallic  rod  to  which  one  of  the  cyclone  or  eddy-chambered  noz- 
zles has  been  attached. 

By  the  use  of  such  an  apparatus,  which  is  comparatively  inexpensive, 
:i  great  many  trees  can  be  thoroughly  sprayed  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
Such  a  course  requires  labor  and  some  expense,  but  the  result  can  be 
accomplished  in  no  eaaier  way. 

DESOBrPTIYE. 

We  have  already  given  the  general  appearance  of  the  egg,  and  the 
larva  will  be  readily  recognized  Ixim  the  figures  (Plate  VIII,  Figs.  1,  ^  dy 
f).  It  is  practically  indistinguishable  from  the  larva  of  the  closely 
allied  Plagiodera  lappanica  which  feeds  upon  Wfllow  at  the  North,  but 
the  larva  of  the  hitter  8i)ecies  emits  the  milky  flui4  ffiO]t>  freely  and  has 
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perhaps  a  more  pungent  odor.  We  published  in  the  AmerUmn  IhUo- 
Dwlogisty  Vol.  Ill,  p.  J60  (July,  1880),  a  detailed  description  of  the  larva, 
which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here. 

The  beetle  is  extremely  variable  in  its  coloration,  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  it  this  place  to  repeat  in  connection  with  Plate  VIII^  Fig.  2,  a,  t, 
Cj  dj  €j  for  purposes  of  identification,  the  dejscription  which  we  have 
given  (ibid.)  of  certain  of  the  more  marked  varieties.  Combinations, 
however,  in  many  degrees,  of  these  varieties  occur. 

a.  Typical,    Block,  with  a  tinge  of  blue ;  basal  joints  of  antennse  beneath,  thiokened 

thoracic  margin  with  exception  of  a  small  round  spot  at  the  middle,  elyteft  with 
exception  of  suture  and  tluree  lines  of  iut«rrnpteu  black  markings,  base  of  fe- 
mora and  part  of  tibise,  and  sides  and  apex  of  abdomen,  testaceons  yellow. 
(Common  West.) 

b.  FariaUoM  in  general  Coloration: 

1.  BaM  of  antenniB,  head,  underside,  and  legs  of  the  same  yeUowish  color  m  upper 

side.    (From  Texas.) 
a.  Thorax  testaceous-yellow,  or  more  reddish,  with  the  two  lateral  markingt  snd 
'  a  T-shaped  mark  on  the  disk  bla<*kish. 
fi.  Thorax  entirely  testaceous-yellow. 

2.  Principal  color  above  and  beneath  blue;  legs  blue. 

7.  Sides  of  thorax  as  i  a  typical  form.    Elytra  with  faint  yeUow  marking.    (From 

California.) 
S,  Sidesof  thorax  as  in  typical  form.    Elytra  unicolorous  blue.   (FromCaUfomia.) 
e.  Entirely  blue,  except  a  narrow  lateral  yellowish  marking  each  side  on  the  last 

abnominal  .joint. 

c.  Variations  in  the  Markings  of  the  Elytra : 

1.  Marked  with  bl^^ck  as  follows :  the  suture ;  two,  more  or  less,  oval  spots  near 

the  base,  the  inner  of  which  is  nearer  to  the  suture  than  to  the  lateral  margin, 
and  the  outer  on  the  humerus ;  three  longitudinal  strite  on  the  middle,  the  in- 
termediate of  which  is  the  longest ;  sub  marginal  curved  stria  and  an  oval  apot 
between  the  latter  and  the  suture.    (Common  West.) 

2.  Additional  marks:  A  small  triangular  basal  spot  in  front  and  between  the  two 

subbasal  markings.    (Illinois.) 

a.  This  triangular  spot  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  humeral  spot.  (Califor- 
nia.) 

0,  Black  markings  become  Tpder  or  longer  and  then  often  confluent. 

y.  Markings  in  general  beccfming  smaller,  either  all  of  them,  or  one  or  seTeral  of 
them. 

THE  SOUTHERN  BUFFALO  GNAT. 

{SimuUum  sp.)* 

Order  Dipteea  ;  Family  SlMULiD-fflJ. 

[Plate  IX,  Figs.  1,  2,  3.] 

LOSSES  IN  FOEMEE  YEABS. 

For  many  years  past  one  of  the  greatest  pests  the  stock-raiser  of  the 
South  and  West  has  had  to  contend  with  has  been  the  so-called  <*  Buf- 
falo Onat."  This  insect  is  a  small  liy,  closely  related  to  the  well-known 
*'  Black  Fly  ^  of  the  Northwestern  woods.  At  certain  seasons  it  swarms 
in  immense  numbers,  and  by  its  poisonous  bite,  multiplied  a  thousand- 
fold, causes  great  destruction  amongst  sheep,  hogs,  iK)ultry,  cattle, 
horses,  and  mules.  In  1872  it  was  reported  that  the  loss  of  horses  in 
Crittenden  County,  Arkansas,  from  this  source,  exceeded  the  loss  from 

*The  species  concerned  in  the  damage  in  the  Southwest,  and  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  *'The  Bnfialo  Onat,"  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  specifically  deter- 
mined. The  only  specimens  we  liave  seen  were  received  from  Mr.  M.  H.  Thompson,  of 
Pecan  Point,  Ark.,  and  these  were  so  mutilat^sd  that  identification  was  impoasiDle. 
The  genus  is  also  a  diffloult*one  on  aecount  of  the  insufiicient  descriptions  extant  aad 

■^  great  general  resemblance  of  the  species. 
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all  diseases.*    In  1874  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  gnat  in  one  county  in 
Southwest  Tennessee  was  estimated  at  $500,000.t 

DAMAGE  DONE  BY  EUROPEAN  SPECIES. 

Closely-related  species  occur  in  Europe;  one  in  particular  has  been  ex- 
tremely numerous  for  over  two  hundred  years,  in  Hungary,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Kolumbacz.  Schoenbauer  published  in 
1795  a  work  on  this  insect.*  From  his  account  it  appears  that  the  pest  did 
not  appear  every  year  in  the  same  degree,  and  that  rainy  weather  and 
strong  winds  diminished  their  numbers.  The  flies  appear  first  between 
April  20  and  30,  and  are  most  numerous  at  the  beginning  of  May. 
They  seek  shelter  from  the  rain  and  wind  in  the  caves  near  the  valley, 
and  cover  the  walls  of  the  caves,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  hollow 
trees  and  the  cracks  of  stone  fences,  to  the  thickness  of  a  finger.  In 
1783,  on  the  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  imperial  mining  institution, 
the  following  animals  were  killed  by  them:  20  horses,  32  foals,  60 
cows  and  oxen,  71  calves,  130  hogs,  and  310  sheep.  Schoenbauer  wit- 
nessed the  post-martein  of  a  horse  killed  by  the  gnats,  and  upon  dissec- 
tion it  was  found  that  not  only  was  the  anus  entirely  filled  with  the  flies, 
but  also  the  genital  orifices,  the  nasal  passages,  and  the  bronchial  tube 
and  its  ramifications.  As  to  remedies,  he  states  that  it  is  customary  to 
drive  them  away  by  smoke.  A  salVe  which  he  recommends  very  highly 
for  anointing  the  cattle  is  prepared  as  follows :  Take  2  pounds  of  to- 
bacco leaves  and  boil  in  20  pounds  of  water  until  half  is  boiled  away. 
This  decoction,  poured  from  the  leaves,  is  then  boiled  in  a  broad  vessel 
until  of  the  consistency  of  honey.  To  this  is  added  1  pound  old  lard 
and  half  an  ounce  of  kerosene.  With  this  the  cattle  should  be  smeared 
every  third  day  on  their  tender  parts,  and  particularly  nose,  mouth, 
ears,  &c. 

From  the  time  of  Schonbauer  to  the  present  day  the  same  species  has 
made  its  appearance,  from  year  to  year,  in  varying  force,  in  that  region ; 
but  four  years  since  the  following  dispatch  was  forwaraed  to  us  by  the 
Department  of  State,  and  will  indicate  the  amount  of  damage  still  being 
done: 

Legation  of  the  Untted  States, 

Vienna,  July  ^7, 1880. 

Sir  :  Some  months  ago  a  certaiD  venomoas  fly,  which  has  appeared  at  intervals, 
issued  in  one  or  two  swarms  from  a  certain  mountain  in  Hungary,  called  Columbatz, 
and  descended  into  the  agricultural  districts.  It  is  call  3d  the  fly  of  Columbatz ,  as  it 
is  not  elsewhere  found.  Its  haunt  there  Is  reported  to  be  a  hole  or  cave  in  the  mount- 
ain, where  it  preserves  and  propagates  its  species.  From  this  habitation  it  issues, 
under  some  impulse  or  instinct  unknown,  to  attack  living  animals,  and  moves  in  a 
furious  swarm  like  the  ancient  migrating  tribes  of  destructive  warriors,  who  issued 
from  the  dark  forests  of  old  Geomany  in  the  time  of  CsBsar.  Yet  their  physical  struct- 
ure is  so  delicat<e  that  a  strong  rainfall  destroys  them  in  myriads  wuen  exposed  to 
its  force. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  they  were  veiy  destructive. .  A  conception  of  the  losses 
the^  inflict  may  be  formed  from  tha  official  ceport  made  from  one  single  county  into 
which  they  desconded — the  county  of  Hunyad.  There  were  destroyed  by  them  in 
this  county,  this  year,  158  buffaloes,  186 oxen,  175 cows, 56 calves,  49  sheep,  118 horses, 
and  l,i:{7  hogs.  In  one  instance  they  attacked  a  man  whose  neck  was  exposed,  ana 
whose  life  was  in  danger  at  the  time  the  report  was  written. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  KASSON. 

■  I  ■  -  — ■ "^ — -  ■  I— , 

•Ann.  Rept.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  1872,  p.  32. 

t  Field  and  Forest y  v.  I,  p.  2  (June,  1875). 

t  Schoenbauer,  J.  J.— Geschichte  der  schadlichen  Eolumbatczer  MUkken  im  Bannat. 
Wien,Patzkowsky,  1795.  An  abstract  of  this  work,  by  SneUen  van  VoUenhoven, 
entitled  ''Jets  over  de  Colombatscher  Mug,''  was  published  in  Jaarb.  kgl.  zool. 
Genootsch.,  Amsterdam,  1860,  pp.  129-135,  and  was  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  C. 
A.  Dohm,  Stettiner  entomolog.  Zeitung,  1860,  v.*  21,  pp.  306-319. 
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Bat  little  progress  in  the  study  of  this  species  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  the  last  hundred  years.  Besides  the  Hunpfarian  inseot  and 
that  found  in  the  Southwestern  United  States,  we  may  mention  that  a 
species  of  this  genus  is  very  abundant  in  Lapland;  another  does  muck 
damage  in  Brazil.  The  ^<  black  fly'-  of  the  north  woods  we  have  already 
mentioned ;  and,  lastly,  Mik  has  recently  given  an  account  of  SUmulium 
vexmiJtj  an  insect  of  similar  habits  found  in  Australia. 

EARLY  STAGES  OF  EUROPEAN  SPECIES. 

Schonbauer  first  discovered  that  the  early  stages  of  the  Golmabaez 
midge — eggy  larva,  and  pupa — were  passed  in  the  water,  and  only  left 
that  element  to  transform  to  the  perfect  insect.  Some  time  afterwaids 
Yeidat*  and  Fries  t  published  the  transformations  of  Simulium  seHeeum. 
The  larvoe  of  this  species  live  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  on  Ae 
stems  of  water-plants  of  the  genera  Phellandrium  and  Sium^  The 
larvae  are  slender,  cylindrical,  and  furnished  near  the  mouth  with  two 
singular  flabelliform  appendages.  The  pupae  have,  on  each  side  of  the 
front  of  the  thorax,  eight  long  filiform  appendages  arising  in  pairs. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  body  is  inclosed  in  a  semi-oval  coeocHi  at- 
tached to  the  plants.  The  fly  issues  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
rises  to  the  top  protected  by  a  fine  silky  covering  of  hairs. 

EARLY  STAGES  OF  AMERICAN    SPECIES. 

The  early  stages  of  several  of  the  American  species  have  been  studied. 
In  the  Ameriean  Entomologist  (Yol.  11,  p.  227,  June,  1870),  under  the 
heading  ^^The  Death-web  of  Young  Trout,''  we  described  the  larva  and 
pupa,  with  figures,  of  a  species  afterwards  described  by  its  as  Simulimm 
piseieidiwn  (ibid^j  p.  367).  These  larvse  were  said  by  Seth  Oreen  to  live 
attached  to  stones  in  swift-running  water  and  to  spin  a  silken  thread 
in  which  young  fish  became  entangled  and  hilled.  This  statftment 
created  much  excitement  among  fish-cnlturists  at  the  time^and  really 
seemed  very  plausible.  It  was  contradicted,  however,  by  Sara  J.  Mc* 
Bride,  of  Mumford,  K.  Y.,  in  an  article  pnblishe<l  in  the  same  volume, 
pp.  305-367  (December,  1870),  and  also  by  Fred.  Mather,  of  Honeoye 
Palls,  N.  Y.,  in  private  correspondence  with  us.  Mrs.  McBride  found 
that  the  perfect  flies  issued  about  the  Ist  of  April,  and  the  1st  of  June 
thereafter  the  larvse  were  found  in  the  streams  in  great  numbers — as 
a  general  rule  attached  to  water-plants  3  or  4  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Some  were  also  attached  to  stones  at  the  bottom.  The 
majority  were  fastened  to  green,  decaying  water-cress,  and  these  were 
green  in  color,  while  others  which  held  to  dead  forest  leaves  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  growth,  which  had  become  entangled  with  the  cress,  were 
brown.  From  this  fact  she  justly  argued  that  they  fed  on  decaying 
vegetation.  There  was  a  succession  of  broods  throughout  the  season, 
the  development  of  a  single  brood  occupying  about  two  months.  The 
flies  i&sning  in  midsummer  were  smaller  than  those  developed  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  although  no  difference  in  the  size  of  larvsB  and  pnpsD 
was  perceptible. 

In  the  same  volume  (pp.  220-231)  Osten-Sacken  gives  an  account  of 
an  undetermined  species  found  attached  to  rocks  and  plants  in  swift- 

*  Verdatj  G,-J, — ^Mdmoire  pour  servir  k  l^histoire  des  Simnl^es.  f^enre  d'iniseotes  de 
I'ordro  des  Dipt^res!  etc.  iSfatnrwiss.  Auzelg.  d.  aUff.  schwoic.  Geaellsoh.,  1S08,  v.  5. 
No.  9,  pp.  65-70. 

\  Fries f  B.  F, — Observationes  entomologicifi.  Resp.  Li][jeyalk,  Pan  I.  (Simnlia.) 
Stockholm,  1824.    8^    Reprint,  Thon's  Arobiy,  1830,  v.  H,  2,  p.  69-73. 

t  Several  apeoiee  of  Siam  are  found  in  this  country,  and  are  known  as  ''Wfttw 
parsnips." 
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mnning  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  This  article  contains 
also  an  able  review  of  previous  writings  on  the  subject,  and  is  illus- 
trated with  figures  taken  ih)m  Yerdat. 

In  the  American  Entomologist  (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  191-193,  August,  1880) 
Dr.  W.  S.  Barnard  described  the  stages,  with  figures  of  the  eggs,  of  a 
species  common  in  the  mountain  streams  around  Ithaca,  K.  Y.  The 
eggs  were  found  on  the  rocks  on  the  banks  a  few  inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water;  the  newly-hatched  larvae  were  just  at  the  surface, 
and  from  this  point  there  was  a  regular  gradation  in  the  size  of  the 
larvae  down  into  the  stream.  The  eggs  were  found  abundantly  on  the 
1st  of  June. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  I^atural  History  for  Jan- 
uary^ 1880,  Dr.  Hagen  described  Simulium  pictipes,  a  remarkably  large 
species,  the  larvse  and  pupae  of  which  were  found  in  the  rapids  of  the 
Au  Sable  Biver^  Adirondack  Mountains,  and  in  mentioning  the  fact  in 
the  American  Naturalist  for  April,  1881,  we  stated  that  the  larvae  and 
pupae  of  presumably  the  same  species  were  found  by  Messrs.  Hubbard 
and  Schwarz  in  the  rapids  of  the  Michipicoten  Biver,  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  larvae  were  there  found  to  have  the  peculiarity  of 
floating  in  long  strings,  attached  to  each  other  by  silken  threads,  while 
the  pupae,  found  in  the  quieter  pools  close  by,  resembled  clusters  of 
coral.* 

The  history  of  the  early  stages  of  the  << Buffalo  Gnat"  of  the  South- 
west has  never  been  made  out,  but  a  good  idea  of  the  probable  appear- 
ance of  the  larvae  and  pupae  and  of  their  probable  habits  will  have  been 
gained  from  what  precedes,  and  from  the  figures  (PI.  IX,  Figs.  1,  2,  3), 
and  we  hope  soon  to  hear  from  observers  in  the  South  and  West  that 
the  life-history  of  the  species  is  thoroughly  understood. 

EECEKT  RAVAGES. 

The  <<  Buffalo  Gnat  "haA  been  especially  injurious  since  the  Mississippi 
floods  of  1881  and  1882.  In  1882  the  papers  contained  many  notices  of 
the  damage  similar  to  the  following,  which  we  clip  from  the  American 
Orange  Bulletin  of  June  22,  1882 : 

''The  Buffalo  Gnat  has  appeared  this  spring  in  immense  numbers  in 
Eastern  Kansas,  Western  Tennessee,  and  Western  Mississippi,  and  the 
great  destruction  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  caused  by  it  has  added  to 
the  distress  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  sections  of  the  country  caused 
by  the  unprecedented  floods." 

Some  localities  along  the  Mississippi  Biver,  iii  Arkansivs,  also  suffered 
severely  in  1882,  as  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  M.  H.  Thomp- 
son, of  Pecan  Point,  Ark.,  nnder  date  of  March  21,  1882,  will  show : 

This  (lay  I  send  you  by  mail  a  specimen  of  gnat  called  the  "  Rnifalo  Gnat."  Tlioy 
come  with  the  first  spring  days.  This  season  they  are  here  in  countless  millions,  more 
than  were  ever  known.  They  kill  work-stock  in  a  few  hours ;  nmny  have  already  died 
from  the  eftects  of  their  bite.  We  lost  in  one  day  last  week  three  mules.  Generallv 
they  can  be  kept  off  by  applying  fish  oil  on  the  horse.  This  season  it  is  of  no  avail, 
and  the  only  remedy  is  to  put  the  horse  in  the  stable,  when  they  at  once  leave  him, 
supposed  to  be  from  the  smell  of  ammonia  in  the  stables.  No  planter  here  on  the 
river  bottoms  can  plant  now  on  acconnt  of  them.  They  are  supposed  to  remain  until 
hot  weather,  which  drives  them  away.    »     *    •    Horses  bitten  by  them  sweU  and  act 

•We  also  hazarded  the  statement  that  these  were  the  immature  forms  of  the  cele- 
brated "black  fly"  of  tlie  Lake  Superior  region;  but  Dr   Hagen,  in  comparison  of 


from  pnpte  collected  by  Mr.  Hubbard)  differed  from  S,  |>to((pea  in  their  much  smaller 
size  and  in  the  color  of  the  legs. 
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very  much  as  thongh  BufferinK  from  colic,  and  die  in  a  fevr  honn.  Whiaky  is  Baid 
to  bo  an  antidote.  *  *>  •  When  they  first  appear  they  are  much  larger  taan  when 
they  have  remained  a  few  weeks,  and  when  they  first  appear  are  more  deadly  to  the 
stock.  *  »  •  They  are  worst  during  seasons  like  the  present— a  big  overflow  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Daring  tbe  present  year  (1884)  the  ravages  of  these  gnats  in  portioiui 
of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  seem  to  have  oeen  worse  than  ever  before. 
The  following  is  a  sample  of  several  commanications  which  we  have  re- 
ceived on  the  subject : 

MoNBOEy  La.,  April  16, 1884. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  address  yon  on  the  subject  of  the  greatest  pest  th«t  has 
ever  afflicted  this  country— the  Buffalo  Gnats.  I  do  not  thihk  tne  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Washington  or  the  public  at  lar^  fully  appreciate  the  fsarfbl  destnio- 
tiveneas  of  this  plague.  The  loss  and  suffering  caused  bv  it  every  year  are  tenible. 
To  ray  mind  these  abominable  gnats  cause  more  injury  than  the  graashoppen,  cab* 
bage- worms,  cotton -vorms,  phylloxera,  and  other  insects  to  which  you  have  devoted 
so  much  profound  and  useful  investigation.  These  latter  affect  vegetation,  while  the 
gnats  destroy  animal  life,  and,  unless  checked  by  some  better  j^reventive  or  remedy 
than  any  known  or  used  at  present,  they  will  render  farming  or  even  living  impoeti- 
ble  in  a  large  and  fertile  section  oi  the  United  States.  They  get  larger,  morennmer- 
ous,  and  more  ravenous  every  year.  Hogs,  poultry,  and  cattle  die  in  great  nomben, . 
and  what  survive  are  reduced  and  poisoned  so  that  they  are  a  long  tune  recoTering 
from  the  affliction.  The  mules  and  horses  die  spite  of  all  precautions.  Tills  year 
tliese  gnats  have  for  the  first  time  been  as  bad  at  night  as  in  the  day-time.  Tlievfllt 
the  entire  atmosphere  like  an  immense  swarm  of  bees,  seeming  to  Dorst  forth  nom 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  The  flies  that  plagued  Egypt  could  not  have  been 
worse.  Tbe  worry  and  pain  of  the  poor  brutes  is  norrible,  and  humanity  demands  that 
some  relief  should  be  invented. 

We  use  smokes  and  oils  of  various  kinds,  but  these  remedies  are  inadequate,  not  only 
for  work-stock,  but  for  cattle  which  run  at  largo. 

The  gnats  are  not  entirely  due  to  overflow,  for  they  infest  portions  of  the  country 
where  there  is  no  overflow,  and  I  am  satisfied  in  a  few  years  they  will  spread  oyer  the 
whole  South  and  West. 

Is  there  not  something  which  could  be  fed  to  stock  that  would  make  their  blood* 
poisonous  to  the  gnats  t  Or  could  the  parents  which  breed  these  pests  be  destroyed 
by  any  means  t 

Hoping  that  yon  may  thoroughly  investigate  this  subject,  I  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  A.  GUNBT. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley, 

United  States  Entomologist 

REMEDIES. 

Smudges. — Tbe  good  effects  of  a  smudge,  or  thick  smoke,  in  keeping 
off  tbe  gnats  have  long  been  known.  This  method  is  in  use  at  the  South 
at  the  present  time,  and  also  in  Hungary.  The  customary  metiiod  iu 
Hungary  is  simply  described  by  Kollar  as  follows : 

"For  this  purpose  they  (the  inhabitants)  collect  large  and  longish 
heaps  of  straw,  hay,  foliage,  dry  dung,  &c.,  both  near  their  houses  and 
also  in  the  pastures.  A  brand  is  put  in  the  middle  and  the  heap  begins 
to  bum  slowly  and  causes  thick  smoke,  which  prevents  the  approach 
of  the  gnats.  The  cattle  there,  which  know  the  effect  of  the  smoke,  fly 
eagerly  to  the  smoke-heap  as  soon  as  they  perceive  a  cloud  of  gnats,  or, 
when  these  gnats  annoy  them  greatly,  lay  themselves  down  by  the 
heap,  and  always  on  that  side  of  it  to  which  the  smoke  will  be  driven 
by  the  wind  or  current  of  air.'' 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  elaborate  upon  this  subject,  as  it  is  a  remedy 
which  is  well  understood  wherever  these  insects  abound. 

Body  applications. — We  have  already  given,  under  the  caption  **Dam- 
age  done  by  European  species,''  the  salve  recommended  by  SchSn* 
bauer  for  the  purpose  of  anointing  the  animals  to  keep  away  the 
gnats.  This,  however,  is  tedious  in  its  preparation,  and,  from  its  eo&* 
Histency,  dif&cult  to  apply  with  rapidity.    The  use  of  oil  of  tar,  by  tilie 
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employes  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  against  the  "black  fly^  of  the 
Northern  woods,  and  the  fact  that  long  experience  has  shown  it  to  be 
preferable  to  pennyroyal  or  any  of  the  common  prophylactics,  suggests 
a  simple  and  easily  applied  wash  which  we  have  for  several  years 
recommended  to  our  correspondents.  A  quantity  of  coal-tar  is  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  large  shallow  receptacle  of  some  sort,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  of  tar,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  or  any  similar  material,  is 
stirred  in.  The  receptacle  is  then  filled  with  water,  which  is  left  stand- 
ing for  several  days  until  well  impregnated  with  the  odor.  The  ani- 
mals are  then  washed  with  this  water  as  often  as  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary. A  number  of  other  washes  have  been  reconunended  and  are  in 
use,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 

Suggestions. — ^These  smudges  and  washes  are  simply  preventive  in 
their  character,  and  by  their  use  the  numbers  of  the  insects  are  not 
lessened  in  the  slightest  degree.  This  article  can  only  be  considered  as 
introductory  to  a  more  extended  investigation  either  by  this  Bureau  or 
by  the  persons  directly  interested.  It  places  before  the  latter  all  the 
known  facts  concerning  the  life- history  of  allied  species,  and  is  intended 
to  indicate  lines  of  investigation  which  should  be  followed  up. 

With  the  descriptions  and  figures  already  given  it  ought  not  to  be 
difOicult  to  find  the  larv®  and  pup®  of  the  Southern  Bu£do  Onat  and 
its  breeding  places.  It  seems  unlikely  to  us  that  it  breeds  in  the  Mis* 
sissippi  BivBr  itselfl  but  rather  in  the  smaller  tributary  streams,  in,the 
shallowest  and  swirtest  water.  Such  breeding-places  once  ascertained, 
it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  kill  the  insect  in  its  earlier  stages  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  introduction  of  some  poisonous  substance,  even  at 
the  expense  of  tlie  food-fishes.  If  it  should  be  found,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  is  not  impossible,  that  the  larvse  live  attached  to  the  stems  of 
the  water  plants  in  the  Mississippi  itself,  attempts  to  prevent  the  multi- 
plication of  the  species  will  have  to  be  abandoned  as  impracticable. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fActj  from  the  evidence  of  European  writers,  that  the 
Golumbatz  fly  swarms  during  bad  weather  in  the  mountain  caves,  in 
hollow  trees,  and  in  other  similar  sheltered  places.  Such  swarming 
places  should  be  searched  for  with  a  view  of  destroying  the  insects  en 
masse  when  found. 

Experiments  should  also  be  made  with  a  view  of  trapping  the  gnats, 
if  it  can  be  ascertained  that  they  are  attracted  by  fires  or  by  any  fooa 
substance. 

These  suggestions  are  simply  thrown  out  as  possibilities,  which  fiature 
study  will  have  to  prove  or  disprove. 

THE  ANQOUMOIS  GIlAm-MOTE. 

(Oelechia  cerealellu,  Oliv.) 

Order  Lepidoptera  ;  Family  Tinkid^. 

[Plate  VI,  Pigs.  2,  3.1 

PAST  HISTORY  AND  DISTBIBUTION. 

A  very  important  insect  at  the  South  to-day  is  the  so-called  Angou- 
mois  Orain-Moth.  It  abounds  in  the  Southern  com-fields  and  granaries 
to  an  alarming  extent ;  but  as  we  go  North  its  numbers  lessen  and  its 
injuries  decrease.  It  is  difficult  to  give  its  native  home  with  certainty, 
but  the  probabilities  are  that  it  was  originally  a  South  European  insect. 
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It  has  been  known  in  this  country  since  1728,  and  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  No  insect  is 
more  easily  carried  from  one  country  to  another,  as  it  will  breed  for 
years  without  intermission  in  a  bottle  of  grain  kept  as  a  sample,  or  will 
remain  unsuspected  in  kernels  in  parcels  of  seed. 

Its  popular  name — "Angoumois  Moth  ^ — ^is  derived  firom  the  fBLCt  that 
it  has  long  been  very  destructive  in  the  province  of  Angoumois,  France, 
where  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Herpin  to  have  made  its  first  appearance  about 
1750.  Duhamel,  in  1762,  seems  first  to  have  made  use  of  the  term 
"llnsecte  de  I'Angoumois,'^  and  the  title  of  his  paper  is  "Histoire  d'uii 
Insecte  qui  d6vore  les  Grains  de  PAngoumois."  From  that  date  to  the 
present  time  this  pest  has  attracted  much  attention  in  France. 

Curtis,  in  1860  {Farm  Insects^  p.  310),  stated  that  it  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  England,  but  it  must  have  appeared  there  soon  afterwards,  as 
in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Lepidopteia,  Part  XXIX  (IBM), 
it  is  entered  as  from  England.  It  is  also  found  in  North  Africa,  and  ap- 
parently occurs  all  along  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  a  paper  by  Col.  Landon  Carter  (Transactions  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  1768),  it  is  stated  that  the  injury  to  wheat  began  in  North 
Carolina  in  1728,  and  in  the  next  forty  years  had  extended  from  North 
Carolina  into  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  lower  counties  of  Delaware. 
Later,  it  spread  still  more  extensively,  and  Harris  (Insects  Injcurioos  to 
Vegetation,  2d  ed.,  1852,  p.  603)  states :  "  This  fly- weevil,  or  little  grain- 
moth,  has  spread  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  where  its  depreda- 
tions were  first  observed,  into  Kentucky  and  the  southern  parts  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and  probably  more  or  less  throughout  the  wheat  region  of 
the  adjacent  States  between  the  thirty-sixth  and  fortieth  degrees  of  nortii 
latitude.  But  these  are  not  the  extreme  limits  of  its  occasional  depre- 
dations, as  it  has  been  found  even  in  New  England,  where,  however. 
its  propagation  seems  to  have  been  limited  by  the  length  and  severity  of 
the  winter.^ 

Glover,  in  the  Patent  Ofiice  Report  for  1854,  states  that  he  had  pre- 
viously observed  the  moths  in  Georgia  flying  about  the  corn-fields  in 
November,  and  literally  swarming  about  an  old  shed  in  the  middle  of 
the  field.  They  are  at  the  present  day  to  be  found  all  through  the 
South,  and  that  they  occur  (at  least  occasionally)  as  far  nortli  as  43^ 
north  latitude  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Fitch  found  them  in  the 
museum  at  Albany,  and  that  they  were  recently  found  in  corn  sent  firom 
Lansing,  Mich.,  to  Connecticut,  and  afterwards  forwarded  to  us. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  old  statement  concerning  the  eggs  is :  ^<  The  female  moth  lays  a 
cluster  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  eggs  upon  a  single  grain,  in  lines  or  little 
oblong  masses  in  the  longitucUnal  channel.''  Our  own  observations  and 
experiments  on  the  moth  in  confinement  show  that  the  eggs  are  prefer- 
ably laid  (in  ears  of  corn)  under  the  thin  membrane  which  adheres  to 
the  basal  portion  of  the  seed,  and  although  the  membrane  adheres  very 
closely  the  moth  manages  to  insert  her  ovipositor  under  it.  They  are 
also  deposited  in  both  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  grooves  between 
the  grains.  Sometimes  there  is  only  a  single  ^gg^  though  usually  they 
occur  in  batches  of  as  many  as  twenty-five.  The  eggs  are  delicate,  flat, 
and  oval,  and  are  pale  red  in  color,  with  prismatic  reflections  (Plate  VL 
Fig.  2,6). 

The  young  larvae  are  very  active  and  crawl  rapidly  about,  siia[>eud- 
ing  themselves  by  silken  threads.    They  soon  find  tender  places  and 
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bore  into  the  kernels,  leaving  almost  imperceptible  openings.  With 
wheat  it  is  stated  that  a  single  grain  has  never  more  than  one  occupant, 
but  with  com  two  or  more  are  usually  to  be  found.  The  larva  is  smooth 
and  white,  with  a  brownish  head  and  prothoracic  plate  (Plate  VI,  Fig. 
2,  a).  With  the  smaller  grains  it  has  been  inferred,  from  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  excrement  in  the  grain  seems  less  with  the  full-grown  larvae 
th^n  with  the  younger  ones,  that  the  larvae  eat  their  own  excrement 
once  or  twice.  At  fidl  growth  the  larva  cuts  a  circular  hole  in  the 
cortex  of  the  seed  for  the  exit  of  the  future  moth,  without,  however, 
displacing  the  stopper  thus  formed.  It  then  spins  a  delicate  cocoon 
within  the  grain,  in  which  it  transforms  to  pupa  (Plate  VI,  Pig.  2,  b). 
The  moth  (Plate  VI,  Fig.  2,  c)  issues  through  the  previously  prepared 
hole  and  is  of  a  very  light  grayish-brown  color,  more  or  less  spotted 
with  black,  and  with  an  expanse  of  wing  of  about  half  an  inch  (12.5°*°^). 
Ears  of  corn  frequently  have  every  kernel  affected  by  one  or  more  larvje, 
and  present  the  appearance  of  our  figure  (Plate  VI^  Fig.  3)  after  the 
moths  have  issued. 

NUMBER  OP  ANNUAL  GENERATIONS. 

In  Europe  there  are  two  broods  a  year,  the  moths  issuing  in  May  and 
June  and  again  in  November,  with  occasionally  an  intervening  brood. 
We  may  repeat  the  oft-quoted  statement  of  Olivier :  ^^One  thing  worthy 
of  remark  is  that  the  moths  which  batch  in  the  month  of  May  from  the 
grain  shut  up  in  the  granaries,  hasten  to  get  out  by  the  windows  and  to 
iraiu  the  fields,  instead  of  which  those  that  come  forth  immediately  after 
the  harvest  make  no  attempt  to  escape.  It  seems  that  their  instinct 
informs  tliem  that  they  will  then  find^no  more  provision  in  the  fields 
for  the  support  of  their  posterity.''  In  this  country  the  number  of  broods 
seems  to  be  the  same  (two)  in  the  more  northern  States,  as  observed  by 
Harris  in  Massachusetts.  Farther  south,  however,  Mr.  Euffin  found 
that  all  the  stages  were  passed  through  from  September  2  to  October 
(»,  and  he  inferred  that  in  the  climate  of  Lower  Virginia  there  are  at 
least  five  successive  generations  from  June  to  October.  He  also  con- 
cludes that  while  there  is  a  continued  reproduction  of  the  insect  at 
short  intervals  in  stored  grain,  comparatively  few  eggs  are  deposited  on 
corn  in  the  field ;  but  this  is  a  point  which  must  var^'  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  the  climate,  and  we  know  that  the  farther  south  we  go  the 
more  corn  is  infested  in  the  field. 

RESULTS  OP  ITS  WOBK. 

Aside  from  the  great  loss  in  weight  which  grain  suffers  from  the 
attacks  of  this  insect,  its  germinative  power  is  lost  and  the  qualities 
necessary  for  nourishing  f<K)d  are  taken  away.  We  translate  £h)m  Dr. 
Herpin :  ^^The  bread  made  from  wheat  attacked  by  the  Alucita^  and  es- 
pecially when  the  fiour  has  not  been  suitably  bolted,  contains  the  debris 
of  the  bodies  and  excrement  of  the  insect.  It  has  a  disagreeable  and 
loathsome  taste,  which  is  very  lasting.  It  lacks  adhesiveness  and  breaks 
lip  in  water  like  a  lump  of  dirt.  It  is  even  said  that  a  very  dangerous 
throat  disease  results  from  the  use  of  this  unhealthy  food — a  disease 
which  has  been  epidemic  for  some  years  in  regions  infested  by  the  Alu- 
cita.  It  manifests  itself  by  gangrenous  ulcerations  which  form  in  the 
back  of  the  mouth;  the  sick  succumb  in  a  few  hours  and  cannot  be 
aided." 
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PARASITES. 

^<  E^aumur  mentions  a  parasitic  fly  which  sometimes  hatches  from 
grains  containing  the  caterpillars,  or  pup<T,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
from  one  insect."    (Curtis.) 

^^  Mr.  Owen  has  made  the  interesting  discovery,  that  the  lanrse  of  the 
wheat-moth  are  sometimes  preyed  upon  by  still  smaller  larvce,  which, 
having  destroyed  their  victims,  are  transferred  to  minute  blacdc  idhnea- 
mon-flies.  These  have  not  yet  been  obtained  from  any  of  the  sampIfiB 
of  the  infected  wheat  or  corn  that  have  come  under  my  notice:  but^  from 
the  figures  given  of  them  by  Mr.  Owen  in  The  Cultivator^  for  liTovember, 
1846,  they  appear  evidently  to  be  Ghalcidian  parasites,  and  belong 
perhaps  to  the  genns  Pteromalus.  Of  these  parasitical  flies  he  remarln, 
that  ^  some  farmers  had  noticed  large  numbers  among  the  tailings  of 
the  winnowing  machine.'  Where  they  prevail,  they  doubtless  con- 
tribnte,  in  no  small  measnre,  to  check  the  increase  of  the  moths." 
(Harris.) 

Eecently  Mr.  F.  M.  Webster,  of  Normal,  111.,  fbrwarded  to  Mr,  How- 
ard for  determination  specimens  of  a  Pt^omalus  which  he  had  bred 
from  the  larvsB  of  the  Angonmois  Moth.  This  species^  in  all  proba- 
bility, is  different  from  the  parasite  bred  by  B^aumur,  but  may  veiy 
possibly  be  identical  with  the  insect  figured  by  Mr.  Owen.  It  eaonot 
well  be  characterized  except  iu  connection  with  a  carefal  study  of  the 
genus,  which  neither  we  nor  Mr.  Howard  have  yet  had  time  to  make. 

REMEDIES. 

The  problem  of  a  complete,  satisfactory,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inex- 
pensive remedy  for  this  insect,  is  rather  a  difficult  one  to  solve.  So 
long  as  the  Southern  planter  must  leave  his  com  standing  in  the  field 
all  throngh  the  fall  and  main  part  of  the  winter,  while  the  more  impor- 
tant work  of  cotton  picking  and  ginning  is  going  on,  he  must  expect 
that  when  it  is  finally  harvested  both  the  Angoumois  Moth  and  the  grain- 
weevils  (Calundra  remotepunctata  and  C  aryzce)  will  already  haVe  gained 
an  entrance  to  the  ears.  It  remains^  then,  to  kill  the  insects  in  the  grain 
when  housed  or  just  before  storing  it  away,  thus  putting  a  stop  to  far- 
ther damage  by  these  individuals  and  lessening  by  so  much  the  numbers 
of  the  succeeding  broods.  With  this  view  many  experiments  have  been 
made  in  France,  and  costly  machines  have  been  constnicted  to  accom- 
plish the  desireil  end.  The  machine  of  M.  Marcellin,  Cadet  de  Yaux, 
consists  of  a  large  iron  cylinder  similar  to  a  coffee-roaster ;  the  grain 
placed  within  and  kept  revolving  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  wO  B. 
[167°  F.]  for  fifty  minutes,  when  it  is  withdrawn.  All  larvte,  pupsB,  and 
eggs  are  thus  killed ;  the  grain  undergoes  no  fermentation,  and  its  germ- 
inative  power  is  uninjured.  Dr.  Herpin,  finding  that  a  violent  shaking 
or  concussion  of  the  grain  will  also  destroy  the  eggs  and  even  the  con- 
tained larviB,  invented  an  agitator  or  shaking  machine  (tarare)  furnished 
with  wooden  or  iron  wings,  propelled  at  a  velocity  of  600  times  a  minute. 
For  the  invention  of  this  machine,  the  cost  of  which  was  500  francs 
($100),  Dr.  Herpin  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Soci^t^  Imp^riale 
et  Centralo  d'Agriculture,  and  also  the  first-class  medsd  of  the  Universal 
Exposition  of  1855. 

A  much  simpler  and  less  expensive  plan  than  this  will,  however,  be 
found  in  the  adoption  of  a  sort  of  quarantine  station  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  and  tight  bin  in  which  com  or  wheat  could  be  temporarily  placed 
while  the  insects  are  destroyed  by  some  one  of  several  agents.    In  case 
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tbis  also  should  be  thonght  too  expensive,  some  simple  contrivance  can 
easily  be  arranged  by  means  of  which  the  ordinary  crib  can  be  rendered 
temporarily  tight  enoagh  for  the  purpose.  A  cloth  covering,  painted 
or  varnished,  so  as  to  render  it  water-proof  and  as  tight  as  possible, 
could  be  cheaply  made  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  crib  from  the  top  of  the 
roof  to  the  ground.  After  every  crack  has  been  closed  as  tightly  as 
possible,  an  open  vessel  containing  bisulphide  of  carbon  should  be 
placed  on  the  corn.  This  substance  is  extremely  volatile,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  the  form  of  a  vapor  it  is  heavier  than  air  and  would  rap- 
idly permeate  the  mass  of  grain.  The  greatest  of  care  must  be  taken 
with  the  bisulphide,  as  it  is  extremely  inflammable,  and  no  exposed 
flame  should  be  brought  into  its  vicinity.  In  the  summer  of  187G,  at 
the  Department,  we  had  experiments  made  with  this  substance  on  this 
and  other  grain  weevils,  employing  for  the  purpose  a  large  zinc  box. 
The  experiments  were  satisfactory  on  this  small  scale,  and  the  idea  of 
usin^  it  on  a  larger  scale  was  first  suggested  by  us  later  in  the  Farm- 
ers^ Review  for  March,  1879,  in  an  article  on  the  Eice  weevil. 

Mr.  Edward  Euf&n's  remarks  on  the  simpler  prophylactic  plans  are  so 
sensible  that  we  quote  them  in  full : 

"1.  Corn  may  be  kept  for  years  nearly  exemx)t  from  the  attacks  of 
the  weevil  by  being  housed  in  the  shuck,  or  husk.  I  have  known  it  to 
be  thus  kept  through  the  third  year,  and  much  more  free  from  iiyur^' 
than  shucked  com  is  in  August,  and  even  the  July  succeeding  the 
gathering.  But  this  mode  requires  much  more  house-room  and  much 
additional  labor,  if  adopted  for  the  whole  crop  or  for  that  portion  de- 
signed for  sale;  still,  all  required  for  bread  at  home,  after  the  beginning 
of  summer,  may  be  well  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  shuck.  The  reason 
of  exemption  from  the  weevil  is  obvious.  The  few  larvje  which  may  be 
in  the  com  when  housed  in  autumn,  perish  because  they  are  not  able 
to  escape  from  the  compact  bulk;  and  the  same  compactness  prevents 
the  access  of  laying-moths  approaching  from  other  places.  The  grains 
exposed  by  the  opening  of  the  shuck,  and  those  only  of  ears  at  the  out- 
side of  the  bulk,  are  all  that  can  be  reached  or  suffer  from  the  weevils 
at  all. 

"2.  If,  instead  of  keeping  the  corn  in  the  ear  and  shucked,  as  usual, 
until  wanted  for  food  or  market,  it  were  shelled  in  May,  or  before  the 
coming  out  of  the  first  summer  broods  of  weevils,  and  kept  in  bins  or 
in  bulk,  there  would  be  very  little  damage  from  all  the  succeeding  gen- 
erations. The  first  few  moths  would  perish  by  confinement,  except  those 
produced  in  grains  then  on  the  surface  of  the  bulk;  and  none  others 
could  deposit  otherwise  than  on  the  surface  of  the  grains.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  every  change  of  the  surface  exposes  to  such  injury  a  new  layer 
of  grain  before  untouched,  and,  if  left  undisturbed,  the  surface  grains 
will  serve  to  shield  all  below  them.  When  the  com  is  about  to  be  sold, 
the  weevil-eaten  surface  of  the  bulk  may  mostly  be  separated  by  strong 
fanning  or  a  previous  raking  oft*  of  all  the  surface  com,  which  may  be 
reserved  for  stock-feeding. 

^'3.  Wheat,  as  soon  as  reaped,  and  perhaps  sooner,  is  supplied  from 
the  granaries  with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  parent  weevils  to  lay 
the  earliest  brood,  and  if  it  remains  in  the  straw  until  September,  and 
when  threshed  is  left  in  small  bulk,  or  often  stirred,  nearly  all  the  grains 
may  be  weevil-eaten ;  but  if  wheat  be  threshed  and  well  fanned  early  in 
July,  in  this  region,  there  will  be  no  weevils  worthy  of  notice.  The  eggs 
previously  laid  probably  do  not  exist  on  the  grains,  but  on  the  chsdOf  or 
shuck  in  which  they  are  inclosed,  and,  in  hatching,  the  maggots  must 
perish  for  want  of  food.    As  in  the  case  with  com,  the  bulk  of  clean 
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wheat  IS  not  exposed  to  subsequent  layings,  except  on  the  grains 
lit  the  surface  of  the  bulk.  Even  if  the  eggs  had  previously  b^n  at- 
tached to  and  had  remained  with  the  grains  instead  of  the  chaff,  as  I 
infer  to  be  the  case,  and  then  hatched  in  the  interior  of  the  balk,  the 
weevils  could  not  escape  from  such  close  confinement,  bat  would  die 
without  increase. 

^<  Seed  wheat  is  usually  kept  spread  out  at  least  10  inches  thicks  in 
onler  to  avoid  any  possible  heating  from  remaining  moisture,  and  by 
some  farmers  is  frequently  stirred,  both  of  which  conditions  offer  a 
greater  opportunity  for  the  depredations  of  these  insects.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  rare  that  they  become  numerous. 

<^4.  The  bulking  of  early-threshed  wheat  without  separating  the 
chaff  is  also  said  to  be  sufficient  protection  from  the  weevil.  Of  this 
mode  I  have  no  experience.  Its  efficacy  must  depend,  not  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  eggs,  but  on  the  stifling  oi  the  maggots  and  the  inability 
of  either  the  maggots  or  the  moths  to  move  in  so  close  a  masB." 

DESORIPTrVE. 

Inasmuch  as  no  good  description  of  the  egg  has  yet  been  pnblished, 
we  append  here  a  short  description  of  eggs  laid  by  moths  in  confine- 
ment, February,  1882.  Dr.  Fitch's  descriptions  of  the  other  titages  are 
very  full  and  accurate: 

GsLECHiA  CEREALELLA — Egg:  Shape  a  flattened  oval,  broadest  at  the  middle, 
rounded  at  the  apex,  flattened  somewhat  at  base;  lensth  OA^^,  greatest  breadth 
0.2™"".  Surface  wrinkled,  with  eight  or  nine  delicate  longitudinal  caTin»y  irhich 
are  almost  entirely  obliterated  in  the  middle,  and  with  numerous  still  more  delioala 
transverse  ridges.    Colcn*  pale  red,  with  prismatic  reflections. 

THE  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE. 

(Pulvinaria  innninerabiliSj  Bathvon.) 

Order  Hemipteba  ;  Family  CocciD-fi. 

[Plate  X;  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4.] 

DISTRIBUTION. 

This  scale  insect  stands  prominent  among  the  species  which  have 
been  especially  abundant  during  the  past  summer.  Circumstances  ap- 
pear to  have  been  particularly  favorable  to  its  development,  and,  although 
it  does  not  spread  rapidly,  its  general  appearance  this  season  has  caused 
considerable  alarm  in  many  States.  It  was  sent  to  us  during  the  spring 
and  summer  by  correspondents  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Missoun.  For  the  imst 
thirty  years  it  has  attracted  considerable  attention  as  dama^ng  shade 
trees,  particularly  the  maples,  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy,  occnr- 
ring  in  extraordinary  abundance  from  time  to  time,  and  then  almost 
lost  sight  of  for  several  years.  It  is  more  particularly  a  Northern  in- 
sect, and  although  it  is  often  numerous  in  Virginia  and  Missouri,  we 
have  never  received  it  from,  nor  heard  of  its  occurrence  in  tiie  extreme 
Southern  States. 

niSTOBY  AND  SYNONYMY. 

'The  species  was  originally  described  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Sathvon  in  the 
rennsylvania  Farm  Journal  (Vol.  IV,  pp.  250-258,  August,  1854}  aa 
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Coeoui  tnnumerdbiU$j  and  five  years  later  by  Dr.  Asa  Fitch  as  Lecanium 
acericortieis  (Trans.  K  Y.  State  Agr.  Soc,  1859,  pp.  776,  776).  Both  of 
these  descriptions  were  lost  sight  of  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
species  was  redescribed,  editorif^y,  in  1869,  in  the  American  JEntomolo- 
gist  ( YoL  I,  p.  14)  as  Lecanium  acericola.  In  the  meanwhile,  Dr.  Joseph 
Leidy  had  written  an  article  upon  the  same  insect  in  1862  (Beport  to 
the  Oonncils  of  Philadelphia  on  some  of  the  insects  injurious  to  shade 
trees,  pp.  7-8, 1862),  in  which  he  identified  it  as  the  Coccus  aceris  of 
Europe.  Some  time  (February  7, 1871)  after  the  publication  of  our  de- 
scription of  Lecanium  acericola  we  received  letters  from  Mr.  Bathvon, 
calling  attention  to  his  figure  and  description  of  Coccus  innumerabilisj 
and  suggesting  the  identity  of  the  two.  Subsequent  correspondence,  and 
a  copy  of  the  original  paper,  convinced  us  of  the  correctness  of  the  sur- 
mise, and  we  communicated  this  conclusion,  in  1879,  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Put- 
nam, who  consequently  published  his  lengtny  and  admirable  account 
of  the  species  (Proc.  Davenport  Acad.  liJat.  Sci.,  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  pp. 
293-347,  December,  1879)  nnder  the  old  name  innumerabilisj  placing  it, 
as  we  had  suggested  in  our  oorresx>ondence  with  him,  in  the  genus  Pui- 
vinaria.  Glover  (Ann.  Bept.  Dept  Agr.j  1876.  p.  44)  in  1877  revived 
Fitch's  name  of  Leca/nium  aoericarticiSy  which  had  been  overlooked  np 
to  this  time.  Mr.  Putnam's  (1879)  paper,  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  accurate  article  which  has  been  pub- 
lished on  the  species,  and  from  it  we  have  drawn  many  of  the  facts 
given  in  our  paragraph  on  the  natural  history  of  the  insect  In  tiie 
course  of  the  preparation  of  his  paper  we  communicated  to  Mr.  Put- 
nam all  of  our  own  notes  in  regard  to  the  species,  and  especially  those  in 
reference  to  the  synonymy  and  food-plants,  which  he  has  embodied. 
Walsh,  in  1869,  bred  the  male  abundantly,  and  in  1875  we  ascertoined 
from  specimens  received  from  Suel  Foster,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  the  fact 
that  the  male  is  found  on  the  leaves.  In  addition  to  the  papers  al- 
ready mentioned.  Miss  E.  A.  Smith  published  a  lengtiby  illustrated  ar- 
ticle in  Thomas's  Second  Beport  as  State  Entomologist  of  Illinois  (pub- 
lished in  1878)  under  the  name  Lecanium  acericola.  Soon  after  she 
published  substantially  the  same  article  in  the  American  Naturalist 
(Vol.  XII,  pp.  655-661,  October,  1878),  using  this  time  Fitch's  name, 
Lecanium  acericortieis. 

LIFE-HISTORY. 

Tbo  round  of  life  of  this  species  is  not  strikingly  different  from  that 
i'  other  Goccids,  and  is  briefly  as  follows : 

The  young  lice  (Fig.  1,  c)  hatch  in  spring  or  early  summer,  walk  about 
actively  as  soon  as  born,  and  settle  along  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  (very 
rarely  on  the  young  twigs).  They  then  insert  their  beaks  and  begin  to 
pump  up  sap  and  to  increase  in  size,  a  thin  layer  of  a  waxy  secretion 
immediately  beginning  to  cover  the  dorsum.  In  a  little  more  than  three 
weeks  they  have  increased  to  doable  their  size  at  birth,  and  undergo 
their  first  molt,  shedding  the  skin,  it  is  supposed,  in  small  fragments. 
After  this  first  molt,  the  waxy  secretion  increases  in  abundance  and  a 
differentiation  between  the  sexes  is  observable.  The  males  grow  more 
slender  and  f>oon  cease  to  increase  in  size,  covering  themselves  with  a 
thick  coatiug  of  whitish  wax.  The  pupa  then  begins  to  form  within  the 
larval  skin,  the  appendages  gradually  taking  shape,  the  head  /sieparat- 
ing  from  the  thorax,  the  mouth-parts  being  replaced  by  a  pair  of  ven- 
tral eyes.  A  pair  of  long  wax  filaments  is  excreted  from  near  the  anus 
and  these  continue  to  grow  during  the  life  of  the  insects  It  is  the  pro- 
trusion of  these  filaments  from  beneath  the  waxy  scale  which  indicates 
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tbe  approaching  exclusion  of  the  male.  The  posterior  end  of  the  scale 
is  in  this  manner  raised  iip,  and  the  perfect  insect  backs  oat  with  its 
wings  held  close  to  the  sides  of  its  body. 

Meanwhile  the  female  larvsB  have  been  undergoing  but  slight  changes 
of  form.  They  grow  larger  and  alse  broader  across  the  poisteiior  por- 
tion, but  remain  flat  and  with  bnt  a  slight  indication  of  a  dorsal  carina. 
Just  before  the  appearance  of  the  adult  males,  they  undergo  another 
molt  and  change  in  color  from  a  uniform  pale-yellow  to  a  somewhat 
deeper  yellow  with  deep  red  markings.    (Fig.  3,  a,  &,  c) 

The  males  (Fig.  2,  c)  make  their  api)earance  from  August  1  to  Septem- 
ber 15,  issuing  most  abundantly  about  the  middle  of  the  former  month, 
and  their  life  is  short,  seldom  eiceeding  two  or  three  days.  They  cop- 
ulate wiUi  the  females  and  then  die.  The  latter,  soon  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  males,  gradually  lose  their  bright-red  markings  and  change 
to  a  deep-brown  color.  They  grow  more  convex,  and  the  dorsal  layer  of 
wax  becomes  thicker  and  more  cracked.  Before  the  falling  of  the 
leaves  they  migrate  to  the  twigs  and  there  fix  themselves,  generally  on 
the  underside.  After  feeding  as  long  as  the  sap  flo.ws,  they  become 
torpid  and  remain  in  this  condition  until  spring. 

At  the  opening  of  spring  the  eg^s  develop  with  great  rapidity  ft&d 
distend  the  body  greatly,  causing  it  to  become  convex  instead  of  flat 
The  color  is  now  yellowish,  marked  with  dark  brown,  and  the  insect 
now  absorbs  sap  with  great  rapidity  and  ejects  drops  of  honey-dew. 
From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  of  June  the  egg-laying  commences. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  at  the  end  of  the  body,  in  a  nest  of  waxen  fibers 
secreted  from  pores  situated  around  the  anus.  This  nest  is  attached  to 
the  posterior  ventral  portion  of  the  body,  and  adheres  somewhat  to 
the  twig.  As  the  eggs  are  protruded  into  the  waxy  mass  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  body  is  gradually  raised  up  until  it  often  reaches  an  an- 
gle of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  bark.  The  egg-laying  continues  until 
on  into  July,  and,  after  one  or  two  thousand  eggs  have  been  deposited, 
the  female  dies.  It  is  almost  always  within  this  period  of  egg-laying 
that  the  insect  is  noticed,  on  account  of  its  large  size,  but  more  particu- 
larly from  the  conspicu6us  white  cushion  at  the  end  of  its  body.  After 
the  death  of  the  female,  her  beak  breaks  off  and  her  body  shrivels  up, 
but  remains  attached  to  the  twig  by  the  cottony  mass  for  a  long  time, 
often  a  year  or  more. 

FOOD-PLANTS. 

The  ordinary  food-plant  of  this  species  of  bark-louse  is  the  Soft  or 
Silver  maple  {Acer  dasycarpum)^  but  previous  to  1879  we  had  not  only 
found  it  upon  the  other  species  of  Maple,  but  also  upon  grape-vine, 
Osage  orange,  Oak,  Linden,  Elm,  Hackberry,  Sycamore,  Eose,  Currant, 
and  Spindle  tree  (Euonymus).  In  addition  to  these  plants  Mr.  Putnam 
mentions  Locust,  Sumac,  wild  Grape,  Box-eldcF,  Beech,  and  Willow. 
With  regaixl  to  the  specific  identity  of  the  individuals  from  all  these  dif- 
ferent plants  there  is  still  room  for  doubt,  though  in  1875  we  successfully 
transferred  the  species  from  Maclura  and  Yitis  to  Quercus.  We  wrote 
Mr.  Putnam,  under  date  of  March  25^  1879 :  <^  In  all  essential  external 
characters  they  are  identical,  and,  until  they  are  shown  to  be  different  by 
the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  secretory  pores  in  the  anal  plate 
of  the  female,  they  must  be  assumed  to  be  identical.  It  is  this  critical 
comparative  study  whicb  would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  yonr 
work."  This  study  Mr.  Putnam  failed  to  make,  and  summed  up  his  ac- 
count simply  with  the  words :  ^<  I  do  not  feel  fully  prepared  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Biley  and  Miss  Smith  in  regarding  all  the  PvMiM/rifB  found  on 
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these  plantB  as  identical,  but  there  is  enough  evidence  to  show  that 
this  insect  is  capable  of  thriving  on  quite  a  variety  of  food-plants,  and 
in  the  cases  where  it  has  been  directly  introduced  from  the  maple  thera 
is  no  question  of  its  identity.''  We  have  also  found  what  is  evidently 
the  same  species  doing  considerable  damage  to  the  Woodbine  {Am- 
pelopsis  rei(chii)  on  our  residence  at  Washington. 

MODE  OF  SPREADING. 

Owing  to  the  wingless,  degraded,  and  inactive  character  of  the  female 
and  the  limited  capabilities  of  the  young  for  extended  locomotion,  the 
problem  as  to  how  the  insect  spreads  from  one  locality  to  another  seems 
at  first  glance  rather  a  difficult  one.  When  we  consider  the  great  ac- 
tivity of  the  young  lice,  however,  and  their  propensity  for  fearlessly 
crawling  upon  anything  which  happens  to  be  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
the  difficulty  is  lost  sight  of.  We  may  recognize  as  aids  in  transporta- 
tion (1)  the  transplanting  of  trees  from  infested  localities  to  places  ft?ee 
from  this  insect,  (2)  birds,  (3)  other  insects,  (4)  winds,  and  (5)  water. 
The  first  of  these  methods  needs  no  comment.  The  second  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  considerable  importance,  though  scarcely  deserving  the 
prominence  given  it  by  some  writers.  Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  first  report  as 
Stat6  Entomologist  of  Illinois  (p.  41),  in  speaking  of  the  oyster-shell 
bark-louse  of  the  apple  (Mytila^is  pomorum)^  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

^^In  my  opinion  the  only  way  in  which,  as  a  general  rule,  bark-lice 
can  spread  from  tree  to  tree,  when  the  boughs  of  those  trees  do  not  in- 
terlock, is  by  a  few  of  the  very  young  larvsB,  when  they  are  first  hatched 
and  are  scattered  over  the  limbs  of  a  tree  in  such  prodigious  numbers, 
crawling  accidentally  onto  the  legs  of  some  bird  that  chances  to  light 
upon  that  tree  and  afterwards  flies  off  to  another.  I  have  long  observed 
that  when  a  tree  first  begins  to  be  attacked  by  bark-lice,  it  is  only  par- 
ticular limbs  and  branches  that  are  at  first  infected,  and  that  these  will 
be  swarming  while  the  rest  of  the  tree  will  be  free  from  lice.  And  I 
have  further  observed  that  it  is  the  lower  horizontal  limbs,  or  branches, 
or  such  as  birds,  with  the  exception  of  woodpeckers  and  nut-hatches, 
would  most  naturally  perch  on,  that  are  first  attacked.  •  ♦  •  if  all 
the  birds  in  the  world  were  killed  oft*,  I  believe  that  these  bark-lice  in 
a  very  few  years  would  cease  to  exist." 

This  is  an  extreme  view,  and  we  have  already  shown  (First  Missouri 
Ent.  Eeport,  p.  15)  how  little  the  agency  of  birds  is  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  insects.  In  the  case  of  the  species  under  consideration, 
the  copious  secretion  of  honey-dew  attracts  many  hone^'-loving  insects, 
such  as  bees,  wasps,  and  flies,  and  these  without  doubt  carry  many  of 
the  restless  young  larvae  from  tree  to  tree.  Even  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  bark-lice  assist  in  this  transportation,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  states 
(American  Naturalistj  May,  1882,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  412)  that  the  Coccinellid 
beetles  Hyperitspidius  coccidivorusj  Chilocarus  bivulnerusj  and  others, 
while  feeding  upon  the  young  larvje  of  orange  scale-insects,  caiTy  many 
of  them  from  one  tree  to  another  attached  to  their  backs  and  legs. 

Mr.  Hubbard  h<is  more  recently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  spiders 
are  very  important  agents  in  the  distribution  of  scale-insects,  in  fact, 
the  most  important  of  all  agents,  and  as  his  remarks  apply  quite  well 
to  the  insect  and  the  topic  under  consideration,  we  quote  from  a  letter 
published  in  Bulletin  Ko.  2  of  this  Division,  pp.  30--31 : 

I  have  reached  the  coDcInsiou  that  spiders  play  a  much  more  important  role  in  aa- 
sisting  the  spread  of  scale-insect  than  any  other  insects.  From  the  heginning  of  my 
observations  I  have  noticeil  that  loaves  which  spiders  had  folded  or  webbed  together 
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for  tlicir  uosts  or  lairs  almost  alwa^'s  proved  infested  with  scale,  if  infested  trees 
were  found  in  the  noi|;hborhood.    This  1  was  at  tirst  inclined  to  attribute  solely  to  tbe 

Srotection  from  enemies  and  parasites  afibrdcd  by  the  web  and  presence  of  the  spider, 
b  doubt,  where  the  source  of  infection  is  near  at  hand,  this  may  give  a  snflScientex- 
planatioii  of  the  observed  facts.  Lately,  however,  I  have  been  examiulDi;  witii  grmt 
care  a  lot  of  one  and  two  year  old  trees  which  I  set  out  myself  lost  March.  The 
stock  from  which  these  trees  were  taken  was  to  my  certain  knowledge  almost  abw- 
liitely  free  from  scale-insect.  At  the  time  of  setting,  the  weather  was  excessively  dry 
and  unfavorable;  in  consequence  of  which  the  trees,  600  in  number,  were  badly 
checked,  and  to  a  groat  extent  lost  their  tops  and  nearly  all  their  leaves,  so  that  the 
])re8eut  growth  is  all  uew^  produced  during  the  past  summer.  Notwitbataodinfl;,  I 
lind,  to  my  surprise,  scale-insects  beginning  to  ax)pear  on  a  large  proportion  of  the 
]>lants.  Upon  some  of  them  the  insects  have  begun  to  spread  over  the  orancbes,  and 
the  exact  spot  where  the  trouble  began  is  no  longer  ascertainable.  In  a  strikingly 
large  number  of  instances  I  liud  two  or  more  leaves  bound  together  with  silk  and 
occupied  by  a  spider,  and  the  inner  surfaces  of  these  leaver  completely  coated  with 
Hcale-insect,  when  not  a  trace  of  the  insect  can  be  found  elsewhere  upon  the  tree. 
Furthermore,  this  lot  of  trees  occupies  a  position  west  and  north  of  the  remainder  of 
the  grove,  in  the  path  of  the  prevailing  [S.  £.]  winds.  The  adjoining  rows  of  older 
trees,  on  the  southeast,  arc  many  of  them  quite  badly  infested  with,  for  the  mort 
part,  chaff-scale  (Parlaioria  perffandii)y  there  being  usually  a  relatively  small  number 
of  long-scale  (^yt'dasjjis  gloverii)  mixed  with  the  other  species.  As  is  often  tbe  case, 
the  proportions  of  this  mixture  of  species  remains  quite  constant  througUont  the  in- 
fested part  of  the  grove.  Now,  I  find  in  the  newly-infested  young  grove  those  two 
scales  mixed  in  about  the  same  proportions,  so  that  no  doubt  exists  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  source  of  their  infection.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  accomplished,  I 
submit  that  if,  as  many  persons  think,  the  young  lice  are  transported  bodily  by  the 
winds,  we  would  have  had  a  very  different  distribution  from  that  which  exista  upon  the 
ohler  trees.  The  larger  and  heavier  young  of  the  chaff-scale  would  have  been  car- 
ried to  a  less  distance  and  in  smaller  numbers  than  the  long  scale.  (There  have  been 
110  unusual  storms  or  very  high  winds  during  the  past  summer.)  Again,  in  a  chance 
distribution  by  the  wind  I  can  see  no  reason  for  any  evident  connection  with  spider- , 
web  shelters  such  as  I  have  mentioned.  Individual  scale-larva)  do  not,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  wander  far  in  search  of  Huch  protection,  and  do  not  need  it  nntil  the 
colony  becomes  sutliciontly  numerous  to  attract  enemies  and  parasites.  The  part 
played  by  winds  is  evidently  a  secondary  one,  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the  web-inhab- 
iting spiders  make  use  of  the  wind  to  carry  themselves  and  their  bridges  of  web  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  the  spiders  transport  as  ])as8engers  upon  their  bodiS  the  migrating 
larva)  of  the  scale  insect. 

The  agency  of  winds  is,  as  just  stated,  a  secondary  one  of  fi^reat  im- 
portance in  transporting  spiders,  and  is  of  primary  value  in  the  carry- 
ing of  infestijd  leaves  and  twigs  to  greater  or  less  distances.  That  the 
young  lice  are  blown  bodil}'  from  one  tree  to  another  by  heavy  windSi 
as  formerly  supposed,  has  been  disproven  by  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Hubbard,  who  has  shown  that  they  will  cling  tenaciously  to  a  twig  or 
leaf  under  a  heavy  blast  from  a  bellows  or  from  the  mouth. 

NATURAL  ENEMIES. 

The  Cottony  Mai)le  Scale  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  very  much  the 
same  natural  enemies  as  other  scale-insects.  A  number  of  predaceous 
beetles  feed  upon  the  eggs  and  young  larvse.  Wo  have  observed  the 
common  lady-bird,  Chilocorua  hivnlnerus^  engaged  in  this  work,  and  also 
the  Goccinellids  Hyperaspis  signata  and  JS.  higeminaia.  In  addition  to 
these  Putnam  mentions  Anatis  Ib-punctata^  ^Hhe  larva  of  a  species  of 
Chri/8opaj^^  and  "the  larv®  of  two  species  of  Beduviida.^^ 

The  interesting  lepido])terous  insect  Dakriima  coccidivora  Gomstocky 
was  originally  bred  from  this  bark-louse.  Its  larvse  construct  tubular 
passages  of  silk  and  wax  from  one  Pulvinaria  to  another  on  a  thickly 
infested  branch,  and  eat  both  the  eggs  and  the  waxy  filaments  which 
surround  them.  This  insect  and  its  curious  habit  were  described  at  length 
by  Professor  Comstock  in  the  annual  report  of  this  Department  for  1879, 
pp.  241-243.  It  has  been  found  preying  upon  Pulvinaria  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  but  in  Florida  destroys  both  a  large  Leoaniwm 
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Oil  magnolia,  a  Coccid  allied  to  Ddctylopius  and  the  common  ^<  Turtle- 
back  scide"  {Lecanium  hesperidum). 

During  the  past  season,  Miss  Murtfcldt  has  noticed  a  harvest  mite  in 
great  numbers  feeding  upon  the  eggs  of  this  species  at  Kirkwood,  Mo. 
From  specimens  sent  to  the  Department,  this  mite  seems  to  belong  to 
the  genus  Uupodes  and  is  allied  to  the  European  JE.  hienuilis.  It  is  very 
minute  and  pale  reddish-yellow  in  color.  The  body  is  divided  into  four 
distinct  segments,  two  of  which  belong  properly  to  the  abdomen,  the 
la«t  one  being  the  largest,  the  first  the  smallest,  and  the  other  two  about 
equal  in  length.  The  division  between  the  last  two  segments  is  a  dis- 
tinct, whitish,  transverse  line,  while  the  others  are  iniUcated  by  slight 
lateral  indentations  and  subdorsal  impressions  reaching  to  the  lateral 
margin,  of  the  same  pale  color.  This  is  probably  the  same  mite  noticed 
by  Miss  Smith,  and  mentioned  in  her  report  previously  cited* 

Two  true  parasites  are  known  to  infest  this  scale.  The  first  of  these, 
CtKcaphagus  leoanii  (Fitch),  is  very  common,  and  ordinarily  infests  the 
scales  in  great  numbers.  The  adult  insect  is  a  minute,  black,  four-winged 
fly,  marked  with  a  crescent-shaped  yellow  patch  in  the  middle  of  the 
body  above.  According  to  Putnam  there  are  two  broods  of  this  para- 
site each  season,  the  adults  appearing  in  May  and  August.  The  infested 
lice  become  more  or  less  inflated,  finally  turning  black  and  becoming 
rigid.  The  females  are  most  commonly  infested,  though  Putnam  states 
that  he  has  bred  the  parasite  from  the  male  scale. 

The  second  pcutisite  was  bred  by  Mr.  Pntaam  after  the  publication  of 
his  article,  and  was  described  by  Mr.  Howard  in  his  paper  on  the  para- 
sites of  Coccids  (Ann.  Bept  Dept.  of  Agr.,  1880,  p.  365)  as  Aphycus  pul- 
vinariw.  This  species  seems  to  be  rare  and  has  not  been  bred  since. 
It  is  minute,  dull-yellow  in  color,  with  a  dusky  abdomen  and  with  an- 
tennsB  variegated  with  brown  and  white. 

REMEDIES. 

The  principal  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  in  the  past  are, 
briefly,  heading  in  the  tree,  t.  e.,  cutting  off  the  branches,  and  inch- 
ing with  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap  or  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  During  the  past  season,  however^  we  have  recommended  nothing 
but  the  kerosene  emulsions  treated  of  m  a  previous  article,  and  these 
will  undoubtedly  give  better  satisfaction  than  anything  else  that  can  be 
used.  The  best  time  for  spraying  the  trees  will  be  while  the  young  are 
hatching,  late  in  May  or  early  in  June,  and  the  apparatus  described  in 
the  article  on  the  Ck>ttonwo<>d  Beetle  can  be  used  to  the  same  advan- 
tage here. 

THE  CRANBERRY  FRUIT-WORM. 

{Aerobasii  vaocinii  d.  sp.) 

Order  Lepidopteba  ;  Family  Phycibjb. 

[Plate  IX;  Fig.  4.) 

ITS  HISTOBY. 

A  worm  seriously  injuring  the  fruit  of  the  cranberry, 
the  apple- worm  (Carpocapsa  pom<mMa)  affects  the  apples, 
fruit- worm  (Lobesia  botrana)  grax>e8,  has  long  been  known 
growers,  but  has  hitherto  remained  undetermined.    It  is  rt  ^ 
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Packard  (Report  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarv.,  vol.  1878,  p.  526),  who  gB,ve  an  ou^ 
line  of  the  larva,  and  more  fully  in  Bulletin  No.  4  of  this  Bareaa  (pp. 
28-29),  where  from  a  single  rubbed  female  specimen  of  the  moth  we  in- 
dicated that  it  probably  belonged  to  the  genus  Myelois,  A.  number  of 
specimens  of  both  sexes  reared  the  past  summer  have  permitted  its 
positive  reference  to  the  allied  gen«8  Acrobasis,  of  which  it  proves  to  be 
a  new  species. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  his  report  which  follows,  has  recorded  somo  farther  ob- 
servations on  the  habits  of  the  species,  and  it  is  only  necessary  in  this 
connection  to  summarize  the  facts. 

The  eggs,  which,  like  typical  Tortricid  eggs,  are  flattened  and  con- 
form more  or  less  closely  to  the  object  to  which  they  are  attached,  are 
generally  laid  singly,  and  usually  in  the  calyx  of  the  forming  firoit, 
though  sometimes  on  the  surface  of  the  young  berry.  As  many  as 
a  dozen  may  be  laid  in  a  single  calyx,  however,  when,  as  with  Tor- 
tricid species,  they  often  overlap  each  other.  The  larva  works  in  flie 
heart  of  the  berry,  and  goes  from  one  to  another,  raining  from  three  to 
four  before  attaining  full  growth,  which  is  nsually  consentaneous  i^& 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  It  stops  up  the  entrance  hole  with  silken 
web,  and  the  affected  berry  turns  prematurely  red  and  finally  shrivds 
and  drops.  Pale  at  first,  it  becomes  green  (with  more  or  less  pink)  with 
age,  and  attains  a  length  of  about  half  an  inch  (Plate  IX,  Fig.  4,  d). 

It  is  found  of  all  sizes  during  autumn,  and  a  few  later  specimens  per- 
sist till  winter;  but  the  bulk  leave  the  ripening  berries  in  September 
and  October,  and  enter  the  ground,  where  each  hibernates  in  an  ovoid 
cocoon  of  silk,  covered  with  grains  of  earth  and  sand  (Plate  IX,  Fig. 
4,  g).  Tbe  pupa  (Plate  IX,  Fig.  4,  e)  is  formed  the  following  spring,  and 
the  moths  issue  quite  regularly  during  the  month  of  June  or  by  the 
time  the  cranberries  are  forming. 

The  arsenical  mixtures  carefully  sprayed  during  June  and  July  in 
the  manner  already  indicated  in  these  reports,  so  as  to  reach  the  calyx 
cavity,  will  prove  the  most  satisfactory  preventive  of  this  insect's  inju- 
ries by  killing  the  young  larva  as  it  attempts  to  eat  its  way  into  the 
berry ;  while  experience  would  indicate  that  the  natural  growth  of  the 
berry,  together  with  the  efiect  of  summer  rains,  will  rid  tiie  froit,  as  it 
matures,  of  whatever  trace  of  the  poison  might  prove  ii^jnrioas. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

AcROBASis  VACCiNii  n.  sp.— General  color  and  appearance  of  A,  indiginella  ZelL 
(nebulo  Walsh),  but  a  somewhat  smaller  species,  with  primaries  nsnally  narrower.  It 
may  be  distingaished  by  the  following  diflferenoes  as  compared  with  ituUgin^Mm : 

Average  expanse,  15°>™.  Colors  of  a  colder  gray,  with  less  reddish-brown  or  tftwny 
ou  the  inner  portions  of  primaries,  and  with  the  pale  oofttal  parts  nearly  pore  white. 
so  as  to  contrast  more  fatly  with  the  dark  shades,  and  to  more  fhUy  reheve  tbe  basal 
branch  of  the  forked  shade  on  inner  part  of  first  or  basal  line,  this  basal  branch  be- 
ing also  usually  darker  than  the  outer  or  posterior  branch.  The  triangnlar  costal 
patch  from  the  basal  line  is  obsolete.  The  transverse  pale  lines  are  less  clearly  de* 
fined,  and  the  terminal  is  nearer  the  posterior  border  of  the  wing,  i.  e.,  the  median 
field  is  wider.  The  geminate  discal  dots  are  always  well  separated,  and  the  inner 
one  well  relieved  by  the  white  which  extends  around  it  on  the  darker  ground  and 
often  forms  an  annulus.    The  oblique  shade  from  apex  is  less  clearly  defined. 

Described  from  sixteen  specimens  of  both  sexes,  reared  from  cranberries. 

Egg. — About  0.4™°^  long  and  0.3^™  broad,  ovate  or  almost  circular,  and  flattened  or 
plano-convex,  the  form  varying  with  the  surf  ace  of  attachment,  to  which,  whOe  plas- 
tic, it  partly  conforms.    Color  olive-green  or  brown. 

Larva, — Average  length  when  fall  grown  I0™">.    Convex  above,  flattened  beneath. 

Surface  of  body  minutely  granulate,  with  a  dull  somewhat  greasy  appearanosb   C<dor 

''rying  from  greenish-yellow  to  olive-green,  reddish  or  brownish,  being  generally 

rkest  towards  the  anal  end.    Head  yellow,  polished,  somewhat  lighter  towards  the 
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month,  with  the  sutares  of  the  olypeus  slightly  brown  and  the  anterior  angles  of  the 
head  distinctly  so ;  labmm,  antenn».  and  palpi  white ;  mandibles  yellowisn  at  base, 
becoming  blackish  toward  tip.  Ocelli  black.  Cerrical  shield  somewhat  paler  than 
the  head,  almost  colorless  anteriorly,  its  median  line  scarcely  paler,  without  aoy 
markinjss  except  a  brownish  or  blackish  wart  a  little  in  front  above  the  stigma.  Anal 
plate  of  same  color.  Stigmata  extremely  small,  except  first  and  last  pair,  oval  and 
pale  brown.  Piliferous  warts  only  aboat  one-half  the  size  of  stigmata,  very  pale 
brown  and  polished,  each  supporting  a  fine  hair  of  a  faintly  yellowisn  color,  of  which 
those  on  the  posterior  row  of  warts  are  much  the  longest,  and  are  directed  forward. 
Similar  lone  hairs  are  also  on  the  head,  thorax,  around  the  margin  of  the  anal 
plate,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  body.    Legs  concolorous  with  body.   ' 

Pupa. — Average  length  7««»™;  brownish-yellow;  stigmata  brown.  A  dorsal,  dark 
brown,  transverse  band  anteriorly  on  last  Joint.  Tip  uroad,  almost  straight,  having 
a  small  tooth  at  each  angle,  and  along  its  inferior  edge  four  fine  yellowish-brown 
bristles  twisted  and  directed  forward.    Abdomen  shallowly  punctate. 

In  the  series  of  American  Phycids  this  species  naturally  follows 
indiginella^  and  it  is  at  once  distinguished  from  this,  from  juglandis 
Le  Baron,  and  from  fallouella  Bagonot,  its  nearest  European  ally,  by 
the  obsolescence  of  the  triangular  costal  patch. 

Mr.  Grote,  in  his  last  "  Check  List  of  North  American  Moths,''  has 
suppressed  Acrobcisis  Zeller  and  referred  this  little  group  of  Phycids  to 
^^Phycis  Haw."  He  has  also  made  juglaitdis  a  variety  of  indiginella. 
Both  acts  are  totally  unjustifiable,  and  illustrate  the  general  untrust- 
worthiness  of  his  work.  Phycis^  as  a  genus,  was  founded  by  Fabricius, 
and  Haworth's  Phycia  comprised  nearly  all  the  species  of  the  family, 
and  the  name  has  long  been  abandoned  in  modem  more  exact  classifi- 
cations, while  the  full  descriptions,  figures,  and  larval  histories  of 
indiginella  and  juglandis  in  our  Fourth  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Mis- 
souri (pp.  38-43)  prove  beyond  all  question  the  specific  value  of  both. 

There  is  a  Nephopteryx  vacciniella  Zeller  on  Vaccinium  uliginosum  in 
Europe,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  dropped  the  conventional  termina- 
tion in  the  name  of  our  species. 


THE  LARGER  WHEAT-STRAW  ISOSOMA. 

{Isosoma  grande  Riley.) 

Order  Hymenopteba;  Family  Ghalcidid^. 

[Plate  VII,  Figs.  2,  3 ;  and  Plate  VIII,  Figs.  3,  4.] 

While  the  phytophagic  habit  in  the  genus  Isosoma^  as  exemplified 
in  the  common  joint- worm,  has  of  late  years  been  fully  accepted  and 
considered  proved  in  this  country,  it  still  meets  with  objectors  in 
Europe,  who  maintain,  on  the  general  principle  of  unity  of  habit  in  the 
same  family,  that  it  must  be  parasitic.  While  we  felt  no  doubt  on  the 
subject  ourselves,  we  yet  deemed  it  desirable  to  get  such  absolute 
proof,  by  watching  the  oviposition  of  the  female  and  the  development, 
from  the  egg  on,  as  could  not  be  controverted,  and  would  leave  no  pos- 
sible room  for  any  further  question  in  the  matter.  We  therefore  par- 
ticularly instructed  one  of  our  field  agents,  Mr.  F.  M.  Webster,  to  care- 
fully make  the  necessary  field  observations,  and  it  will  be  seen  from 
his  report,  which  follows,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  so.  We  may 
here  mention  that  our  own  previous  observations  on  Isasatna  tritici^^  in 
which  we  have  examined  the  larvse  of  various  ages  invariably  feeding 
in  the  stalk  with  no  sign  of  other  insect  that  it  was  feeding  on,  were, 
in  our  judgment,  amply  sufficient  to  settle  the  question ;  but  Mr.  Web- 
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ster  has  bceu  able  to  witness  the  female  iu  the  act  of  ovii>o8itin|^,  and 
from  specimens  received  from  him  we  have  been  able  to  fully  verify  the 
conclusions  that  we  previously  came  to.  The  matter  is  of  uo  slight 
economic  importance,  as  already  shown  by  Harris,  Fitoh,  and  Walsh; 
ibr,  on  the  assumption  that  the  fi^enus  is  parasitic,  it  will  be  manifestly 
unwise  to  bum  the  stubble  in  which  many  of  the  larvse  hibernate,  or  to 
bum  the  straw  after  the  grain  has  been  harvested,  since  in  such  straw 
there  also  remain  a  large  number  of  hibernating  individuals.  If,  how- 
ever, as  it  is  now  abundantly  proved,  the  genus  is  phytophagic,  these 
measures  at  once  acquire  importance  as  means  of  averting  future 
injury. 

Mr.  Webster's  observations  have  been  made,  not  only  upon  iridci 
Eiley,  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  his  report,  also  upon  another  species  of 
larger  size.  This  we  have  recently  described  under  the  above  namiL  in 
the  December  (1884)  number  of  the  Bulletin  Brooklyn  Entcnnologioal 
Society  (Vol.  vll,  p.  Ill)  from  which  we  reproduce  the  desoription : 

IsosoMA  GRANDE  n.  sp. — /(enlace.— Length  of  body  4.2"»",  expanse  7.6""™.  An- 
tenufB  rather  more  slender  and  less  clayate  than  in  iritioi  and  bntlialf  the  length  of 
thorax.  Thorax  with  the  mesonotnm  slightly  more  ragnlose;  winga  larger  aadlMs 
hyaline  than  in  the  winged  specimens  of  triiicif  the  yeins  extending  to  cater  thihL  the 
Bubmarginal  nearly  fonr  times  as  long  as  marginal ;  legs  with  the  femora  lets  awMleii. 
Abdomen  not  eo  long  as  thorax,  stouter  than  in  iritiei,  ovate-acnminate,  apptoftehhig 
typical  JCvrytanui.  Less  hairy  than  /rifioi,  especially  abont  the  legs,  the  hairs  of  Mh 
domen  being  less  numerous,  less  regular,  and  shorter.  Coloration  mmilar  to  that  ef 
triiici,  but  brighter  and  more  highly  oentrasting,  the  pronotal  spot  larger  and  briffhtsf 
yellow,  the  p^icel  of  antennae  yellow  and  the  femora  with  a  d^niteiv  limiteawib- 
oval,  yeUowish  spot  below,  near  the  tip,  extending  two-fifths  the  length  of  ftmur  on 
front  pair,  smaUer  on  middle  pair  and  still  shorter  and  less  definite  on  poelerior  pair. 

Zarva.--Greeni8h-yeUow  in  color.  Average  length,  6™™ ;  otherwise  or  same  propor- 
tions and  structure  as  in  triiioi. 

Pupa, — ^Average  length  5°*°>.  Except  in  larger  size  and  ample  wing-pads  undia- 
tinguishable  from  that  of  tritici. 

Described  from  twenty-four  females,  reared  from  wheat-stems  in  June,  and  taken 
by  Mr.  F.  M.  Webster  at  La  Fayette,  lud.  *  *  *  Its  larger  size,  stouter  build, 
aside  from  the  other  characters  mentioned  readily  distiuf^sh  it,  however;  whUe 
from  hordei  Harris,  vitia  Saunders,  and  elymi  French,  it  is  still  more  readily  dia- 
tlnguished. 

The  figures  which  we  have  prepared  (Plate  VII.  Figs.' 2. 3;  and  Plate 
YIII,  Figs.  3j  4)  very  well  illustrate  the  mode  of  ovipoBitioiiy  and  the 
larval,  pupal,  and  adult  characters.  The  ovipositor  is  thrust  in  an  almost 
straight  line  through  the  wall  of  the  straw  and  reaches  to  the  heart  or 
pith,  without,  however,  penetrating  it.  The  length  of  the  inserted  parts 
generally  exceeds  1°^°*,  the  entire  length  of  the  ovipositor  being  about 

The  egg,  as  carefully  studied  in  females  that  were  ovipositiDg«  ia  of 
the  ordinary  ovoid  form,  but  characterized  by  a  pedicel  variable  in 
length  but  generally  twice  as  long  as  the  bulbous  or  ovoid  poartion. 
Its  apical  end  is  also  furnished  with  a  distinct  hook,  the  flinction  of 
which  is,  in  all  probability,  to  hold  it  in  the  plant  tissue  while  the  ovi- 
positor  is  being  withdrawn. 

It  may  be  here  stated  as  an  interesting  fact  that  of  the  specimens  so 
far  reared  both  of  tritici  and  grande  all  are  females,  and  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  dimorphic  relationship  between  these  two  forms  is  a  qoes* 
tion  which  future  observations  alone  can  decide.  The  probabilities 
are,  however,  that  there  is  no  connection  between  them;  for,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  represent  alternate  generations,  we  shoald  expect 
the  one  or  the  other  te  comprise  both  sexes. 
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SILK'OULTURE. 

Until  the  middle  of  July  of  this  year  the  work  and  correspondence 
relating  to  serioiculture  were  kept  up  by  the  ordinary  force  of  the  Bu- 
reau. In  response  to  applications,  silk-worm  eggs  were  sent  in  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  packages  to  some  two  hundr^  persons,  most  of  whom 
were  supplied  with  samples  of  six  different  races  for  comparison. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  very  few  of  these,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  the  general  result  of  their  experience  has  been. 

In  August,  1883,  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  a  fourth  edition  of 
our  Manual  of  Instruction  for  the  Production  of  Silk  (Special  Report  No. 
II  of  this  Depai  tment).  Of  the  one  thousand  copies  then  printed,  more 
than  nine  hundred  have  been  sent  out  in  answer  to  applications  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  in  the  distribution  of  literature,  silk- worm 
eggs,  &c.,  which  has  been  maintaineil  without  any  special  Congressional 
aid  heretofore,  can  this  year  be  more  easily  and  extensively  carried  on, 
owing  to  an  act  approved  June  5, 1884,  "for  the  encouragement  and  de- 
velopment of  the  culture  and  raising  of  raw  silk,"  which  appropriated 
1^15,000  for  this  purpose.  Under  this  act,  Mi*.  Philip  Walker  was  ap- 
pointed a  special  agent,  and  will,  with  tlie  necessary  clerical  force,  give 
his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Silk  Division  of  this  Bureau. 

The  operations  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  raw  silk  are  being 
studied  as  their  importance  demands,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  estab- 
lish a  small  experimental  filature  on  the  grounds  of  the  Department  in 
order  to  advance  the  study  of  this  subject. 

A  most  important  feature  in  the  successful  raising  of  silk-worms, 
and  one  which  experience  teaches  should  receive  the  attention  of  any 
Government  wishing  to  encourage  the  industry,  is  the  production  of 
healthy  eggs,  for  distribution  among  sericiculturists.  The  Mulberry 
Silk-worm  is  subject  to  two  diseases  which  at  different  times  have 
wrought  havoc  in  Europe  and  the  East.  These  are  the  p^brine  and 
the  fiacherie.  Tbey  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  minute  parasitic 
organisms,  the  nature  of  which  was,  for  several  years  prior  to  1870, 
thoroughly  studieil  by  the  French  savant,  Pasteur,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  While  he  has  found  no  means  of  curing 
these  diseases  once  they  have  appeared,  he  has  given  us  a  method  of 
preventing  their  passage  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  his  methods  are  satisfactory.  The  methods  set 
forth  by  him  and  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  production  of  healthy 
eggs  are  rigorously  observed  in  all  sericicultural  countries  of  Europe, 
although  the  eggs  bring  a  higher  price  as  the  result  of  the  great  care 
entailed  by  these  processes. 

Feeling  the  importance  of  distributing  only  such  eggs  as  are  known 
to  l>e  pure,  and  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  eggs  produced  in  America 
after  Pasteur's  processes,  the  eggs  for  distribution  the  coming  winter 
have  been  purchased  from  reliable  French  houses,  and  are  known  to  be 
of  good  stock. 

As  bearing  on  the  measures  taken  by  other  Governments  in  aid  of 
silk-culture,  a  report  made  to  his  chief  by  Mr.  Agostini,  secretary  to  the 
consul-general  at  Paris,  and  relating  to  the  French  experimental  sta- 
tions, will  prove  of  interest  in  this  connection,  and  is  reproduced  fiurther 
on. 

We  would  wish  again  to  call  your  attention  to  a  subject  to  which  we 
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referred  in  our  report  for  the  year  1878.    At  that  time,  referring  to  the 
lack  of  a  home  market  for  cocoons,  we  made  the  following  suggestion : 

"As  a  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  I  have  urged,  and  would  urge, 
that  Congress  give  to  this  Department  the  means  to  purchase,  er^ 
and  appoint  with  skilled  hands,  on  the  Department  grounds,  a  small 
filature  or  reeling  establishment.  In  such  an  establishment  reelen 
could  be  trained,  and  the  cocoons,  at  first  raised  from  eggs  distributed 
by  the  Department,  could  be  skillfully  reeled  and  disp^ed  of  to  our 
manufacturers.  A  market  would  thus  be  formed  for  the  cocoons  raised 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  guarantee  be  given  to  those  who 
choose  to  embark  in  silk-culture  that  their  time  would  not  be  thrown 
away.  All  industries  should  be  encouraged  in  their  infiEmcy }  and  Ibr 
the  first  few  years,  or  until  the  silk  industry  could  be  considered  well 
established,  the  cocoons  should  be  paid  for  at  the  European  market 
rate,  plus  the  cost  of  reeling.  *  ♦  •  This  last  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  premium  offered  by  the  Government  to  the  raisers,  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  industry  until  such  time  as  the  reeling  might  be  safely 
left  to  private  enterprise,  when  Government  encouragement  could  be 
withdrawn.'^ 

The  correspondence  of  the  Bureau  very  fully  shows  that,  once  a  home 
market  for  cocoons  has  been  established,  one  of  the  great  obstacles  now 
existing  to  success  in  silk-culture  will  have  been  removed. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  create  this  home  market,  and  that  is  tiie 
erection  of  filatures  for  turning  the  cocoon  into  raw  silk.  The  great 
obstacle  to  this,  the  high  price  of  labor,  will,  we  have  some  reason  to 
believe,  be  largely  removed  by  recent  improvements  in  the  automatic 
silk-reeling  machinery  invented  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Serrell,  jr.,  of  New  York, 
now  resident  in  the  south  of  France.  Eeferring  to  this  machinery,  Mr. 
Consul  Peixotto,  of  Lyons,  France,  wrote  to  the  Department  of  State, 
under  date  of  October,  1880,  as  follows : 

'^But  how  can  we  overcome  the  competition  of  Europe  and  Asia  with 
regard  to  labor  T  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  answer  this  question  here 
and  now. 

^<  In  the  month  of  June  last,  recommended  by  the  Department  of  State, 
which  under  the  present  administration  has  done  so  much  to  encour- 
age our  home  manufactures  and  develop  our  foreign  trade,  and  pro- 
vided with  letters  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  there  came  to 
Europe  a  young  American  engineer,  who,  before  leaving  home,  had 
already  given  much  time  and  study  to  the  subject,  and  who  since  has 
devoted  several  months  to  visiting  and  carefully  inspecting  the  princi- 
pal filatures  of  France  and  Italy.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Edwa^  W. 
Serrell,  jr.,  of  New  York,  believed  it  possible  to  invent  machinery  whiob, 
by  the  use  and  application  of  electricity j  would  not  only  overcome  exist- 
ing difiiculties,  produce  a  superior  quality  of  thread,  but  solve  at  the 
same  time  the  all-important  labor  question,  and  render  silk-reeling  in 
the  United  States  as  possible  and  profitable  as  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

"  It  affords  me  very  great  satisfaction  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  Mr. 
Serrell  has  at  length  been  successful,  and  that  very  shortly  this  foot  wiU 
be  abundantly  andincontestably  proven,  both  for  the  now  unhappy  and 
rapidly-declining  silk-reeling  industry  of  Europe,  as  well  as  for  the,ftom 
an  American  point  of  view,  still  more  important  and  valuable  iniereBt, 
the  successful  planting  of  silk  industry  in  the  United  States  in  all  its 
"^  led  stages  and  branches,  from  the  mulberry  ti-ee,  the  magnanerie  oz 
]  ching-house,  the  reeling-mill^  to  a  still  higher  perfection  than  what  we 
1      e  already  attained  in  the  fabrication  of  tissues.    What  the  cotton- 
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gill  bas  done  for  cotton,  which  with  us  ninety  years  ago  hardly  had  a 
commercial  value,  the  Berrell  invention  may  yet  do  for  silk,  and  the 
United  States  become  as  preeminent  for  the  latter  and  costlier  product 
as  for  the  former  and  cheaper  culture.'^ 

We  hail  tbe  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Peixotto  last  summer  at  Lyons, 
and  found  that  he  has-  yet  the  same  faith  in  the  Serrell  invention,  and 
the  present  favor  with  which  this  machine  is  regarded  by  the  ultra^con- 
servative  merchants  of  Lyons  would  seem  to  beiEtr  Mr.  Peixotto  out  in 
his  prophecy. 

Letters  are  constantly  being  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
urging  that  the  Gnovernment  use  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  assist  in 
some  way  the  creation  of  a  home  market. 

Some  private  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  filatures,  and  the 
most  successful  seems  to  be  that  of  Mr.  J.  Herberlin,  of  New  Orleans. 

Eeferring  to  his  work  for  this  year,  he  writes :  ^'  I  continue  with  great 
success  in  the  sericicultural  industry.  My  crop  of  cocoons  was  abundant. 
I  have  made  choice  grain,  of  which  I  keep  a  certain  quantity  to  dis- 
tribute. My  spinning-mill  is  in  operation  and  using  the  products  of 
1884.  I  persist  in  this  industry,  and  strive  to  spread  it,  as  it  promises 
a  great  increase  of  resources  to  the  United  States.  I  can  raise  on  the 
leaves  furnished  by  my  mulberry  plantation,  over  three  millions  of 
worms.  In  this,  its  second  year,  I  hatched  sixty  ounces  of  eggs,  and 
that  has  produced  5,117  pounds  of  cocoons*  and  every  year  I  can  do 
more.  •  •  •  I  employ  in  my  spinning-mill  nineteen  hands,  siid  dur- 
ing the  time  of  silk-worm  raising  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one-hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  persons." 


RUST  OF  THE  OBANQE. 

By  H.  Q.  Hubbard,  Special  AgenU 

[Plate  I ;  and  Plate  IX,  Fig.  5.] 

NATURE  OP  BUST. 

Discoloration  of  the  Fruit— The  brownish  discoloration  of  the  rind  of 
oranges,  familiarly  known  under  the  name  of  **ru8t,''  has,  since  the 
production  of  this  fruit  became  an  important  industry  in  Florida,  given 
great  concern  to  the  producers,  and  occasions  annually  serious  loss  by 
afl'ecting  injuriously  the  salableness  of  the  fruit.  In  appearance  the 
rust  varies  from  a  light  or  dark-brown  stain  beneath  the  cuticle,  to  a 
rough  incrustation  resembling  an  exudation  of  resinous  gum  upon  the 
surface.  In  the  former  case  the  golden  color  of  the  ripe  orange  is  more 
or  less  obscured,  and  in  the  latter  entirely  destroyed  by  the  discolor- 
ation. When  entirely  coated  with  rust  the  surface  becomes  finely  chap- 
l)ed  and  roughened,  giving  to  the  unripe  fruit  a  likeness  to  russet  ap- 
ples. 

The  season  during  which  rust  makes  its  appearance  includes  nearly 
the  entire  perioil  of  growth  of  the  fruit,  beginning  in  early  summer, 
when  the  fruit  has  attaineil  less  than  one-third  its  full  size,  and  contin- 
uing late  into  autumn.  Its  most  rapid  increase  is,  however,  in  August 
and  September,  as  the  orange  approaches  maturity.  Barely  is  there 
any  real  increase  after  the  rind  begins  to  ripen,  although  the  discolor- 
ation usually  attracts  attention  just  at  this  time,  and  frequently  occa* 
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sioiiR  unnecessary  alarm.  Ou  the  contrary,  there  is  always  a  i)ercep- 
tible  brigbtening  as  the  fruit  attains  its  full  color,  and  oranges  slightly 
affected,  or  affected  very  early  in  the  season,  when  fully  ripe  show  but 
little  trace  of  rust. 

Is  Rust  a  Fungus^  or  an  Exxidation  of  Gum  f — The  term  "  rust  ^  is  very 
indefinitely  applied  to  a  fjreat  variety  of  plant  diseases,  some  of  which 
are  clearly  due  to  the  presence  of  fungi,  and  others  are  considered  path- 
ological conditions  of  the  plant,  attributable  to,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
known or  conjectural  conditions  of  soil  or  climate. 

A  good  example  of  the  first  class  is  found  in  the  common  and  very 
destructive  rust  of  the  flg.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine with  a  good  glass  the  brown  discoloration  upon  the  surface  of 
the  leaves,  may  easily  detect  the  sacks,  or  asci,  of  the  fungus,  filled  to 
bursting  with  the  spores,  or  pouring  them  out  upon  the  surfed. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  is  seen  uix)n  the  leaves  or  rusted  fhiit  of  the 
orange.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the  fruit-rind  reveals  no  forms 
of  fhngus,  but  shows  the  oil-cells  to  be  more  or  less  completely  emptied 
of  their  contents,  and  the  outer  layers,  the  epithelial  cells,  clogged  with 
brownish  resin,  or  entirely  broken  up  and  divided  by  fissures,  which 
permit  evaporation  of  the  fluids  ftt)m  the  underlying  cells.  The  rind  of 
rusted  fi^uit,  therefore,  shrinks  and  toughens,  and  loses  by  evapora- 
tion or  oxidation  the  greater  part  of  its  essential  oil. 

THE  ORIGIN  OP  RUST. 

Reasons  for  considering  it  the  ^Vorlc  of  a  Mite. — If  we  examine  critically 
with  a  hand  lens  of  considerable  magnifying  power  the  surface  of  a 
rusted  orange,  we  will  find  here  and  there  in  the  depressions,  groups  of 
minute  white  filaments  adhering  closely  to  the  rind.  Carefully  trans- 
ferring one  of  these  filaments  to  the  stage  of  a  compound  microscope, 
and  applying  a  power  of  several  hundred  diameters,  the  character  of 
the  object  is  clearly  shown.    It  is  the  cast  skin  of  an  insect. 

If  the  examination  chance  to  be  made  in  winter,  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  the  number  of  these  exuviae  will  not  be  strikingly  great.  But  if 
made  in  autumn  or  late  summer,  the  surface  of  every  orange  showing 
rust  will  be  found  thickly  sprinkled  with  them,  and  we  shall  be  forc^  to 
conclude  that  we  have  before  us  the  relics  of  a  numerous  colony,  which 
at  some  former  period  infested  the  fruit. 

Extending  the  examination  to  fruit  that  as  yet  shows  no  indication 
of  rust,  we  will,  if  the  season  is  not  too  far  advanced,  obtain  abundant 
confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  and  find  these  colonies  in  the  full  tide 
of  their  existence.  The  former  occupants  of  the  cast  skins  prove  to  be 
elongate  mites,  of  honey-yellow  color,  too  minute  to  be  seen  as  indi- 
vidimls  with  the  unassisted  eye,  but  visible  in  the  aggregate  as  a  fine 
golden  dust  upon  the  surface  of  the  fruit. 

TJie  Mite  on  the  Leaves, — ^Having  tracked  the  mite  by  means  of  its 
tell-tale  exuviae,  and  detected  it  at  work  upon  the  fruit,  if  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  leaves  it  needs  no  prolonged  search  to  discover  it  here 
also,  and  in  even  greater  abundance.  In  fact,  it  is  evidently  upon  the 
leaves  that  the  mites  exist  and  propagate  throughout  the  year;  for  not 
only  are  they  found  upon  fruiting  trees,  but  upon  idants  of  all  ages,  in 
the  nursery  as  well  as  in  the  grove. 

Nothing  resembling  the  rust  of  the  fruit  follows  their  attacks  upon 
the  leaves.  Each  puncture  of  the  mites  gives  rise  to  a  minute  pimple 
or  elevation,  until  the  surface  of  the  leaf  becomes  finely  corrugated, 
1    es  its  gloss,  and  assumes  a  corroded  and  dusty  appearance. 
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This  taruished  appearance  of  the  foliage  is  very  characteristio,  aud 
remains,  a  permanent  indication^  of  their  depredations,  after  the  mites 
themselves  have  disappeare<l. 

First  appearance  of  Mites  on  the  Fruit. — From  the  time  when  the 
cellular  strnctare  of  the  rind  has  completely  developed,  and  the  oil-cellfi 
have  begun  to  fill,  until  the  fruit  is  far  advanced  in  the  process  of 
ripening ;  in  other  words,  from  early  spring  until  late  in  autumn,  it  is 
liable  to  attacks  of  the  mites,  but  it  is  in  the  intermediate  i)eriod  of  its 
growth  that  the  fruit  offers  conditions  most  favorable  to  their  increase. 

Attacks  of  the  Mite  altcof^  followed  hy  Bust. — ^The  evidence  that  rust 
follows  as  a  sequence  upon  the  depredations  of  this  mite  is  circumstan- 
tial rather  than  direct,  but  it  is  also  cumulative.  Oranges  marked  and 
kept  under  observation,  but  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  tree,  have  in 
all  cases  rusted  after  being  overrun  by  the  mites.  Those  upon  which 
no  mites  made  their  appearance  remained  bright  to  maturity. 

A  very  large  number  of  observations  show  a  close  connection  between 
the  occurrence  of  mites  upon  the  foliage  and  rust  on  the  fruit,  so  that  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  rule,  when  the  foliage  of  a  tree  retains  its  gloss,  the 
fniit  also  will  be  bright,  and,  conversely,  when  the  condition  of  the 
leaves  indicates  the  presence  of  mites  in  great  numbers,  the  fruit  will 
be  discolored. 

This  is  found  to  be  true,  not  only  of  the  entire  tree,  but  of  restricted 
portions.  Thus  the  upper,  the  lower  branches,  or  one  side  of  an  orange 
tree  may  produce  rusty  fruit  while  that  on  the  other  parts  of  tiie  tree 
remains  bright.  In  such  oases  there  will  always  be  a  marked  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  foliage  upon  the  two  portions,  and  the  leaves 
surrounding  the  affected  fr*uit  will  indicate  more  or  less  clearly  the 
work  of  the  mites. 

Other  and  perhaps  more  conclusive  reasons  for  considering  the  mite 
responsible  for  rust  will  be  better  understood  when  the  habits  of  the 
mite  itself  have  been  considered. 

Interval  between  the  JHsappearence  of  the  Mites  and  the  Appearance  of 
Rust — ^As  has  been  already  indicated,  the  mites  do  not  permanently 
infest  either  the  surface  of  the  leaf  or  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  but  wcmder 
off  to  fresh  feeding-ground  when,  through  their  combined  attacks,  aJl 
the  accessible  oil-cells  have  been  emptied  of  their  contents,  or  the  tissues 
have  been  too  much  hardened  by  advancing  maturity  to  be  easily  pene- 
trated by  their  beaks. 

The  effects  of  their  punctures  upon  the  cellular  structure  of  the  plant, 
however,  continue  after  their  dei>arture,  and  upon  the  fruit,  rust  de- 
velops with  a  varying  interval,  depending  possibly  upon  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  air.  Usually  the  discoloration  is  very  apparent  after 
the  lapse  of  a  week,  and  the  rind  continues  to  harden  ind^nitely,  or  as 
long  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

THE  RUST  MITE. 

Descriptioti.^The  so-called  rust  insect  (Plate  IX^  Fig.  0,  a  b)  is  a  four- 
legged  mite,  honey -yellow  in  color,  and  about  three  times  as  long  as  broad. 
The  body  is  cylindrical,  widest  near  the  anterior  extremity,  and  tapers 
behind,  terminating  in  two  small  lobes,  which  assist  the  ammal  in  crawl- 
ing and  enable  it  to  cling  firmly  to  the  surface  upon  which  it  rests. 
The  front  is  prolonged  in  a  conical  protuberance,  which  appears  to  be 
composed  of  two  closely-appUed  lobes.  The  upper  surfiace  at  its  widest 
part  is  marked  on  each  side  with  shallow  depressions,  which  are  faintly 
prolonged  on  the  sides  and  reach  nearly  to  the  terminal  lobes.    The 
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abdomen  consists  of  about  thirty  segments.  The  beak,  a  short,  curved 
tube,  is  usually  retracted  between  the  organs  of  the  mouth.  The  latter 
form  a  tnincated  cone,  concealed  from  above  by  the  projection  of  tiie 
front,  and  difficult  to  resolve  into  its  component  parts.  Under  high 
powers  it  can  be  seen  to  cousist  of  at  least  two  thick  lobes,  which  in  l£e 
living  mite  have  a  reciprocal  forward  and  baek  movement. 

The  two  pairs  of  legs  are  placed  close  together,  at  or  very  near  the 
anterior  extremity,  and  project  forwards.  They  are  foar-jointed4  and 
terminate  in  a  curved  spine,  with  opposing  bristles.  (Plate  IX,  Mg. 
5,  c.)  The  intermediate  joints  bear  one  or  two  very  long,  curved  bristJes. 
Several  fine  bristle-hairs,  arising  from  the  under  surface  of  the  body, 
curve  upwards  at  the  sides,  and  two  very  long  bristles  at  the  candal  ex- 
tremity ,curving  downwards,  are  trailed  after  the  mite  as  it  crawls. 

The  length  of  the  adult  mite  is  0.14°*™  (to^tt  inch).  The  young  do  not 
differ  essentially  in  structure  from  the  adult  mites,  but  are  thick  and 
short,  almost  cordiform,  and  the  legs  are  very  short. 

The  eggs,  which  are  deposited  singly  or  in  little  clusters  upon  the 
surface  of  the  leaves,  are  spherical,  transparent,  with  a  yellow  tinge. 
Their  diameter  is  more  than  half  that  of  the  mite  at  its  widest  part,  and 
they  probably  increase  in  size  by  the  absorption  of  moisture  after  tliey 
are  laid,  otherwise  the  body  of  the  mite  could  not  contain  more  than 
three  or  four  fully-developed  ova.  The  embryo  is  curved  within  tiie 
©ggi  its  head  slightly  overlapping  the  tail.    (Plate  IX,  Pig.  5,  d.) 

Life-history. — In  hot  weather  the  eggs  hatch  in  four  or  Ave  days,  but 
in  winter  their  development  is  more  or  less  retarded  by  cold,  although 
it  is  not  entirely  arrested  even  by  frost,  and  the  duration  of  the  egg 
period  seldom  exceeds  two  weeks. 

The  young  mites  are  bright,  translucent  yellow  in  color.  Within  a 
week  or  ten  days  they  undergo  a  metamorphosis  or  molt,  during  which 
the  animal  remains  dormant  for  about  forty-eight  hours.  Witii  its  legs, 
which  are  placed  close  together,  and  stretched  out  in  line  witii  me 
body,  and  with  its  two-lobed  anal  proleg,  it  clings  closely  to  the  surface 
of  the  leaf.  The  form  becomes  more  elongate  and  spindle-8hax>ed.  The 
body  of  the  transforming  mite  separates  from  the  old  skin,  which  be- 
comes pellucid  and  empty  at  the  extremities,  and  finally  splits  longi- 
tudinally,  releasing  the  renovated  mite.  The  rejected  peiticle  is  lift 
firmly  adhering  to  the  surface  on  which  it  rests,  but  is  in  time  removed 
by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  much  sooner  from  the  leaves  than 
from  the  rind  of  fruit. 

The  adult  mite  is  slightly  darker  than  the  young  in  color,  and  be- 
comes more  opaque  as  it  grows  older.  No  sexual  differences  have  been 
distinguished,  nor  has  the  act  of  coupling  been  observed. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  confining  the  mites  without  interfering  with 
the  conditions  necessary  to  their  existence,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
determine  the  duration  of  their  lives.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  conclude 
that  they  live  several  weeks  after  reaching  the  adult  stage.  The  num* 
ber  of  eggs  deposited  is  also  uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  not  abnormal, 
and  the  enormous  populousness  of  their  colonies  must  be  attributed  to 
rapid  development,  and  comparative  immunity  from  enemies  and  para- 
sites, rather  than  to  excessive  fecundity. 

Food. — This  evidently  consists  of  the  essential  oil  which  abounds  in 
all  succulent  parts  of  the  orange  and  its  congeners,  and  which  the  mites 
obtain  by  penetrating  with  their  sucking  l^ks  the  cells  that  lie  im- 
mediately beneath  the  epidermis.  That  they  do  not  feed  ui>on  the  ohlo- 
rophyl,  is  shown  by  the  color  of  their  intestinal  contents,  which  has  no 
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tinge  of  green,  but  a  clear  yellow,  unmistakably  indicating  the  source 
from  which  it  came. 

Wandering  HcMts. — While  engaged  in  feeding,  the  mites  remain  qui- 
escent for  a  length  of  time  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 
They  then  move  on  a  short  distance  and  again  become  motionless.  If 
disturbed  they  have  a  habit  of  erecting  themselves  upon  the  leaf,  cling- 
ing to  its  surface  only  by  the  anal  proleg. 

When  dissatisfied  with  their  surroundings,  or  when  food  becomes 
scarce,  they  wander  restlessly  about-,  and  undoubtedly  travel  to  consid- 
erable distances.  Their  rate  of  progress  on  a  smooth  surface  is  quite 
rapid,  and  amounts  to  10  or  12  feet  per  hour.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising to  find  them  changing  their  position  frequently;  disappearing 
suddenly  from  one  portion  of  a  tree,  and  appearing  as  suddenly  in  great 
numbers  ux>on  another  and  distant  part  of  the  same  tree. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  mites  show  any  concert  of  action 
in  moving  their  colonies,  or  that  they  are  in  any  other  sense  gregarious 
than  that  they  are  usually  found  very  thickly  scattered  over  those  parts 
of  an  infested  plant  which  offer  favorable  conditions  for  their  support. 
Thus  the  new  growth  of  many  orange  trees  becomes  occupied  or  in- 
fested by  them  as  rapidly  as  the  leaves  fully  mature,  and  tiie  number 
ui)on  a  single  leaf  may  be  estimated  by  many  thousands. 

Numerical  abundance. — ^The  following  examination  made  in  January 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  brood  during  the  coldest  part  of 
the  Florida  winter. 

From  a  large  number  of  leaves  of  late  autumn  growth,  one  was  se- 
lected, which  showed  an  even  distribution  of  mites  upon  its  surface. 
An  area  of  one  square  inch  was  accurately  marked  out  with  a  needle, 
and  subdivided  into  sixteen  equal  squares.  The  number  of  mites  and 
their  eggs  upon  four  of  the  small  squares,  taken  at  random,  was  counted, 
and  found  to  aggregate  1,142.*  This  gives  for  the  square  inch  under 
observation  4,568  mites.  The  leaf  was  then  cut  into  squares  and  tri- 
angles, and  was  found  to  cover  15  square  inches  upon  a  sheet  of  paper. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  experiment^.!  square  inch  gives  a  fair 
average,  the  number  of  mites  upon  the  upper  surface  of  this  leaf  was 
68,520.  Certain  portions,  not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  the  whole,  were 
however  more  or  less  thinly  populated.  Deducting,  therefore,  27  i)er 
cent,  from  the  above,  we  have  50,020  mites,  the  approximate  popula- 
tion of  the  upper  surface.  The  under  side  of  the  leaf  was  less  thickly 
infested,  but  the  number  of  mites  may  be  estimated  as  one-half  that  of 
the  upper  face,  or  25,000.  Thus  the  number  of  mites  and  their  eggs, 
upon  a  single  leaf,  is  found  to  reach  even  in  mid-winter  the  enormous 
sum  of  75,000. 

In  early  summer,  when  the  breeding  is  active,  these  estimates  will  be 
greatly  exceeded.  At  times  an  orange  tree  may  be  so  completely  in- 
fested with  the  mites  that,  of  its  thousands  of  leaves,  very  few  can  be 
found  free  from  their  presence.  K  then,  we  attempt  to  calculate  the 
number  that  may  exist  contemporaneously  upon  a  bearing  tree,  we  fincl 
it  represented,  not  by  millions  but  by  billions,  and  the  figures  obtained 
convey  no  definite  impre^isions  to  the  mind. 

Preference  shown  for  half  Shade. — An  examination  made  on  a  bright, 
sunn  J  day  shows  that,  while  the  mites  cannot  long  endure  the  direct 
light^andheat  of  the  sun,  they  also  avoid  dark  shade.  At  midday  they 
are  more  abundant  upon  the  under  side  of  exposed  leaves,  and  although 

*  The  number  of  eggs  exceeded  that  of  the  mites,  a  phenomenon  not  often  obfierved, 
and  which  may  be  attributed  to  unnsnaHy  cold  and  unfavorable  weather  at  the  time 
of  the  examination  and  for  several  weeks  previous. 
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tbey  at  all  times  show  a  marked  preference  for  light,  they  desert  those 
I)arts  of  leaf  or  fruit  upon  which  it  falls  brightest.  On  a  leaf  XMurtially 
expoi<ed  to  the  sun,  the  mites  congregate  near  one  edge  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  aiternoou  cross  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  sorfaoe,  fol- 
lowing  the  shifting  shade  which,  by  reason  of  its  curvature,  the  edges 
of  the  leaf  throw  vipou  one  side  or  the  other. 

Kings  of  Rust  on  Fruit. — On  the  fruit,  this  preference  of  the  mites  for 
half  shade,  causes  a  ])henomeuon  which  will  be  recognized  as  veiy  oom- 
mou  on  rusty  oranges.  This  is  the  occurrence  of  rust  in  a  well-defined 
ring  obliquely  encircling  the  orange,  as  the  ecliptic  does  the  earth.  The 
rust  ring  is  seen  most  plainly  on  fruit  from  the  upper  portion  and  south 
side  of  a  tree  when  it  stands  with  others  in  a  grove,  and  will  be  foond 
to  mark  the  band  of  half  shade,  between  the  portion  of  the  onmge  most 
directly  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  and  that  in  densest  shadow.  The 
surface  covered  by  this  penumbra  baud  is  precisely  that  upon  which 
the  mites  gather  most  thickly  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Here  their 
attack  upon  the  rind  will  be  most  severe  and  its  after  effects  most 
noticeable.    (Plate  I.) 

There  is  also  observable  iu  rusted  fruit  a  marked  difference  in  the 
amount  of  discoloration  upou  the  opposite  sides.  Even  where  no 
plainly-marked  ring  is  visible,  the  side  of  the  fruit  which,  upon  the 
tree,  was  turned  towards  the  sun.  frequently  presents  a  bright  spot, 
and  the  opposite  side  an  area  of  lighter  bronze,  with  less  sharply  de- 
fined boundaries. 

These  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  observed  habits  of  the  mites, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  strongest  evidence  showing  a  connection  be- 
tween rust  and  their  attacks  upon  the  fruit. 

Influence  of  Weather. — ^It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  eggs,  although  retarded,  does  not  cease  in  cold  weathcTi  and 
that  the  breeding  continues  throughout  the  year.  Frost,  which  is  some- 
times severe  enough  to  kill  the  adult  mites,  does  no  injury  to  the  eggs, 
and  the  severity  of  a  winter  has  little  if  any  effect  upon  the  prevalence 
of  the  mites  during  the  following  summer.  In  droughts,  however,  there 
is  some  evidence  that  man^  of  the  eggs  dry  up  and  are  exterminated. 
The  extremely  dry  seasons  of  1881  and  1882  have  been  followed  in  the 
winter  of  1882~'83  by  the  brightest  crop  of  fruit  that  has  been  known 
for  several  years. 

Agencies  which  assist  in  the  Distribution  of  tlie  Mites. — ^The  activity  of 
the  mites  and  their  readiness  to  climb  upon  anything  they  meet  in  their 
path,  renders  it  evident  that  any  living  creature  which  passes  ftom  one 
tree  to  another  is  comi)eteut  to  transport  the  mites  with  it.  The  tail 
feathers  of  birds  must  sweep  thousands  from  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
and  spread  them  from  tree  to  tree  or  from  grove  to  grove. 

So  readily  do  thoy  relinquish  their  hold  when  brought  into  contact 
with  a  moving  body,  that  the  point  of  a  needle  swept  across  the  surface 
of  an  infested  leaf  will  usually  be  found  to  have  several  mites  adher* 
ingto  it. 

The  same  agencies  which  assist  in  the  spread  of  scale-insects  un- 
doubtedly serve  to  scatter  the  mites.  Not  only  do  they  climb  readily 
along  the  web  of  spiders,  but  they  may  frequently  be  seen  ui)on  tiie 
bodies  of  the  spiders  themselves,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  disturbed 
by  the  restless  movements  of  their  little  attendants.  * 

The  wandering  habit  of  spiders  is  wdl  known.  Their  method  of 
bridging  great  distances  by  casting  out  hundreds  of  feet  of  silken  line, 
to  be  wafted  by  the  winds  and  caught  in  distant  trees,  has  often  been 
noted.    There  is  little  doubt  that  of  all  other  modes  of  disaeminationi 
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both  of  scale-iusect  aud  rast-mite,  that  of  tran8)x>rtation  by  spiders  18 
tiie  most  important,  the  most  coustaut,  aud  regular.  The  spiders  bear 
with  them  u])on  their  hairy  bodies  the  youog  bark-lice  and  the  adult 
mites,  conveying  them  in  their  own  migrations  to  distant  points,  and  colo- 
nizing them  under  their  protecting  web  whenever  they  chance  to  se- 
lect the  leaves  of  a  citrous  plant  as  their  resting  place. 

And  here  is  found  the  solution  of  that  puzzling  influence  of  the  wind 
so  often  remarked  in  the  case  of  scale-insects,  and  which  has  led  many 
to  believe  that  they  are  disseminated  directly  by  this  agency,  and 
therefore  spread  most  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  currents. 

Spiders  of  the  web-making  kinds  are  necessarily  dependent  upon  the 
wind  in  making  long  voyages.  The  warm  southeasterly  winds  of  sprinii^ 
excite  in  them  the  migratory  instinct,  and  at  a  time  when  the  orange- 
trees  are  swarming  with  the  quickened  life  of  scale  and  mite^  from  a 
thousand  projecting  points  of  branch  or  leaf,  the  spiders  are  sendittg 
out  their  lines  of  rapid  transit,  aud  are  bearing  with  them  ^^on  the 
wings  of  the  wind''  the  seeds  of  mischief  to  the  orange-grower. 

RAVAGES  OP  THE  RUST-HITE. 

Tlie  Mite  Jcnoton  only  upon  Plants  of  the  Citrus  Family. — The  Bust-mite 
attacks  indiscriminately  the  various  species  of  Citrus  in  common  culti- 
vation, but  has  not  been  observed  to  feed  upon  plants  of  anj^r  other  ge- 
nus. It  is  found  upon  the  Lime,  Lemon/ Citron,  Shaddock,  Bigarde,  and 
Tangerine,  and  none  of  the  varieties  or  the  Orange  are  known  to  be  in 
any  degree  exempt. 

Upon  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  all  these  species  of  Citrus,  the  effects  of 
its  attack  are  essentially  the  same,  although  the  rust  is  most  notice- 
able on  the  sweet  and  bitter  Orange. 

Effect  of  Attacks  upon  the  Folia^je. — ^Like  certain  internal  animal  para- 
sites, which  feed  only  upon  the  fat  of  their  hosts,  and  do  not  touch  its 
vital  organs,  the  mite  does  not  destroy  the  vital  functions  of  the  leaf. 
The  chlorophyl  is  untouched,  and  the  plant  is  robbed  of  a  portion  only 
of  its  essential  oil.  The  leaves  never  drop,  no  matter  how  severely  at- 
tacked, but  there  is  loss  of  vitality,  and  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 
checked.  This  is  especially  noticed  in  young  trees,  which  are  frequently 
overrun  by  the  pest  in  early  summer,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  make  little  progress. 

The  foliage  of  affected  trees  wears  a  dry,  dusty  appearance,  and  loses 
color.  The  leaves  are  without  gloss,  and  become  slightly  warped,  as  in 
droughts. 

Rusted  Fruit. — If  severely  attacked  by  rust  before  it  has  completed 
its  growth,  the  orange  does  not  attain  its  full  size.  Very  rusty  fruit  is 
always  small.  Its  quality  is,  however,  improved  rather  than  deterio- 
rated. The  toughened  rind  preserves  it  from  ii\jury  and  decay,  prevents 
evaporation  from  within,  and  carries  the » ripening  process  to  a  higher 
l)oint. 

Husty  oranges  can  be  shipped  without  loss  to  great  distances.  They 
keep  longer,  both  on  and  off  the  tree,  and  when  they  reach  the  North- 
ern markets  are  superior  to  the  bright  fruit  in  flavor.  Consumers  not 
being  aware  of  this  fact,  however,  prefer  the  latter,  and  the  reduc€Ml 
price  of  the  bronzed  fruit  more  than  offsets  to  the  producer  its  superior 
keeping  and  shipping  qualities. 

Introduction  and  Spread  of  the  Mite. — Of  the  origin  of  the  Bust-mite, 
whether  native  or  introduced,  we  as  yet  know  nothing.  As  fer  as 
has  been  observed,  it  is  not  found  upon  the  wild  orange  trees  in  Flbr- 
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ida,  althoagh  it  attacks  them  indiscrimiDately  with  others  of  the  Citras 
family,  when  transplanted  to  open  ground,  and  it  may  exist  upon  them 
in  small  numbers  in  their  native  swamps. 

It  is  said  that  a  few  years  ago  rust  was  entirely  unknown,  bat  the 
orai^e  industry  in  this  State  is  of  such  recent  growth  that  attention  has 
not  long  been  directed  to  this  matter.  When  but  little  fruit  was  pro- 
duced, occasional  discolorations  of  the  rind  would  naturally  pass  an- 
notic(^. 

Periods  of  Increase, — As  is  the  case  with  most  iu  vasions  of  insects,  the 
pest-,  although  increasing  rapidly  for  a  time,  is  likely  to  reach  a  maxi- 
mum in  a  few  years  and  afterward  decline.  This  has  been  the  expe- 
rience in  former  years  with  scale-insect,  and  is  attributable  to  compar- 
ative immunity  from  enemies  and  parasites  at  the  outset.  As  the  num- 
ber of  their  enemies  increases,  that  of  the  destroyers  diminishes,  until  in 
time  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached,  which  is  only  disturbed  tempo- 
rarily by  l^e  changing  conditions  of  climate,  or  other  and  obscure 
causes. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Eust-mite  has  reached  or  is  already  past 
the  period  of  maximum  destructiveness,  and  that  succeeding  years  will 
witness  its  subsidence.  Th^  mite  has  at  present  few  enemies,  and  of 
these  the  most  important  are  unfortunately  not  abundant.  They  give 
promise,  however,  of  greater  eflSciency  in  future,  as  they  belong  to 
families  many  of  whose  members  are  as  prolific  as  the  Bust-mite  itself. 

Geographical  Distribution, — Eust  appears  to  be  known  upon  the  orange 
only  in  Florida.  Within  the  limits  of  the  State,  however,  its  presenoe 
is  universal.  Ko  section,  whatever  claims  may  be  made  to  the  contrary, 
is  exempt. 

REMEDIES. 

Influence  of  Soil  and  Methods  of  Cultivation. — The  effect  upon  the 
prevalence  of  rust  of  various  systems  of  culttvation  and  of  applications 
to  the  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  its  nature  or  supplying  assumed 
deficiencies  in  its  composition,  has  been  the  subject  of  endless  discus- 
sion, and  of  experiments  afibrding  negative  or  conflicting  results,  which 
cannot  profitably  be  reviewed  here. 

Suffice  it  to  say^  no  method  of  combating  rust  by  special  treatment  of 
the  soil,  or  other  indirect  action  through  the  plant,  has  been  proven 
efi'ective.  By  forcing  with  fertilizers  or  high  cultivation,  no  improve* 
ment  is  effected  in  the  color  of  the  fruit.  This  depends,  not  upon  the 
condition  of  the  tree,  but  rather  upon  the  number  of  the  mites,  which 
is,  in  fact  increased  by  an  abundant  supply  of  new  growth  and  a  con- 
stant succession  of  fresh  and  vigorous  leaves. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  an  established  fact  that  the  fruit  is  less 
liable  to  rust  upon  low  than  upon  high  lands.  Oroves  planted  upon 
moist,  rich  hammock  or  clay  soils  produce,  as  a  rule,  brighter  firuit 
than  those  upon  high,  sandy  pine  lands. 

This  result  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  abundance  of  moisture  in 
low  ground;  but  it  may  be  more  directly  due  to  the  denser  shade 
afforded  by  a  more  vigorous  foliage  and  reduced  radiation  from  a  darker 
soil.  In  the  native  wild  groves,  which  are  always  densely  shaded  by 
forest,  neither  rust  nor  mites  are  found,  and  the  same  immuni^  is 
enjoyed  by  cultivated  trees  planted  in  similar  situations. 

Preventive  Measures. — It  is  not  at  present  possible  to  suggest  any 
preventive  measures  that  can  be  universally  adopted,  nor  are  preoau* 
tions  likely  to  avail  much  against  an  enemy  which  already  exists,  even 
if  it  does  not  always  make  its  presence  known,  in  almost  every  grove 
and  nursery  in  the  State. 
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Those  who  advocate  forest  culture  for  the  orauge  may  justly  claim 
for  it  the  advantage  of  afifording  comparative  immunity  from  rust ;  but 
a  discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  and  other  systems  of  cul> 
tivation  must  be  left  to  the  horticulturist. 

It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  suggest  that  where  isolation  i3  prac- 
ticable, much  can  be  accomplished  towards  the  exclusion  of  such  pests 
as  the  Bust-mite  and  the  scale-insect  by  properly  arranged  natural 
screens.  Narrow  belts  of  original  forest,  with  its  undergrowth,  may 
be  left,  ^t  least  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  grove,  or,  on  high  land,  the 
tall  pines  may  be  supplemented  by  hedge-rows  of  the  native  holly,  the 
jujube,  or  other  evergreen  shrubs,  which  thrive  upon  uplands  in  the 
South. 

Such  wind-bre£di:s  not  only  protect  the  bearing  trees  and  fruit  from 
the  whipping  action  of  southeasterly  gales,  but  afford  the  best  and  only 
hindxan^  to  the  spread  of  mites  and  bark-lice,  prohibiting  their  direct 
importation  upon  spiders  and  other  insects,  through  whose  aid  they  are 
disseminated. 

Application  of  Insecticides, — As  the  Eust-mite  lives  exposed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  plant,  neither  inhabiting  a  gall,  nor  making  any  protec- 
tive covering  for  itself  or  young,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  reach  it 
with  insecticides  thoroughly  applied.  The  adult  mites  are  very  deli- 
cate, and  readily  succumb  to  applications  of  moderate  strength,  but  the 
oggs  possess  much  greater  vitality,  and  require  for  their  destruction, 
solutions  of  great  penetrating  XK)wer.  The  immature  mites,  while  un- 
dergoing their  transformations,  are  also  difficult  to  kill,  and  appear  to  be 
specially  protected  by  the  old  skin,  within  which  their  changes  take  place. 

These  three  stages,  the  adult,  the  molting  young,  and  the  egg^  exist 
simultaneously  at^  seasons  of  the  year.  The  development  of  the  mite 
has  been  shown  to  be  very  rapid.  The  eggs  hatch  in  four  or  live  days, 
the  time  extending  rarely,  in  winter,  U>  two  weeks.  Molting  takes 
place  in  seven  to  ten  days,  and  lasts  two  days.  Eggs  are  probably  laid 
in  a  few  days  after  the  molt. 

In  applying  remedies,  it  follows  from  these  data  that  if  the  njites 
alone  are  killed,  and  their  eggs  left  alive,  voung  mites  reappear  imme- 
diately, adults  are  found  in  ten  or  twelve  clays,  and  fresh  eggs  are  de- 
posited within  two  weeks.  If  the  molting  mites  are  also  left  alive, 
very  little  good  can  be  accomplished,  as  afresh  crop  of  adult  mites  and 
eggs  will  be  produced  in  two  or  three  days. 

In  combating  Kust-niite  the  difficulty  in  killing  the  eggs  compels  us 
to  adopt  one  of  two  alternatives.  We  must  either  use  powerful  insecti- 
cides, in  solutions  even  stronger  than  are  required  for  scale-insects,  or 
else  make  several  applications,  at  short  intervals,  of  washes  competent 
to  kill  the  mites  only.  In  this  way  the  trees  may  be  freed  of  mites,  by 
killing  the  young  as  they  hatch,  and  not  allowing  any  to  reach  the 
adult  stage  and  produce  a  fresh  crop  of  eggs. 

The  following  substances  have  been  tried  and  their  effects  noted  upon 
the  mites  and  their  eggs : 

Whale-oil  Soap. — ^The  action  of  this  substance  upon  the  mites  is  pecul- 
iar. A  trace  of  it  in  solution  causes  them  to  relinquish  at  once  their 
hold  upon  the  leaf.  All  other  liquids  that  have  been  tried,  even  if  they 
kill  the  mites,  increase  the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  its  sur- 
face. All  the  free*  mites  are  at  once  removed  from  leaves  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  1  pound  to  100  gallons  of  water.  •  Stronger  solutions  are, 
however,  required  to  kill  them  or  tiieir  eggs  and  the  dormant  (molting) 
young. 

•This  teiiii  Indades  adnlts  aud  young  uot  dormant,  or  undergoing  transformation. 
24  ^_r<ti 
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The  following  experiments  made  in  the  labora^iy  npon  iofeated 
leaves,  show  the  action  of  solutions  of  various  strength.  In  order  to 
retain  the  mites  upon  the  leaves,  the  liquids  were  beaten  into  foaiu, 
which  was  spread  evenly  upon  both  surfaces,  care  being  taken  to  wet 
every  part  of  the  leaf. 

(1.)  Solution:  1  pound  to  100  gallons.  Free  mites  washed  from  the 
leaf  with  spray  and  collected  npon  blotting  paper,  began  to  crawl  away 
as  soon  as  dry,  and  showed  no  injury  the  following  day.  Eggs  and 
molting  young  remained  upon  the  leaf  and  were  not  affected. 

(2.)  Solution :  1  pound  to  50  gallons.  Applied  in  foam.  Free  mites 
in  great  part  killed.    Molting  young  and  eggs  not  killed. 

(3.)  Solution:  1  pound  to  32  gallons.  Adult  mites  all  killed.  Molt- 
ing young  in  part  killed.    Eggs  not  killed. 

(4.)  Solution :  1  pound  to  16  gallons.  Adult  mites  all  killed  and  sbriv< 
elled,  in  two  or  three  hours.  Molting  mites,  about  80  per  cent,  killed. 
Eggs,  a  large  percentage  killed. 

(5.)  Solution:  1  pound  to  5  gallons.  Adult  mites  all  killed.  Molting 
mites  apparently  all  dead  in  two  days.  Eggs  evidently  affected,  not 
all  killed,  but  many  collapsed  by  the  second  day. 

(6.)  Solution :  1  pound  to  1  gallon.  (This  solution  is  nearly  solid  when 
cold.)  Mites  all  killed.  On  the  second  day  all  the  eggs  appeared  ool- 
lapsed  and  dead. 

The  whale-oil  soap  usually  supplied  by  dealers  is  inferior  to  that  nsed 
in  the  above  experiments.  As  an  effective  remedy  for  Bust-mite  a  solu- 
tion of  1  pound  to  5  gallons  of  water  may  be  recommended.  It  should 
be  applied  in  early  spring,  before  the  new  growth  begins.  Two  or  three 
applications  will  be  required,  which  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  one 
week.  The  cost  of  the  wash,  at  the  ordinary  retail  price  for  the  soap 
(10  cents  per  pound),  is  2  cents  per  gallon. 

Very  weak  solutions  may  bo  made  eff'ective  if  used  at  frequent  short 
intervals,  but  the  labor  and  expense  of  making  the  numerous  applica- 
tions required  will  be  very  great. 

A  solution  of  1  pound  to  5  gallons  will  not  iiyure  the  trees,  but  may 
cause  the  blossoms  to  drop.  No  directions  can  be  given  as  to  the 
greatest  strength  of  solution  that  can  be  used  upon  blooming  trees 
without  loss  of  fruit,  as  this  depends  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tree.  Solutions  of  1  iK)und  to  10  gallons  can  probably  be  safely  used, 
in  most  cases,  and  will  be  effective  if  several  applications  are  made  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days. 

Sulphur. — ^The  mites,  both  adult  and  young,  are  very  sensitive  to  sul- 
phur, and  are  readily  killed  by  it  in  any  form  in  which  it  can  be  made 
to  act  upon  them.  The  eggs,  however,  are  not  readily  affected,  and 
even  survive  an  exposure  to  the  fumes,  which  will  kill  the  plant.  Fu- 
migation cannot  be  resorted  to  without  extreme  danger  to  the  life  and 
health  of  the  tree.  The  finely  powdered  (sublimed)  flowers  of  sulphur 
does  not  affect  the  plant.  It  adheres  more  readily  than  might  be  sap- 
posed  to  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  especially  when  they 
are  roughened  by  the  mites,  it  is  not  entirely  washed  away  by  heavy 
rains.  Although  it  does  not  kill  the  eggs,  it  effectually  exterminates 
the  free  mites,  which  are  sure  to  come  in  contact  with  it  in  their  wan- 
derings, and  if  it  can  be  made  to  remain  upon  the  plant,  the  young  as 
they  hatch  are  also  destroyed. 

Flowers  of  sulphur  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective  remedies  for  Eust-mite,  and  it  may  be  used  to  great 
advantage  iu  connection  with  whale-oil  soap  or  other  insecticides.  It 
uiay  bo  ^us{)ended  in  water  and  applied  in  spray.    With  proper  ap> 
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p4iances  the  dry  powder  may  be  sifted  or  blown  upon  the  foliage  when 
wet  with  dew  or  rain.  A  little  wheattiour  added  to  the  powder  would 
increase  its  adhesiveness. 

The  pharmaceutical  preparation  known  as  milk  of  sulphur  (precipi- 
tated), although  a  much  more  finely  divided  powder,  proves  milder  in 
its  effect  upon  the  mites,  and  its  cost  will  prevent  its  extensive  use. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

(1.)  A  small  seedling  orange  infested  with  Eust-mite  was  covered 
with  a  nail-keg  and  fumigated  for  ten  minutes  by  burning  one  ounce 
of  sulphur  under  the  keg.  All  the  mites  were  destroyed,  but  the  eggs 
remained  alive  ten  days,  and  finally  dried  up  with  the  leaves  of  the 
plant,  which  was  entirely  killed. 

(2.)  Flowers  of  sulphur  dusted  over  infested  leaves  through  a  loosely 
woven  cloth.  Free  mites  all  dead  in  twenty-four  hours.  Molting 
young  all  dead  in  three  or  four  days.  Eggs  not  killed  in  nine  days,  but 
young  mites  killed  soon  after  hatching. 

(3.)  Experiment  No.  2  repeated  in  the  open  air,  and  leaves  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  tree.  Heavy  rains  on  the  second  day  did  not  remove  all 
the  sulphur.  Eesults  the  same  as  in  No.  2.  Mites  all  killed.  Eggs 
not  killed. 

(4.)  Milk  of  sulphur  dusted  upon  the  leaves  through  muslin.  Effect 
less  powerful  than  in  Nos.  2  and  3,  but  mites  in  the  end  all  killed. 
Eggs  not  killed. 

(5.)  M  ilk  of  sulphur ;  two  ounces  by  measure,  of  the  powder  suspended 
in  one  gallon  water.  Leaves  dipped  in  the  liquid,  when  dry  were  lightly 
coated  with  grains  of  sulphur.  Adult  mites  dead  on  the  second  day. 
Some  molting  mites  and  numerous  eggs  alive  on  the  second  day. 

(6.)  Leaf  with  mites  confined  in  a  tight  box  with  another  leaf  on  which 
sulphur  had  been  dusted.  No  effect  after  twenty-four  hours.  On  the 
third  day,  however,  only  one  adult  mite  appeared  to  be  alive.  In  six 
(lays  all  the  mites  were  plainly  killed.    Eggs  not  killed. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  with  sulphur  scattered  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box,  and  precautions  taken  to  prevent  its  contact  with  the 
mites.    Results  precisely  the  same  as  before. 

yote. — By  confinement  in  very  tight  metal  boxes,  mites  may  be  kept 
alive  between  one  and  two  weeks,  or  until  the  leaves  dry  up  or  mold. 
The  destruction  of  the  mites  in  this  experiment  was  therefore  due  en- 
tirely to  the  slow  volatilization  of  the  sulphur. 

(7.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Leaves  dipped  in  water  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  gas.  In  twenty-four  hours  all  adult  mites  were 
dead  or  dying.  In  thirty-six  hours  all  free  mites  were  dead.  In  the 
same  time  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  molting  mites  died.  On  the  third 
day  many  molting  mites  remained  alive.    Eggs  not  killed. 

The  above  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (sulphur  water)  was 
prepared  by  passing  through  two  gallons  of  water,  the  gas  given  off  by 
three  ounces  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  add* 

The  remarkable  results  obtained  with  sulphur  in  these  experiments, 
and  especially  the  effect  upon  the  adult  mites  of  the  gas  in  solution^  sug- 
gests the  use  of  water  from  the  sulphur  springs  which  abound  in  various 
|)arts  of  Florida.  Although  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  natiural 
waters  contain  a  sufficiently  high  percentage  of  the  mineral  to  render 
them  powerful  insecticides,  their  value  cannot  be  determined  without 
trial.  Persistent  applications  may  suffice  to  ultimately  exterminate  the 
Kustmite  or  cause  its  disappearance  from  the  trees.    In  view  of  its 
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possible  iroportance  as  a  remedy,  those  t?1io  have  access  to  natural 
springs  or  who  now  use  flowing  wells  of  sulphur  water  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation,  should  thoroughly  test  it  by  making  repeat^  applications 
at  short  intervals. 

JSu^o^en^.— Emulsions  containing  GG  i>er  cent,  of  kerosene  oil,  and 
diluted  with  water  ten  times,  as  in  applications  for  scale-insects,  do  not 
kill  the  eggs  of  the  Eust-mite.  The  same  emulsions  diluted  one  to 
twenty,  kill  nearly  all  the  mites,  but  do  not  kill  the  eggs.  With  dilu- 
tions of  one  to  forty,  many  adults  escape  destruction.  In  all  tiie  ex- 
periments made  with  kerosene  upon  scale- insect  the  trees  were  not 
cleared  of  Bust-mites.  They  usually  reappeared  in  numbers,  within 
five  or  six  days,  owing  to  the  hatching  of  the  eggs.  As  a  remedy  for 
Bust-mite,  therefore,  kerosene  is  not  as  effective  as  either  whitle-oil  soap 
or  sulphur. 

In  making  applications  for  scale-insect  it  is  advisable  to  render  the 
wash  effective  against  Bust-mite  also,  and  this  can  be  in  a  measure  ac- 
accomplished  by  adding  sulphur. 

Experience  has  shown  whale-oil  soap  to  be  superior  to  condensed  milk 
in  forming  emulsions,  and  much  cheaper.  Emulsions  made  with  soap 
do  not  thicken  or  ferment,  as  when  milk  is  used. 

The  formula  that  has  already  been  published  (see  ante,  page  331) 
gives  the  best  results. 

The  emulsion  should  be  diluted  with  water  ten  times,  or  in  the  pro- 
portions 1  to  9,  and  applied  in  fine  spray. 

In  caiises  where  an  application  is  needed  for  both  scale-insect  and 
Bust-mite  the  above  wash,  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  sulphur  added 
to  each  gallon  of  the  mixture,  forms  the  most  efiective  combination 
that  can  at  present  be  devised.  It  is  best  applied  in  early  spring,  but 
should  never  be  used  in  midwinter  or  when  there  is  danger  from  firost. 

Creosote, — Several  experiments  with  crude  oil  of  creosote,  saponified 
with  lard  oil  and  lye,  or  dissolved  in  strongly  alkaline  solutions/  gave 
about  the  same  results  as  60  per  cent,  kerosene  emulsions.  The  mites 
were  readily  killed,  but  their  eggs  for  the  most  part  survived. 

Creosote  is  highly  poisonous  to  plants,  and  must  be  used  in  small 
doses.  Four  or  five  fluid  ounces  of  crude  oil  of  creosote,  dissolved  in 
one  gallon  of  strong  soap  solution,  makes  as  strong  a  wash  as  it  is  safe  to 
apply.  Although  even  cheaper  than  kerosene,  it  is  not  a  more  effective 
remedy,  and,  owing  to  the  greater  danger  attending  its  use,  it  cannot 
be  recommended  in  preference  to  the  latter. 

A  strong  carbolic  or  creosote  soap  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  will  prove  very  useful  to  orange-growers,  as  it  is  not  only  a 
powerful  insecticide,  but  also  a  remedy  for  ^'  die-back,"  and  possibly  also 
for  "foot-rot,"  or  any  disease  of  the  plant  of  fungoid  origin. 

Potash. — Very  strong  lye  is  required  to  kill  the  mites,  and  their  eggs 
are  not  destroyed  except  by  solutions  sufficiently  caustic  to  bum  the 
leaves  and  bark. 

The  difi'erent  commercial  brands  of  concentrated  lye  and  caostio 
potash  vary  greatly  in  purity  and  strength.  The  ])otash  used  in  the 
following  experiments  was  a  superior  article,  put  up  in  1-pound  balls^ 
coated  with  rosin : 

(1.)  Solution:  4  pounds  (48  ounces)  potash  to  1  gallon  water.  Leaves 
dipped  in  this  solution  were  badly  burned,  and,  together  with  them,  the 
mitos  and  eggs  were  entirely  destroyed. 

(2.)  Solution :  2  pounds  (24  ounces)  potash  to  1  gallon  water.  Leaves 
charred.    Mites  and  eggs  destroyed. 
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(3.)  Solution:  1  poand  (12  ounoes)  potash  to  1  gallon  water.  Mites 
nearly  all  kUled.  A  single  living  adalt  seen.  Molting  mites  and  eggs 
not  all  killec^    Leaves  devitalized,  but  not  charred. 

(4.)  Solution:  8  ounces  i>otash  to  1  gallon.  Adult  mites  nearly  all 
killed.  One  half-grown  mite  seen  crawling  about  among  crystals  of 
potash.    Molting  mites  and  eggs  not  killed. 

(5.)  Solution:  6  ounces  potash  to  1  gallon.  Adult  mites  killed.  S^- 
eral  recently  molted  mites  seen  crawling  on  second  day.  Molting  mites 
not  killed.    Eggs  uninjured. 

(6.)  Solution:  4  ounces  potash  to  1  gallon.  Many  adult  mites  killed; 
some  alive.  Numerous  young  mites  alive  on  second  day.  Molting 
mites  and  eggs  uninjured. 

(7.)  Solution:  3  ounces  i)otash  to  one  gallon.    Same  results  as  No.  0. 

Solutions  of  1  pound  to  the  gallon  ^ave  been  used  upon  orange  trees, 
and  although  all  the  leaves  and  portions  of  the  bark  were  destroyed, 
they  recovered  rapidly  ftom  the  effects  of  the  application.  Such  heroic 
treatment  for  insect  pests  is,  however,  unnecessary  and  nnadvisable. 

Pyrethrum. — Applied  in  fine  powder,  this  insecticide  visibly  affected 
the  adult  mites  and  caused  them  to  erect  themselves  frequently  upon 
their  anal  prolegs.  The  free  mites  left  the  leaves  in  a  few  hours,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  many  of  them  were  killed.  The  molting  mites,  and  eggs 
remained  uniigured.  Continued  exposure  to  contact  with  the  strong 
powder  disables  and  finally  kills  the  mites,  but  they  are  not  as  violently 
affected  as  many  of  the  higher  insects,  and  recover  from  slight  appli- 
cations. 

Lime. — ^Not  the  slightest  effect  was  obtained  with  applications  of 
lime,  as  the  following  experiments  will  show: 

(1.)  Freshly  air-slaked  stone-lime  dusted  thickly  over  infested  leaves. 
Mites  continued  feeding  and  propagating  under  the  coating  of  lime- 
powder,  and  ^d  not  abandon  the  leaves  during  eight  days  in  which 
they  were  kept  under  observation. 

(2.)  Slaked  lime:  1  pint  measure  suspended  in  1  quart  water,  and 
allowed  to  partly  settle.  Leaves  dipped  in  the  turbid  liquid.  No  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  miters  or  their  eggs.  Adult  mites  were  rendered 
restless  by  fine  particles  of  lime  adhering  to  them,  and  all  left  the  leaves 
within  two  days,  but  were  not  killed. 

(3. )  Same  solution  as  No.  2,  clarified  by  standing  several  days.  Leaves 
dipi)ed  in  the  clear  lime-water.  No  effect  whatever  during  eight  days' 
observation. 

Ashes. — Finely-sifted  hard-wood  ashes  dusted  upon  the  leaves  pro- 
duced* no  effect  whatever  upon  the  mites,  and  did  not  seem  to  discom- 
mode them  in  the  least. 

The  above  experiments  were  made  in  December  during  continued 
cold  weather,  which  retarded  the  development  of  the  mites  and  inter- 
fered somewhat  with  observations  as  to  hatching  of  the  eggs  under 
treatment. 

CAUTION. 

There  is  daui;er  in  applying  penetrating  liquids  to  orange  trees  during 
the  winter.  First,  because  any  shock  to  a  dormant  tree  is  apt  to  start 
the  buds  and  iuduce  new  growth,  at  a  time  when  there  is  danger  of  frost. 
Secondly,  a  succession  of  cold  nights  and  cloudy  days,  such  as  frequently 
occurs  in  severe  winters,  following  immediately  after  an  application,  will 
increase  to  an  injurious  extent  its  effect  upon  the  plant,  by  preventing 
evaporation  of  the  liquids  used  and  allowing  them  to  remain  too  long 
in  contact  with  the  leaves  and  bark.  Serious  loss  is  liable  to  follow  a 
disregard  of  this  warning. 
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SSCOHB  REPORT  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  DESTRdCTIOH  OF  TEE 
EVERGREEN  AND  OTHER  FOREST  TREES  IN  NORTHERN  NEW 
ENGLAND  AND  NEW  YORK 

By  Dr.  A.  8.  Packaiid,  Spfcial  AgenU 

In  pursuance  of  the  work  of  the  last  season,  I  visited  the  Adirondack 
region  of  New  York  in  June  and  July  of  the  present  season,  and  thmi 
made  an  extended  journey  through  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  visiting 
the  Moosehead  Lake  region,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  summer  at 
Brunswick,  Me.,  and  on  the  shores  of  Casco  Bay.  My  object  in  visit* 
ing  Korthem  New  York  and  Maine  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early 
in  July  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  Spruce-bud  Tortrix  described  in 
my  last  report  was  concerned  in  the  widespread  destruction  of  spruoe 
and  fir  in  those  important  lumbering  regions.  The  result  showed  that 
this  caterpillar^  which  has  in  former  years  been  so  destructive  to  the 
spruce  and  fir  in  Cumberland  and  adjoining  counties,  has  not  been  at 
work  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  the  nortuern  forests.  Indeed,  not  a 
caterpillar  of  tnis  species  {Tortrix  fumiferana)  was  to  be  found  after 
diligent  search  in  the  Adirondacks  nor  in  Aroostook,  and  at  Moosehead 
Lake  but  a  single  specimen  was  captured,  early  in  July  (the  7th),  show- 
ing that  it  was  much  less  common  this  year  than  at  the  Kangely  Lakes 
last  season.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  same  caterpillar  was 
found  late  in  June  (the  22d)  to  be  less  common  about  the  shores  of  Casco 
Bay  than  in  18S3.  This  shows  that  this  destructive  insect  is  gradually 
becoming  scarce. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SPRUCES  IN  N0R4^HERN  NEW  YORK. 

I  spent  about  two  weeks  in  the  middle  part  of  June  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks, passing  through  the  more  mountainous  portions,  fh>m  the 
Ausable  Chasm  to  Scroon  Lake,  spending  most  of  the  time  at  Keene 
Flats,  at  Beede's  Hotel,  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  region.  Mr.  Beede,  who 
was  formerly  a  lumberman  and  guide  through  these  forests,  inft>nned 
me  that  the  spruce  had  been  dying  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  that 
on  the  mountains  surrounding  the  hotel  about  one  spruce  in  ten  had 
died ;  and  from  our  observations  and  those  of  George  Hunt,  esq.,  of 
Providence,  who  kindly  accompanied  me  on  this  journey  and  who  has 
visited  these  woods  for  many  years  past,  we  should  judge  this  to  be  a 
moderate  estimate.  The  trees  had  not  died  in  masses  or  clumps^  bat 
simply  individually,  and  in  places  only  were  the  dead  trees  especially 
thick.  That  they  had  not  died  from  the  attacks  of  caterpillars  was  also 
evident  ftom  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  particularly  the  terminal 
branches,  which  showed  no  traces  of  having  been  eaten  back  by  worms, 
such  as  is  the  case  on  the  coast  of  Maine ;  moreover,  no  traces  of  tiie 
bud-worms  were  to  be  found  either  on  tlie  young  trees  bordering  open 
fields  or  roadways  or  in  the  forests. 

Mr.  Beede,  like  others,  attributed  the  death  of  these  to  drought,  but 
it  was  observed  that  the  trees  were  dying  in  damp,  protected  plaoes,  as 
well  as  in  situations  where  severe  drought  might  injuriously  affect  them, 
and  that  the  pines  and  maples,  as  well  as  other  trees,  were  in  a  healthy 
condition.  The  path  up  to  the  summit  of  the  "Giant  of  the  Valley" 
led  through  spruce  woods,  in  which  there  were  numerous  dead  and  dying 
spruces.  None  or  scarcely  any  dead  spruces  or  firs  were  observed  wnicfi 
did  not  have  the  bark  filled  with  bark-borers,  species  of  Dendroctonw 
and  TomicuSj  or  allied  genera. 
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Two  largo  living  spruces,  the  wood  fall  of  sap  and  the  leaves  fresh 
and  green,  were  examined,  and  in  the  bark  were  nomeroQS  beetles  of 
the  genus  Hylurgops,  both  in  the  worm  or  grub  state  and  in  the  beetle 
stage.  These  beetles,  while  in  the  young  or  worm  condition,  ran  their 
galleries  into  the  sap-wood  and  partially  girdle  the  tree.  There  were 
enough  worms  in  these  trees  to  ultimately  kill  them,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  but  that  these  two  trees  were  doomed  to  death  by  this  cause.  We 
mention  the^e  cases  especially,  as  it  is  doubted  by  some  entomologists  in 
Europe  whether  living,  healthy  trees  are  attacked  by  borers.  Our  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  not  only  spruces,  firs,  and  pines  are  attacked 
and  killed  by  boring  beetles,  but  the  experience  of  others,  notably  that 
of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  shows  that  entire  groves  of  sugar-maple  sap- 
lings in  Northern  New  York  have  been  killed  outright  by  a  little  bark- 
borer.  His  account  is  published  in  full  in  tbe  American  Naturalist  for 
January,  1883,  p.  84.  The  following  extract  will  show  the  nature  of  the 
attack  and  the  result  to  healOiy,  living  trees : 

About  the  1st  of  last  Auf^ust  (1882)  I  noticed  that  a  large  percentaee  of  tlie  under- . 
growth  of  the  sugar-maple  in  Lewis  County,  Northeastern  New  York,  seemed  to  be 
djing.  The  leaves  drooped  and  withered,  and  finally  shriveled  and  dried,  but  still 
olnug  to  the  branches.  The  majority  of  the  plants  affected  were  bushes  a  centimeter 
or  two  in  thickness,  and  averaging  trom  one  to  two  meters  in  height,  though  a  few 
exceeded  these  dimensions.  On  attempting  to  pull  them  up  they  uniformly,  and  al- 
most without  exception,  broke  off  at  tne  level  of  the  ground,  leaving  the  root  andis- 
turl)ed.  A  glance  at  the  broken  end  sufficed  to  reveal  the  mystery,  for  it  was  perfor- 
ated, both  vertically  and  horizontally,  by  the  tubular  excavations  of  a  little  Soolytid 
beetle  which,  in  most  instances,  was  found  still  engaged  in  his  work  of  destruction. 

At  this  time  the  wood  immediately  above  the  part  actually  invaded  by  the  insect 
was  still  sound,  but  in  a  couple  of  mouths  it  was  generally  found  to  be  rotten.  Dur- 
ing September  and  October  I  dug  up  and  examined  a  large  number  of  apparently 
healthy  young  maples  of  about  the  size  of  those  already  mentioned,  and  was  some- 
what surprised  to  discover  that  fully  10  per  cent,  of  them  were  infcste4  with  the  same 
beetles,  though  the  excavations  had  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  affect 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  bush.  They  must  all  die  during  the  coming  winter, 
and  next  spriug  will  show  that  in  Lewis  County  alone  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  sugar-maples  perished  from  the  ravages  of  this  Scolvtid  during  the  summer  (»f 
18d2. 

As  has  been  stated  in  our  Bulletin  on  Forest-tree  Insects,  it  is  well 
Icnown  that  healthy,  large  sugar-maples  are  often  attacked  and  killed 
outright  by  the  borer  which  attacks  that  valuable  shade  tree.  The  in-  . 
stances  of  the  death  of  healthy  trees  of  various  kinds  from  the  attacks 
of  internal  pests  or  of  bark-boring  beetles  are  so  numerous  that  we 
are  now  inclined  to  believe  that  the  death  of  the  spruces  in  North- 
ern New  York  and  New  England  is  almost  wholly  due  to  this  cause.  It 
is  the  belief  among  some  lumbermen  that  the  spruces  are  dying  of  old 
age.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  natural  limit  to  the  life  of  any  tree,  bi;t 
why  should  this  cause  have  been  confined  to  the  spruce  only  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  yearst  Spruces,  like  other  trees,  have  died  of  old 
age  since  the  world  began  I  Again,  summer  droughts  and  winter  stonns 
and  severe  cold  weather  should  not  aflect  the  spruce  more  than  any  other 
tree  of  our  forests,  especially  the  pine  and  the  hemlock.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  spruce  is  our  hardiest  tree.  It  lives  farthest  up  on  mountain 
summits:  it  is  the  northernmost  of  our  evergreen  trees,  living  nearer 
the  Arctic  circle  than  even  the  larch.  It  can  withstand  severe  drought, 
flourishing  on  rocky  ground  where  the  soil  is  thinnest;  it  grows  luxuri- 
antly in  swamps  where  the  ground  remains  frozen  later  than  elsewhere, 
and  "the  arrangement  of  ite  branches  enables  it  to  withstand  heavy 
snows  and  winter  storms  as  well,  if  not  much  better,  than  any  other  tree 
of  our  northern  forests.  The  adverse  forces  of  nature,  winds,  gales, 
frost,  snow,  sudden  heat;  and  drought  have  acted  for  ages  upon  th« 
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sprace,  and  Ify  the  processes  of  natural  selection  the  weak  qoalities  of 
other  evergreen  trecud  have  apparently  been  eliminated  from  it;  it  has 
sarvived  and  persisted  by  reason  of  its  unusual  powers  of  endurance, 
its  toughness,  and  insensibility  to  the  Agors  of  a  northern  and  subarotio 
climate.  It  has,  however,  of  late  years,  and  perhaps  periodically,  been 
the  sx)ecial  prey  of  boring  insects,  species  which  also  attack  its  allies 
and  the  pines,  but  which  seem  in  regions  frofli  which  the  pine  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  ax  of  the  lumberman  to  concentrate  their  farces  on 
this  tree. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SPRUCES  IN  NORTHERN  MAINE. 

Passing  into  Aroostook  County  by  railroad  by  way  of  New  Brans- 
wick,  we  learned  that  the  spruces  were  still  dying  in  portions  6t  that 
Province  in  great  numbers.  For  example,  we  were  told  that  Mr.  Gibson, 
of  Fredericton,  in  the  winter  of  1882-'83  sent  parties  up  the  Nashwaka 
Eiver,  a  branch  of  the  Saint  John,  with  the  exx>ectation  of  catting 
40,000,000  feet  of  spruce  lumber ;  but  half  of  it  was  found  to  be  dead. 
An  examination  of  the  spruces  in  the  vicinity  of  Presqne  Isle,  Ashland, 
and  Patten  showed  that  the  bud- worm  had  not  been  at  work  in  those 
parts  of  Aroostook,  nor  along  the  road  from  Patten  to  Mattawamkeag. 

In  townships  8  and  9  (range  7  or  8t),  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Saint 
Groix  and  Mattawamkeag,  I  was  informed  by  a  lumberman  of  onusoal 
powers  of  close  observation  that  the  spruce  trees  had  only  been  affected 
during  the  past  five  years.  When  he  first  went  into  the  woods  he 
found  the  trees  dying,  and  then  advised  the  owners  to  fell  them ;  this 
was  the  best  possible  advice,  but  it  was  not  taken.  He  said  the  trees 
would  make  good  lumber  for  the  second  year  after  they  diiowed  sims 
of  dying,  as  it  takes  two  years  for  them  to  become  wholly  dead.  He 
estimated  that  over  the  region  he  lumbered  in  about  one  in  eight  troes 
had  died ;  in  some  localities  two-thirds  had  been  killed.  He  was  the 
only  lumberman  we  have  met  who  unhesitatingly  attributed  the  disease 
to  borers,  though  we  have  been  told  by  heavy  owners  of  Inmbering 
regions  that  the  borers  were  the  cause  of  the  disease.  This  man  re- 
peatedly removed  the  bark,  and,  as  he  said,  <' found  it  full  of  little  white 
^  worms."  He  also  assured  me  that  he  found  similar  worms  in  Uvimg 
*  spruce  trees,  and  that  the  result  of  their  work  was  to  girdle  the  tree. 

From  conversations  with  different  lumbermen  it  appears  that  a  spraoe 
tree  a  foot  in  diameter  gets  its  growth  in  from  forty  to  fifty  ^ears.  The 
larger  trees  can  be  culled  out  of  the  same  lumbering  region  every  ten 
years.  Lumbermen  have  the  impression  that  a  spruce  tree  grows  rap- 
idly. This  of  course  depends  on  the  soil^  position,  and  climate.  We 
have  found  the  past  season  that  spruce  saplings  about  4  feet  high  get 
their  growth  in  three  years;  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  this  by  the  difference 
in  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  bark.  Whether  the  spruce  grows  more 
rapidly  than  hard- wood  trees  remains  to  be  ascertained.  Standing  in  a 
yard  of  a  house  in  Maine,  a  sugar-maple,  which  has  been  a  rapid  grower, 
and  which  we  know  to  be  about  forty-eight  years  old,  measured,  in 
September,  1884, 1  foot  from  the  ground,  2  feet  %  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  Tliorndike  oak,  on  the  campus  of  Bowdoiu  College,  raised  from  an 
a(*.orii  planted  on  the  first  commencement  day  of  the  college,  on  the  first 
AVednesday  of  September,  1806,  now  measures,  at  1  foot  from  the  gronnd, 
30  inches  in  diameter,  having  therefore  attained  its  present  dimensions 
ill  seventy -eight  years. 

From  Mattawamkeag  we  went  to  Moosehead  Lake.  Throughout  the 
great  range  of  forests  to  he  seen  from  the  lake  at  and  south  of  Meant 
Kineo  no  dead  spruces  ^vere  to  be  observed  j  though  a  single  bad- worm 
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{Tartrix  fumiferatia)  was  beaten  fix)m  a  young  spruce  July  6.  Here, 
however^  as  everywhere  else,  dead  spruces  occasionally  occurred  whose 
bark  was  ^ed  with  Scolytid  beetles. 

From  E.  S.  Coe,  esq.,  of  Bangor,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  destruction  of  spruce  timber  in  Maine,  we  learned 
that  large  tracts  of  8pi:uce  timber  near  Eennebagd  Lake,  on  the  height 
of  land  between  the  Androscoggin  and  Forks  of  the  Kennebec,  bad  been 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Goe  also  informed  us  that  he  learned  from  Gleneral  Smithy  of 
Norridgewock,  that  the  spruce  growth  about  that  town  and  Waterville 
early  in  this  century  had  been  diseased,  and  died  very  much  as  In  the 
past  few  years. 

From  various  persons  we  learned  that  the  evil  is  now  abating,  and 
without  doubt  if  the  tracts  of  dead  spruce  could,  at  least  those  near  set- 
tlements or  villages,  be  cut  down  and  removed,  leaving,  however,  the 
spruce  undergrowth,  a  new  growth  of  spruce  would  spring  up,  which 
ih  forty  or  fifty  years  could  be  profitably  lumbered. 

OONDITION  OF  THE  HACKMATACK  IN  1884. 

The  larches,  or  hackmatacks,  throughout  the  region  passed  through 
the  past  summer  have  been  examined  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
order  to  note  the  efiects  produced  by  the  ravages  of  the  larch- worm 
(NematuB  erichsonii)  during  the  two  preceding  summers.  In  our  last 
report  we  gave  the  history  and  degree  of  ravages  caus^  by  this  worm. 

The  hackmatack,  or  lai^bh,  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  only  less  so  than  the' 
spruce,  as  it  grows  near  the  northern  limit  of  trees  and  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  spruce  on  the  bleak,  almost  treeless,  coast  of 
Northern  Labrador,  where  we  have  seen  it  in  abundance,  though 
dwarfed  compared  with  the  size  it  attains  in  Northern  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick. 

As  the  worm  does  not  apx>ear  until  early  in  July,  it  had  not  of  course 
liegun  its  work  at  the  time  we  were  in  Northern  New  York,  Throughout 
Northern  Maine  this  saw-fly  was  rarely  seen.  At  Woodstock,  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  freshly-hatched  worms  were  detected  about  the  1st  of  July, 
but  tiie  larches  observed  along  the  road  from  Presque  Isle  to  Ashland 
and  Patten  were  but  slightly  affected.  TJie  flies  were  scarce,  a  great 
faUing  off  in  numbers  from  the  previous  years,  and  the  trees  during 
the  fiJst  week  of  July  were  but  slightly  affected.  When  the  worms 
have  attained  a  considerable  size,  and  have  been  destructive  to  the 
leaves,  the  trees  begin  to  turn  brown  and  to  present  a  very  characteris- 
tic appearance,  as  if  a  light  fire  had  passed  through  them.  Only  at  a 
point  along  the  railroad  south  of  Dover,  Me.,  were  a  few  larches  seen 
which  had  turned  somewhat  brown,  and  there  were  a  few  slightly 
brown  trees  seen  from  the  cars  between  Bangor  and  Augusta.  Later 
in  the  season,  in  August,  after  the  worms  had  disappeared  at  Bruns- 
wick, the  larches  were  found  to  have  been  but  slightly  harmed  by  the 
few  worms  hatched  out  this  summer. 

On  the  whole,  then,  while  a  small  proportion  of  larches  have  been 
killed  by  this  worm,  this  vigorous  tree,  though  defoliated  for  two  suc- 
cessive summers,  seems  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  survive  the  loss  of 
its  leaves,  though  it  threw  out  much  shorter  ones  the  present  summer. 
Possibly  10  per  cent,  of  our  northern  larches  died  from  the  attacks  of 
this  worm.  Very  probably  the  numbers  of  this  insect  will  diminish 
during  the  next  year,  and  the  species  may  ultimately  become  as  rare 
as  it  has  always  been  in  Europe,  until  a  decrease  in  its  natural  insect 
parasites,  and  favorable  climatic  causes  induce  its  undue  multiplication. 
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THE  REDDISH-YELLOW  SPRUCE-BUD  WORM. 

{iSteganoptyeha  ratzeburgiana  Skx.) 

A  caterpillar  not  before  observed  by  ua  was  foand  to  be  very  inju- 
rious to  the  white  spruce,  aud  iu  a  less  degree  the  black  spmoeon  Squiirel- 
Islaiid,  Booth  Bay  U  arbor,  Maine.  July  11  the  white  sprace  shoots  par- 
ticularly were  found  to  have,  in  many  cases,  been  stripi>ed  bare  of  their 
leaves,  esj)ecially  the  terminal  fresh  shoots.  The  -shoots  had  been 
stripped  either  wholly  or  only  on  one  side,  some  of  the  young  trees  being 
badly  injured,  and  as  they  were  used  as  ornamental  shrubs  around  the 
summer  cottages  on  that  island,  their  beauty  was  serioasly  marred. 
They  also  affected  the  white  spruce  trees  growing  wild  among  the  rocks 
on  the  shore,  while  but  a  few  black  spruces  had  been  injured*  The 
shoots  and  branches  were  fairly  alive  with  the  moths,  which,  on  being 
distnrbed  would  rise  up  in  great  numbers  and  then  settle  down  upon 
the  leaves.  Upon  sending  a  specimen  to  Prof.  0.  H.  Fernald,  of  the 
Maine  State  College,  who  is  the  leading  authority  on  the  TartricidcB^  a 
family  of  leaf-rolling  moths,  he  kindly  informs  me  that  it  is  a  new  dep- 
redator, only  recently  detected  in  this  country.    His  letter  to  me  r^auls 

as  follows : 

Maine  State  College, 
Department  of  Natural  Histoky, 

OronOf  Me.,  October  A,  18S4. 

Mt  Dear  Professor  :  Tonr  card  and  the  insect  have  come  to  hand.  I  have  taken 
this  insect  at  Mount  Desei-t  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1682,  in  abundance  around 
spruces  in  which  the  terminal  twigs  were  destroyed.  This  was  presumptive— though 
not  positive— evidence  that  they  were  the  ones  that  cansed  the  destruction  of  thetWigs. 
I  found  them  again  this  summer,  early  in  July,  on  Islesborough.  around  spruoea  in  the 
Bame  way  as  described  above.  I  have  also  received  tlie  insect  for  determination  Irom 
Kew  Hampshire.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  entire  history  of  the  insect  in  this  conntiy, 
for  it  has  never  been  sent  to  mc  except  as  above,  and  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  collections 
of  the  confatry  to  my  knowledpje. 

I  at  once  determined  it  to  be  a  Sieganoptycka,  and  as  it  agreed  with  nothing  in  my 
American  collection,  I  turned  to  the  foreign  species  and  found  that  it  was  near,  if  not 
identical  with,  the  European  «S.  ra(;;e&ur<7}ana  Sax.  I  have  three  examples  fiN>mQemuuiy 
which  vary  somewhat,  as  do  the  specimens  of  this  country.  I  have  now  given  them 
a  critical  examination  and  comparison,  and  believe  them  to  be  identical.  I  made  a 
nticroecopical  examination  of  the  jgonitalia  of  the  males,  and  find  them  alike.  So  fiur 
as  any  studies  which  can  be  made  on  the  images  go  they  would  be  regMrded  identioal. 

If  you  found  the  larvie  and  made  .any  stndies  on  them,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  yon 
compare  them  with  what  the  following  authors  say,  aud  let  me  know  whether  they  agree 
or  whether  the  early  stages  differ.  See  the  following  works,  which  I  think  comprise 
the  entire  history  of  the  literature  of  the  subject:  Katzeburg,  Forest  Insects,  vol,  I, 
p.  227,  plate  12 ;  fig.  3,  Imago;  3  L.,  larva;  aud  plate  13,  figs.  3  and  4.  twigs  destroyed 
by  the  larvfiB :  Zoller,  Isis  (not  in  my  library),  1846,  242 :  Herrich-ScnaefTer,  Schinett- 
erlinge  von  Europa,  vol.  V,  p.  208:  Heinemann,  Wickler,  p.  212,  who  states  that  the 
larvjD  live  in  spring  in  the  young  shoots  of  Pinm  a^iea,  Dnponchel  describes  it  on 
])age  568,  and  gives  a  fair  figure  on  Plate  266  under  the  name  tentrana,  mistaking  it 
for  Hiibuer's  tenerana,  which  belongs  to  another  genus.  Stainton's  Manual,  vol.  2,  p. 
238,  under  lenerana,  says,  "not  scarce  among  fir  trees."  Wilkinson,  British  Tortriocs, 
p.  186,  under  tenerana ;  Freyer  (not  in  my  library) ;  Gnendc,  Index  methodicn8,2G,  under 
the  name  trrana :  Westwood,  British  Moths  (not  in  my  library),  pinetana;  Kaltenbaoh, 
Die  Pfianzenfeinde,  p.  698 — you  may  get  some  help  £rom  this;  Frey,  Die  Lepidopteren 
der  Schweiz,  p.  325. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  n.  FERNALD. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Packard. 

Like  the  dark  olive-brown  bud-worm  {ToHrix  fumiferana)  this  worm 
eats  around  the  bud  in  June,  gnawing  off  the  leaveH  and  thus  looaeu- 
ing  them,  so  that  they  remain  attached  by  a  loose,  slight  web  filled  witii 
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the  castings,  and  under  this  mass  the  caterpillar  lives  concealed  from 
the  prying  gaze  of  insectivorous  birds. 

As  it  was  late  for  the  caterjuUars,  nearly  or  quite  all  having  trans- 
formed into  moths,  only  a  single  belated  worm  was  found,  which,  there 
is  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  for  believing  is  the  young  of  the 
moth  in  question.  It  is  much  smaller,  nearly  one-half  as  large,  and  en- 
tirely difi'erent  from  the  caterpillar  of  the  eommon  spruce  bud-worm 
{Tortrix fumiferana)  and  is  of  a  general  reddish-yellowish  hue. 

The  body  is  flattened,  the  head  of  a  deep  reddish  honey-yellow,  while 
the  body  is  pale  rust-red,  with  a  darker  dorsal  stripe  and  a  paler  band 
on  each  side.  The  piliferous  warts  are  paler  than  the  ground  color. 
The  body  low  down  on  the  sides  and  beneath  is  yellowish.  All  the  legs, 
both  thoracic  and  abdominal,  are  pale  honey -yellow.    Length,  7"™. 

Without  doubt  the  caterpillar  hibernates  when  nearly  full  grown,  at- 
tacks the  shoots  in  June  when  the  new  leaves  are  growing  out,  and  goes 
into  the  chrysalis  state  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the  moths  appearing 
during  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  .July.  Of  course  it  is  desirable  that 
the  caterpillar  be  reared,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity  with 
the  moth  in  question. 

When  the  young  trees  and  shrubs  are  found  to  be  affected,  they 
should  be  sprayed  with  Paris. green  or  London  purple  in  solution. 


THE  COMMON  LONGICORN  PINE- BORER. 

{Monohatnmus  confuwr  Kirby.) 
[Plate  V,  Fig.  3 ;  Plate  VI,  Fig.  1 5  Plate  VH,  Pig.  1.] 

Although  this  borer  is  destructive  to  the  white  pine,  I  have  not  yet  met 
with  an  instance  where  a  living  pine  tree  has  been  killed  outright  by 
it.  In  Maine,  however,  wherever  the  fir  abounds,  this  insect  is  very 
destructive.  While  the  fir  is  the  least  valuable  of  our  timber  trees,  it 
is  a  beautiful  shade  and  ornamental  tree,  though  short-lived.  It  is 
especially  liable  to  attack  from  this  borer.  In  passing  along  any  road  in 
Cumberland  County,  particularly  near  the  sea-coast,  and  also  on  the 
islands  in  Casco  Bay,  great  numbers  of  dead  firs  are  to  be  seen  perfo- 
rated with  the  round  holes,  large  enough  to  admit  a  lead  pencil,  made 
by  this  borer  for  the  exit  of  the  beetle. 

I  have  already  given  instances  in  Bulletin',7,  United  States  Entomologi- 
cal Commission,  pp.  220, 236,  of  living  fir  trees  killed  by  this  borer.  During 
the  past  summer  I  have  observed  several,  at  least  four  or  five,  living  firs 
in  which  these  borers  were  at  work.  The  trees  were  either  wholly  fresh 
and  alive  or  some  of  the  branches  were  dead,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  bark 
on  one  side.  A  large  number  of  fully  grown  worms  were  taken  out  of 
a  fir  on  Frenchman's  Island,  which  was  dead  on  one  side,  the  other 
half  of  the  tree  being  alive,  and  the  leaves  all  fresh  and  green.  There 
seems  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  this  tree,  then,  is  attacked  while 
in  a  i)erfectly  healthy  state  by  this  borer,  and  killed  after  one  or  two 
years. 

How  thoroughly  one  or  two  females  of  this  beetle  may  stock  a  single 
tree  with  young  borers  may  be  seen  by  reading  the  following  account  of 
observations  made  by  us  the  past  summer.  It  should  be  stated  in  this 
connection  tliat  we  have  been  told  by  an  intelligent  lumberman  near 
Rangely  Lake,  Maine,  that  large  masses  of  living  firs  in  that  region 
have  been  killed  outright  by  the  borer,  which  is  undoubtedly  this  spe- 
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cies  of  beetle.  Tlie  insect  is  figured  in  all  its  stages  in  our  Biilletin, 
and  the  beetle  in  Harris's  Treatise  on  Insects,  and  in  otber  publications. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  family  of  long-bomed  beetles  ^  its  antennas  or 
feelers  being  about  twice  as  long  as  the  body.  Its  body  is  nearly  as  thick 
as  one's  little  finger,  and  it  is  of  a  mottled  gray  color^  marbled  with 
white  and  dark-brown  irregular  patches.  Thus  marked  it  is,  while  rest- 
ing on  the  bark  of  a  moss«grown  and  lichen-cx>vere<l  fir,  spruce,  op  pine 
tree,  protected  from  the  observation  of  birds,  its  colors  being  so  assim- 
ilated to  those  of  tho  bark  of  either  of  those  trees  that  it  readily  es- 
cdipes  observation.  The  beetle  appears  early  in  Jane,  and  is  to  be  foand 
through  the  summer  until  early  in  September;  and  at  any  time  in  July 
and  August,  as  well  as  the  first  week  in  September,  it  lays  its  ^gs  in 
tiie  manner  to  be  described. 

Professor  Eiley  has  described  in  detail  in  the  New  York  We^ 
Trilnmej  February  20,  1878,  the  mode  of  oviposition  of  the  Bomid- 
headed  Apple-tree  borer  {Saperda  hivittata),  and  his  acconnt  has  since 
been  confirmed  in  the  Rural  New-  Yorlcer  for  January  12, 1884|  Iqr  Mr, 
C.  Ct.  Atkins.    The  beetle  makes  a  straight  slit  in  the  bark. 

The  exact  mode  of  the  deposition  of  their  eggs  by  the  Loagicom 
beetles  is  imperfectly  known  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  Perris^n  his 
Insectea  du  Pin  Maritime^  describes  the  mode  of  oviposition  of  BrgaiUi 
faber  and  Criocephalus  rustictiSy  but  not  of  MoiMhamm$u.  We  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  observe  the  female  beetle  while  at  work  mak- 
ing the  incision  with  her  jaws,  though  we  have  not  observed  tiie  final 
act  itself  of  deposition  of  the  eggs.  While  examining  the  fir  trees  on 
the  western  shore  of  Birch  Island,  Gasco  Bay,  Maine,  on  a  warm,  sunny 
afternoon  of  August  30, 1  saw  a  male  M(ynohammu8  eanfiisar  standing 
on  the  bark  of  a  living  fir  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  within  the  dii^ 
tance  of  2  inches  from  a  female,  whose  jaws  were  buried  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree  on  the  western  side  of  the  trunk,  which  was  exposed  to  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun. 

On  beginning  to  make  the  incision,  each  of  the  large,  sharp,  strong 
jaws  of  this  beetle  is  pushed  directly  into  the  bark ;  they  are  then 
apparently  brought  together,  and  the  result  is  a  slight  curvilinear  gash 
which  descends  obliquely  in  the  bark.  It  is  probable  that  the  beetle 
pries  up  the  pad  thus  formed,  so  that  the  freshly-cut  edges  are  exposed, 
and  an  opening  is  thus  formed  into  which  t^e  egg  is  thrust.  While 
watching  the  female  at  work  the  male  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  his 
consort  becoming  alarmed  withdrew  her  jaws  from  the  incomplete  in- 
cision, when  I  seized  her.  To  the  end  of  her  abdomen  were  attached  a 
few  fragments  of  the  reddish  bark  of  the  fir,  and  two  or  three  small  green 
pellets,  probably  excrement:  but  this  showed  that  she  had  already  de- 
positea  at  least  one  egg,  and  that  the  labor  was  slight,  the  end  of  the 
abdomen  probably  being  simply  extended  and  thrust  into  the  gap  of 
the  incision.  The  Longicoms,  like  most  other  beetles,  have  no  true  ovi- 
positor, but  the  end  of  the  abdomen  is  a  simple,  flattened,  homy  tube, 
in  which  the  oviduct  terminates;  the  end  of  this  sheath  or  tube  is  prob- 
ably thrust  into  the  gash  made  by  the  jaws. 

By  prying  up  the  pad  formed  by  the  jaws  a  shallow  but  roomy  cell  or 
chamber  is  made  for  the  egg,  which  lies  nearly  or  quite  horizontaUy,  not 
vertically. 

The  egg  (PL  V,  Fig.  3,  a)  is  very  large,  ovo-cylindrical,  well-rounded, 
but  tapering  somewhat  at  each  end,  of  a  dirty-white  color,  and  in  length 
is  45"'". 

On  visiting  the  tree  a  week  later  and  removing  a  portion  of  the  bark 
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and  examining  it,  September  6-8,  the  eggs  had  in  some  cases  batched 
and  the  larvsB  had  begun  to  descend  slightly  into  the  bark.  On  hatch- 
ing they  begin  at  once  to  gnaw  a  mine,  throwing  their  castings  out 
through  the  gash  originally  made  by  the  female,  so  that  it  was  easy  to 
ascertain  without  disturbing  the  bark  whether  the  eggs  had  hatched  or 
not.  The  larv»  indifferently  lie  with  either  side,  dorsal  or  ventral,  pre- 
sented outwards.  Three  days  after  (September  12)  several  had  bored 
through  the  pieces  of  bark,  making  the  usual  fattened  oval  hole,  but 
probably  in  nature  the  larva  remains  hidden  in  the  bark  through  the 
winter,  not  beginning  to  penetrate  the  wood  until  the  following  spring. 

The  length  of  the  larva  when  freshly  hatched  was  6-6"^,  and  the 
body  was  rather  stouter  than  in  the  fully-grown  larva.  (Plate  V,  Fig. 
3,  ft.) 

How  many  eggs  are  laid  by  the  female  is  not  known,  but,  probably, 
judging  by  their  large  size,  comparatively  few. 

AnoSier  female  was  found  on  the  same  tree.  Over  a  hundred  gashes 
had  been  made  on  the  western  side  of  this  tir  tree  over  a  space  4  feet 
long;  the  gashes  were  so  fresh  that  they  must  have  been  made  on  that 
and  the  previous  days.  They  were  quite  conspicuous,  and  could,  after 
one  had  become  familiar  with  their  appearance,  be  detected  at  the  dis- 
tance of  5  or  6  feet  from  the  tree.  I  suspect  that  the  sexes  couple  fre- 
quently during  the  operation  of  egg-laying,  as  the  male  was  standing 
so  near  his  mate  with  his  antennsB  outstretched  and  intently  watching 
the  female  while  at  work.    The  males  are  also  probably  polygamous. 

The  industry  of  the  female  is  well  shown  by  the  number  of  gashes 
made  (Plate  VI,  Fig.  1,  a,  6),  some  |of  which  did  not,  however,  contain 
any  eggs*  In  the  space  of  a  square  inch  there  were  three  gashes, 
while  in  the  region  where  they  were  thickest  forty  were  counted  in  half 
a  square  foot.  Of  course  when  they  hatch  all  do  not  live  to  pass  through 
their  transformation.  Whether  the  woodpeckers  seek  for  and  discover 
the  larvae  ensconced  in  the  bark  is  doubtful,  and  yet  it  would  be  easy  for 
them  or  other  birds  to  pick  the  grubs  out  of  their  hiding-places.  So  far 
as  my  observations  have  gone  the  holes  made  by  the  woodpeckers  in 
forest  trees  are  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  inner  bark  rather  than 
for  insects.  But  a  careful  examination  of  woodpeckers  shot  in  conifer- 
ous forests  would  throw  light  on  this  subject. 

In  regions  where  the  white  pine  grows  it  is  infested  by  the  Mono- 
hammus.  The  spruce  is  also  often  infested,  but  I  have  not  seen  clear 
cases  where  either  of  those  trees  have  been  killed  outright  by  this  de- 
structive borer.  But  during  the  past  summer  I  have  seen  on  the  isl- 
ands in  Gasco  Bay  and  taken  out  the  full  grown  larvsB  from  at  least  six 
or  seven  living  lirs,  which  must  have  been  killed  by  the  attack  of  this 
borer,  which  has  been  the  evident  cause  of  the  dealji  of  many  firs  in 
Maine. 

I  have  seen  hundreds,  perhaps  nearly  a  thousand,  dead  firs  whose 
trunks  were  riddled  with  the  holes  of  these  borers.  The  spruce  is  less 
frequently  killed,  but  I  have  taken  from  a  dead  tree  two  pieces  of  spruce 
bark,  each  aboiit  6  inches  square,  one  containing  sixteen  and  the  other 
eighteen  holes  through  which  the  beetle  had  escaped.  PI.  VII,  Fig.  1, 
represents  one  of  these  specimens  of  natural  size. 
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THE  SUGAR-MAPLE  BORER. 

(Glycobuis  speciostiSj  Say.) 

This  destmctive  l^rer,  which  has  been  described  and  fignred  in 
Balletin  on  Forest  Insects,  is  still  at  work  in  Maine,  where  we 
made  such  observations  on  its  egg-laying  habits  and  the  mode  of  1      n 
the  freshly-hatched  larva,  that  it  now  seems  possible  to  prei^       itB 
entry  into  the  heart- wood  by  cutting  it  out  of  the  bark  in  the  auiu 

The  burrows,  or  mines,  either  extend  under  the  bark  or  descend  luw 
the  wood  towards  the  heart  of  the  tree.  Different  trees  are  Tariondy  a^ 
tacked.  Where  the  worms  remain  under  the  bark  large  pieces  an 
loosened  and  gradually  fall  off,  leaving  sometimes  nearly  one  side  <rf 
the  trunk  bare.  At  the  same  time  the  general  health  of  the  tree  is  im- 
paired, RS  shown  by  the  sparseuess  of  the  leaves. 

The  beetles  were  unusually  frequent  in  Brunswick  daring  late  July 
and  especially  in  August,  and  at  this  time  lay  their  eggs.  Although 
none  were  found  engaged  in  the  operation,  there  is  little  donbt^  as  will 
be  seen  below,  that  the  process  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  pine- 
borer,  or  Monohammus.  I  found  two  mines  of  this  borer  which  crossed 
each  other,  though  usually  each  follows  an  independent  coorsei  nnless 
much  crowded.  On  a  single  tree  from  one  side  of  which  the  bark  had 
fallen  off  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  this  insect,  there  were  aboat 
twelve  '^  mines,"  or  burrows,  of  which  ten  ran  up  the  trunk.  The  mines 
were  from  15  to  24  inches  long,  one  measuring  2  feet  and  8  inches  in 
length.  At  the  upper  end  the  mines  are  about  f  inch  wide.  The  mine 
either  finally  sinks  deex)  in  the  wood  or  extends  all  the  way  under  the 
bark  until  at  the  extreme  end,  where  it  sinks  in  a  little  way  to  form  a  cell, 
or  chamber,  for  the  chrysalis. 

The  trees  die  slowly,  and  where  the  trunk  has  been  mined  on  one  side 
only  the  tree  lives  on,  though  the  foliage  be  much  thinner.  Trees  may, 
as  we  have  observed,  live  for  at  least  tive  or  six  years  with  a  number  o( 
borers  in  their  trunks. 

Fresh  &om  the  observations  made  on  the  mode  of  egg-laying  in  the 
common  pine-borer,  I  looked,  September  12,  for  the  eggs  or  freshly- 
hatched  larv8B  of  Glycohins  speciostiSy  and  found  the  latter  at  once.  The 
Kev.  Mr.  Leonard,  of  Dublin,  K  H.,  many  years  ago,  in  a  letter  to  Dr, 
Harris,  stated  that  the  maple-tree  borer,  on  hatching,  remained  in  the 
bark  through  the  winter.  Upon  examining  a  sugar  maple  about  2  feet 
in  diameter,  it  was  found  that  twenty  eggs  had  been  laid  in  dif- 
ferent partB  of  the  bark  from  near  the  ground  to  where  the  branches 
originated,  a  distance  of  about  10  feet.  The  site  of  oviposition  was 
recognized  by  a  rusty,  irregular  discoloration  of  the  bark  about  the 
size  of  a  cent,  and  especially  by  the  ^^frass,"  or  castings,  which  to  the 
length  of  an  inch  or  more  were  attached  like  a  broken  corkscrew  to 
the  bark.  On  cutting  into  the  bark,  the  recently-hatched  larvsB  (5-7"" 
in  length)  were  found  lying  in  their  mines,  or  burrows,  at  the  depth  of  a 
tenth  to  the  sixth  of  an  inch. 

The  burrows  already  made  were  about  an  inch  long,  some  a  little 
longer;  the  larva  usually  mines  upward.  No  eggs  were  found,  but 
they  are  laid  in  obscurely  marked  gashes,  about  a  fifth  of  an  inch  long, 
usually  near  a  crevice  in  the  bark. 

These  gashes  and  castings  are  readily  discoverable,  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  save  these  valuable  shade  trees  by  looking  for  them  in  the  aa- 
tumn  and  winter  or  early  spring  and  cutting  out  &e  worms.    The  bee* 
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ties  were  not  nncommon  at  Brunswick  in  Jnly  and  Angost  the  past 
year.  Of  six  grubs  which  I  cut  out  over  half  seemed  unhealthy,  per- 
haps diseased  by  the  water  which  had  penetrated  their  mines. 

I  have  recommended  protecting  valuable  shade  trees  by  wrapping 
the  trunks  with  bands  of  cloth  well  saturated  with  kerosene  oil  in 
August  and  September,  so  as  to  drive  off  the  beetles  and  to  destroy 
the  freshly-hatched  grubs,  but  since  discovering  how  easily  the  grubs 
tfnd  castings  of  the  ft'eshly-hatched  worms  can  be  detected  a  few  days 
or  weeks  alter  the  eggs  have  been  laid,  it  seems  obvious  tiiat  the  easiest 
and  surest  preventive  is  to  cut  out  the  grubs  when  lying  in  their  au- 
tumn and  winter  quarters  just  under  the  surface  of  the  bark.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  destroy  the  ftdly-grown  worms  in  their  "mines" 
or  burrows,  since  the  latter  extend  up  the  tree  either  directly  under  the 
bark  or  are  sunken  in  the  wood.  On  one  tree  nearly  destroyed  by  tjiis 
borer,  out  of  about  fourteen  mines  twelve  extended  upward.  Hence 
it  is  useless  to  try  to  find  the  hole  and  iigect  oil  into  it.  There  now 
seems  no  reason  why  valuable  shade  maple  trees  should  not  be  saved 
by  a  few  hours'  close  observation  and  removal  of  the  young  grubs,  say 
in  September  or  October. 

THE  FOPLAB-BORER. 

(Saperda  ealoarata  Say.) 

This  borer  has  been  destructive  to  poplar  trees  on  the  shores  of  Gasco 
Bay,  especially  at  the  head  of  the  bay  west  of  Harpswell  Neck,  where 
my  attention  was  first  called  to  its  work  by  ex-Governor  J.  L.  Ghamberlain, 
on  whose  estate  at  New  Wharf  a  number  of  trees  had  died.  The  trees 
in  August  are  seen  to  show  unmistakable  signs  of  disease  by  the  leaves 
curling  and  withering.  The  presence  of  the  larva  within  is  easily  de- 
tected by  the  masses  of  castings  resembling  sawdust,  which  are  thrown 
out  of  the  holes  and  falls  down  the  trunk  to  the  ground. 

Upon  cutting  down  the  trees  and  splitting  them  open,  not  only  the 
fully-grown  larva,  or  grub,  but  also  one  or  two  pupad  and  several  beetles 
were  found,  the  latter  ready  to  issue  from  their  holes.  As  many  as  eight 
or  ten  larvae  were  found  mining  in  a  portion  of  a  poplar  trunk  10  incnes 
long  and  5  inches  in  diameter. 

The  wood  was  perforated  in  all  directions,  running  under  the  bark 
part  of  the  way  and  sinking  in  various  directions  into  the  wood,  some 
of  them  extending  side  by  side  along  the  heiu*t  of  the  tree.  GRie  longer 
mines  are  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  about  a  centimeter,  or  four-tenths 
of,  and  at  times  half,  an  inch  in  diameter.  Part  of  the  mine  is  more  or 
less  stuffed  with  long,  slender  chips  gnawed  off  by  the  larva. 

The  worm  and  beetle  have  been  already  described  and  figured  in 
Bulletin  7  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission,  p.  118. 


nrsECTS  AFFEcmro  fall  wheat. 

By  F.  M.  WxBSTKR,  Special  AgwU 

THE  WHEAT-STEAW  ISOSOMA. 

{Isosoma  tritici  Biley.) 

On  the  8th  of  May,  in  a  field  of  &11  wheat  near  Bloomington,  HI., 
which  had  produced  a  crop  of  the  same  cereal  the  previous  season,  I 
captured  two  wingless  females  of  this  species,  which  were  placed  in 
alcohol. 
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This  was  the  first  time  the  insect  had  been  observed  in  this  loeali^, 
being  far  north  of  any  section  of  the  State  previously  known  to  have 
been  infested.  Du  Quoin,  in  fact,  was  about  its  supposed  northern 
limit. 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  same  field,  two  additional  apterous  fe- 
males were  found. 

These  were  at  once  taken  home,  and  also  a  quantity  of  the  growing 
grain,  which  was  transplanted  to  a  iiower-pot.  My  insects  were  placed 
on  the  grain  and  covered  with  a  large  glass,  through  which  I  could  ob 
serve  all  that  transpired  within.  During  the  first  day  of  their  confine- 
ment they  appeared  to  he  wholly  engaged  in  attempting  to  escape,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  the  11th,  that  I  noticed 
any  disposition  to  oviposit. 

On  this  evening  both  females  had  been  observed  for  a  couple  of  hours 
continually  running  up  and  down  the  wheat-plants.  Suddenly  one  of 
them  stopped,  and,  pushing  herself  as  far  away  from  the  straw  as  pos- 
sible, by  throwing  her  legs  directly  beneath  her  and  straightening  them 
out,  tln-ew  the  abdomen  forward  and  beneath  her  body,  and  as  it  recoiled 
toward  its  normal  position  the  point  of  the  ovipositor  caught  in  the 
straw  and  opened  from  the  groove  along  the  abdomen,  much  as  the 
blade  of  a  pocket-knife  half  opens  from  the  handle.  Then,  by  drawing 
the  straw  toward  her,  and  bracing  the  ovipositor  with  the  abdomen  to 
keep  it  straight,  she  was  enabled  to  force  its  entire  length  into  the  plant, 
her  body  being  now  Hat  on  the  surface,  the  legs  in  the  same  iM>sition  as 
when  at  rest. 

To  recover  the  ovipositor  she  placed  her  feet  against  the  plant,  push- 
ing it  &om  her  until  the  body  assumed  nearly  the  same  arched  iK>sition 
as  at  first.  When  withdrawn  the  ovipositor  at  once  sprung  back  to  its 
place  in  the  abdominal  groove.  These  movements  occupied  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  minutes,  provided  no  difiiculty  was  encountered  in 
withdrawing  the  ovipositor. 

This,  however,  was  not  always  the  case,  as  on  one  occasion,  which 
came  under  my  notice,  twenty  minutes  were  consumed  in  the  recovery 
alone. 

It  is  probable  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  singly,  as  I  noticed  that  the 
female  at  once  began  the  task  of  again  puncturing  the  straw  at  a  little 
distance  away.  On  the  next  morning  the  second  female  was  obsen^ed  to 
oviposit,  and  both  were  very  busily  engaged  during  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing aay.  But  in  the  evening  I  noticed  they  were  less  active,  seem- 
ing much  fatigued,  and  the  work  being  accomplished  with  greater  effort, 
so  that  I  was  little  surprised  on  the  next  morning,  the  14th,  to  find  them 
both  dead  about  the  plants. 

The  ovaries  of  one  were  examined  and  found  to  be  free  of  eggs,  show- 
ing that  she  had  finished  her  work. 

Daring  this  time  the  fields  had  been  searched  assiduously  for  others, 
and  I  continued  to  do  so  without  success  until  the  16th,  when  another 
female  was  captured  in  the  same  field  where  the  others  had  been  ob- 
tained, and,  like  them,  wingless. 

She  was  placed  in  alcohol  and  soon  after  dissected,  and  the  ovaries 
found  to  contain  a  number  of  eggs. 

I  then  began,  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  tissue  of  the  straw  in  which  my  confined  females  had  ovipositedi 
and,  although  I  spent  many  hours  in  the  search,  and  more  than  once 
felt  sure  I  had  found  the  eggs,  was  at  last  obligea  to  give  up  in  despair, 
not  wishing  to  sacrifice  more  of  my  supply  of  now  precious  plants. 
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The  eggy  as  found  in  the  ovaries,  may  be  described  as  follows :  Color 
white.  *Form  goord-shaped,  the  globular  part  measuring  0.21^'°  iu 
length  and  0.14«"°*  broad;  the  stem  0.35"»»  long  and  0.04°*^  broad,  the 
entire  length  being  0.56°^. 

This  was  the  last  wingless  female  I  was  able  to  secure,  although  the 
search  was  continued  during  the  entire  month.  On  May  28  two  of  the 
potted  wheat-plants  were  examined,  and  to  my  surprise  each  contained 
a  two-thirds-grown  larva  in  the  space  below  the  upper  internodo.  A 
careful  search  failed  to  reveal  any  larvse  that  could  have  emanated  from 
the  eggs  deposited  in  the  plants  two  weeks  previous. 

On  Uie  1st  of  June,  however,  I  found  a  minute  larva  on  the  inside  of 
the  single  potted  plant  examined. 

As  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  leave  Illinois  at  once  and  locate 
elsewhere,  all  observations  in  this  field  were  necessarily  put  at  an  end. 
The  remainder  of  my  potted  plants  were  taken  with  me,  and  on  reach- 
ing my  destination  were  placed  in  a  newly-constructed  breeding-cage. 

From  one  of  these  plants,  on  June  7, 1  took  a  small  larva,  and  on  the 
20th  a  wingless  female  appeared  in  the  cage,  and  on  the  23d  I  took  a 
second  adult  from  another  plant.  This  last  was  also  a  female,  but  with 
aborted  wings,  and  had  died  before  making  her  way  out  of  the  straw. 

It  seems  hardly  probable  that  either  of  these  adults  or  the  larvse 
found  in  the  plants  on  May  28  could  have  developed  from  eggs  depos- 
ited by  females  which  had  passed  the  previous  winter  iu  last  yeai^s 
stubble  or  straw,  as  the  spring  of  the  present  year  was  cold  and  back- 
ward. It  is  more  probable  that  they  wintered  in  the  new  wheat  as  larva3, 
the  eggs  having  been  deposited  the  previous  autumn,  which  was  excep- 
tionally mild  until  quite  late  in  the  season,  thereby  maturing  females 
which  would  otherwise  have  passed  the  winter  as  pupsB.  Since  coming 
to  Indiana,  the  4th  of  June,  but  two  adults  of  the  common  form  have 
come  under  my  observation.  One  of  these  was  captured  in  a  field  of 
timothy  on  June  12.  The  other  was  bred  July  21  from  wheat  straw  re- 
moved from  the  field  on  the  18th.  Both  of  these  i)ossessed  well-devel- 
oped wings. 

In  all  fields  of  wheat  or  rye  examined  in  the  vicinity  of  Bloomington 
and  Normal,  111.,  I  found  in  considerable  numbers  a  form  of  Isoaoina 
much  larger,  possessing  folly  developed  wings^  and  in  several  minor 
features  differing  from  the  common  form  of  tnhoi.^ 

On  May  29,  while  searching  for  Iarv»  in  growing  wheat  in  the  field 
from  which  my  iK>tted  plants  were  taken,  I  noticed  a  plant  the  upper 
and  younger  leaves  of  which  were  dead  and  discolored,  as  if  some  in- 
sect had  been  at  work  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem. 

On  examination  I  found  just  below  the  itfeoted  part  a  pupa,  which 
unquestionably  belonged  to  tiiis  larger  form  of  Iso$ama.  There  was, 
moreover,  ample  proof  that  the  larva  had  previously  inhabited  the 
same  quarters. 

On  the  31st  I  noticed  that  one  of  my  potted  plants  began  to  show 
some  peculiarities  of  growth,  while  there  was  no  indication  of  forming 
any  head.  There  was  an  abnormal  gall-like  development  of  the  sheath 
where  the  head  should  have  appeared.  On  opening  this  a  larva,  much 
too  large  to  belong  to  the  ordinary  form  of  iritieij  was  found  within, 
having  evidently  subsisted  in  and  about  the  upper  joint 

I  visited  the  field  again  before  leaving  for  !bidiana,  but  could  obtain 
no  additional  larv»  or  pupsD,  and  my  potted  plants  taken  with  m9  con- 
tained none. 


*  This  is  the  species  described- as. XuMoma  graude  ia  a.  preyioiu  p«rt  of  thi«  ze- 
port  (p.  358).— C.  V.  R^  r.  r—  ^ 
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On  June  6,  however,  I  was  gratified  to  find  females  of  the  same 
form  in  considerable  numbers  ovipositing  iu  wheat  about  Oxford,  IdcL 
These  were  also  provided  with  fully  developed  wings,  and,  in  fkcth  I 
have  yet  to  see  a  single  example  wingless  or  even  with  aborted  wings. 

The  next  day  I  found  a  pupa  in  a  growing  wheat  plants  and  in 
another  which  was  dying  at  the  top  precisely  like  the  plant  in  the 
i^Ioomington,  HI.,  field,  in  which  I  found  the  pupa  May  29, 1  found  a 
fully  developed  adult  alive,  and,  to  all  appearances,  about  to  esaevg^ 

In  both  cases  the  plants  had  reached  the  height  or  only  a  few  inches, 
with  scarcely  any  stem,  but  an  unnatural  growth  of  leaf. 

The  adults  continued  quite  abundant  until  about  the  18th  of  June, 
when  they  began  to  decrease  in  numbers.  The  last  one  noticed  was 
taken  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 

They  seemed  to  fly  about  freely,  and  I  found  them  in  all  fields  of 
wheat  or  rye  examined,  even  though  the  previous  crop  had  been  of 
corn,  although  they  were  considerably  more  abundant  where  the  pres- 
ent was  the  third  crop  of  wheat  than  where  it  was  the  first. 

In  every  case,  so  far  as  I  observed,  they  invariably  oviposited  direcUy 
in  the  upi)er  joint,  and  their  instinct  in  detecting  its  location  even  when 
covered  with  the  sheath  was  infallible. 

I  feel  quite  eonfident,  however,  that  future  observations  will  show 
that  they  do  oviposit  lower  down  in  the  plant  earlier  in  the  season, 
when  it  is  more  tender.  For  while  £  have  never  found  any  indieation 
that  the  young  larvae,  after  hatching,  made  their  way  downwards,  their 
track  upward  was  very  apparent  in  the  joint,  and  also  the  actual  num- 
ber of  larvae  found  in  and  above  the  upper  joint  later  in  the  season 
fails  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  females  observed  ovipositing. 
Moreover,  I  failed  to  find  these  adults  any  more  numerous  in  fields 
where  last  year's  straw  stacks  were  still  standing  than  where  the  straw 
had  been  removed  and  threshed  elsewhere. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  larvae  of  these  laosama  very  seldom 
work  downwards  into  the  joint  until  full  grown,  and  then  only  to  etea^ 
vate  a  cell  in  which  to  transform.  This  may  at  first  appear  to  be  a 
matter  of  small  moment,  but  when  we  find  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  of  these  upper  joints  are  removed  with  the  straw,  while,  if  the 
grain  is  harvested  at  the  usual  height,  eight  out  of  ten  of  the  joints 
next  below  will,  in  all  probability,  remain  in  the  field,  we  shall  find 
that  it  may  make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  future  life  of  the  in- 
sect whether  it  is  located  a  little  lower  down  or  higher  up  in  the  straw. 

I  have  secured  abundant  material,  both  of  larvae  and  of  straw,  in 
Avhich  I  know  the  larger  form  has  oviposited,  but  have  not  yet  attempted 
to  separate  the  two  forms  of  larvae. 

Assuming  that  both  are  tritieij  I  find  by  a  series  of  examinations 
made  June  25,  July  1  and  9,  that  of  90  straws  from  the  same  field,  81 
contained  136  larvae,  the  remaining  nine  being  uninfested. 

By  examining  the  straw  at  different  dates,  the  total  number  of  larvae 
woiUd  include  many  that  would  have  been  destroyed  by  parasites  later, 
uud  also  any  hatched  after  the  25th  of  June.  The  number  actually  de- 
veloping from  90  straws  will  be  determined  another  year.  These  136 
larvae  were  distributed  in  the  straw  as  follows,  each  joint  including 
with  it  the  intervening  space  between  it  and  the  next  abovO)  or,  if  the 
tirst,  between  it  and  the  head: 

Number  in  first  joint 17 

Number  in  second  joint 77 

Number  in  third  joint „.  3^ 

Nomber  in  fimrth  joint •.•••••.•  IC 
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This  field  was  harvested  on  July  11^  being  cut  the  usual  height  ftom 
the  ground,  and  on  the  next  day  I  examined  dO  haryested  straws  and 
found  in  them  25  larvae.  This,  I  think,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  percent- 
age of  larvae  the  farmer  removes  from  the  field  in  the  straw. 

By  a  careftil  examination  of  the  sheaves  I  found  that,  while  the  first 
joints  were  almost  invariably  removed  with  the  grain,  comparatively 
few  of  those  of  the  second  were  included,  the  straw  having  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  been  severed  between  the  two. 

In  this  way,  larvse  between  the  first  and  second  joints,  or  in  the  lat- 
ter, were  at  once  placed  largely  at  the  mercy  of  numerous  carnivorous 
foes,  from  whom  they  had  previously  been  secure.  The  larv®,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  where  they  had  not  already  ensconced  themselves  in 
the  soft  walls  of  the  inside  of  the  straw,  as  they  sometimes  do,  had 
burrowed  down  into  the  joint  and  lay  awaiting  the  time  when  they  were 
to  pupate.  They  vary  considerably  in  size,  large  and  small  being  pro- 
miscuously distributed  throughout  the  straw. 

Parasites. — There  are  at  least  six  of  these  which  have  to  a  consider- 
able extent  reduced  the  laosoina  larvae  in  point  of  numbers.  Two  of  the 
most  efiicient  in  this  work  are  Hymenoptera  {Stiotanotus  iaoiomatis  Biley^ 
.and  Eupelmm  aUynii  French),  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  infested 
straws  in  June,  and  by  September  10  the  young  larvae  have  hatched, 
destroyed  their  victims,  transformed  to  the  adult,  and  escaped  Irom 
the  straw.  As  soon  as  the  grain  is  harvested  the  larvae  thus  exposed, 
as  previously  explained,  are  rapidly  depleted  in  numbers  by  two  oUier 
foes. 

One  of  these  is  the  larva  of  a  Carabid,  Lepioira(!iielu%  dorndis  Fab,,  a 
slender,  somewhat  depressed  larva  S^^  in  length,  which  descends  into 
the  stubble  and  devours  both  the  Isotoma  larva  and  tliat  of  the  Hymen- 
opterous  parasite,  should  it  chance  to  be  there. 

When  full  grown  it  stops  the  aperture  by  which  it  entered  with  a 
pellet,  constructed  from  bits  of  the  interior  substance  of  tiie  stubble, 
which  it  tears  off  with  its  jaws,  and  in  a  short  time  enters  the  pupa 
stage,  transforming  to  the  adult  a  few  days  later. 

Curiously  enough,  during  the  time  it  occupies  the  stubble  in  the 
larva  and  pupa  stages  it  sometimes  &lls  a  victim  to  the  second  of  these 
two  parasites,  viz.,  the  mite  Heteropus  ventricosus  Newport,  which  enters 
the  stubble  ostensibly  for  the  same  purpose,  but  whose  sense  of  dis- 
crimination is  rather  poorly  developed,  and,  although  infinitely  the 
smaller  of  the  three,  is  finally  victorious  over  the  liosama  larva,  its 
parasite,  and  their  mutual  enemy,  the  Leptotrachelus  larva. 

This  mite,  whose  habits  I  have  studied  before,*  is  a  very  convenient 
l^arasite,  and  will  make  its  way  where  the  others  would  fail,  if  there  is 
the  minutest  avenue  by  which  it  can  reach  its  victim.  I  shall  refer  to 
it  again  farther  on. 

WHEAT  AND  GRASS  SAW-FLY. 

(Family  TenthredinidcB.) 

My  acquaintance  with  this  insect  has  so  far  been  confined  to  the 
larvae  only,  having  first  found  it  in  that  stage  in  considerable  abund- 
ance on  the  14th  of  May. 

They  were  at  this  time  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  wheat  in  a  field  near 

Bloomington,  III.    At  first  I  thought  they  came  from  a  piece  of  woods 

—  » 

*  See  Twelfth  Report  of  State  Entomoloeist  of  Illinoia,  pp.  144-154.  Boond  in  the 
TraoB.  Depart,  of  Agrioalture  of  lUinois,  vol.  XX,  1880, 
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near  by,  but  later,  wheu  I  foand  the  larvie  abundant  folly  3  mflesfinHn 
any  woods,  it  seemed  improbable  that  either  larvse  or  adults  had— tbis 
year  at  least — been  of  sylvan  habits. 

I  found  very  small  larvse  in  the  center  of  a  large  wheat-field,  much 
too  far  from  the  margin  to  lead  to  even  the  supposition  that  they  had 
originated  outside  of  the  field. 

When  I  first  observed  them  they  were  from  4™™  to  12™"  in  lengQi, 
rather  slender,  and  of  a  uniform  green  color.  Toward  the  last  of  luiy, 
as  tiiey  became  more  fully  developed,  there  appeared  to  be  two  forms, 
differing  somewhat  in  color  and  contour  of  the  body. 

One  form  when  full  grown  was  20°*"  in  length,  tapering  very  gradu- 
ally but  uniformly  from  the  head  posteriorly.  Color  green,  wiSi  the 
exception  of  two  narrow  and  rather  indistinct  lines  along  l^e  back, 
separated  by  a  narrow  line  of  the  same  green  color  as  the  body,  and  a 
wider  lateral  white  line  just  above  the  spiracles.  Head  green,  eyes 
blac^  and  mandibles  brown. 

Some  individuals  of  this  form  became  full' grown,  and  on  the  29th  of 
Hay  descended  a  few  inches  into  the  earth,  and  by  the  31st  had  con- 
structed brown  cocoons.  As  there  were  many  half-grown  worms  fltQl 
on  the  plants  in  my  breeding-cage,  and  as  I  afterwards  found  an  imma* 
ture  larva  near  Oxford,  Ind.,  on  grass  the  27th  of  June,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  season  of  oviposition  is  somewhat  protracted. 

The  other  form,  when  fuU  grown,  is  21""  in  length,  witti  the  thoiacie 
segments — ^the  first  in  particular — ^rather  robust,  the  oliiers  gradnaOy 
diminishing  posteriorly.  Although  when  young  the  larvae  have  a  green- 
ish color,  it  gradually  disappears  as  they  reach  maturity,  the  skin  then 
being  of  a  dingy  white  and,  above,  having  the  appearance  of  being  drawn 
over  a  very  dark  substance  beneath,  which  gives  to  the  larvae  a  slate- 
colored  cast.  It  has,  like  the  other,  a  lateral  white  stripe,  bat  along 
the  upper  margin  of  this  stripe  is  a  row  of  black  spots,  one  on  each  seg- 
ment, and  one  on  the  neck ;  a  black  Y-shaped  spot  at  the  base  of  Ihe 
three  anterior  legs,  and  a  short,  interrupted,  transverse  black  line  across 
the  base  of  each  proleg,  except  the  anal.  The  prologs  also  have  a  black 
ring  encircling  them  at  the  joint.  Head  with  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow, 
eyes  black,  mandibles  brown.  Like  the  other  form  they  matore  fircmi 
the  last  of  May  until  about  the  20th  of  June  and  descend  into  the  earth. 
Both  were  quite  abundant  about  Oxford,  Ind^  but  were  found  maeh 
more  common  on  timothy  than  upon  wheat.  They  do  not  coil  np  apon 
the  plant  when  feeding,  but  their  movements  when  thus  employed  are 
much  like  those  of  the  army  worm  (Leueania  uniptmcta)  when  similarly 
engaged.  When  disturbed  they  drop  to  the  ground  and  remain  in  a 
coUed  position  perfectly  motionless. 

No  adults  have  yet  emerged  from  their  cocoons  in  the  earth,  nor  will 
they  now  be  likely  to  do  so  before  April  or  May. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  before  I  knew  anything  of  these  larvae  affecting 
wheat,  I  found  in  a  wheat-field  near  Bloomington,  111.,  a  small  brown 
cocoon  which,  as  I  recollect,  was  like  those  which  these  larvae  constmot 

On  opening  it  I  found  it  contained  a  green  pupa.  Both  pupa  and 
cocoon  were  placed  in  a  box,  but  in  my  change  of  location  the  coooon 
was  separated  and  lost,  the  pupa  failing  to  develop. 

I  am  confident  that  it  belonged  to  the  same  species  as  these  larysd 
under  consideration,  and  was  thrown  up  by  the  plow  the  fall  previoos 
in  preparing  the  ground  for  this  year's  crop— wheat  having  been  raised 
on  the  ground  the  preceding  season. 

Parasites, — While  passing  through  a  field  of  wheat,  in  May,  I  saw  one 
of  these  worms  a  short  distance  from  me  with  what  api>eared  to  be  a 
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species  of  Ophion  that  had  evidently  just  punctured  it  with  its  oviposi- 
tor and  was  still  attached  to  it.  But  before  I  could  secure  them  the 
Ophion  had  escaped^  and  the  larva  fell  to  the  ground,  and  I  failed  to 
lind  it. 

In  June  I  found  a  larva  with  the  eggs  of  some  species  of  Tachina  at- 
tached to' the  upper  surface  of  the  thoracic  segments. 

THE  WHEAT  MIDGE. 

{Diplosis  tritiei  Kirby.) 

I  first  observed  the  larvse  of  this  insect  on  the  6th  of  June,  two  days 
after  locating  in  Indiana. 

The  larvre  have  not  been  excessively  abundant  on  wheat,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  have  done  any  serious  injury. 

Their  nou-destructiveness,  however,  wa«,  to  a  considerable  extent,  I 
think,  due  to  the  ravages  among  them  of  MegilUi  maculata  and  their 
larvae,  PoddbruH  tomentosus  and  three  species  of  TelepJtoridcej  all  of  which 
were  very  abundant  about  the  heads  during  June. 

While  I  have  detected  all  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  Megilla 
larvae,  in  the  act  of  feeding  upon  the  pollen,  and  the  Foddbrus  feeding 
on  the  kernel,  their  movements  unmistakably  indicated  that  they  were 
in  search  of  other  food.  I  did  not  make  it  a  special  point  to  study  the 
midge  until  after  the  middle  (^f  July,  when  I  placed  a  l^ge  quantity  of 
badly-infested  heads  of  rye  in  a  box  with  earth  in  order  to  secure  a 
quantity  of  larvae. 

From  these  heads  of  rye  I  bred,  during  the  remainder  of  July,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  adult  midges,  and  they  also  appeared  occasionidly 
in  the  box  during  August,  although  I  had  removed  the  head  of  lye  on 
the  3l8t  of  July. 

On  August  29  I  saw  an  adult  on  the  outside  of  the  glass  of  one  of  my 
breeding-cages  in  which  I  had  growing  wheat. 

Several  times  since  the  1st  of  September  I  have  noticed  a  repetition 
of  this,  although  my  cages  are  at  least  half  of  a  mile  firom  any  field 
where  wheat  or  rye  was  grown  the  present  season,  or  firom  where  any 
has  been  threshed. 

From  the  4th  to  the  15th  of  September  I  not  only  found  larvae  in  con- 
siderable abundance  under  the  sheath  of  volunteer  wheat,  but  adults, 
too,  in  title  same  situation,  and  also  on  the  outside  of  tibe  plants  and 
hovering  about  the  upx)er  leaves. 

From  a  quantity  of  this  wheat  placed  in  a  breeding-cage  on  Septem- 
ber 7  appeared  three  or  four  adults.  These  were  all  removed  on  the 
10th,  but  the  second  day  after  two  others  were  found  in  the  cage.  The 
history  of  this  volunteer  wheat  is  as  follows:  During  the  time  inter- 
vening between  the  harvesting  and  removal  of  the  wheat  fh)m  a  field, 
stock  from  an  adjoining  pasture  broke  into  the  field,  and  in  nibbling  the 
sheaves  in  the  shocks,  shelled  off  and  rattled  downward  to  the  gonnd 
considerable  wheat. 

These  shocks  were  removed  on  August  14,  the  wheat  thus  shelled  off 
immediately  taking  root  and  springing  up  where  they  had  stood,  and 
by  September  1  hwi  formed  a  thick  mass  of  growing  grain. 

THE  AMESICAK  MEROMTZA. 

{Meromyza  americana  Fitch.) 

This  species  has  been  recently  so  thoroughly  studied  by  Pro!  S.  A. 
Forbes  in  his  second  report  as  State  entomologist  of  Illinois,  that  I 
made  no  special  efibrt  to  follow  it  through  the  season,  but  kept  it  in 
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view,  and  I  refer  to  it  here  in  order  to  add  a  few  observations  to  its 
history. 

I  have  only  observed  it  iu  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  lud.,  and  my  first 
note  bears  the  date  of  June  0,  when  I  captured  two  adults  in  a  field  of 
wheat. 

On  the  14th,  in  the  same  field,  in  a  dwarfed  stool  about  3  inches  high, 
I  took  a  nearly  full-grown  larva,  which  had  apparently  followed  the 
central  leaf  from  near  the  base  of  the  plant  upward  to  a  point  slightly 
below  where  the  upper  leaves  began  to  diverge,  and  hence  was  not  at 
this  time  in  the  stem,  but  among  the  leaves. 

On  June  16  another  larva,  also  nearly  mature,  was  found  in  the  Upper 
joint  of  a  growing  straw  in  the  same  field.  A  week  later,  many  with- 
ering heads  were  noticed  in  the  field,  the  effects  of  tlie  larvjo  in  the 
straws.    Puparia  were  observed  on  June  24. 

On  July  18,  adults^  bred  from  straw  obtained  from  this  field  a  few 
days  previous,'  were  copulating,  other  adults  continuing  to  appear  up 
to  the  26th.  I  have  no  record  of  them  through  August,  but  on  the  5th 
of  September  swept  a  number  of  adults  from  volunteer  wheat.  Adults 
were  bred  from  volunteer  wheat  October  1,  and  were  swept  from  a  field 
of  young  wheat  October  6. 

ParaMte8.-^The  mite,  Heteropus  ventricoausj  was  again  encountered  as 
a  parasite,  and  as  the  Meromyza  larvte  frequently  cut  off,  either  "Wholly 
or  in  part,  the  straws  which  they  infest,  these  minute  insects  find  them 
a  much  easier  prey  than  the  larvae  of  Isosoma  iritici. 

Three  times  during  the  present  season  I  have  found  Dipterous  larvse, 
other  than  this  species,  afiecting  the  culms  of  wheat  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  Meromyza^  and  up  to  this  time,  in  two  cases,  have  bred 
the  adnlt  But  my  material  and  notes  are  not  at  this  time  in  a  shape 
to  enable  me  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the  life-history  of  these  bi- 
sects, and  for  this  reason  I  prefer  to  let  the  matter  rest  until  making 
my  final  report. 

THE  FLEA-LIKE  NEGRO-BUG. 

{TJiyreocoris  pulicariuSj  Germ.) 

The  study  of  this  species  was  undertaken  with  the  object  of  breeding, 
and  thereby  settling  the  date  of  oviposition  and  hatching;  also  of  re- 
cording these  and  such  other  facts  as  I  might  be  able  to  get  in  their 
life-history  not  hitherto  published. 

It  is  only  recently  that  they  have  been  known  to  affect  wheat,  and  I 
have  not  observed  them  doing  any  great  injury. 

Adults  were  observed  copulating  on  May  9,  and  were  at  once  confined 
on  wheat  nnder  glass,  being  fed  on  ripe  strawberries.  The  females  be- 
gan to  oviposit  on  the  20th,  plaeing  their  eggs  singly  on  the  leaves  and 
sheath  of  the  grain. 

On  the  26th,  after  depositing  a  few  eggs  in  the  intervening  time,  they 
made  their  escape. 

The  eggs  may  be  described  as  follows: 

Length,  |"":  diameter^  |™°^;  form  elongate,  oval;  and  when*flrst  de- 
posited the  color  is  shining,  very  light  orange,  which  gradnaJly  deep- 
ens until  just  previous  to  hatching,  when  it  is  a  livid  red.  One  of  these 
eggs  deposited  on  May  21  hatched  June  6,  the  larv®  being  f™"»  in 
length,  brown  anteriorly,  and  red,  barred  with  brown,  posteriorly;  legs 
yellotv. 

June  7,  adults  were  still  observed  in  fields  of  wheat  in  considetable 
numbers. 
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I  only  saw  tlie  young  on  wheat  in  one  or  two  cases  daring  the  season. 
And  on  July  24,  adults,  undoubtedly  of  the  same  brood,  were  observed 
congregated  in  great  numbers  on  and  about  the  buds  of  evening  prim- 
rose. 

THE  TARNISHED  PLANT-BUG. 

{I/ygus  lineolaris,  Beau  v.) 

I  have  here  to  add  another  to  the  long  list  of  depredations  of  which 
this  insect  has  been  accused. 

Late  in  June  and  early  in  July  I  observed  both  pupae  and  adults 
puncturing  the  kernels  of  wheat  and  extracting  the  milk,  thus  causing 
them  to  shrivel  and  dry  up,  or  to  become  moldy  and  discolored. 

Although  in  numbers  they  were  not  excessively  abundant,  each  time 
an  individual  satisfied  its  hunger  iu  this  manner  it  most  necessarily 
have  injured  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  kernel  it  punctured. 

• 

THE  SOLDIER-BUG. 
{Podisus  sp.?) 

An  undetermined  species  of  Podisus  a£fected  wheat  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  preceding,  but  in  the  larval  as  well  as  in  the  pupal  and  adult 
stages.  Besides,  being  the  more  common  of  the  two  species,  was  prob- 
ably the  author  of  the  major  part  of  the  damage.  I  have  attributed  to 
these  two  species  and  the  wheat  midge  a  damage  of  about  5  per  cent,  to 
the  wheat  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  Ind.,  but  am  not  now  able  to  draw 
the  line  definitely  between  the  work  of  the  midge  and  the  two  Hemiptera. 

THE  FIELD-CRICKET. 

{Chryllui  abbreviatua  Berv.) 

One  of  the  objects  of  interest  that  I  noted  on  my  first  excnrsion  to 
the  wheat- fields  after  my  arrival  in  Indiana,  on  the  4th  of  June,  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  stubble  2  or  3  inches  in  height  in  the  fields  of 
growing  grain. 

Scattei^  about  some  of  these  were  the  upper  parts  of  the  plants 
thus  out  off,  and  while  in  some  cases  these  straws  were  with^ed  and 
bleached,  others  seemed  freshly  cut.  Although  I  visited  this  field  daily, 
and  each  morning  observed  a  few  additional  freshly-cut  straws,  it  was 
not  until  the  16tii  of  June  that  I  obtained  any  clew  to  the  author  of 
this  mischief. 

On  making  my  usual  rounds  on  this  morning,  I  happened  to  observe 
one  of  our  field  crickets  coolly  cut  off  a  fine  straw,  and  on  seeing  me 
suddenly,  it  dodged  out  of  sight.  I  noticed  these  crickets  at  their  work 
a  number  of  times  afterwards,  and  found  in  their  burrows  tender  leaves 
and  often  parts  of  the  heads  which  they  had  evidently  dragged  from 
where  they  had  felled  them. 

Judging  from  the  nature  of  these  fhigments  they  appeared  to  prefer 
the  tl&nder  leaves  and  stems  to  the  heads,  but  fed  upon  both. 

As  the  grain  neared  maturity,  from  the  excrem^it  about  larger  areas 
of  harvested  plots,  and  the  elongate  little  coverts  so  thorooghly  asso- 
ciated with  our  common  gray  rabbit  (Lepus  sylvaUcua  Bach»)  being  so 
frequent  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  also,  the  inference  was  very 
strong  that  the  crickets  were  not  alone  responsible  fior  the  injury.    On 
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October  6,  however,  the  cricket  was  again  seen  at  work  catting  off 
young  wheat-stems. 

INSECTS  AFFECTING  RYE. 

All  insects  observed  affecting  this  grain  to  any  extent  have  pre- 
viously been  considered  under  the  head  of  Wheat  Insects,  and  hence 
it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  here. 

I  have  n6te<l  several  others  injurious  in  fields  of  rye,  bat  these  will 
be  considered  in  a  later  report. 

The  two  grains,  wheat  and  rye,  are  so  closely  allied  that  any  insect 
founil  affecting  one  may  be  confidently  looked  for  on  the  other. 

INSECTS  AFFECTING  OATS. 

Of  all  our  small  grains  this  is  the  least  affected  by  i^jurioas  insects. 
Many  species  that  are  exceedingly  destructive  to  both  wheat  and  rye 
do  not  affect  oats  in  the  slightest  degree. 

A  notable  case  is  that  of  the  larvse  of  the  Wheat  and  Grass  Saw- 
liy,  which  will  perish  of  starvation  when  confined  upon  fresh,  tender 
shoots  of  growing  oats. 

No  injuries  of  any  moment  to  this  grain  have  come  under  my  obstf- 
vation,  and  I  shall  notice  but  one  insect  in  relation  to  it. 

THE  STALK-BORER. 

(Oartyna  nitela  Guen.) 

On  the  7th  of  l^iay,  while  walking  through  a  field  of  oats  near  Bloom- 
ingtou,  111.,  I  noticed  that  the  central  vertical  leaf  was,  in  numeroas 
cases,  withering,  and  in  others  dead  and  brown. 

On  examination  of  the  affected  plants  I  found  that  the  heart  of  the 
stem  had  been  eaten,  and  I  had  examined  but  two  before  I  foitad  a 
larva  of  a  Chortynaj  which  in  all  probability  was  that  of  niteUiy  that 
was  engaged  in  feeding  in  the  young  stem  below  the  surfoce  of  the 
ground. 

The  larvffi  at  this  time  were  from  2<°°^  to  3°^  in  length,  and  I  found 
them  in  the  interior  of  the  field  10  to  15  rods  from  the  margin,  a 
<listance  they  could  by  no  possibility  have  traveled.  I  found  many 
young  larvte  in  the  stems  of  grass  along  the  margin  of  the  field,  some 
of  which  were  larger  than  those  found  in  the  oats.  I  also^fionnd  that 
these  larvie  in  the  grasses  moved  from  one  shoot,  as  it  withered  and 
died,  to  another,  and  that  the  first  soon  became  shriveled  and  dis^- 
])eared,  while  from  its  ba^e  young  shoots  at  once  sprung  up  and  took 
its  ])lace,  so  that  the  number  of  affected  stems  visible  at  one  time  offeced 
no  reliable  data  as  to  the  number  of  larvie  infesting  the  grass  or  the 
number  of  shoots  they  had  destroyed. 

The  field  under  consideration  had  been  planted  with  corn  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  preceding  month  (April)  plowed  and 
sown  with  oats. 

At  the  time  of  my  observations  the  grain  was  about  2  inches  high, 
iuid  had,  as  yet,  but  one  lateral  leaf,  and,  as  near  as  I  could  reec^Mt, 
had  made  its  appearance  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  about  the 
22d  of  April.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  eggs  were  deposited  in  tids 
field  prior  to  this  time. 

The  point  at  which  the  larv9B  had  enteced  the  plants  was  plainly  in* 
dicated  by  a  small  cavity  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bulb  Jort 
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above  where  the  fibrous  roots  are  put  forth,  which  cavity  connecteCk 
with  the  upper  chauuel  in  the  stem. 

As  late  as  the  21st  of  May  I  found  these  larvsB,  now  frequently  5™™ 
in  length,  still  working  in  the  young  plants,  and,  although  making  their 
way  upward,  they  were  still  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

From  the  7tli  of  May  until  the  15th  I  examined  many  fields  of  later- 
sown  oats,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  the  larvae  in  them,  neither  in  fall 
wheat  nor  rye,  although  they  were  abundant  in  the  grass  along  the  mar- 
gin of  these  same  fields,  the  stems  of  fall-sown  grain  evidently  being 
too  tough  for  the  very  young  larva?. 

1  also  sugared  for  the  moths  every  evening  during  this  time  about 
the  grain  fields,  but  obtained  no  moths. 

These  observations,  I  think,  go  to  show  the  correctness  of  our  pres- 
ent theory,  viz.,  that  the  moths  hibernate  during  the  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  deposit  their  eggs  in  grasses,  and  from  thence  the  larvae  distrib- 
ute themselves  over  the  fields  later  in  the  season.  Or  they  may,  as  I 
have  shown,  oviposit  on  early  spring  grain. 

1  believe  we  shall  find  that  these  eggs  are  deposited,  as  a  rule,  prior 
to  the  1st  of  May.  I  also  believe  that  during  the  latter  two-thirds  of 
their  larval  stage  these  insects  are  rather  more  nomadic  in  their  habits 
than  we  have  supposed,  or  else  are,  when  from  half  to  two-thirds  grown, 
overtaken  with  a  mania  for  moving. 

In  s'weeping  grasses  in  June  I  have  found  these  larvae  as  abundant  in 
my  net  as  any  other  species,  and  frequently  observed  them  traveling 
about  frt)m  place  to  place.  The  first  moths  were  taken  at  Oxford,  Ind., 
on  August  20. 


REPORT  UPON  INSECTS  AFPECTDTO  THE  HOP  AHD  THE  CRAV- 

BERRT. 

By  J.  B.  SMrra,  Special  Agent. 

HOP  INSECTS. 

Having  last  year  watched  the  Aphides  until  the  crop  was  gathered, 
the  poles  stacked,  and  the  old  vines  piled  for  burning,  and  having  de- 
termined the  probability  that  during  the  winter  they  lived  on  the  roots 
in  some  form,  I  visited  Goox>erstown  early  in  spring  to  watch  for  their 
&rst  appearance.  Gooi>erstown  was  selected  because  Mr.  Clark  had 
informed  me  that  the  Aphides  had  been  found  by  him  in  grubbing, 
and  because  he  had  promised  in  all  ways  to  aid  me.  Adverse  weather 
delayed  all  investigation  for  a  short  time,  but  as  soon  as  at  all  possible 
I  carefully  examined  fences,  piles  of  stacked  poles,  and  neighboring 
trees,  exploring  all  crevices  of  the  fences,  stripping  loose  bark  from  the 
poles,  and  very  closely  examining  idl  possible  hiding  places.  No  trace 
of  the  Aphides  was  found.  MeanwhUe  grubbing  progressed.  Grub- 
bing consists  in  digging  up  all  round  the  hiUs,  exposing  the  roots,  and 
trimming  off  all  superfluous  shoots  and  runners.  Every  advantage  for 
examining  the  roots  was  thei^ore  offered  to  me,  and  all  the  men  were 
instructed  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout.  Yet,  though  the  work  was  done  in 
yards  which  last  year  were  most  infested,  and  though  I  dug  down  to  the 
bed-root  and  carefully  examined  Mils  eveiywhere,  not  a  trace  of  the 
Aphides  could  I  find.  Nor  yere  Mr.  Clark's  researches  crowned  with 
bett-er  success.    Later  I  learned  from  my  correspondents  in  the  hop  re- 
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^oti  that  DO  lice  appeared  at  all  dnriDg  early  spring,  and  later  it  re- 
required  close  search  to  detect  them  scattered  here  and  there  through 
the  j-ards;  and  at  no  time  did  they  become  numerous  enough  to  do  any 
damage  whatever.  On  the  whole,  the  hop  was  remarkably  free  from 
all  insect  attack.  I  am  able,  therefore,  to  add  nothing  to  my  previous 
report  on  the  subject. 

CRANBERRY  INSECTS. 

THE  CRANBERRY  FRUIT-WORM.* 

Last  season  I  decided  that  the  Phycid  attacking  the  fruit  probably 
deposited  its  egg  either  in  the  flower  or  on  the  young  berry;  and  this 
season,  when  the  plants  began  to  blossom,  I  visited  Cape  Cod  to  watch 
for  the  appearance  of  the  insect.  In  order  that  I  might  the  more  easily 
recognize  the  species,  I  obtained  from  Washington  a  perfect  specimen, 
bred  from  material  forwarded  by  me  last  year.  During  the  first  ten 
days  of  July  the  weather  was  decidedly  unfavorable  to  insect  life  or  to 
the  rapid  development  of  such  formal  as  hibernated  in  the  papa  state. 
There  was  more  or  less  rain  each  day,  and  the  nights  were  cold,  often 
unpleasantly  so,  and  the  bogs  were  sodden.  The  plants  devdoped  rap- 
idly and  the  berries  were  very  generally  set,  and  still  no  trace  of  tiie 
insect  had  appeared  on  bogs  that  every  previous  season  had  been  badly 
infested.  At  last,  near  the  middle  of  cTuly,  on  a  few  bogs  close  to  the 
shore,  very  sandy,  and  so  high  that  they  could  not  be  flowed  during  the 
winter,  I  found  a  few  specimens  of  the  imago.  I  secured  both  sexes 
and  confined  them,  putting  with  them  both  flowers  and  young  berries. 
On  July  11,  the  day  after  securing  the  above-mentioned  specimens,  I 
again  visited  the  bog  where  they  were  found,  and  though  I  searched 
carefully  and  persistently,  not  a  single  specimen  could  be  discovered. 
July  12,  again  visited  the  same  bog,  and  without  great  search  seemed 
eight  specimens,  but  this  seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  stock.  These 
specimens  I  distributed  among  growers  in  order  that  they  might  make 
optical  acquaintance  with  the  insect. 

On  Sandy  Neck,  a  point  opposite  Barnstable,  across  the  bay,  on  bogs 
which  also  could  not  be  flowed,  a  few  more  specimens  were  found, 
which  were  also  distributed  among  growers.  Nowhere  was  it  common, 
and  it  always  is  difficult  to  start  up.  It  is  very  sluggish  and  easily 
taken  after  its  situation  is  ascertained. 

Until  July  16  I  found  occasional  speeimens  on  high,  warm,  and  dry 
bogs,  and  then  no  more  could  be  discovered.  Now  commenced  the 
search  for  eggs,  and  gathering  a  large  number  of  berries  of  all  sices, 
and  blossoms,  I  carefully  examined  them  and  succeeded  in  finding  wh^^ 
and  how  the  egg  is  deposited.  The  egg  itself  is  white,  or  with  a  fiunt 
yellowish  tinge,  elongate  oval  when  laid,  but  soft,  and  adapting  itS6lf 
to  the  locality  where  laid. 

No  eggs  were  found  on  blossoms  or  very  young  berries ;  the  largest 
berries  were  most  certain  to  show  an  egg,  and  never  more  than  one  esg 
was  found  on  a  berry.  The  egg  is  laid  on  the  lower  end  of  the  berry,  in 
the  scar  left  by  the  flower,  and  under  one  of  the  four  trigonate  flaps 
more  or  less  covering  that  scar.  It  is  therefore  shdtered,  and  diffioidt 
to  find  and  reach.  The  insects  In  confinement  mated,  and  the  9  read- 
ily oviposited ;  but  as  the  number  of  berries  was  small,  several  eggs  were 
laid  on  a  single  berry,  and  some  even  on  leaves.  In  natural  dream- 
stances  one  egg  only  is  laid  on  a  berry.  A  few  young  larves  were  also 
found  on  the  bogs,  and  one  on  a  berry  in  botUe  containing  tiie  oap* 

*  This  is  dssoiibed  as  Acrobaais  vaodnii  on  page  356. 
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tared  specimens.  The  egg  state,  therefore,  lasts  but  a  short  time— six 
to  eight  days — and  the  young  larva  on  hatching  spins  a  few  threads  as 
supports,  eats  for  a  day  or  two  from  the  outside  skin  until  it  becomes 
1 J  to  2*"">  in  length,  and  then  burrows  into  the  berry  and  enters  upon  the 
life-history  recorded  in  my  previous  report.  There  is  in  consequence 
great  difficulty  in  reaching  either  eg^  or  young  larvae. 

One  feature  observed  is  that  the  insect  was  found  only  on  high,  warm 
bogs,  and  that  in  some  localities  where  last  season  the  insect  was  very 
common  there  was  no  trace  of  it;  all  these  hogs^  however,  had  either  held 
ths  water  very  late  or  had  reflowcd.  In  localities  where  the  bog  is  low 
and  wet  there  always  is  less  attack  of  worm  than  in  hign,  dry  situations. 
Since  leaving  the  Cape  I  have  received  specimens  from  one  spot  where 
no  trace  of  worm  was  visible  when  I  left;  but  they  are  nowhere  common. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  exactly  how  much  shall  be  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  reflowage,  and  how  much  to  the  cold,  wet  spring,  which  de- 
stroyed so  much  vegetation  as  well  as  insect  life.  Certain  it  is  that  on 
about  all  high,  warm  bogs  which  either  could  not  be  flowed  or  where 
the  water  was  taken  off  early,  the  berry-moth  was  found  in  some  num- 
bers, while  on  none  of  the  low,  wet  bogs  which  had  been  reflowed  was 
there  any  trace  up  to  the  17th  day  of  July.  Later,  I  understand,  a  few 
appeared ;  but  very  few,  compared  with  previous  years.  I  would,  there- 
fore, recommend  also  that  the  bog  be  kept  as  wet  as  possible  during 
July,  and  the  ditches  nearly  full  of  water.  In  some  places  this  would 
be  injurious  to  the  fruit  after  it  had  well  set,  but  while  the  plants  are 
in  blossom  the  wet  is  rather  favorable  than  otherwise.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  destroy  most  of  the  pupsB,  or  at  any  rate  to  so  retard 
their  development  that  the  larva  would  not  destroy  more  than  one  berry 
during  its  life-time. 

THE  FIRE-WORM. 

(Anchyhpera  vacciniana  Pack.) 

This  insect,  the  Fire- Worm,  which  had  in  previous  seasons  done  so 
much  damage^  has  this  year  been  kept  pretty  well  under  control. 
Growers  had  generally  adopted  ttie  suggestions  of  my  report  and  per- 
sonal advice  given  to  such  as  I  met,  and  had  used  the  water  where  pos- 
sible, and  always  with  great  benefit  if  not  absolute  success.  Some  have 
gone  to  large  expense  to  procure  sufficient  water,  and  others  have  made 
great  preparations  in  that  line,  so  that  this  insect  once  so  destructive 
will  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be  so  reduced  in  numbers  as  to 
be  comparatively  harmless.  In  Gape  God,  tobacco  steeped  or  boiled  is 
still  the  favorite  remedy,  and'  is  undoubtedly  effective  if  applied 
Choroughly  and  seasonably;  two  applications  at  bri^  interviUs  are 
necessary,  and  from  1  to  1^  pounds  to  a  gallon  of  water  should  be 
used.  The  tobacco  is  said  to  have  fertilizing  properties.  It  ia,  how- 
ever, very  expensive.  The  kerosene  emulsion  has  been  used  to  some 
extent,  and  where  judiciously  used  has  proved  successful ;  where  there 
was  no  success  the  fault  was  with  the  emulsion,  which  was  not  perfect. 
Ghuming  with  a  barrel-stave  was  tried  by  some,  and  of  course  the  re- 
sult was  not  as  complete  as  desired,  for  the  emulsion  obtaioied  was 
neither  complete  nor  stable. 

CRANBERRY  LEAF-FOLDER. 

{Tera^  oxyooceana^  Pack.) 

In  my  previous  report  I  stated  that  this  insect  was  not  found  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  at  that  timj*  I  had  neither  succeeded  in  finding  it  my- 
self, nor  had  any  growers  to  Whom  I  described  it  noticed  it.    This  season 
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I  found  an  occasional  specimen  on  some  unflowed  bogs  near  the  shore, 
and  on  Sandy  !N^eck,  a  long,  narrow  isthmus,  with  a  line  of  bogs  between 
sand  hills^  I  found  that  this  was  the  only  form.  The  AnchylMera  does 
not  occur  there  at  all,  but  the  Teras  effectively  replaces  it.  GRie  habits 
of  the  species  are  sufficiently  described  in  my  previous  report,  and  noth- 
ing needs  be  added.  The  practice  has  been  at  Sandy  Neck  to  cany  a 
large  wad  of  rags  soaked  in  kerosene  and  tied  to  an  iron  rod,  blazing, 
over  the  bog  in  early  evening.  A  vast  number  of  specimens  flew  into 
this  blaze  and  were  destroyed.  Needless  to  say,  these  bogs  had  not 
been  flowed,  else  this  insect  could  not  exist.  In  New  Jersey  it  has 
done  no  noteworthy  damage. 

An  experiment  was  tried  looking  to  an  explanation  of  the  dimorphinn 
of  the  species.  Eggs  from  gray  9  9  were  obtained  in  early  spring,  and 
the  larva  when  hatched  fed  exclusively  on  old  leaves  and  kept  in  a  low 
temperature,  the  pupa  often  in  a  refrigerator;  nevertheless^  they  ail 
produced  yellow  imagines.  These  were  mated  and  eggs  obtaoned,  and 
these,  fed  on  fresh  leaves,  were  separated  into  two  groups.  O^e  lot  was 
left  continually  in  the  same  temperature,  the  other  was  changed— cold 
at  night,  hot  during  the  day,  the  variation  irregular— still  fitMn  both 
lots  I  obtained  yellow  specimens  only.  The  thi^  brood  is  still  in  the 
larval  state;  these  I  shall  keep  at  a  uniformly  high  temperature,  the 
object  being,  if  possible,  to  make  this  last  brood  also  ycdlow. 

These,  in  brief,  represent  the  results  of  my  field  work  so  fieu:  as  the 
special  crops  investigated  were  concerned.  The  season  has  not  been 
one  favorable  to  the  development  of  insect  life;  a  late  frost  (Jnne  14- 
16)  killed  many  acres  of  cranberry  vines,  and  probably  much  of  the  in- 
sect life;  but  even  where  the  frost  did  no  especial  damage  no  nnnanal 
increase  of  injurious  species  was  noted.  The  Berry  worm  is  now  known 
in  all  its  states  and  the  apparent  remedies  suggested;  experience  now 
and  intelligent  effort  in  desding  with  the  various  stages  will  undoubtedly 
soon  enable  growers  to  subdue  this  enemy,  as  they  can  by  sufficient  ex- 
ertion control  the  other  pests. 

A  CECIDOMYID  LARVA  INFESTING  THE  PEAR  AT  MERIDEN,  GONN. 

[Plate  IX,  Fig.  6.] 

In  pursuance  of  your  instructions  of  June  3, 1884, 1  went  to  Meiiden. 
Conn.,  and  called  on  the  Messrs.  Coe  Bros.,  who  are  the  proprietors  m 
a  fruit  farm,  containing,  among  others,  some  six  hundred  pear  trees. 
The  insect  especially  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  instruction  was  a  G00J* 
damtfid  larva,  and  to  this  insect  my  investigations  were  directed.  « 

The  injurious  larva  is  a  small  apodous  grub,  of  a  bright  yellow  color, 
thickest  in  the  middle,  and  tai)ering  to  each  extremity,  most  evidently 
toward  the  head.  When  full  grown  it  is  about  3°*",  or  nearly  one-eightii 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  segments  are  subequal,and  rather  strongly 
marked.  It  is  found  in  the  infested  pears,  often  in  large  numbms  (ftom 
ten  to  twenty — in  one  specimen  twenty-nine),  giving  them  an  irregular, 
somewhat  knobby  appearance,  by  which  the  infested  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  sound  fruit.  These  protuberances  are  inconstant  in  sise 
and  appearance,  sometimes  merely  causing  the  pear  to  appear  unnaturally 
round,  at  others  forming  distinct  and  regularly  convex  protuberances. 
On  June  6  and  7,  when  I  was  at  Meriden,  the  insects  were  abont  ftdl 
grown  and  had  largely  left  the  pears  so  that,  especially  on  the  Ooe 
farm,  few  infested  specimens  were  found ;  besides,  to  get  rid  of  tbe  pest 
on  this  farm,  the  heroic  remedy  of  stripping  the  trees  of  all  bnt  a  few 
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undoubtedly  sound  pears  bad  been  resorted  to  about  a  week  prior  to 
my  visit,  so  that  pears,  sound  or  infested,  were  lew  and  far  between. 
The  infested  pears  do  not  drop  to  the  ground  with  the  insect.  On  the 
contrary,  they  remain  for  quite  a  while  afterward  upon  the  tree,  but 
slowly  turn  black  and  rot  oft*.  The  second  point  in  your  instructions  is 
thus  definitely  answered.  As  well  as  could  be  done  in  the  small  lot  of 
I>ear8  remaining  on  the  Coe  farm,  and  rather  better  in  a  neighboring 
orchard  where  nothing  had  been  done  to  get  rid  of  the  pest,  the  mode 
of  reaching  the  ground  was  investigated,  and  the  observed  facts  and 
information  obtainable  all  point  to  the  theory  that  the  grub  simply  al- 
lows itself  to  drop.  I  believe  this,  tirst,  because  though  I  saw  a  few 
specimens  on  the  outside  of  the  pears  near  the  opening  showing  the 
point  of  exit,  none  were  found  on  the  twigs  near  by,  and  nothing  was 
found  in  the  crevices  of  or  under  the  bark ;  second,  at  one  point  where 
a  basket  of  the  infested  fruit  picked  from  the  orchard  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  over  night  the  laryse  were  found  next  morning  in  numbers, 
making  the  best  of  their  way  under  ground,  and  Mr.  Coe  says  that  in 
some  places,  where  the  earth  wa«  a  little  loosened,  he  found  large 
numbers.  I  dug  somewhat  at  this  point  and  found  rather  more  than 
an  inch  under  ground  a  number  of  specimens  quite  unchanged ;  they 
had  been  in  the  ground  then  about  a  week.  Third,  Mr.  Coe  says  he 
has  several  times  carried  infested  pears  into  the  house  and  kept  them  in 
jars  or  boxes,  and  that  the  larvae  after  leaving  the  pears  had  wandered 
round  for  some  time,  but  had  never  pupated  anywhere  in  or  among  the 
rubbish  or  crevices  of  the  boxes.  He  had  never  x)laced  earth  in  any  of 
the  boxes.  As  the  larvsd  found  had  been  under  ground  certainly  eight 
days,  and  were  totally  unchanged,  the  probability  is  that  they  remain  in 
this  form  for  some  time  before  entering  the  pupa  state.  In  the  orchard 
it  was  impossible  to  do  anything,  because  hogs,  sheep,  and  chickens 
had  everywhere  rooted  and  scratched,  so  that  even  had  not  the  infested 
fruit  been  removed  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  anything  among 
the  confused  masses  of  sod  and  roots  and  grass. 

On  the  Coe  farm  the  insect  has  been  known  some  five  years,  becom- 
ing each  year  more  common,  until  last  year  it  destroyed  nearly  the  en- 
tire crop.  It  seems  unknown  except  on  the  Coe  farm  and  another 
orchard  close  by.  In  this  latter  place  a  few  trees  were  found  pretty 
badly  infested,  but  no  one  had  noticed  it,  and  no  one  could  give  me 
any  information  as  to  how  long  it  had  been  known.  No  other  orchard 
in  the  vicinity  of  Meriden  seems  to  suffer  from  it,  and  it  is  probably  as 
yet  confined  to  these  two  orchards.  There  is  no  other  large  orchard 
close  by,  and  this  may  account  for  the  feu^t  that  the  species  has  not  be- 
icome  more  widely  spread  as  yet.  According  to  Mr.  Coe,  last  year  was 
a  good  year  for  pears,  but  his  crop  was  largely  destroyed ;  this  year  is 
an  '^  off  year"  and  there  was  not  much  bloom,  so  when  it  was  noticed 
that  the  pears  were  generally  infested,  it  was  determined  to  strip  the 
trees  of  all  fruit  that  appeared  at  all  infested,  and  so  well  did  the  men 
employed  do  their  work  that  it  was  with  difficulty  a  few  specimens  could 
be  secured  here.  Six  men  were  employed  at  the  work  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  during  that  time  stripped  the  600  trees.  Not  all  varieties  of 
X>ear  are  equally  attacked.  The  ^^ Lawrence"  is  the  favoritCi  and  is  a 
pear  which  though  blooming  later  than  others,  yet  sets  first.  Next  is 
the  "Anjou,"  almost  equally  infested.  The  "  Bartlett"  is  not  so  much 
troubled,  though  by  no  means  exempt,  and  on  the  '^  Seckel"  bat  few  of 
the  insects  are  found. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  importation:  Mr.  Coe  says  that  some  seven 
years  since  he  imported  a  large  lot  of  pear  stocks  from  France,  upon 
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which  were  grafted  American  pears ;  prior  to  that  time  he  had  never 
seen  the  insects.  A  year  or  two  afterward  they  were  first  noticed,  but  in 
small  numbers,  and  since  then  have  been  on  the  increase.  Mr.  Coe  is 
the  only  one  in  this  section  of  the  State  who  has  imported  pear-stocks, 
and  his  farm  was  first  and  for  some  time  the  only  one  infested.  The 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  if  the  insect  proves  identical  with  the 
European  species  that  it  was  in  the  pupa  state  in  the  lot  of  stockB  re- 
ceived by  the  Messrs.  Coe,  seven  years  since.  The  eggs  are  probably 
deposited  in  the  flower,  as  the  larvsB  are  found  in  the  young  pear  im- 
mediately after  it  has  set.  I  could  gain  no  information  as  to  whether 
or  no  there  was  a  second  brood. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  gathered  I  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  re- 
main in  Meriden  to  await  the  pupation  of  the  iusect,  as  it  seems  to  me 
this  can  be  better  observed  in  the  lot  of  .larvae  sent  to  the  Department 

As  to  a  remedy,  the  simplest  and  most  complete  is  that  adopted  by 
the  Messrs.  Coe.  In  an  off  year,  strip  th^  fk'uit  from  the  trees  and  de- 
stroy  it  by  burning  after  covering  with  kerosene,  or  feed  to  hogs  imme- 
diately, before  the  insects  have  a  chance  to  leave  the  pears.  As  it  ap- 
pears as  yet  to  be  local,  there  seems  no  reason  whv  a  year  or  two  of 
this  process  should  not  entirely  destroy  the  species,  out  of  course  there 
must  be  concerted  action  among  the  farmers,  else  the  pest  will  keep  on 
increasing,  and  not  unlikely  get  beyond  control. 


NOTES  PROM  ITBBBASKA. 

By  Lawbknck  Bruner,  Special  Agent, 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST. 

(Caloptentis  sprettis,) 

During  the  present  year  the  Eocky  Mountain  Locust  (Calopienus  ^pre^ 
tus)  has  appeared  in  small  numbers  at  various  points  throughout  East- 
em  and  Central  Nebraska,  but  at  no  place  have  I  learned  of  its  being 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  particularly  injure  crops,  or  even  to  canse,  on 
the  part  of  farmers,  an  apprehension  of  a  future  invasion.  On  the  18th 
of  June  quite  a  number  of  larvsd  and  pupae  were  observed  at  a  point 
about  2  miles  to  the  east  of  Stanton,  Stanton  County.  *  These  were 
on  tiiie  open  prairie  along  the  roadside,  and  upon  investigation  it  was 
ascertained  tliat  very  few,  if  any,  had  found  their  way  into  tiie  neigh-^ 
boring  grain  fields. 

Three  weeks  later,  when  the  locality  was  again  visited,  it  was  found 
that  most  of  the  young  had  attained  wings,  and  were  already  on  the 
move,  having  spread  over  the  surrounding  country  for  a  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more.  Specimens  were  now  observed  to  be  quite  plentiftal  within 
less  than  a  mile  of  Stanton.  Winged  individuals  were  also  numerons 
at  the  point  where  the  young  had  been  observed  previously,  and  where 
they  had  in  all  probability  hatched. 

Inquiries  have  since  been  made  regarding  these  locusts,  but  I  have 
thus  far  been  unable  to  learn  of  their  further  movements.  It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  that  they  simply  spread  over  the  adjacent  country,  and 
that  nothing  further  will  be  heard  of  them. 

I  have  kept  close  observation,  and  have  made  many  inquiries  during 
the  summer  in  reference  to  locust  flights,  but  have  seen  none  nor  have 
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I  beard  of  any  having  been  seen  in  the  air  at  any  point  iu  thii$  or  other 
States. 

Next  to  C.  spretus^  C.  different ialutj  the  Commou  Yellow  Meadow- 
locust,  has  attracted  some  attention  the  present  year  at  many  points  iu 
Western  Iowa,  and  Eastern  and  Central  Nebraska,  where  it  seems  to  be 
largely  on  the  increase.  It  has  not  exhibited  any  decidedly  migratory 
habits  so  far  as  I  am  at  present  aware,  but  at  dift'erent  points  has  done 
considerable  injury  to  vegetables,  &c.  Notably  at  Lincoln,  on  the  cap- 
itol  grounds,  numerous  large,  almost  black,  locusts  appeared,  and,  after 
partially  defoliating  the  shrubbery  and  foliage  plants,  suddenly  disap- 
peared (R.  W.  Furnas).  These  were  evidently  the  dark  variety,  often 
met  with  in  Central  and  Eastern  Nebraska.  This  locust,  unlike  the 
true  migratory  species,  frequents  low  grounds  and  seems  to  multiply  most 
rapidly  during  wet  seasons.  It  also  frequents  such  localities  as  are 
cloth^  with  the  rankest  vegetation.  I  believe^  however,  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  it«  ever  becoming  general  in  its  distribution,  at  least 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  trouble,  as  there  are  too  many  odds  against 
its  great  multiplication,  and  these  are  increasing  annually. 

The  common  Bed  Legged  Locust  {0.  femur-rubrum)  and  one  or  two 
other  allied  species  have  also  occurred  in  numbers  a  trifle  above  the 
normal  condition  of  these  species.  These  likewise  need  never  be  feared, 
for  the  same  reasons. 

THE  SNOWY  TREE-CRICKET. 

(CEcanthus  niveus.) 

This  common  tree-cricket  has  been  quite  common,  and  will  evidently 
be  congregating  in  raspberry  and  blackberry  patches,  as  well  as  on 
white  willow  hedges,  where  it  often  causes  much  injury  by  filling  the 
stems  and  twigs  of  these  plants  with  its  eggs.  Other  plants  are  also 
deposited  into.  Several  species  of  Belianthus  and  one  Solidago  are, 
however,  its  chief  stand-by  in  this  State.  Scarcely  a  single  one  of  these 
weeds  escapes  without  the  eggs  of  one  or  more  of  the  crickets  being 
thrust  into  its  pithy  substance.  Aside  from  these  few  species  I  know 
of  no  other  Orthopterous  insect  that  has  done  or  does  sx)ecial  injury  to 
crops  or  trees  in  tiie  State. 

THE  CHINCH-BUa 

{Plissus  leucopterus.) 

About  ten  days  before  harvest  or  during  the  early  part  of  July  the 
Chinch-Bug  began  to  appear  in  grain  fields  in  great  numbers  through- 
out portions  of  Cuming,  Burt^  and  Washington  Counties,  and  much  ap- 
prehension was  felt  by  many  for  the  safety  of  the  crops. 

Shortly  afterwards  several  very  heavy  rains  visited  tie  region,  and, 
as  it  would  appear,  almost  exterminated  the  insect.  Upon  harvesting 
the  grain  it  was  found  to  be  as  good  as  or  even  better  than  usual,  and  no 
traces  of  the  Chinch-Bug  and  its  work  could  be  found. 

Whether  the  disappearance  of  the  vast  armies  of  this  insect  can  be 
attributed  entirely  to  the  rains,  or  whether  other  agencies  combined  in 
the  gogd  work,  I  am  at  present  unable  to  state,  as  I  was  too  much  occu- 
pied with  other  duties  at  this  juncture  to  spend  much  lime  in  investi- 
gating the  matter.  In  conversing  with  several  farmers  regarding  the 
sudden  and  wholesale  destruction  of  these  insects  at  a  time  when  they 
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were  supposed  to  be  iujaring  crops  on  all  sides,  they  all  attributed  the 
disappearance  to  the  heavy  rains,  and  thoaght  that  no  other  agency 
had  assisted.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  they  suddenly  did  disap- 
pear remains  unchanged. 

CUT-WORMS. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early  June  several  species  of  cut- 
worms were  observed  to  be  quite  numerous  iu  gardens  and  com-fieldB 
in  the  vicinity  of  West  Point,  where  they  did  some  damage  by  catting 
oif  the  tender  plants  as  they  appeared  above  ground.  The  most  abon- 
dant  of  these  was  the  larva  of  Agrotis  sauda.  Some  climbing  cat- 
worms  were  also  observed  to  work  on  the  cottonwood  and  box-elder 
trees.    These  were,  however,  in  small  numbers. 

THE  IMPORTED  CABBAGE-WORM. 

{Pier is  rapce.) 

This  Cabbage  pest  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase  in  Nebraska  for 
the  term  of  eight  or  nine  years,  the  date  when  it  was  first  observed  by  me 
to  injure  cabbages  iu  and  about  Omaha.  It  has  now  become  equally,  if 
not  more,  numerous  and  destructive  in  the  eastern  and  central  portions 
of  the  State  than  in  some  of  the  older  li^astern  States,  where  it  has  ex- 
isted in  injurious  numbers  for  many  years.  This  extraordinary  increase 
is  evidently  duo  to  the  absence  of  all  or  nearly  all  of  its  natural  ene- 
mies, and  also  to  the  fact  that  .up  to  the  present  time  no  special  efforts 
have  been  made  by  our  gardeners  and  farmers  towards  checkiiig  its 
rapid  increase.  As  an  example  of  the  great  numbers  of  this  insect  that 
are  to  be  found  in  this  section  of  country,  I  will  mention  a  single  in- 
stance that  has  come  under  my  direct  notice  and  which  has  had  my 
personal  attention.  In  a  certain  kitchen  garden  adjoining  West  Point, 
in  which  were  planted  seventy-six  cabbages,  and  which  the  owner  has 
endeavored  to  keep  free  from  the  worms  by  hand-picking,  upwards  of 
six  thousand  of  them  have  already  been  destroyed.  TMs  estimate  is 
not  by  guess,  but  by  actual  count.  As  large  as  the  numbco*  tiios  de- 
stroyed may  appear,  there  are  still  many  worms  to  be  found  on  these 
cabbages,  the  leaves  of  which  have  been  much  riddled  with  holes,  de- 
spite the  vigilance.  At  another  locality,  16  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
this,  the  butterflies  were  observed  in  myriads,  so  to  speak,  hovering 
over  a  large  field  of  beets,  in  the  midst  of  which  grew  a  few  cabbages, 
and  to  which  they  appeared  to  be  attracted  from  all  directions.  Among 
the  few  insects  that  destroy  the  worms  in  this  State,  several  species  of 
burrowing  wasps*  are  quite  conspicuous. 

These  capture  the  larvie  of  all  sizes,  but  chiefly  those  that  are  about 
two-thirds  grown,  and  carry  them  away  to  their  barrows  where  they 
are  stored  for  food  for  the  young  wasps.  I  have  also  observed  recently 
that  during  the  cool,  wet  weather  which  we  have  been  having,  num- 
bers of  the  worms  of  various  ages  have  died  from  what  appears  to  be  a 
disease.  When  thus  attacked  they  become  limp,  and  turn  a  yellowish 
color,  and  afterwards  mold.  I  have  observed  that  such  varieties  of 
cabbage  as  have  very  solid  heads  and  few  base  leaves,  are  less  liable 
to  iigury  than  those  in  which  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Tough-Jeaved 
varieties  are  also  less  injured  than  the  tender  ones. 

*  Sphex  apicalis  Sm.,  Ammophila  vulgaria  Or.  and  Fompilus  <BUdop9  Or. 
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I  have  endeavored  to  find  parasites  that  destroy  these  worms,  but 
have  thus  far  been  foile<l  in  the  attempt. 

I  have,  however,  observed  three  species  of  Ichneumon  flies  creeping 
about  npon  the  plants,  which  may  prove  to  be  parasitic  upon  it.  Two 
of  these  are  in  considerable  numbers,  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
each  having  been  observed  in  a  single  morning,  while  but  two  or  three 
of  the  third  have  been  seen. 

Besides  P.  raptc  there  are  occasionally  found  tlie  larvjc  of  Mamestra 
picta^  M,  chenopodiij  and  Plutella  cruci/erarnm.  These  do  not  occur  in 
hurtful  numbers^  and  therefore  amount  to  but  a  trifle  as  compared  with 
P.  rapw. 

Hand-picking  is  not  an  unprofitable  means  of  ridding  a  small  cab- 
bage patch  of  these  pests,  but  when  two  or  more  hundreds  of  the  plants 
are  to  be  gone  over,  some  other  means  of  destroying  the  worms  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  resorted  to,  as,  for  instance,  pyrethrum  or  petro- 
leum. The  substances,  of  course,  can  be  best  applied  as  described  in 
your  various  recent  reports. 

FALSE-CATERPILLAR  ON  GRASS  AND  SEDGE. 

{Selandria  sp.)  ♦ 

During  June  and  the  early  part  of  July  great  numbers  of  saw-fly 
larvie  were  observed  to  injure  the  grass  on  low.  wet  meadows  at 
various  i)oints  in  the  Elkhom  Valley  and  the  valleys  of  the  Loups. 
These  were  of  two  species,  and  evidently  belong  to  the  genus  Selandria. 
In  Holt  County,  where  these  larvie  were  observed  in  the  greatest  num- 
bers, the  ground  was  entirely  stripped  of  grass  over  small  areas. 

Although  all  sorts  of  grasses  were  attacked  and  e^ten  by  the  worms, 
they  preferred  th«  various  si)ecie8  of  Cyperus  and  Jnncus  to  other 
varieties. 

Whether  these  saw-fly  larvre  have  been  equally  numerous  heretofore, 
or  whether  they  have  become  so  recently,  I  am  unable  to  state.  In 
some  localities  where  these  worms  appeared  in  force,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  army  worm  {Leucania  uniptincta)  had  arrived,  and  therefore 
much  needless  apprehension  was  felt  among  the  settlers. 

No  insect  enemies  were  observed  to  attack  them,  neither  could  I 
learn  of  their  being  devoured  by  birds  or  reptiles.  I  have  supposed, 
though,  that  the  American  bittern  fed  upon  them  at  times,  as  this  bird 
was  frequently  started  from  clumps  of  grass  where  the  worms  were  in 
force,  and  at  other  times  it  was  seen  picking  at  something  among  the 
grass  in  which  they  were. 

I  have  often  found  these  larvae  iu  moderate  numbers  during  other 
years  while  beating  for  insects  along  the  margins  of  ponds,  but  never 
heretofore  were  they  observed  in  such  great  numbers  as  they  have  been 
the  present  year. 

INJURY  TO  WILLOWS  AND  COTTON  WOODS. 

* 

For  some  years  the  large  saw-fly  {Cimbex  amerioana)  has  attracted 
my  attention  at  various  points  in  Nebraska,  by  its  habit  of  frequenting 
hedges  of  white  willow  in  preference  to  the  various  species  of  the  native 

*  The  larTiD  forwarded  by  Mr.  Braner  were  UDfortiinately  iu  alcohol,  and  th9  imago, 
tbenfoi-e,  uot  reared,  and  for  the  prctwut  uudetermiuaUle.^C.  V.  R. 

26  A-^'U 
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willow.  Daring  the  snmmer  its  large,  green,  slng-Iike  iBTVSd  would  be 
met  with  from  time  to  time,  bat  not  until  the  present  sommer  have  I 
learned  that  it  appeared  in  such  great  numbers  as  to  completely  de- 
foliate the  trees. 

About  three  weeks  ago  (August  31)  I  visited  Mr.  G.  M.  Dodge,  of 
Olencoe,  Dodge  Oounty,  and  while  driving  across  the  country  observed 
that  nearly  every  hedge  of  this  willow  had  been  more  or  less  iivjured 
by  some  insect  which  had  stripped  the  trees  of  most  of  their  leaves.  I 
at  once  attributed  the  work  to  the  striped  Cottonwood  beetle  (Plagiadera 
8cripta)y  which,  as  you  have  shown,  has  been  known  to  injure  various 
B))ecies  of  willow,  as  well  as  the  poplars  and  cottonwood  in  Uns  and 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Upon  speaking  to  Mr.  Dodge  in  refisrence 
to  the  subject,  he  informed  me  that  the  work  was  that  of  the  above- 
named  saw-JBy.  He  also  stated  that  the  larv»  had  been  so  numeroos 
on  many  of  the  hedges  in  his  immediate  neighborhood  as  to  completely 
defoliate  the  trees  before  they  (the  larvsB)  had  attained  fiiU  growth,  and 
that  they  had  therefore  proved  the  cause  of  their  own  destniction. 

At  other  points,  however,  where  the  larvse  were  less  numerous,  they 
have  matured,  and  will  evidently  make  their  appearance  in  force  next 
season,  provided  no  unforeseen  providence  intervenes. 

Mr.  Dodge  also  informed  me  that  this  saw-fly  has  been  steadily  on 
the  increase  for  the  past  three  or  four  years— always  working  on  the 
white  willow  in  preference  to  the  native  species. 

Another  insect,  and  one  that  has  been  attracting  general  attention  in 
portions  of  this  and  other  Western  States  and  Territories  by  its  grean^. 
abundance  and  general  destructiveness  to  the  cottonwood,  i)oplar8,  and 
willows,  is  tlie  Streaked  Cottonwood  Leaf-beetle  {Plagiodera  scripta). 

The  mature  insect  as  well  as  the  larvae  feed  alike  on  the  younger  and 
more  tender  leaves  and  twigs,  and  thereby  cause  the  tree  to  die  in  course 
of  time  if  the  attack  be  continued  several  years  in  succession.  When 
the  beetle  is  very  numeroas,  all  the  leaves  are  eaten,  and  even  the  ten- 
der bark,  upon  the  new  growth,  devoured.  When  this  last  is  the  case 
the  trees  have  been  known  to  die  in  a  single  year.  This  latter  feature 
but  seldom  occurs,  even  when  the  season  is  very  dry  and  the  trees  have 
been  stripped. 

There  is  a  remedy  in  nature  by  which  it  is  kept  under  control,  viz., 
wet  seasons  following  dry  ones.  Natural  enemies  are  also  doing  much 
towards  checking  the  otherwise  enormous  increase  of  this  insect  and  if 
left  alone  would  very  effectually  reduce  the  pest  during  ordinary 
years.  These  are  very  nearly  identical  with  those  attacking  the  Colo- 
rado i)otato  beetle.  Among  them  various  species  of  our  common  lady- 
birds (CoccmeWtef  a?)  are  the  most  efficient.  Their  work  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  destruction  of  the  eggs,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  newly- 
hatched  larv(e. 

As  for  birds,  I  have  never  known  of  their  capturing  and  eating  the 
beetle  in  any  of  its  stages  of  growth,  nor  have  I  conversed  with  any 
one  who  has  seen  them  do  so. 

The  beetle  is  more  highly  favored  on  elevated,  somewhat  arid,  ground 
where  the  tree  growth  is  small  and  the  temperature  is  low,  than  on  low 
ground,  where  the  conditions  are  the  reverse,  though  it  often  thrives  for 
a  time  even  here.  Bank  growth  in  a  tree  thus  affected  is  an  advantage 
against  the  insect,  and  trees  of  this  nature  are  seldom,  if  ever,  killed 
by  it. 

I  have  always  found  this  beetle  to  be  more  common  near  the  mount- 
ains and  upon  the  elevated  plains  of  the  West  than  elsewhere. 
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THE  COLOBADO  POTATO-BEETLE. 

This  beetle  bas  also  been  more  numerous  and  destructive  tban  usual 
at  some  points  in  Nebraska  this  past  summer,  completely  stripping  the 
vines  of  leaves,  and  e>^n  devouring  the  stems  and  potatoes  when  these 
latter  could  be  reached.  This  did  not  occur,  however,  until  late  in  the 
season,  after  the  crop  was  far  advanced  and  the  tubers  had  all  formed. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  no  considerable  insect  enemies  to 
small  grain  in  Kebraska  this  year.  As  requested,  I  have  kept  a  close 
vigilance  for  insects  injuring  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  and  only  found 
one,  the  larvae  of  a  moth,  working  in  tne  stems  of  rye.  This  was  met 
with  in  moderate  numbers  only  in  one  small  field  adjoining  town,  and 
specimens  were  at  once  forwarded  to  Mr.  Howard,  who,  in  your  absence, 
pronounced  it  Oortyna  nitela. 

Aside  from  this,  I  have  heard  of  no  other  instance  of  iiyury  to  the 
small-grain  crop  in  the  State  during  the  year.  There  may  have  been, 
and  undoubtedly  were,  a  few  Hessian  flies  in  the  grain  fields  of  the 
river  counties,  as  those  counties  which  lie  along  the  Missouri  Eiver  are 
called,  where  it  has  been  reported  for  several  years.  If  so,  they  were 
in  numbers  so  insignificant  as  not  even  to  attract  attention. 


N0TJS8  OF  THE  YEAR. 
CHIHCH-BnO  VOTES. 

Since  the  publication  of  a  short  article  under  this  title  in  our  report 
for  1881-'82,  the  occurrence  of  greatest  interest  in  connection  with  the 
Chinch-bug  has  been,  without  doubt,  its  so-called  ^HrwaMon^  of  New 
York  State.  In  June,  1882,  the  work  of  the  insect  was  first  discovered 
upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  H.  C.  King,  of  Hammond,  Saint  Lawrence  County, 
some  3  acres  of  timothy  grass  being  destroyed.  In  June,  1883,  other 
fields  upon  the  same  farm  were  discovered  to  be  in  the  same  condition, 
and  a  search  revealed  the  swarming  destroyers  both  upon  this  and 
neighboring  farms.  Timothy,  ''June  grass,'' and  "wire  grass^  were 
alike  destroyed,  and  great  alarm  was  occasioned  throughout  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  State. 

Specimens  of  the  insect  were  sent  to  Mr.  Lintner,  the  State  entomol- 
ogist, who  published  (October  10, 1882)  a  lengthy  article  in  the  Albany 
Arfftis^  following  it  by  articles  in  the  Country  Gentleman  and  in  ISciencej 
and  giving  in  the  two  first-mentioned  papers  a  good  account  of  the 
habits  and  life-history  of  the  species  and  tiie  best  remedies  proposed 
against  it.  Mr.  Lintner  also  issued  in  the  same  month  a  circular  en- 
titled ''Directions  for  arresting  the  Chinch-bug  invasion  of  Northern 
New  York,''  which  was  widely  distributed  and  in  which  he  x>redicted  a 
coutiuucd  increase  in  the  difiusion  and  destructiveness  of  the  bug  and 
urged  a  prompt  and  fuU  compliance  with  the  directions  which  followed, 
aiul  which  consisted  in  a  very  good  condensed  summary  of  the  best 
remedies  and  methods  of  prevention.  The  reasons  for  this  prediction 
are  here  given  in  his  own  words : 

It  has  planted  itself,  maintained  a  footing,  and  sbo^vm  a  rofAA  inereaae  under  nn- 
favoring,  unpropitioas,  and  nnnatoral  conditions  9uch  as  theee: 

First.  It  is  regarded  as  a  Southern  insect  (extending  faxther  northward,  aadomost 
animal  forms,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley),  yet  it  baa  av*pMred  hi  Um  moat  sortheru 
county  of  the  State  and  upon  (if  the  report  be  r^Uf^blf!]  the  Saint  Lawrence  Bivor. 
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Second.  Its  attack  has  been  made  upon  timothy.  This  seems  to  be  its  most  un- 
usual food-plant,  and,  tliereforo,  we  in&r,  the  least  salted  to  it.  All  preTJons  so- 
counts  concur  in  giving  it  a  preference  for  spring  wheat  above  all  thinss  else ;  next 
in  order,  oats  or  com,  and  last,  the  grasses.  Timothy  is  only  mentionecTas  oooMioii- 
ally  attacked  by  it. 

Third.  In  all  previous  accounts  great  prominence  has  been  ^ven  to  its  bein^  a  hot 
and  dry  weather  insect,  dependent  upon  these  conditions  not  omy  for  its  mnltiphcation 
but  for  its  existence.    Heavy  rains  have  been  claimed  to  be  invariably  £stal  to  it   It 


bug  obstinately  persists  in  mnltiplyiiig 
contrary  to  all  rule.  The  past  and  the  present  have  both  been  years  of  ezeeniTe 
rainfall  in  Saint  Lawrence  County.  Spring,  summer,  and  antomn  have  been  exoep- 
tionaily  wet.    *    *    » 

It  is  shown  by  the  above  statements  that  the  insect  has  rapidly  increased  and 
largely  extended  its  area  during  the  present  year,  nnder  conditions  which  should 
have  been  fatal  to  it.  Wh^  it  mw  been  otherwise  may  perhaps  find  its  ezplanatioiL 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  new  introduction  in  this  part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it 
is  following  the  law  well  known  to  prevail  in  the  introduction  from  abroad  (Enn^ 
principally)  of  nearly  all  of  our  injurious  insects.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  with 
their  impo:ctatlon  they  become  far  more  destructive,  causing  greater  ravages  and 
often  attacking  new  food-plants.  , 

As  the  past  history  of  the  insect  has  shown  that  parasites  and  other  enemies  have 
entirely  failed  to  arrest  its  multiplication,  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  from  pxesent 
means  indications,  that  it  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  it  will  do  so  unless  effectual  aie 
taken  to  prevent  it. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  March  20^1884,  in  reply  to 
inquiries  that  came  through  Dr.  Loring  from  Hon.  A.  X.  Parkei^  M.  C, 
will  show  that  our  own  experience  with  the  insect  obliged  us  to  dissent 
Irom  Mr.  Lintner's  views,  and  especially  from  his  predictions : 

•  *  •  I  have  already  expressed  my  views  in  reference  to  the  exceptional  inju- 
ries of  the  Chinch-bug  iu  Saint  Lawrence  Connty,  New  York,  as  reported  in  the 
newspaper  clippings  sent  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  as  reported  by  Mr.  Lintner,  the  State  en- 
tomologist, in  varions  publications  last  fall,  and  particularly  in  the  Albanjf  Argu»  ot 
October  10,  1883,  in  Science  of  October  18,  and  in  a  circular  issued  from  the  office  of 
the  State  entomologist  of  New  York,  October  18. 

In  the  Scientijio  American  of  the  latter  part  of  November,  1883,  and  in  Science  (VoL 
II,  p.  ti21)  my  views  will  be  found  expressed.  Mr.  Lintner  draws  attention  to  the 
rarity  of  the  Chinch-Bug  in  the  State  of  New  York  heretofore ;  to  its  persistent  in- 
jury in  Saint  Lawrence  County,  notwithstanding  the  past  wet  season,  and  finds  in 
these  facts  reason  for  the  greatest  alarm,  on  the  supposition  that  this  manifestation 
is  due  to  an  invasion,  and  that  the  insect  shows  exceptional  power  of  withstaulUne 
constant  rains,  which  are  well-known  to  prove  disastrous  to  it  in  the  Mississippi  Yat* 
ley.  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  over  these  accounts  without  feeling  that  an  undue 
amount  of  alarm  is  felt.  Since  the  Chinch-bug  was  known  to  occur  in  New  York  in 
the  time  of  Harris  and  Fitch,  and  is  found  farther  north  both  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  in  the  Northwest,  I  see  no  reason  for  the  belief  that  Saint  Lawrence  County 
has  been  invaded  from  other  parts,  but  should  rather  attribute  the  recent  injury  to 
undue  increase  of  a  species  always  there,  although  not  generally  noticed  and  even 
unrecorded  heretofore.  The  sudden  increase  may  be  due  to  the  exoessively  diy 
weather  which  characterized  1880  and  1881  and  previous  years,  the  reaotine  w^ 
weather  having  not  yet  exercised  an  injurious  effect  upon  it.  In  this  view  S[  the 
matter,  which  seems  to  be  most  reasonable,  the  outlook  is  rather  encouraging  than 
alarming,  and  I  fully  expect  to  see  this  view  corroborated  by  subseouent  evente,  i. 
«.,  the  pest  will  sink  back  into  its  stute  of  harmlessness,  and  has  probably  perished 
iu  immense  numbers  during  the  past  winter. 

rt  is  obvious  that  I  do  not  share  in  the  alarm  which  Mr.  Lintner  feels  in  lefieronoe 
to  this  exceptional  increase  and  injury  by  this  notorious  insect,  but  that  on  the  oon- 
trary  I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  farmers  of  Saint  Lawrence  Connty  have 
good  reason  for  expecting  a  cessation  of  such  widespread  ii^juries.  These  Tiews. 
originally  expressed  last  fall,  have  been  further  confirmed  by  si\))sequent  report  of 
recent  chinch-bug  injury  in  other  sections  of  the  East. 

*  A  year  before  this,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  this  Department  for  1881-W  (p.  88), 
we  gave  an  instance  of  the  swarming  of  the  Chinch-bug  in  immense  numbers  in  parts 
of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  in  April  and  Ma^-^  18^,  in  spite  of  frequent  taint. 
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Mr.  Lintner's  recommendations,  with  wbioh  the  fiumeiB  of  the  affected  region  are 
nudonbtedly  familiar,  are  excellent,  and  I  wonld  strongly  indorse  them  so  far  as  they 
can  be  practically  carried  out,  thongh  it  seems  to  me  %at  they  mnst  necessarily  fall 
short  of  being  generally  adopted  wiuiont  some  obli^tory  legislation  or  some  compen- 
sation from  the  State.  At  the  present  time  the  principal  advice  I  iDconld  give  wonld 
be  to  thoroughly  bom  all  possible  mbbish  tiiat  may  be  accnmulatod  abont  the 
farms  and  under  which  the  mature  insecto  may  have  hibernated.  The  leaves  in 
adjoining  forests  shoidd  also  be  burned.  The  old  grass  in  the  meadows  should  be 
bumed  wherever  it  is  possible,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  scattering  of  straw  during  a 
favorable  spell  of  weather,  most  fields  can  be  bumed  over.  In  addition  to  this,  deep 
plowing  and  heavy  rolling,  especi^y  in  the  higher  and  drier  parts  of  fields  that  have 
alrendy  been  infested,  wiU  prove  usefhl  auxiliaries. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn  the  present  season  the  resnlt  has  justified  our 
prediction  rather  than  that- of  Mr.  lintner.  Although  we  have  written 
repeatedly  to  Mr.  King,  tiie  gentleman  on  whose  farm  the  bugs  were 
first  noticed,  we  have  been  able  to  get  no  answer  from  him ;  but  the  pa- 
pers have  contained  no  notice  of  injury,  while  last  year  they  sounded 
the  note  of  alarm  from  Maine  to  Illinois. 

From  Mr.  W.  H.  Knox,  the  statistical  correspondent  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  Saint  Lawrence  County,  we  have  received  the  following  in  re- 
ply to  inquiries  addressed  to  him : 

Canton,  N.  Y.,  August  7, 1884. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  regarding  depredations  of  the  Chinch-bug,  I  have 
but  little  to  report.  The  town  of  EUtmmona  had  some  trouble  a  year  ago,  though  but 
a  small  area  was  afieoted.  I  cannot  ascertain  ttiAt  there  has  been  any  trouble  since. 
The  probability  is  that  no  damage  worthy  of  any  consideration  wiU  be  done  this  year 
in  tms  locality. 

Respectfully, 

W.  H.  KKOX, 
StaHsUedl  correspondent  Saint  Lawrence  Countg,  New  York, 

C.*V.  RiLET, 

United  States  Entomoloffist. 


HOTES  OV  TEE  GBAPE  PHTILOXEEA. 

The  following  correspondence  is  deemed  of  sufficient  interest  to  war- 
rant publication,  as  setting  fortJi  many  of  the  well-established  facts  not 
generally  understood  in  reference  to  Phylloxera  vastatrix  Planchon,  and 
as  indicating  the  limits  within  whicJi  legislative  enactments  for  the  pre- 
vention of  its  introduction  from  one  country  to  another  should  be  con- 
fined: 

REGARDING  THE  GRAPE  PHYLLOXERA  IN  RUSSIA. 

BuRKAU  OF  Ektomologt,  WMhtngton,  D.  C,  January  22, 1884. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  communication  of  the  honorahle  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
21st  instant,  inclosing  one  from  Baron  Struye,  the  Russian  minister,  asking  for  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  the  Grape  Phylloxera,  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  Sie  follow- 
ing reply : 

In  reference  to  the  efforts  made  and  the  results  obtained  in  this  country  to  destroy 
the  Grape-vine  Phylloxera,  it  will  be  necessary  to  a  proper  statement  of  the  case  to 
briefly  give  an  account  of  the  insect.  The  literature  is  so  voluminous  that  it  is  use- 
less to  refer  to  particular  works.  Those  in  this  country  upon  the  subject  are  chiefly 
m^  own  writings,  contained  in  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  bth  reports  on  the  insects  of 
Missouri,  published  during  the  years  IS71-1876.  These  are,  unfortunately,  State  doc- 
uments, and  most  of  them  are  now  scarce  and  very  difficult  to  obtain.  I  transmit 
herewith,  however,  firom  my  own  library,  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  which  I  beg  Baron 
Struve  will  be  pleased  to  accept  Some  briefer  articles  on  the  subject  will  he  found 
in  the  Department  Reports  for  1870, 1871, 1873, 1874,  and  1878,  which  I  would  also  sug- 
gest be  transmitted.  It  is  made  manifest  in  these  writings  and  has  long  been  ac- 
cepted in  Europe,  that  the  Phylloxera  is  indigenous  to  North 'America  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  having  always  occurred  on  our  vines  from  the  time  they  were  first 
cultivated.  It  does  more  or  less  damage  to  a  few  of  our  native  vines,  especially  to 
those  that  are  hybridized  with  the  European  vine  ( Vitis  vinifera)^  but  most  of  them 
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Baccessfully  resist  its  attacks.  The  European  Tine,  however,  Buconmbs  in  ail  parti 
of  the  world  where  the  insect  exists.  In  all  other  conntries  except  the  Eastom  Imitad 
States  the  insect  is  an  importation.  Hence,  while  different  foreign  QovemmentehaTe 
i'ound  it  necessary  to  enact  laws  and  regulations  to  prevent  its  importation  and  spread, 
our  own  Goyemiuent  h^s  felt  no  necessity  for  any  such  reffnlations,  and  whateyerhaa 
been  done  to  remedy  the  o^il  here  has  been  accomplished  by  individnal  etkat  or  by 
local  or  State  action,  as  in  some  parts  of  California.  It  is  trne  that  under  a  miaap- 
prehension  of  the  real  fact«  some  cuttings  sent  oyer  to  this  country  last  spring  wen 
held  by  the  New  York  authorities,  and  as  it  is  germane  to  this  lettor  I  quote  a  portion 
of  my  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  this  case,  referred  to 
me  by  you : 

''The  life-history  of  this  interesting  insect  maybe  thus  briefly  stated:  Starting 
from  a  stem-mother,  it  multiplies  agamically  through  an  indefinite  number  of  gener- 
ations, either  in  galls  on  the  leaf  or  in  cavities  or  on  swellingB  on  the  roots.  Itsspnad 
is  naturally  slow  in  the  unwinged  condition,  whether  on  the  surface  or  beneatn  the 
ground.  I^ut  winged  agamic  lemales  are  produced  during  the  late  summer  and  au- 
tumn months,  and  these  are  the  true  migrants  of  the  sneoies,  and  disperse  and  spread 
from  vineyard  to  vineyard  through  the  atmosphere.  They  lay  some  nalf-dosen  egg* 
only,  in  such  situations  as  alford  shade  and  moisture,  and  from  these  oome  only  true 
males  and  females,  which  are  mouthles8,feed  not,  and  are  bom  simply  to  procreate, 
the  female  laying  either  below  or  above  ground  a  single  and  the  only  directly  im- 
pregnated egg,  which  has  been  termed  the  winter-egg,  and  which  in  the  spring  fol- 
lowing gives  birth  to  a  stem-mother  which  may  either  found  a  colony  in  a  gallon  the 
leaf  or  upon  the  root,  the  latter  being  the  more  common  habit. 

''The  prohibition  of  other  products  than  grape-vines  is  baaed  upon  the  supposed pos- 
sibility  of  winged  females  settling  thereon  and  depositing  the  few  eggs  wuloh  give 
birth  to  true  males  and  females,  which  produce  the  winter  egg.  •  Now,  the  experi- 
ments which  I  made  in  1875  (recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Saint  Louis  A^wemy 
of  Sciences,  October,  1875),  and  which  wore  the  first  recorded  of  their  kind,  show  that 
the  eggs  from  the  winged  females  are  most  often  laid  in  or  on  the  ground  near  the  base 
of  the  yine,  and  that  they  are  so  delicate  as  to  require  specially  favorable  conditions  ot 
moisture  and  temperature  to  enable  them  to  hatch.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my 
conviction  that  when  deposited  on  anything  else  than  the  lower  tomentose  surfaqe  of 
the  living  leaf  of  the  grape-vine,  where  they  can  receive  moisture  by  endosmosis,  or 
in  the  crevices  or  irreeularities  of  earth  that  receive  from  dew  or  other  sources  a  due 
amount  of  moisture,  tney  will  infallibly  perish.  But  even  supposing  that  those  eggs 
could  hatch,  and  the  resulting  female  should  lay  the  impreguated  egg  on  any  other 
living  plant,  and  that  this  egg  should  in  due  time  give  birth  to  the  stem-mother,  she 
would  inevitably  perish  without  issue  for  want  of  suitable  food;  while  to  suppose  that 
all  these  operations  could  go  on  upon  any  other  product  or  substance  than  living 
plants  or  upon  the  dry  parts  of  plants  is  to  exhibit  crass  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  peri>etnation  of  the  species  at  these  particular  stages.  With 
the  utmost  care  in  endeavoring  to  supply  the  natural  conditions,  I  have  failed  nine 
times  in  ten  to  obtain  the  sexual  individuals,  and  still  more  frequently  to  get  the  im- 
pregnated egs^  and  such  has  been  the  experience  of  others  in  Europe.  The  danger  of 
introdudng  this  insect  upon  anything  else  than  the  grape-vine,  where  a  voyage  fito  to 
be  made  in  the  tropics,  is  yet  more  remote,  as  even  supposing  the  winter  egg  ooald 
be  produced,  it  would  prematurely  hatch  on  the  voyage. 

'*  The  only  way,  therefore,  in  which  Phylloxera  can  be  convoyed  from  one  country  to 
another  widelj^  separated  therefrom,  is  upon  grape-vines.  The  recommendation  to 
use  certain  resisting  American  vines  as  stocks  on  which  to  graft  the  more  susceptible 
European  vines  has  resulted  in  an  immense  traffic  between  this  country  and  Europe 
in  American  cuttings,  and  nurserymen  engaged  in  this  business,  however  unbiased 
they  may  desire  to  be,  naturally  lean  toward  that  side  of  the  question  which  fiartheta 
their  own  interests.  The  insect  may  be  carried  on  the  roots  of  the  vines  during  the 
winter  either  in  the  dormant  larva  state  or  in  the  "winter-egg''  state,  and  while 
later  researches  here  by  myself  and  abroad  by  others  have  confirmed  my  previona  ex- 
perience in  this  country,  published  five  years  ago,  as  to  the  rarity  of  the  winter  esg  on 
the  cones  above  ground,  and  the  more  recent  observations  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  wherever  it  is  thus  found  above  ground  it  is  produced  rather  from  the  gall-in- 
habiting type  than  from  the  more  dangerous  roet-inhabiting  type,  yet  the  faot  that 
this  winter  egg  does  occur  upon  almost  any  part  of  the  plant  above  ground,  and  more 
particularly  under  the  loose  bark  of  the  two-year-old  cane,  renders  it  quite  poasible 
that  the  insect  may  be  carried  upon  cuttings  in  this  winter-egg  state,  and  Ail^  justi- 
fies the  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  such,  as  well  as  of  rooted  plauts,  i)K>m  any 
country  where  the  insect  is  known  to  occur.  Indeed,  considering  the  rarity  of  ship- 
ment of  rooted  vines,  I  strongly  believe  that  the  insect  was  originally  iutroduoed  into 
Kurope  from  America  in  the  winter-egg  state  upon  cuttings.  1  would  say,  therefore, 
to  those  countries  desirous  of  defending  thetiisclvcs  from  the  scourge,  that  all  danger 
is  removed  when  vines  and  all  parts  of  vines  from  infesf-ed  countries  are  kept  out. 
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With  saoh  prohibition  all  requirements  are  met,  and  all  legislation  that  goes  beyond 
this  most  necessarily  be  hnrtfol  to  general  industry,  while  the  nrohibitfon  of  traffic 
in  American  vines  in  oonntries  where  the  grape  Phylloxera  is  icnown  to  occur  can 
have  uo  useful  end  and  may  be  detrimental. 

**  That  the  rarity  with  which  the  impregnated  egg  is  found  above  ground  greatly 
reduces  the  chances  of  Phylloxera  introduction  by  cuttings  is  true ;  but  in  a  country 
desiringr  protection  from  such  a  scourge  the  remotest  chance  should  not  be  risked. 

**  While,  therefor^  I  believe  that  the  laws  cannot  be  too  stringent  in  preventinff 
the  introduction  and  the  use  of  grape-vines  in  any  living  condition  in  a  non- infested 
from  an  infected  country,- it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  no  danger  in  the  mere 

Eassage  through  such  a  country  of  such  vines  or  cuttings.  These  are  necessarily 
oxed,  and  can  be  safely  and  properly  shipped  during  the  cold  or  non-jpowiufj;  sea- 
son, when  the  egg  is  dormant,  so  that  there  is  a  practical  impossibility  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  insect  by  the  mere  passage,  whether  of  vines  or  cuttings.'' 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  preceded  that  the  chief  interest  that  the  United  States 
has  in  the  Phylloxera  question  lies  in  two  directions,  first,  the  furnishing  of  cuttings 
of  our  own  resisting  varieties ;  secondly,  the  best  means  for  our  grape-growers  to 
adopt  to  protect  the  susceptible  vines  from  the  attacks  of  the  insect  which  univer- 
sally prevails  here.  Immense  quantities  of  these  cuttings  have  been  shipped  to 
Europe  during  the  last  ten  years.  Outside  of  the  use  of  such  resisting  stocks,  which 
is  one  of  the  Best  measures  in  the  way  of  prevention,  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  pro- 
longed submersion  have  hitherto  been  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  contending  with 
the  foe.  Some  recent  experiments  at  the  Department,  however,  lead  me  to  believe 
that  kerosene  emulsions  will  prove  more  valuable  than  anything  hitherto  tried  in 
any  country.  The  method  of  preparation  of  several  of  these  emulsions  is  given  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  this  Department  for  188W82,  pages  lld-116,  and  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  this  reiK>rt  be  also  sent  to  Baron  Struve,  as  well  as  Bulletin  1  of  this 
Division.  I  first  expressed  this  oonTiotion  as  to  the  value  of  kerosene  emulsions  as 
aeainst  the  Phylloxera,  and  referred  to  my  experiments,  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society;  but  I  have  not  yet  published  anything  from 
the  Department,  as  further  exj^eriments  are  still  being  made. 

Respectfully,  0.  V.  RILEY, 

Entomologitt. 
Hon.  Qeorob  B.  Lorino, 

Cinnminioner  of  Agriculture. 

IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  TREATY  OF  BERNE,  AND  THE  PROHIBITION  OP 
THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  BULBS  AND  CUTTINGS  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  INTO  GERMANY. 

BtmsAU  OP  Entomology, 
WaahingtOHy  Februarydf  1884. 

Sir  :  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  communication  of  Hon.  A.  A.  Sar- 
gent, minister  to  Berlin,  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  you  have 
referred  to  me : 

Certain  American  exporters  of  grape-vines  (Messrs.  Boelker  &,  Sons,  of  New  York) 
have  complained  to  the  Department  of  State  concerning  the  exclusion  of  American 
plants  from  Germany,  and  Mr.  Sargent  reports  upon  the  state  of  the  German  laws 
m  reference  to  such  importations. 

It  seems  that  Germany,  by  the  imperial  decree  of  July  4, 1883,  prohibits  absolutely 
the  importation  of  grape-vines,  cuttings,  and  roots.  The  importation  of  grapes  ana 
husks  and  of  all  other  plants  is  allowM  only  to  nations  which  took  part  in  the  Berne 
Congress  of  1881,  and  then  only  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  packing,  certificates 
from  official  experts,  &c.  Thus  Germany  has  gone  a  step  beyond  the  provisions  of 
the  Berne  Congress,  and  the  stringency  of  the  decree  has  caused  great  excitement 
and  indignation  among  nurserymen  in  this  country. 

While  no  one  can  appreciate  the  necessity  for  stringent  measures  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Phylloxera  into  non-infested  countries  more  than  I  &,  jet  certain  of 
the  provisions  of  this  last  decree  appear  to  me  utterly  useless,  and,  without  doubt, 
they  cause  much  loss  and  annoyance  to  nurserymen  in  this  and  other  countries  as 
well  as  to  those  of  Germany,  without  producing  any  corresponding  benefit. 

The  clause  in  the  decree  prohibiting  the  importation  of  lul  '*  nurslings,  shrubs,  and 
other  garden  products  not  oelonging  to  the  category  of  the  grape-vine,  coming  from 
nursenes  and  hot-houses  into  the  Empire,''  is  based  upon  the  possibility  of  the 
winded  females  settling  upon  such  plants  and  depositing  the  few  e^^gs  which  give 
birth  to  the  true  males  and  females  wnich  produce  the  winter  egg.  I  will  repeat  here, 
therefore,  the  conclusion  which  I  have  repeatedly  urged  in  discussing  restrictive  leg- 
islation in  reference  to  the  Phylloxera,  and  which  the  habits  and  life-history  of  the 
insect  justify. 
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The  egp;s  from  the  winged  females  are  most  often  laid  in  or  on  the  sroand  near  the 
base  of  the  vine,  and  they  are  so  delicate  as  to  require  especially  nTorable  eondi- 
tions  of  temperature  and  moistnre  to  enable  them  to  hatch.  Ther  mast,  In  my  Jodc- 
menty  InfalliDly  perish  when  deposited  on  anything  else  than  the  lower  sarfiMse  of  toe 
living  mipe-leaf  where  they  can  receive  moMnre  by  endosmosis,  or  in  crevioet  in 
earth  that  is  kept  moderately  moist  by  rain  or  dew.  Bnt  even  snppoBf ng  that  thsse 
eggs  could  hatch,  and  the  resulting  female  should  lay  her  impitonated  effg  on  any 
other  living  plant  than  grape,  and  that  this  egg  should  give  birUi  m  due  time  to  the 
stem-mother,  she  would  inevitably  perish  without  issue  for  want  of  snitiible  food. 
With  the  utmost  care  to  supply  the  natural  conditions,  I  have  failed  nine  times  ont 
of  ten  to  obtain  even  the  sexual  individuals,  and  it  is  much  more  dlfBcalt  to  get  the 
impregnated  egg.  European  observers  have  had  the  same  experience.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  introduction  of  Phylloxera  upon  any  other  plant  than  the  grape- 
vine, at  any  season  of  the  year,  is  impossible,  and  hence  the  folly  of  the  prohibition. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  its  introduction  upon  grape-vines  themselves,  however,  then 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  insect  can  be  carried  on  the  roots  of  vines  in  the  winter  either 
in  the  dormant  larva  state  or  in  the  ''winter-egg"  state,  and  in  this  latter  state  it 
may  occur  upon  almost  any  part  of  the  plant  above  ground,  more  particnlorly  under 
the  loose  bark  of  the  two-year-old  canes,  although  recent  observations  have  proven 
that  whenever  it  occurs  above  ground  it  is  produced  rather  from  the  ffall-inhabiting 
type  than  from  the  more  dangerous  root  form.  Therefore  the  clause  wnich  prohibits 
the  introduction  of  cutting  with  or  without  roots  into  districts  where  the  Phylloxera 
absolutely  does  not  exist,  is  fullyjustified  by  the  facts.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  how* 
ever,  that  in  districts  where  the  Phylloxera  exists  no  better  preventive  can  be  mionteil 
than  the  introduction  of  the  hardy  and  resisting  American  vines  as  stocks  upon  wnleh 
to  graft  the  more  susceptible  European  varieties. 

It  should  also  be  urged  in  this  connection  that,  while  the  decree  is  jnstifiecl  in  so  fur 
as  it  prohibits  the  actual  introduction  of  vines  and  cuttings,  there  can  be  no  danger 
from  the  mere  passage  through  a  non-infested  countrv  of  such  vines.  These  are  neces- 
sarily boxed,  and  can  only  be  properly  and  safely  shipped  during  the  cold  or  non- 
growing  season  when  the  egg  is  dormant ;  so  that  there  is  a  practical  imjiossibili^  in 
the  introduction  of  the  insect  by  such  a  passage. 

While  I  am  rather  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  the  original  complaint  (as  no  copy 
accompanied  the  papers  received  from  the  State  Department),  the  United  States  can 
safely  and  with  great  Justice  urge  upon  Germany  the  reversal  of  that  portion  of  the 
decree  which  does  not  apply  to  grape-vines  proper. 
Respectfully, 

C.  V.  RILEY, 

EniomoMgiML 

Hon.  George  B.  Lorino, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

THE  GRAPE  PHYLLOXERA  IN  GRAPERIES- LEGAL  QUESTIONS  ARISING. 

Bureau  of  Entomology, 

WaskingUm,  November  5, 1884. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  making  to  you  a  final  report  of  my  conclusions  in  reference  to  the 
diseased  condition  of  certain  European  grape-vines  furnished  by  yon  last  spring  to 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Osbom,  of  Mamaroneck,  Wetftchester  County,  New  York,  and  as  to 
whether  the  Grape  Phylloxera  (Phylloxera  vastatrix)  hod  anything  to  do  with  such 
diseased  condition,  it  becomes  necessary  that  I  summarize  the  points  made  in  your 
various  inquiries  sent  to  this  Department  since  the  Ist  of  July  last,  and  particn* 
larly  those  made  since  my  return  from  Europe.  The  following  facts  become  manifest 
from  a  review  of  this  correspondence : 

Ist.  The  plants  were  obtained  by  yon  from  the  well-known  firms  of  EUwmnser  & 
Barry,  of  Rochester,  and  Hoopes  Bro.  &,  Thomas,  of  Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  west 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  shipped  direct  to  where  they  were  planted.  They  were  grown  in 
pots  in  the  usual  "^^Yi  aud  they  were  planted  in  the  borders  of  a  new  grapery  the 
latter  part  of  last  February.  They  were  strong  two-year-old  plants,  to  all  appear- 
ance in  splendid  condition,  made  up  of  leading  exotic  varieties.  Black  Hamburgs, 
&c.  The  borders,  from  all  reports,  were  carefully  prepared  last  autumn  and  winter, 
the  materials  used  being  old  rotted  sod  made  into  compost,  with  the  usual  proportion 
of  bone-dust. 

2d.  About  the  middle  of  June,  after  the  vines  had  made  several  feet  of  healthy 
l^rowth,  the  lower  leaf-stalks  be£:an  to  weaken,  allowing  the  two  or  three  basal  leaves 
from  the  main  shoot  to  droop.  From  the  time  that  the  vines  showed  a  failing  the 
cause  seems  to  have  been  earnestly  sought  for,  and  the  question  as  to  whettier  it  was 
due  to  Phylloxera  injury  raisecl.    Finally,  during  July  and  August  all  jMurts  of  the 
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vine  Ito^aii  to  tarn  yellow,  the  Phylloxera  was  noticed  upon  the  roots,  and  Mr.  Os- 
i)ori).  hiH  gardener,  and  yourself  concluded  that  the  insect  was  the  cause  of  the  na- 
healthy  condition  of  the  vines. 

Assuming  such  to  he  the  carte,  you  wish  to  know  whether  it  was  possible  that  the 
insect  got  into  the  grapery  with  the  material  used  for  the  border,  or  whether  it  could 
have  entered  in  some  other  way  t 

On  the  supposition  that  the  insect  had  been  introduced  on  the  vines  you  sold,  you 
were  held  responsible  by  Mr.  Osborn  for  their  failure.  This  was  the  condition  of  the 
case  when,  on  the  20th  of  September,  yon  visited  the  Department  and  conferred  with 
me  in  reference  to  the  matter.  I  told  you  then  that,  from  all  the  facts,  I  felt  assured 
that  yon  had  arrived  at  a  wrong  conclusion  in  attributing  the  diseased  condition  of 
the  vines  to  Phylloxera,  but  that  I  would  postjione  making  you  an  ofiSoial  report  un- 
til I  had  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  case.  My  conclusions  are  now  quite 
definite,  so  that  I  feel  warranted  in  reporting  with  assurance,  from  the  examination 
maile  of  the  vine  sent  early  in  July,  as  well  as  of  those  received  later,  both  from  the 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries  and  from  Mr.  Osbom's  grapery,  that  the  vines  were  healthy  and 
exceptionally  free  from  Phylloxera  when  they  came  from  the  nursery,  and  that  even 
np  to  the  time  of  their  being  uprooted  and  destroyed  the  Phylloxera  work  had  at  no 
Time  been  snfticient  to  do  them  material  harm.  A  root  received  October  3,  and  that 
had  alveoily  been  thrown  away,  showed  no  rotting,  and  so  few  traces  of  Phylloxera 
t  hat  1  considered  it  exceptionally  free.  It  should  here  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  in- 
sect occurs  very  generally  over  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  that  no 
vineyard,  unless  in  an  exceptional  situation,  is  free  from  it.  Ordinarily,  however,  on 
the  majority  of  our  indigenous  American  vines,  its  presence  results  in  little  or  no 
harm.  Even  in  graperies  it  may  almost  invariably  be  found,  but  rarely  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  seriously  injure  the  plants.  Moreover,  in  its  very  worst  manifestations, 
and  upon  those  foreign  vines  most  susceptible  to  its  attacks,  the  vine  does  not  suc- 
cumb until  the  third  year  after  the  introduction  of  the  insect.  The  disease  in  its 
acute  form  is  well  marked  by  a  peculiar  yellowing  of  the  leaves,  diminished  growth, 
and  absence  of  tendrils,  while  the  root-system  is  generally  entirely  rotten.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  insect  in  more  or  less  abundance  on  tne  fibrous  roots  is  no  evidence  of  in- 
jury, but  rather  an  evidence  to  the  contrary,  for  so  lon^  as  there  are  fibrous  roots  in 
abundance  for  it  to  attack,  the  injurious  stase  of  the  disease,  namely,  the  rotting  or 
decay  of  the  larger  roots,  cannot  be  initiated. 

From  all  these  facts,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  Mr.  Osborn's  vines  were  not  injured  by  the  Phylloxera,  and  I  feel  that  the  dig- 
ging of  them  up  and  casting  them  aside  was  the  result  of  false  and  unjustified  fears 
and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  insect.  As  to  whether  the  insect  was  introduced  from 
the  nursery,  or  got  into  the  grapery  fi*om  surrounding  vineyards,  or  was  introduced 
in  the  sod,  the  probability  as  between  the  first  and  second  suppositions  is  that  it  was 
introduced  with  the  plants ;  for  while  the  evidence  shows  tnat  the  plants  were  re- 
markably healthy,  yet,  as  J  have  already  stated,  the  insect  is  everywhere  found  iu 
those  parts  of  the  country  from  which  the  vines  came.  A  few  of  the  insects  may  very 
probably  have  been  on  some  of  the  vines,  as  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  on  such  as 
are  two  years  old.  That  they  were  in  the  new-made  soil  is  extremely  improbable,  as 
the  insect  is  confined  to  the  grape-vine,  and  could  only  have  been  thus  introduced 
from  soil  taken  from  a  vineyard. 

This  is  as  far  as  I  feel  justified  in  rendering  a  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  en- 
tomologist. What  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  was  I  must  leave  to  others,  but  upon 
consultation  with  Mr.  William  Saunders,  the  horticulturist  of  the  Department,  I  find 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  vines  planted  as  these  were,  in  very  rich,  deep 
borders,  to  wilt  and  show  evidence  of  disease  in  the  manner  in  which  the  vines  in 
question  did,  especially  where  they  are  kept  too  moist;  so  that  the  probability  is  that 
they  languished  from  the  character  of  the  soil  and  of  the  treatment,  This  view  is 
supported  by  a  sample  of  the  soil  that  I  brought  to  Washington  for  examination,  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  I  saw  other  potted  vines  in  Mr.  Osborn^s  grapery  that  had  shown 
niinilar  symptoms,  but  had  not  been  thrown  away,  and  were  still  living  and  promising 
well. 

Finally,  in  the  event  of  the  Phylloxera  becoming  numerous  enough  to  cause  any 
injury,  it  would  certainly  be  unwise  to  dig  the  vines  up  iirematurely  where  the  judi- 
cious use  of  kerosene  emulsion  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  would  readily  destroy  the  in- 
sects, and  could  be  so  easily  employed  under  such  circumstances  as  those  surrounding 
Mr.  Osbom*s  vines. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  respectfally, 

C.  V.  RILEY. 

Mr.  Fred.  W.  Kblsey, 

808  Broadway,  JSew  York  City. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  Box  Psylla  Fou^D  in  the  United  States. — While  makiDg 
some  observations  for  the  Bureau,  ^h\  Koebele  fouud  toward  thecmd 
of  May,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Jainen  Angus,  New  York  City,  large  num- 
bers of  a  Flea-louse  infesting  Box  (Buanta  aeniperviretis).  The  insects  (at 
that  time  mostly  larva)  or  pupte  and  a  few  iiuugos)  thickly  crowded  uie 
yonng  growth  of  the  plants  and  the  whole  hedge  showed  at  the  iint 
glance  a  sickly  appearance,  the  tender  shoots  being  more  or  less  yeUow- 
ish  in  color  and  evidently  dying.  In  our  breeding  cages  the  imagOB 
continued  to  develop  throughout  the  month  of  June,  but  oatdoora  no 
iftirther  observation  on  the  life-history  of  the  insect  could  be  made.  The 
species  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  European  Box  Psylla  (AyUa 
buxi  Linn.),  a  species  hitherto  not  known  to  occur  in  America.  It  is  of 
a  pale-green  color  with  hyaline  wings,  the  anterior  and  middle  portioiis 
of  the  thorax  (pronotum  and  dorsulum)  having  brownish,  longitadhial 
markings,  the  larva  and  pupa  being  of  still  paler,  nniform,  greenish 
color  and  not  deviating  in  form  from  the  larvae  of  other  si>ecies  of  the 
same  genus.  The  winged  insect  bears  a  deceptive  resemblance  to  oar 
native  Horn-beam  Psylla  (Psylla  carpini  Fitch),  and  can  only  be  distin- 
guished from  this  ux>on  close  examination,  the  most  ubvions  difference 
being  the  absence  of  a  distinct  pterostigma  in  the  Box  Psylla. 

Mr.  Angus  attempted  to  brush  the  Psylla  off  with  a  stiff  broom,  but 
this  is  a  remedy  of  very  questionable  value,  and  a  much  simpler  and 
doubtless  more  effective  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  pest  would  be  the 
application  of  diluted  kerosene  emulsion  in  a  very  fine  spray. 

There  is  no  danger  that  this  newly  imported  Psylla  will  infest  any 
other  plant  besides  tlie  Box,  but,  if  not  kept  in  check,  it  is  liable  to 
spread  and  to  do  serious  damage  to  the  plant  in  all  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  it  is  grown  and  esteemed  as  an  evergreen  ornament. 

The  dwarfing  of  Oaks  by  IMallodon  melanopus  |Linn.). — This 
beetle  is  one  of  our  largest  insects,  being  about  two  incnes  long,  and 
very  broad  and  heavy.  Its  larva  is  a  cylindrical  grub,  or  sawyer,  about 
an  inch  in  thickness  and  over  three  inches  in  length. 

In  Texas  Mr.  Schwarz  found  the  larva  of  this  Mallodon  excavating 
its  galleries  in  the  heart-wood  of  the  Hackberry  (OeWw),  a  tree  of  the 
largest  size.  In  Florida  and  elsewhere  it  feeds  upon  the  Live  oak^  and 
it  would  seem  that  sq  largo  and  powerful  a  borer  was  well  chosen  to  be 
the  destroyer  of  this  giant  among  trees. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  in  its  connection  with  this  tree  the  beetle 
shows  a  surprising  modification  of  its  recorded  habits.  Its  larva  is 
found,  not  in  the  stem  of  the  mature  tree,  so  justly  celebrated  for  its 
strength  and  toughness,  but  always  in  the  root  of  infant  trees,  and 
usually  in  degenemte  highland  varieties  of  Quercus  virens^  or  of  its 
relatives,  Q.  aquatica  and  Q.  catesbwL 

The  mother  beetle  selects  small  saplings  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  her 
eggs,  which  are  laid  in  the  foot,  or  eolhir,  of  the  tree,  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  How  long  a  larval  existence  the  insect  has  is 
not  known,  but  it  must  extend  over  several  years,  since  the  roots  occu* 
pied  by  these  larvje  grow  to  a  large  size,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
show  an  entirely  abnormal  development  and  become  a  tangle  of  vege- 
table knots.  In  fact,  the  entire  root  in  its  growth  accommodates  itself 
to  the  requirements  of  the  borer  within.  Very  few  new  roots  are  formed, 
but  the  old  roots  excavated  by  the  larva  are  constantly  receiving  addi- 
tions of  woody  layers,  which  are  in  turn  eaten  away  and  huge  flattened 
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galleries  are  fonned,  which  are  for  the  most  part  tightly  packed  with 
sawdust. 

The  beetle  thus  becomes,  not  the  destoyer^  bat  the  parasite  of  the 
tree,  and  lives  in  a  domicile,  which  may  not  improperly  be  termed  a 
gigantic  root-gall.  The  effect  on  the  tree  is  to  kill  the  original  sapling, 
which  becomes  replaced  by  a  cluster  of  insignificant  and  straggling 
suckers,  forming  perhaps  a  small  clump  of  underbrush.  In  many  cases 
the  branches  and  leaves  are  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  matenals 
for  sluggish  growth,  and  the  entire  strength  of  the  plant  goes  toward 
the  formation  of  a  root  plexus,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth 
above  ground,  and  plainly  designed  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  borer. 

The  Mallodon  borers  are  very  abundant  in  South  Georgia  and  Florida, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  attacks,  vast  tracts  which  might  otherwise  have 
become  forests,  enriching  the  ground  with  annual  deposits  of  leaves, 
are  reduced  to  comparatively  barren  scrub,  in  which  the  scattered  oak 
bushes  barely  suffice  tp  cover  the  surface  of  the  sand. 

Many  a  new  settler,  seeing  his  sandy  hillside  covered  only  by  insig- 
nificant oak  bushes,  and  anticipating  easy  work  in  converting  the  wil- 
derness into  a  blooming  garden  of  orange  trees,  has  been  grieviously 
disappointed  to  find  before  him  no  light  task  in  clearing  from  the  soil 
these  gnarled  and  tangled  roots.  In  fact  the  great  strength  and  weight 
of  the  southern  grubbing  hoe  appears  no  longer  a  mystery  when  one 
contemplates  the  astonishing  pile  of  <^grub  roots"  which  in  vigorous 
hands  it  will  extract  from  a  few  square  yards  of  apparently  unoccupied 
soil. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  this  beetle  are  very  plainly  visible  around 
Savannah  and  especially  on  Tybee  Island  where  Mr.  George  I^oble  first 
drew  our  attention  to  it  ^  while  Mr.  Hubbard  has  car^uUy  studied  its 
work,  as  here  recorded,  in  Florida. 

The  Gloyer  Seed  Midge  (Cecidomyia  leguminioola  Lintn.). — ^The 
first  complaint  of  tiiis  insect  which  we  have  heard  during  the  past  two  sea- 
sons was  received  early  in  September  from  Mr.  G.  Wakefield,  of  Allen- 
ville^  Mifflin  Gounty,  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  new  locality  for  the  midge, 
but  its  abundance  in  Virginia  and  New  York  makes  it  altogether  prob- 
able that  it  will  be  found  in  all  of  the  intervening  region.  Mr.  Wake- 
field states  that  tiie  seed-crop  in  his  section  is  being  entirely  destroyed; 
that  the  midges  were  bad  last  season,  but  much  worse  this  fall.  We 
gave  an  account  of  this  insect,  with  figures,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  for  1878,  pp.  250-252,  and  additional  notes  will  be  found  in 
the  Annual  for  1879,  pp.  193-197. 

The  Potato  Stalk- weevil  {Trichobaris  trinotatus^  8fty)« — Vines 
containing  this  borer  were  received  August  1  from  Mr.  Eichard  B.  Tay- 
lor, of  West  Ghester,  Ghester  Gounty,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Taylor  stated 
that  two-thirds  of  his  potato  crop  had  been  destroyed  by  the  weevil, 
although  he  had  seen  no  notice  of  loss  by  others.  This  insect  was 
treated  in  our  first  report  as  State  entomologist  of  Missouri,  and  was 
there  figured  in  all  stages.  The  only  satisfactory  remedy  consists  in 
pulling  up  and  burning  all  infested  stalks  as  soon  as,  by  wilting,  they 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  weevil. 

The  Eed-hxtmped  Prominent  ((Edemasia  concinnaj  Smith  and  Ab- 
bot).— This  curious  and  well-known  caterpillar  was  received  in  August 
i'rom  Oregon.  Mr.  F.  S.  Matteson,  of  Aumsville,  states  that  he  found  it 
in  large  numbers  on  a  young  apple  tree,  entirely  denuding  the  branches 
of  leaves.  This  mention  is  made  as  bearing  upon  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  species.  The  gregarious  habits  of  these  larvffi  when 
first  hatched  admit  of  an  easy  rem^y  in  hand-picking. 
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The  Varying  Anomala  {Anomain  variaiis  Fabr.). — In  July  Mr. 
Eugene  F.  B<irnes,  of  Marion,  Marion  Comity,  Kansas,  sent  specimens 
of  Paria  niyrocyanea  and  Anomala  variansj  with  a  letter  referring  to 
them  as  a  sample  of  a  class  of  insects  that  had  been  causing  great  de- 
struction among  the  wheat-fields  on  the  highlands  this  year.   The  Paria 
was  probably  found  feeding  upon  the  leaves  and  inclosed  by  mistake 
with  the  Anomala^  to  which  Mr.  Barnes's  remarks  refer.    This  insect 
first  appeared  in  his  wheat-field  about  June  15, 1884,  but  on  inquiry 
Mr.  Barnes,  found  that  it  had  been  at  work  [in  the  neighborhood]  for 
nearly  two  weeks  previously,  destroying  some  heads  of  wheat  and  leav- 
ing others  amongst  them  uninjured.    They  liegan  work  as  soon  as  tlie 
wheat  was  in  the  dough.    The  wheat  of  one  farmer  ^Mr.  Harrison)  was 
said  to  have  been  damaged  1,000  bushels.    Upon  being  informed  of  the 
nature  of  this  beetle  and  that  a  closely  related  species  (AnMopZia  aw- 
triaca)  does  great  damage  to  wheat  in  a  similar  manner  in  Bussia,  Mr. 
Barnes  replied  that  in  his  locality  the  beetles  worked  generally  in  wheat 
brought  from  Eussia,  as  that  section  was  peopled  considerably  by  Bus- 
sians. 

White-lined  Morning-sphinx  {DeilepMla  lineaia  Fabr.). — Speci- 
mens of  larvae  of  this  hawk-moth  were  sent  us  from  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  on  July  11,  1884,  by  E.  B.  McMorris,  with  the  statement  that 
these  worms  had  appeared  in  immense  numbers  everywhere  on  the  town 
site  about  two  weeks  pre\iously,  eating  every  kind  of  leaves  on  low 
plants,  such  as  currants,  gooseberries,  and  plums,  but  not  ascending 
large  trees.  In  confijuement  they  ate  each  other.  Chickweed  (SteUatia) 
seemed  to  be  a  favorite  food  with  them. 

The  Apple-tree  Tent-caterpillar  {Clmocampa  americaMa{f) 
Harr.). — ^In  July  Mr.  C.  H.  Bliss  sent  specimens  of  caterpillars  whicfti  had 
seriously  injured  fruit  trees  in  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  Counties  this  year. 
These  were  so  badly  packed  as  to  arrive  in  very  poor  condition^  but 
appeared  to  be  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  common 
Apple-tree  Tent-caterpillar  [Clisipcampa  americana)  of  the  Eastern 
States.  The  habits,  which  Mr.  Bliss  carefully  described  in  detail,  were 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  species  mentioned.  However,  t^oae 
worms  were  said  to  begin  their  ravages  by  devouring  the  terminal 
leaf  of  a  twig,  and  then  to  spin  a  web  which  they  lengthened  down  the 
limb  as  the  leaves  were  devoured.  When  they  got  to  be  an  inch  or 
more  in  length  they  ceased  to  spin  a  web,  but  gathered  in  bnuches  on 
large  limbs  or  the  body  of  the  tree.  They  remained  in  bunches  at 
night,  in  rain,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  When  the  leaves  on  one  tree 
were  devoured  they  went  to  another.  When  they  had  attained  the 
length  of  an  inch  and  a  half  they  scattered  everywhere,  devooring 
grass,  clover,  lucerne,  garden  vegetables,  shade  trees,  rose  budies,  &&, 
and  infested  the  houses  and  streets.  GChey  were  choice  in  their  food. 
They  preferred  apple,  apricot,  plum,  and  currant  leaves ;  then  next 
came  the  cherry,  willow,  and  gooseberry.  It  was  on  these  t^at  the 
eggs  were  laid.  The  pear  and  peach  suffered  no  damage.  If  the 
worms  were  disturbed  when  small  they  would  loosen  their  hold  of  the 
twig  and  hang  by  a  web.  When  larger  they  would  throw  their  heads 
from  side  to  side,  let  go  of  the  twig,  and  fall  to  the  ground.  They  were 
hatched  in  the  first  week  in  May,  and  dispersed  about  the  1st  of  June. 
About  the  8th  of  June  they  began  to  spin  their  cocoons  in  the  grass, 
clover,  weeds,  and  trees,  but  generally  on  the  fences  and  about  buildings 
where  they  could  get  shelter.  The  first  of  them  developed  into  moths 
in  nineteen  days.    On  June  27  !Mr.  Bliss  saw  some  flying  aroond  the 
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trees  early  in  the  momiDg.  Eggs  were  found  abondantly  on  the  trees 
on  June  29.  By  cutting  off  the  infested  twigs  while  the  brood  was 
young,  Idr.  Bliss  and  other  x>ersons  saved  their  fruit  and  trees,  while 
persons  who  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter  had  their  orchards  looking 
as  if  they  were  stripped  by  fire.  The  eggs  can  also  be  mashed  or  pulled 
off  before  they  hatch. 

Corn  Bill-bugs  {Sphenophorus  robustus  Horn,  and  8.  sculptilis 
Uhler).— On  May  27, 1884,  Prof.  Jos.  A.  Holmes,  of  Chapel  Hill,  K.  C, 
sent  specimens  of  SphcTioplwrus  rohustusj  known  as  "Kaloabug"  near 
Bayborough,  N.  C,  stating  that  it  is  believed  in  the  region  jfrom  which 
these  specimens  came  that  the  "insect  winters  in  the  rice  stubble.'' 
*'Tliey  were  common  in  that  region  last  year''  and  are  said  to  be  "often 
found  about  fallen  green  pine  timber."  A  full  discussion  of  the  known 
facts  concerning  this  species  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  this  Depart- 
ment for  1881-1882,  pp.  138-142,  Plate  8,  Fig.  2. 

On  May  22,  1884,  Mr.  M.  T.  [or  M.  G.]  Stone,  of  Kellogg,  Jasper 
County,  Iowa,  sent  a  specimen  of  Sphenophorus  scidptilis^  with  a  state- 
ment that  this  species  of  beetle  had  totally  destroyed  60  acres  of  corn, 
planted  on  timothy  sod,  not  leaving  one  hill  in  a  hundred.  Mr.  Stone 
states  that  he  has  been  farming  600  acres  for  sixteen  years  in  Jasper 
County,  and  never  saw  anything  like  this  insect  before. 

A  SwABMiNG  Mite  {Bryobia  sp.). — In  May,  specimens  of  one  of  the 
almost  omnivorous  species  of  the  mite-genus  Bryobia  were  sent  by  Mrs. 
I.  H.  Easterbrook,  of  Diamond  Hill,  Providence  County,  Bhode  Island, 
with  the  statement  that  these  insects  were  all  over  Mrs.  Easterbrook's 
house,  inside  and  out,  where  they  were  first  discovered  about  the  8th 
of  May.  Mrs.  Easterbrook  found  under  the  window-sills  on  the  outside, 
webs  where  they  seemed  to  be  hatching.  These  mites  are  known  to  feed 
upon  other  insects  and  also  upon  many  kinds  of  vegetation.  Their  ap- 
pearance in  immense  numbers  in  houses  has  as  yet  not  been  satisfac- 
torily explained,  and  such  instances  are  rare.  They  can  be  readily  killed 
with  pyrethrum  powder  or  with  kerosene  or  benzine. 

Specimens  of  the  same  were  also  sent  in  May  by  Mr.  Qeorge  N.  Kim- 
ball, of  Waltham,  Mass.,  with  a  similar  account  of  their  habits.  They 
should  be  carefully  studied  to  see  whence  they  originate  and  upon  what 
they  feed  in  such  instances  as  these. 

New  enemy  to  White  Eoses  {Euphoria  kemii  Hald.).— On  May 
19, 1884,  t>r.  E.  P.  Talley,  of  Belton,  Tex.,  sent  specimens  of  JEuphoria 
kemiij  with  the  statement  that  these  beetles  are  very  destructive  only 
to  white  or  nearly  white  roses,  but  seem  to  originate,  or  at  least  to  live, 
in  the  blossoms  of  a  wild  thistle  which  grows  abundantly  everywhere, 
especially  on  poor,  rocky  prairie  soil.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  white 
rose  mature  after  this  wild  flower  makes  its  appearance. 

A  Beetle  eating  Peach  Leaves  {Pristoscelis  ater  Bland).— On 
May  17, 1884,  Mr.  Matthew  Cooke,  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  sent  specimens 
of  Pristoscelis  ater^  with  a  statement  that  these  beetles  were  found  eat- 
ing leaves  of  the  peach  in  Fresno  County,  California.  I^one  of  the  nu- 
merous species  of  this  genus  occur  east  of  the  Eooky  Mountains,  and 
nothing  is  recorded  of  their  habits  and  earlier  stages  beyond  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  species  are  frequently  met  with  on  various  plants.  We 
have  some  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  observation. 

Effect  op  cold  on  eggs  op  babk-lice.— Mr.  Joseph  Voyle,  of 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  wrote  as  follows  on  March  4, 1884: 
The  young  growth  of  the  orange  trees  now  shows  the  full  extent  of 
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damage  done  to  it  by  frost  during  the  past  winter,  the  dead  lyrandiM 
being  conspicuous. 

Examinations  for  effects  of  the  cold  temperature  on  Goccid  eggs,  on 
the  trees,  show  that  the  vitality  of  the  tree  and  that  of  the  eggs  of 
these  insects  yield  to  nearly  the  same  temperature  in  a  still  atmosphere. 

On  branches  where  the  outer  ends  are  quite  dead,  and  the  part  next 
the  tree  living,  I  find  on  the  living;  part  living  coccid  eggs. 

One  thing  of  importance  I  have  noticed  to  be  invariable — where  the 
effect  of  the  cold  was  enough  to  nearly  kill  the  branches,  if  any  one  of 
them  was  infested  by  Goccids  it  was  killed  completely.  Several  in- 
stances in  which  on  the  same  trees  nninfested  branches  of  large  size  are 
quite  dead,  examination  shows  that  the  Ooccids  had  done,  appaienUy, 
but  little  damage  to  some  of  these  dead  branches.  In  nnmerous  cases 
where  the  trees  were  badly  infested  the  branches  are  killed  back  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree. 

BAVAaES  OP  Grain  Weevils  in  Florida  (probably  CtUandra 
oryzmJj.). — On  April  18, 1884,  Mr.  Joseph  Yoyle,  of  GainesvUle,  il&, 
sent  notes  of  observations  made  in  a  part  of  Alachua  Gounty,  FloridEk  not 
accessible  by  railroads,  where  the  old  methods  of  fiEuming  prevau,  <hi 
the  variations  of  weevil  damage  in  different  corn-cribs,  and  the  results 
of  experiments  made  for  reducing  the  damage  done  to  com  bty  weevils. 
In  this  climate  the  work  of  the  weevils  is  very  rapidly  done.  Mr. 
Voyle's  conclusions  from  his  observations  and  experiments  are  that  the 
corn  should  be  sorted,  the  ears  with  long  shucks  for  keeping)  tiiose 
with  exposed  or  but  thinly  covered  tips  to  be  placed  for  first  use;  tlmt, 
to  keep  well,  the  whole  shuck  should  be  gathered,  not  slip-sbaoked; 
that  it  should  be  packed  away  when  the  shucks  are  pliable— on  a  wet 
day,  for  instance ;  and  that  the  doubling  of  the  shuck  back  over  the  tip 
of  the  ear  and  placiug  each  ear  tip  downwards  is  an  imi)ortaut  surety 
of  success. 

Fuller's  RosB-BEETLE  (Aramigm  fulUri  Bom). — On  November  30, 
1883,  Mr.  G.  W.  Minot,  of  Worcester,  Mass^  sent  specimens  of  Arami- 
(jusfvlleri  found  in  his  green-house.  The  favorite  plant  of  tMs  beetle 
was  the  Azalea,  but  it  was  also  found  on  the  Gissus.  During  tiie  mid* 
die  of  the  day  the  beetles  perched  as  high  as  they  could  get,  and  hid  as 
soon  as  they  were  disturbed  in  the  least.  They  fed  on  tiie  new  shoots 
and  tender  leaves,  and  when  a  plant  was  allowed  to  stand  alone  ihey 
trimmed  off  the  new  shoots  as  fast  as  these  shoots  appeared,  ^hey  dis- 
ai)peared  about  the  first  of  January,  and  a  new  brood  came  out  in  the 
spring.  Mr.  Miuot  fed  tliem  on  leaves  of  the  '^  inch  plant,"  in  confine- 
ment, and  they  seemed  to  like  these  leaves.  This  insect  was  treated 
at  length  in  our  report  as  Entomologist  to  this  Department  for  t^e  year 
1S78. 

The  Bloodsucking  Gonorhinus  {Comrhinus  sanguisuga  Lee,).— 
The  following  letter  from  Prof.  J.  G.  Lemmon,  of  Oakland,  OaL,  is  so 
interesting  that  wo  give  it  entire.  The  species  proveil  to  be  that  here 
indicated : 

Ilerewitli  I  send  you  a  specinioii — the  only  one  now  in  my  po88e88ioD—K>f  a  monster 
hl(UHl-(lraw<^r,  of  the  h\\^  family  of  Hemiptera.  Wo  met  with  aim,  or  rather  ho  tooed 
himself  upon  our  acquaintance,  with  a  dozen  other  insect  annoyanoea,  while  we  were 
botauizin<;  th(*  Santa  Cataliua  Mountains  of  Arizona,  in  Augnst  last,  and  were  oom- 
p(*lled  to  p:iK8  a  few  nights  in  a  small  rock-lined  cave  on  the  southern  dope. 

We  had  accompllBliod  a  perilous  exploration  of  a  wonderfal  rayine,  under  a  bam- 
hifr  tropical  sun,  mcniaced  on  the  way  by  ei^ht  largo  rattlesnakee  of  Ave  difEBieat 
Hpcries;  had  killed  several  largo,  yellow,  swift-running  centipedes,  had  nnooveied 
Iroui  the  loose  rocks  a  dozen  scorpions,  in  the  mean  time  lighting  swarms  of  gnato  that 
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iBsinvated  themselTes  into  onr  mouthy  noflen,  eyes,  and  eara  despite  veils  and  wet  tow- 
els, and  now,  at  sundown,  wesonght  the  shelter  of  this  cave,  the  locality  of  which  we 
had  discovered  on  a  previous  exploration,  spread  its  rough  floor  with  grama,  pre- 
pared and  ate  our  supper  with  keen  relish,  and  lay  down  in  our  blankets  for  much 
needed  rest  and  sleep. 

Suddenly,  about  10  o'clock,  Mrs.  Lemmon  screamed,  and  rose  up  in  bed,  shaking 
her  arm  and  exclaiming.  Rousing  up,  lighting  a  match  and  searcning  the  grass  of 
our  couch,  a  large,  flat,  black,  nunble-footed  bug  was  seen  hurrying  away  into  a 
rock^revice. 

The  first  bite  was  upon  the  arm  of  my  wife,  and  it  was  pitiful  to  see  the  tears  roll- 
ing down  her  cheeks  as  she  swung  her  arm  ai>out,  while  applying  aniuioniit  to  allay 
the  pain  of  the  wound,  which  immediately  reddened  and  swelled,  forming  a  convex 
surface  one  inch  or  more  across. 

After  one  hour  or  so,  overcome  by  weariness  we  fell  off  to  sleep,  out  of  which  I  was 
aroused  by  a  sting  on  my  leg.  Furies  of  Dante !  How  it  hurt  I  Every  ganglion  of 
the  nervous  system  seemed  to  be  at  once  attacked.  There  was  as  much  pain  in  the 
head  as  in  the  wounded  le^.  I  caught  the  stealthy  assassin  and  preserved  nim  for  our 
California  Academy  of  Sciences.  Other  attacks  during  the  night  kept  us  awake  for 
most  of  the  long  hours,  but  the  next  and  succeeding  nights,  being  overcome  with 
fatigue  and  want  of  rest,  towards  morning  the  bugs  had  their  way  and  gorged  them- 
selves with  our  blood  while  we  were  unable  to  combat  them . 

The  swellings  made  by  these  monster  bugs  soon  fester,  with  great  itching  and  pain, 
then  discharge  pus  from  the  wound  for  several  days  afterward. 

From  the  size  of  this  specimen,  which  is  about  medium,  you  see,  when  filled  they  are 
about  the  highness  and  shape  or  a  common  hazel-nut.  The  specimen  sent  is  about 
half  filled  with  blood.  Unlike  the  familiar  fleas  of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco, 
that  first  gallop  along  your  spine  and  hold  a  picnic  under  your  shoulder  blades  be- 
fore proceeding  to  lunch  off  your  shrinking  veins,  the  presence  of  these  terrible  bugs 
is  not  felt  untu  the  keen  thrust  comes  through  your  garments  from  their  hard  beak 
over  1^  of  an  inch  long.  It  needs  not,  therefore,  to  crawl  within  your  clothing  or 
even  your  blanket  in  oraer  to  draw  your  blood. 

A  gentleman  living  in  Tucson  and  owning  a  ranch  near  the  foot-hills  of  the  Santa 
CatiHina  recognizes  this  bug  as  an  old  offender,  and  states  that  some  of  the  insects 
have  wings  with  which  they  fly  about  his  cabin,  with  a  loud  fluttering  noise.  We  saw 
no  winged  specimens,  however,  and  the  gentleman  may  have  referred  to  another  insect 
nearly  allied  to  this  most  dreadful  enemy  we  met  with  in  all  our  four  years'  explora- 
tion of  Arizona. 

The  Oatalpa  Sphinx  {Sphitix  catalpce). — Judge  Lawrence  C.  John- 
son wrote  from  Selma,  Ala.,  under  date  of  November  11, 1883,  concern- 
ing the  fondness  of  the  American  cuckoos  for  the  larvie  of  this  insect : 

Last  summer,  speaking  of  the  Catalpa  Sphinx,  it  was  mentioned  how  fond  of  them 
are  the  American  cuckoos.  After  that,  in  July,  lying  ill  a  few  daysivt  a  hotel  in  Eutaw, 
Ala.,  I  could  hear  the  well-known  notes  of  these  biras  as  if  in  uncommon  numbers.  A 
large  water-oak  (Q.  phellos)  shut  out  the  prospect  from  my  window ;  but  the  cuckoos 
frequently  lit  in  it,  giving  me  a  good  view  of  them.  There  they  were,  both  species — 
Coccygu$  erythrapkthalmtttf  and  U.  americanu$.  The  latter  is  more  numerous  in  the 
bottoms,  but  the  river  is  only  2  miles  away.  The  question  with  the  sick  man  was. 
What  could  be  drawing  these  shy  birds  into  the  midst  of  a  city  1  As  soon  as  I  could 
walk  out,  the  mystery  was  explained.  Across  the  street  stood  a  line  of  Catalpa  (big- 
nonioides).  Every  caterpillar  was  cleaned  off  of  the  upper  branches.  Not  one  to  be 
found  much  defoliated,  except  very  near  the  ground,  in  the  river-bottoms,  where  in 
places  the  trees  are  plentiful,  and  hawks  numerous,  I  have  seen  hondreas  entirely 
stripped  of  leaves.  A  grove  of  this  kind  occupies  a  part  of  Gardiner's  Island  (Dallas 
County,  Alabama),  resorted  to  by  fishermen  to  get  the  worms  for  bait. 

Notes  on  Cotton- Worms.— In  November,  1883,  Mr.  G.  H.  Kent,  of 
Meadville,  Franklin  County,  Mississippi,  wrote  as  follows  in  regard  to 
the  Cotton  and  Boll  worms :  The  large,  pale-green  spider  Oxyopes  viri- 
dans,  as  well  as  Cluhiona  pallensj  were  destroying  a  vast  number  of 
worms  and  moths.  A  good  many  Aphis  lions  (Chrysopa)^  Mosquito* 
hawks  and  Soldier-bugs  were  observed  searching  among  the  cotton- 
plants  for  them  also.  The  Thick-thighed  Metapooius  was  found  to  be 
the  most  abundant  insect  in  the  cotton-fields,  and  Mr.  Kent  was  con- 
vinced that  they  were  destroying  a  great  number  of  Aletias  during 
the  season.    The  Devil's  Biding  Horse  (Mantis  Carolina)  was  also  very 
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couspiciious  amoDg  the  destroyers  of  the  caterpillars  and  other  inseets. 
<^  This  past  summer,  after  the  15th  of  Jane,  being  very  dry,  Aletias  have 
been  very  scarce  throughout  our  portion  of  the  State." 

Mr.  Kent  adopted  the  following  plan  as  the  best  remedy  to  check  the 
increase  of  Heliothis  in  the  cotton-fields : 

I  comiueDce  plautiDj^  about  the  10th  of  April  and  chop  the  same  to  m  itand  by  the 
first  Treek  in  May,  during  which  working  I  have  early  com  planted  about  five  yards 
apart,  three  and  fourgraius  in  a  hill,  which  will  be  in  roasting  ears  aboat  the  latter  part 
of  June.  •  As  soon  as  the  ears  were  in  that  state  I  coUected  them  and  found  from  one  to 
live  worms,  of  dififerent  ages,  on  every  ear.  I  gave  the  worms  to  my  pooltry  and  fed  I 
tbe  com  to  my  stock.  I  planted  a  second  time  com,  as  soon  as  the  noes  went  over  { 
the  cotton  again,  and  observed  very  little  damaged  com  amongst  it. 

Amongst  other  insects  injurious  to  vegetationy  Mr.  Kent  captured  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  mole-cricket  {OryUotalpa).  "These  are  very 
scarce  in  our  part  of  the  State,  and  are  generally  found  in  damp  places, 
destroying  potatoes  and  i>eanut8.'' 

Pyrethrum.— On  June  8, 1884,  Dr.  F.  H.  Sims,  of  Thompson  Gross 
Roads,  Louisa  County,  Virginia,  reported  success  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
))yrethrum  flowers  from  seed  sent  to  him  by  this  Department  in  Hay, 
1883.  About  forty  plants  were  obtained  from  the  seed.  These  stood 
well  the  severe  winter  of  1883-'84,  and  came  out  in  the  spiing  green  and 
vigorous. 

On  June  12,  1884,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  of  McDonough  P.  O.,  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland,  reported  success  in  the  raising  of  pyrethrum  from 
seed  obtained  two  years  since  from  this  Department.  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  specimens  of  Macrodactylus  suhspinosus  and  Okauliogfiathus 
rtiarg^inatuSj  the  former  of  which  was  found  on  these  plants  in  large  num- 
bers, and  was  apparently  eating  both  leaves  and  flowers :  the  latter 
was  not  so  numerous,  and  seem^  to  be  more  attracted  by  the  flowers. 
A  number  of  insects  are  known  to  feed  on  pyrethrum  while  it  is  grow- 
ing. 

NOTES  FROM  MISSOURI. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt,  of  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  sends  the  following  sea- 
sonal notes : 

Taking  one  locality  with  another  the  Mississippi  Valley  sufi^ered  but 
little  this  year  from  the  attacks  of  injurious  insects.  The  familiar  farm 
aud  garden  pests  made  their  appearance  as  usual,  but  seldom  in  such 
numbers  as  to  excite  apprehension.  A  few  of  the  insects  that  were | 
very  destructive  last  year,  such  as  the  Striped  Flea-beetle,  did  scarcely 
any  damage  here  this  season.  On  the  other  hand,  several  destructive 
species  not  heretofore  observed  in  this  locality  occurred  in  considerable 
numbers. 

The  Colorado  Potato-beetle  (Dorifphora  lO-lineata  Say),  appeared  in,^ 
greater  numbers  than  it  has  done  since  1881,  attacking  the  ^'  Peach- 
blows"  chiefly.    The  second  brood  of  larvae  was  much  less  than  the 
first,  however,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  natural  enemies,  and  the  potato 
crop  was  not  perceptibly  diminished.  , 

The  Striped  Flea-beetle  {Haltica  sfriolata)j  which  has  been  for  several 
years  excessively  numerous  and  destructive  to  cruciferous  vegetation**^^ 
was  seldom  observed  in  the  spring  and  did  no  appreciable  injury 
Cauliflower  and  early  cabbage  were  consequently  more  abundiuit  in  ou 
markets  and  of  better  quality  than  for  some  years. 

The  European  Cabbage  Butterfly  (Pieris  rapce  Koch)  did  not  make  ii 
appearance  early  in  the  season,  but  destroyed  a  large  proportion  of  tbo 
late  varieties,  both  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower.    It  was  also  ruinous  to 
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EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  L 

Rnsty  OrmogM,  ahowing  the  marked  resalU  of 
the  work  of  the  Butt  mite. 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  II. 

CABBAGE  CUTWOBHS. 

Fig.  1. — Agrotis  annexa:  a,  larva  feediug;  /, 
pupa;  h.  (f  moth — all  natural  size;  b, 
head  of  larra  from  front;  c,(f, dorsal 
and  lateral  views  of  a  middle  Joint — ^all 
enlarfi;ed ;  e,  a  portion  of  skin  still  more 
enlarge<l  to  show  Hpinous  surface :  g, 
enlarged  tip  of  abdomen  in  tbo  pupa, 
from  beneath .    (Original ) 

Pig.  2.^Agrotit  yptHon :  a,  larva,  side  view ;  e,  ^ 
moth— natural  size;  6,  head  of  larva 
from  front,  enlarged.    (After  Kiley.) 

Fig.  3. — Agrotis  malefida :  a,  larva ;  /,  moth— both 
natural  size;  6,  head  of  larva  from 
front ;  e,  d,  dorsal  and  lateral  views  of 
a  middle  joint— all  enlarged;  «,  more 
highly  magnified  surfisce  of  akin  to 
show  ita  minntelj  shagreened  charac- 
ter.   (Original.) 

TiQ.4.—AgroH$eUndutina:  •,  larva;  b,  moth— 

both  natural  size.    (Alter  Biley.) 
•*lo.  5,^Hadena  tvbjuneta :  fl^  head  and  cervical 
shield  of  larva;  e,  anal  extremity  of 
same  from  above— both  enlarged;    b, 
dorsal  view  of  one  of  the  middle  Joints 
of  same,    still   more  enlarged;  d,  (f 
moth,  natural  sise.    (After  Biley.) 
o.  6.—A'jrotis  mutoria:  a,  larva;  6,  moth— both 
slightly  enlarged.    (After  Biley.) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  III. 

USCELLANEODS  CABBAGE  INSECTS. 

;.  l.^Agrotit  iaueia :  a,  lar%*a;  d,  moth — both 
natural  size;  b,  dorsal  view  of  larval 
head ;  c,  dornal  view  of  a  middle  Joint 

1  of  larva— both  enlarge<l.  (After  Kiley.) 

2.—Agrotit  taueia:  a,  single  egg  greatly  en- 
larged ;  6,  egg  mass  as  dep««it«d  on  a 
twig,  natural  aiae.    (Alter  Biley.) 


«t( 


Fm.X—Agrotis  devastator:   larva,  natural  size. 

and  lateral  view  of  middle  joint  of 

same.    (After  Biley.) 
Fig.  i.— a grotis devastator:  cf  moth,  natural  size. 

(Original.) 
Fig.  5. — Epiectrus  imbrieatus :  adult,  dorsal  and 

lateral    views,    somewhat    enlarged. 

(After  Biley.) 
¥ IG.  6,^FhyUotrsta  vittata:  a,  larva;  b,  adult— 

both  greatly  enlarged.    (Original.) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  IV. 
MISCELLANEOUS  CABBAGE  INSECTS. 

Fig.  1. — Phyllotreta  zimmermannii .-    a,  larva ;  c, 
pupa;   (f, adult  9:  't  antenna  of  adult 
cf— all    greatly    enlarged;     6,  mouth- 
parts  of  larva,  still  more  highly  mag- 
nified.   (Original.) 

Fig.  2.— ifur^antia  histri<miea:  a,  larva;  b,  pupa; 
e,  eggs;  «7,  adult  with  closed  wings;  h, 
adult  with  winga  extended— all  natural 
size :  d,  eggs  seen  fhmi  the  side ;  e,  eggs 
seen  from  above— enlarged.  (After  Bi* 
ley.) 

Fig.  3.— Oap«ia  UnMUmria:  adult— aalargid.  (Af^ 
ter  Biley.) 

Fig.  4.'0aj»fic«  lineolariM:  a,  first  larva  stage;  6, 
second  do. ;  c,  first  pupa  stage;  d,  pu- 
pa—all enlarged.  (Bedrawn  from 
Forbes.) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  V. 

Fig.  l.-'Oimhsxamwicana:  a,  willow  leaves  show- 
ing  egg-blisters  from  above  and  below ; 
b,  twig  showing  girdliugs;  c,  egg;  d, 
newly-hatched  larva;  «,  «,  full-grown 
larva);  /,  cocoon;  g,  do.  cut  open,  with 
pupa ;  h,  pupa,  side  view ;  i,  female  fiy ; 
>,  her  saw  detached,  side  view;  k,  tip 
of  do.— €,  d,  J,  k,  enlarge<1,  the  rest  nat- 
ural size.    (Original.) 

Fig.  2.— AV«iu«d«i(nietor:  a,  leaf,  showing puuct- 
ures.  natural  size;  b,  pupa:  e,  adults 
both  enlarged.    (After  Biley.) 

Fig.  3. — ltonoltaniwuseoi\fu»or:  a, egg;  b, neniv- 
hatched  larva— both  enlarged.  (Orig- 
inal). 


(1) 
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EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  VI. 

I'lG.  l.—Ovipofition  o/  MonohammuM  conf^uor :  a, 
ff ,  a,  jaw  iiunctui'es :  b,  otiie  of  them  laid 
open  to  show  [losition  of  e;sg— natural 
sizo.    (Ori^al.) 

Fig.  'l.-^OeUchia  eeredUUa:  a,  full-grown  larra; 
b,  papa;  c,  $  moth;  d,  wings  of  a  paler 
Tariety— all  enlarged;  /,  grain  of  com 
cut  open  to  show  larva  at  work — nat- 
nral  sise;  g,  labial  palpus  of  (f  moth; 
^t  ogg;  ^1  <^im1  Mgnicnt  of  pupa— all 
greatly  enlarged.    (Original.) 

¥iG.  ^.—Ear  of  pop-corn  ihotoing  loork  of  Oeleehia 
eereaUUa.    (Original.) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  VII. 

Fig.  L-^Monohaimntu  cor^usor,  bark  showing 

exit  perforations  of  mature  beetles. 

(Original.) 
Fig.  2.^Ito9oma  grande,  section  of  straw  showing 

(e)  ovipoeition  of  the  female— enlarged. 

(Original.) 
Fig.  Z.—Itosoyia  gratide,  female  (6)  in  the  act  of 

ovipositing  in  wheat  stalk— enlarged. 

(Original.) 
Fig.  4.—Aphii  brastic€e:  a,  so-called  "male**;  b, 

wingless     viviparous     female- both 

greatly  enlarged,  natural  size  indicated 

by  the  small  outlines.    (Redrawn  from 

Curtis.) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  VIII. 

YlQ.l.-Plagioderascripta:  «,  egg  mass;  c,  nowly. 
batched  larvto:  cZ,  d,  </,  lame  of  differ- 
ent sl/.ftt:  e,  papa— natural  size;  b,  single 
egg ;  /,  one  of  the  loiddle  Joints  of  bo<ly 
of  larva  from  above,  showing  tubercles 
—enlarged.    (After  Riley.) 

Fio.  i.—riagioderascripta :  a, beetle,  normal  form: 
b,  c,  d,  c,  sliowiiig  variations — ^natural 
size.    (After  Riley.) 

Via.  Z.—  Isoaoma  grande:  d,  larva;  .7,  pupfr— 
;n'eut1y  enlarge<l ;  /,  mandible  of  larva ; 
f,  two-jointed  feeler— still  more  en- 
larged.   (Original.) 

Fm.  i.—Ittosoitia  grande :  adult  female — enlarged. 
(Original.) 

i'ui.  o.— A tiUiomyia  brasticfp.-  ff,  la^^•a;  b,  pupa, 

dorf*al  view:  c.  female  lly ;  cl,  head  of 

male    Uy;    f.    antenna,    showing    it« 

.ippoa:v.ncc  iu   bo^Jx  flcxcflr-«nl«r;;eU. 

^  (Original) 


Fig.  G.— Ofmnt't  bras^iae:  a,  larra;  b,  papa; 
female  fly ;  d.  auteuiA  of  do.;  f  p 
thorado  spiimele  of  larra;  /.  tuaM 
or  "  bTCMt-bone  "  of  do.}  9,  anal  spin 
of  do.— enlarged.    (OriffiBaL) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  IX. 

Fig.  l.^Early  Hag^  ^f  SimuUnm  pi»ekiikm  t 
larva,  dorsal  Tiew,  with  fiui-shiped 
pendages spread;  b.pnpa^dorislTii 
c,  same,  lateral  view ;  d,  same,  vest 
view;  e,  thormoic  prolog  of  lam;  /, 
raogement  of  bristles  atanaiextrdi 
—enlarged.    (After  Riley.) 

Fig.  2.—Simulitun  moUttum:  adnlt— enlars 
(After  Packard.) 

Fig.  :i.—3fewtti-p€irU  i^larfMto/ SimuUuM:  a.] 
tion  of  a  ray  of  the  fioi ;  6,  maBd£ 
c,  maxilla ;  d,  nnder  Up ;  •,  upper  I 
enlarged.    (After  Osten  Saeken.) 

Fig. 4.— Aero6<MW  vnceinU:  a,  iramators  c 
berry,  showing  egg ;  g,  eoooon— nat 
sixe;  d,  larva;  «,  pupa;  /  aaalji 
"Morsal  Tiew,  of  same ;  A,  moth;  fr,  • 
side  view ;  c,  do.,  viewed  mors  1 
above.    (OriginaL) 

Fio.  5.— TA€  Orange  Bntt-miU:  a,donalvisii 
lateral  vie  w— enlarged,  the  dot  is  & 
indioating  natoral  size;  «,  leg;  d, 
with  embryo  just  aboat  to  hatch— i 
enlarged.    (Original) 

Fio.  6.— 27r0  Pear  Cheidomyia:  a,  krva,  d( 
view;  b,  dow,  latoral  view— oolatgsi 
bead  and  anterior  joints ;  d,  aaal  J 
«,  '* breast-bone'*— still  mora  onltai 
(Original.) 

Fig.  7,—Phi/Uotreta  albioniea:  beello  eolar 
(Original.) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  X. 

PULVINARIA  INKXJHBBABILI8. 

Yia.  1.— (T..  egg  before  hatching ;  &,  egg  after  hi 
ing;  c,  newly-hatched  larva,  rm 
view— greatly  enlarged,  natural  sii 
dicated  in  droles.    (OriginaL) 

Fig.  2.— «,  leaf  with  male  scales— natoral  sii 
single  male  scalo;  c,  male  dorsal  vl 
enlarged.    (Orlghud.) 

Fi(i.  3.— a,  female  scales  in  FSU— natural 

do.,  dorsal  view;  «,  do.,  ventral  »j 
enlarged.    (After  Forbea.) 

FiG.4.  — n,  If,  females  with  ogg-niassesin  lateS 
on  maple  leaf  and  stem  of  v^wi 
natnralaiie.   (AOer  Itilsj.) 
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beds  of  mignonette^  and  fed  with  almost  equal  voracity  on  the  peppery 
leaves  and  stems  or  Nastartioms  (Tropwolum).  I  reared  a  large  num- 
ber of  larvsB  collected  from  various  localities  and  at  ^1  ages,  in  the  hope 
that  some  would  prove  to  be  parasited,  but  did  not  find  any  that  were. 
On  several  occasions  I  found  small  larvsB  impaled  on  the  beaks  of  the 
Spined  Soldier-bug  {Arma  ^pinosa). 

The  remedy  used  with  entire  success  was  hot  water.  This  was  taken 
from  the  flro  at  the  boiling  point,  but  by  the  time  it  had  been  poured 
into  the  watering-can  and  carried  to  the  garden  the  temperature  was  so 
reduced  that  it  did  not  in  the  least  injure  the  plants,  while  it  killed 
every  worm  that  it  touched. 

The  Cottony  Maple  Scale  {Pulvinaria  innumerdbilis  Eath.)  was 
reported  during  the  month  of  June  from  many  localities  in  Missouri, 
Illinois,  and  Kansas.  Its  attacks  were  not  confined  to  the  maples;  but 
it  occurred  in  great  numbers  on  the  elms  and  sycamores,  and  as  the 
infested  trees  soon  began  to  show  its  effects  in  sickly  foliage  and  inter- 
rupted growth,  much  i)opular  apprehension  was  excited.  The  insect 
did  not  appear  in  Kirkwood,  but  the  white  cottony  masses  were  very 
abundant  on  the  trees  that  shade  the  city  sidewalks  and  ornament  the. 
parks.  The  smaller  branches  and  twigs  of  some  of  the  trees  were  com- 
pletely covered.  I^irge  clusters  of  this  Goccid  would  also  be  found  on 
any  new  wood  that  was  forming  over  wounds  on  the  trunk. 

The  only  remedy  that  I  could  suggest,  in  response  to  numerous 
inquiries,  was  the  saponaceous  kerosene  emulsion,  to  be  applied  with  a 
syringe  or  fountain  pump.  On  examining  some  of  the  scales  collected 
in  Lt^ayette  Park  in  July,  I  found  a  small  red  mite  {Eupodes  sp.f) 
in  large  numbers  evidently  feeding  on  the  eggs.  Subsequently  I  found 
a  small  brown  Psocusj  apparently  engaged  in  the  same  good  work.  The 
English  sparrow  will  have  an  opportunity  during  the  winter  of  redeem- 
ing its  character  in  a  measure  by  feeding  on  the  egg-masses  of  this  de- 
structive Coccid.    Whether  it  will  do  so  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Stalk-borer  (Gortynanitela  Guen.)  was  often  made  the  subject  of 
complaint  during  the  past  summer.  In  and  around  Kirkwood  it  was 
quite  destructive  to  young  shoots  of  blackberry,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  season  I  found  it  in  almost  all  kinds  of  stems,  including  sprouts  of 
maple  and  apple.  The  following  item  shows  its  capacity  for  destruo- 
tion  in  the  nursery : 

Ememt  to  peach  buds. — In  working  among  my  yoong  peach  bads  which  have  grown 
about  one  foot  I  obtterved  some  of  tbem  drooping,  and  on  investigating  the  matter 
found  a  little,  gray  worm  about  one-half  inch  long  and  the  thickness  of  a  thin  knit- 
ting needle.  The  place  where  the  insect  stnng  the  shoot  I  coold  not  discover,  as  it 
must  have  healed  over  where  the  pnnctnre  was  made. 

In  cutting  off  the  shoots  thns  affected  they  were  found  to  contain  a  worm,  without 
exception. 

Had  usually  gone  about  2  inches,  leaving  the  stem  hollow  behind  them.  AU  the 
trees  thus  affected  die  above  where  the  insect  works;  and  must  start  out  from  below 
again,  which  retards  their  growth  and  disfigures  the  young  trees  somewhat. 

I  would  advise  those  who  have  young  peach  buds  to  look  after  them  and  destroy 
these  little  pests. 

Although  some  of  the  natural  shoots  were  stung,  they  seem  to  prefer  the  buds. 

All  I  could  find  were  destroyed,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  increasing  if  possible.— 
S.  MiLLKK.    (Rural  Worlds  June  12,  1884.) 

The  worm  referred  to  was  the  species  named  above,  and  in  a  subse- 
quent letter  Mr.  Miller  informed  me  that  the  loss  he  had  sustained  fix>m 
the  ravages  of  this  insect  was  far  greater  than  he  had  at  first  supposed. 
Last  year  I  reared  a  single  specimen  of  the  large,  white-marked  ndyri^ 
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variety  from  a  btalk  of  Cacalia  ^uaveolens.  Tbi9  year,  from  tb9  stem  of 
some  waetl,  of  which  I  made  no  especial  note,  I  obtf^ioed  a  amiUi  almost 
golden  variety. 

OrapholWia prunivora  Walsh. — ^The  larvae  of  this  pretty  Tortrix  were 
found  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  Early  Biolimond  and  More}lo  cb«r- 
ries  that  dropped  from  the  trees  early  in  Mav,  when  aboat  the  sic6  of 
large  pea0.  In  this  case  there  was  some  defect  in  the  iustinot  cf  the 
X)arent  moths,  as  the  stung  cherries  invariably  dropped  b^ore  suffi- 
ciently swollen  to  furnish  the  amount  of  nutriment  required  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  larvfldy  which  accordingly  perished  wbeu  aboat  half 
grown.  I  also  found  these  larvae,  as  in  previous  seasons,  in  Uia  cwSIl^ 
comb  elm-galls,  feeding  on  the  aphides  and  tjieir  sweet  eeoretions. 

8elandria  vitis  Harr. — ^Ibis  Teuthredinid  made  its  appearance  this 
summer  for  the  first  time  in  the  vineyards  of  Kirkwood  and  vicinity.  It 
was  not  destructively  abundant,  but  may  become  so  in  the  ooanie  of  a 
few  years.  Its  gregarious  habit,  however,  betrays  its  presence  mA 
renders  it  comparatively  easy  to  keep  in  cheek.  The  larv»  sneoomb 
quickly  tQ  the  ^ects  of  pyrethrum  powder  as  well  as  of  bellebora 

Selandria  sp.,  on  plum.  This  gelatinous  slug  occurred  very  abundantly 
in  May  on  all  the  cultivated  plums,  and  did  considerable  iiQary  to  ti^e 
foliage.  I  did  not  find  it  on  any  other  tree,  nor  would  it  feed  w  the 
leaves  of  any  other  variety  of  Prunusy  even  the  most  closely  allied^  The 
second  brood  of  the  larv»  was,  from  some  cause,  less  than  the  first  in 
numbers,  and  the  Se])tember  brood,  which  hibernates,  did  soaroely  any 
damage. 

Early  in  the  summer  the  foliage  of  the  ash  trees  (Fraxinua  ammicttM) 
was  much  eaten  by  a  Tenthredinid  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  leN) 
although  I  have  observed  it  for  several  successive  years.    Tb^  alng  is 
about  the  size  of  and  very  similar  in  appearance  to  Selandria  viU9^  baiQg 
pale  green,  with  small,  immaculate  black  head  and  a  double  tanauavefss 
row  of  short  black  spines  on  each  segment.    It  inhabits  the  under  sn^ 
faces  of  the  leaves,  and  in  feediug  perforates  them  with  round  holes,  of 
sizes  correspoodiDg  with  its  stage  of  growth.    It  enters  the  gteund 
about  the  last  of  May  and  incloses  itself  in  a  frail  earthen  oeU«    It  aeemi 
to  be  but  single-brooded,  and  in  the  rearing-cage  either  dxiea  up  er 
molds,  without  changing  to  pupa,  in  the  course  of  the  aammw. 
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Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  twenty-first  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Statistioa  of  the  Department  of  Agricoltare,  it 
being  my  sixteenth  annual  report  as  Statistician. 

The  collection  of  statistics  is  made  an  important  part  of  Department 
work  by  the  organic  act  of  1862,  but  the  oxgani^ation  for  statistical 
work  did  not  occur  till  1863,  when  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the 
salary  of  a  Statistician,  and  $20,000  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of 
collection  and  compilation. 

The  duties  of  the  Statistician  are,  the  collection  of  the  current  facts 
of  American  agriculture  and  the  compilation  of  such  foreign  statistics 
as  may  seem,  by  comparison  and  suggestion,  to  advance  the  interests 
of  rural  economy  in  this  country.  The  facts  of  production,  of  distribu- 
tion, of  experiment,  of  values,  wherever  recorded,  official  or  otherwise, 
foreign  or  domestic,  are  laid  under  contribution,  are  co-ordinated  and 
marshaled  for  such  natural  and  logical  deductions  as  may  aid  in  ad- 
vancing the  progress  of  scientific  and  productive  agriculture.  The 
official  statistics  of  boards  of  trade,  of  industrial  associations,  of  rail- 
roads, and  all  other  available  data  are  used. 

The  crop  reporting  system  involves  an  organization  of  a  corps  of  cor* 
respondents,  one  chief  observer  in  each  county,  with  three  assistants 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.  They  are  charged  with  reporting,  upon 
blanks  furnished,  the  status  of  crops  on  the  first  day  of  each  month, 
showing,  as  the  season  progresses,  the  comparative  area  planted,  condi- 
tion of  growing  cropeu  the  average  yield  per  acre,  and  the  comparative 
product  at  the  end  or  the  season,  with  the  average  farm  prices  in  De« 
ceihber,  upon  which  aie  based  the  values  of  the  several  crops.  These 
reporters  are  selected  for  their  known  intelligence  and  judgment,  and 
the  aid  of  agricultural  societies,  or,  in  their  alienee,  of  the  Bepresenta* 
live  in  Congress,  is  invoked  in  their  selection,  if  suitable  persons  are 
not  known  to  the  officers  of  the  Department.  They  are  selected  with 
reference  to  fitnesSj  and  their  political  views  are  usually  unknown.  Their 
duties  are  performed  gratuitously,  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
public  good,  and  with  an  ardent  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Depart- 
ment for  general  as  well  as  local  progress  in  agriculture.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly more  efficient  than  a  force  of  mere  stipendiaries,  and  are  en- 
titled to  grateful  recognition  of  tlieir  valuable  services.  It  is  a  subject 
of  regret  that  the  Department  has  been  unable  to  supply  its  statistical 
corp8  promptly  with  the  annual  reporta  which  they  help  to  make  and 
on  which  many  of  their  comparisons  are  based. 

In  1882,  in  fhe  development  of  this  system,  a  further  test  of  accuracy 
was  provided.  State  statistical  agents  were  appointed,  one  for  each 
State  and  Territory.  They  were  paid  a  salary,  small,  but  proportioned 
to  the  work  demanded,  and  they  were  required  to  organize  investiga- 
tions parallel  with  those  of  the  original  corps  reporting  to  the  Deptot- 
ment.  As  £ar  as  possible  the  heads  of  the  State  statistictd  system  were 
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Belccted  for  this  work,  that  national  and  local  effort  should  be  on  tho 
bume  liue,  and  that  any  discrepancies  appearing  might  be  harmonized 
and  verified.  Tlie  State  agent,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Statisticiau. 
could  examine  in  detail  the  local  peculiarities  which  ex]>lain  the  changes 
of  area  or  product  that  constantly  occur,  and  give  greater  thoroughness 
and  accuracy  to  the  published  reports. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Bureau  is  various  and  extensive,  iucludiu^ 
compihition  from  records  and  original  research,  for  Congressional  com- 
mittees, members  of  Congress,  liters,  authors,  and  others.  There  is 
necessarily  a  limit  to  this  work,  but  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  demand  iu 
this  direction. 

METHOD  OF  CEOP  EBPOETS. 

Crop  reporting  has  always  held  important  relations  to  prices,  but  its 
methods  were  formerly  very  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  Neighborhood 
gossip  of  rural  regions  formed  and  expressed  local  public  opinion  on 
production,  without  much  of  system  or  calculation.  The  newspaper  of 
days  not  very  remote  gathered  up  these  opinions,  loosely  expressed,  of 
uncertain  meaning,  and  presented  them  without  much  analysis  or  inter- 
pretation, mainly  because  they  were  susceptible  of  neither.  In  recent 
days,  with  development  of  of^cial  systems,  crop  reporting  has  become 
popular  and  more  practical,  and  much  improvement  in  method  has  re- 
sulted. 

There  are  a  few  points  essential  to  the  value  of  a  crop  report : 

1.  Its  estimates  must  have  a  common  measure  of  value,  meaning  the 
same  to  every  reader,  and  susceptible  of  tabulation  with  similar  state- 
ments. 

2.  They  must  each  cover  a  definite  territory.  Thousands  of  indi- 
vidual reports,  however  accurate,  are  worthless  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  precise  area  covered  by  each.  One  report  which  covers  the  com 
acreage  of  McLean  County,  Illinois,  may  refer  to  a  production  of  twelve 
million  bushels,  while  a  dozen  others,  reporting  detached  areas  of  other 
counties  iu  the  same  Stat^,  would  not  together  represent  a  million 
bushels.  In  this  fact  lies  the  worthlessness  of  many  a  pretentious  effort 
in  crop  reporting. 

In  the  Department  system,  reports  are  made  by  counties,  making  it 
possible  to  perfect  an  average.  If  an  increase  of  area  of  5  per  cent,  is 
reported,  it  is  necessary  to  know  whether  the  report  represents  1.000  or 
10,000  acres.  The  following  explanation  of  "the  meaning  oi  crop- 
reporting  figures"  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  fiEtmUiar 
with  our  methods : 

There  is  occasional  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  figures  used  in  crop 
reporting.  The  standard  of  comparison,  100,  in  reiK>rts  of  condition  of 
growing  crops,  means  that  the  plants  occupy  the  ground  fully,  exhibit- 
ing a  complete  "stand";  that  they  appear  in  full  healthfulness,  unin- 
jured bv  disease  or  insects;  and  that  they  have  a  medinm  growth  for 
the  date  at  wliich  the  report  is  made.  It  means  a  condition  of  full  de- 
velopment  that  can  only  be  exceeded  by  some  luxuriance  of  growth. 
Hence  it  is  absurd  to  report  150  for  condition  for  most  crops.  It 
would  misrepresent  the  comparative  capacity  for  production.  Cotton^ 
for  instance,  with  medium  growth  and  a  fuU  healthy  stand,  promises 
better  results  than  with  great  luxuriance  or  excess  of  "  weed,''  which 
postpones  fruiting  and  gives  smaller  results,  unless  the  date  of  killing 
frost  should  be  unusually  late,  in  which  ca«o  a  larger  yield  might  ac- 
crue.   But  great  growth  of  stalk  in  a  short  season  is  dreaded  by  cot- 
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ton-growers.  'So  with  wheat  and  other  cereals ;  excessive  growth  is  not 
to  be  desired,  as  a  large  yield  of  grain  is  more  valnable  than  abundance 
of  straw,  which  is  still  burned  by  many  wheat-growers.  In  the  matter 
of  hay,  luxuriance  of  growth  is  an  element  of  importance,  and  some 
enlargement  of  the  standard,  some  increase  above  100,  is  adimlBsible. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  '^  condition  "  cannot  be  expressed  in  bushels 
or  pounds.  There  are  no  bushels  of  com  in  a  field  just  sprouting,  and 
it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  fii'st  growth  a  final  product.  It  is  the  pesult  of 
characteristic  American  haste  thus  to  discount  the  experiences  and 
accidents  of  the  whole  season,  and  say  that  three  inches  of  potato- vine 
above  the  surface  means  90  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre.  Absurd 
blunders  in  crop-report  reading  have  often  been  made  in  that  way. 
Some  of  the  most  positive  failures  in  the  potato  crop  have  followed  a 
condition  of  average  healthfiilness  and  good  growth  on  the  Ist  of 
August  The  months  of  August  and  September  determine  the  potato 
harvest.  Yet  the  report  of  condition  on  the  1st  of  August,  if  favor- 
able, will  be  sure  to  be  quoted  in  September  or  later,  when  the  crop 
has  been  destroyed,  as  an  evidence  of  inaccuracy  of  the  report,  when 
it  only  evidences  the  thonghtlessness  or  unfairness  of  the  critic. 

It  is  true  that  the  public,  want  to  know  what  these  reports  of  early 
growth  indicate.  It  may  be  proper  to  gratify  this  public  anxiety,  if  it 
is  understood  that  the  expected  result  is  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
contingencies  of  the  future. 

Any  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  fix>m  the  above  that,  so  fur  as 
growth  may  indicate  a  harvest,  100  must  point  to  different  results  in 
different  districts.  It  may  promise  35  bushels  per  acre  in  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley, or  15  on  the  Gulf  coast.  Each  State  must  be  considered  sepa- 
rately, and  all  returns  consolidated  for  an  average  of  the  whole  field. 
This  average,  which  has  in  some  years  been  reported  at  28  bushels  for 
com,  woiQd  be  less  with  a  larger  proportionate  area  in  low-yielding  dis- 
tricts, and  larger  with  an  increased  proportion  in  the  great  corn-grow- 
ing States.  So  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a  definite  figure  to  represent 
100  for  com,  wheat,  or  any  other  crop,  as  a  whole,  cannot,  be  made 
exact  and  unchangeable,  on  account  of  the  changes  in  the  territory 
represented  and  other  circumstances  producing  variations  in  average 
yield.  Yet  there  is  no  difficulty,  if  all  tJiese  changing  circumstances 
are  considered,  in  finding  tlie  closely  approximate  indications  of  these 
figures  of  condition. 

Another  fact  is  obvious  from  the  above,  that  100  indicates  more  than 
an  <^  average"  crop.  Com  in  this  country,  in  ten  years  past,  has  ranged 
from  18  to  30  bushels  per  acre  in  different  years,  with  an  average  of  26. 
Wheat  has  averaged  about  10  bushels  in  the  worst  season,  and  nearly 
14  in  the  best,  with  an  average  for  ten  years  a  litUe  above  12. 

An  average  crop  is  the  actual  mean  rate  of  yield  in  a  series  of  years, 
which  include  some  marked  by  100  or  more,  and  others  by  a  much  lower 
figure.    Then,  100  means  a  full  crop,  not  an  average  one. 

Perhaps  another  difficulty  may  puzzle  the  brains  of  a  reader  of  crop 
returns.  He  may  wonder  why  July  figures  are  so  often  higher  than 
those  of  August,  September,  and  October;  sometimes  higher  tiian  those 
of  June.  Then  he  may  be  surprised  because  some  crops  appear  so  gen- 
erally to  decline.  This  is  apt  to  occur  in  cotton  returns.  In  is  simply 
because  June  and  July  are  usually  &vorable  to  growth,  while  April  and 
May,  from  frost  or  rain,  may  be  unpropitious  for  planting  and  germi- 
nation, and  August  and  September  are  more  liable  to  drought  subject 
to  insect  invasion,  rust,  and  blight.  The  critical  time,  in  whicn  insects 
and  disease  make  havoc,  is  just  before  maturity  and  fruitage.    There 
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are  other  crops  that  have  shorter  seasons  and  fewer  cbauges.  Hay  is 
soon  made.  If  conditions  are  favorable  on  the  first  of  Jane  a  droaght 
must  come  speedily  to  aftect  the  expected  resalt.  Com  that  is  well  re- 
ported in  July  and  August  may  be  represented  by  100  in  October,  or  a 
long  drought  or  a  September  frost  may  cut  it  down  to  60.  These  ex- 
planations are  so  obvious  as  to  seem  unnecessary,  yet  there  are  repeated 
inquiries  showing  the  necessity;  and  they  are  given  here  for  the  benefit 
3f  all  who  fail  to  understand  the  purport  of  the  figures. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  <^  condition.''  As  the  harvest  approaches 
the  result  is  asked  by  counties  in  plain  figures-*-the  yield  per  acre  in 
bushels  or  pounds,  the  aggregate  county  product  compared  widi  the 
previous  year,  &c.  At  the  time  of  seeding  the  area  in  each  county  is 
asked,  100  representing  the  number  of  acres  harvested  the  ptevlons 
year.  Our  system  in  its  essential  features  is  the  one  used  by  tlie  most 
advanced  nations  in  the  world;  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  ba- 
reaus,  and  by  a  few  newspapers  that  attempt  to  give  really  systematic 
crop  returns.  Its  essential  feature  is  the  decimal  system,  which  is  be- 
coming the  cosmopolitan  plan  in  weights  and  measures.  It  was  fiist 
nsed  by  this  Department  in  crop  returns  in  1864,  upon  the  organitatloti 
of  its  statistical  work.  It  had  previously  been  used  in  crop  repcnrting 
by  Mr.  Orange  Jttdd  in  the  American  Agriculturist^  who  was  perfaapfl 
the  first  to  use  it  in  this  country.  It  furnishes  simply  an  op^rtnnity 
for  nicer  discriminations  than  the  old  unsystematic  and  indefinite  report 
of  <<half  a  crop,"  ^^a  failure,"  or  ^<  serious  damage,"  the  intended  mean 
ing  of  which  no  one  can  put  in  positive  figures.  A  reporter's  deliberate 
judgment  can  c^*tainly  be  presented  far  more  accurately  in  decimals  of 
a  fhll  crop. 

The  popularity  of  the  crop  reports  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  newspaper,  grain  dealer,  or  speculator  assumes  to  have  origilml 
sources  of  crop  information,  in  some  cases  with  the  least  modicom  of 
ground  for  the  assumption.  Pretentious  estimates,  detailed  and  siieeifle, 
have  gone  the  rounds  of  the  metropolitan  and  country  press  nnchal* 
lenged  and  apparently  accepted,  which  have  been  copied  ftom  the  De- 
partment estimates  of  the  previous  year^  and  made  to  do  duty  for  the  new 
crop  as  original  information  from  trustworthy  private  sources.  It  vonld 
be  well  if  the  press  were  more  discriminating,  making  distinotion  at 
least  between  well-digested  and  systematic  efforts  of  legitimate  news- 
papers in  statistical  collection  and  the  multitude  of  charlatans  and  ad- 
venturers and  tools  of  speculators.  There  is  room  for  all  legitimate 
work  in  crop  statistics ;  and  the  best  will  be  done  with  modesty  and  in 
the  spirit  of  fairhess  and  honesty. 

CHOP  ESTIMATES  OF   1883. 

The  principal  products  of  last  year  were  indicated  with  approxinuite 
nearness  early  in  the  season,  and  some  of  the  principal  were  given  in 
detail  by  States  in  the  last  report  At  the  close  of  each  year  the  re- 
sults of  each  m  )nth's  returns  are  compared,  and  discrepancies  involved 
in  them  dul^  examined  and  corrected,  for  publication  as  a  permanent 
record  of  the  year's  harvests,  with  values,  as  well  as  prices  and  rates  of 
yield.    Their  tabulations  by  States  are  given  in  the  following  pages. 

COEN. 

The  area  of  this  cereal  was  increased  in  1883  over  3  per  oenti,  flnua 
^,650,540  to  68,301,889.    This  is  an  increase  of  9  per  cent,  in  foor  yeaxs 
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from  tho  census  enumeration.  The  largest  extension  of  area  is  in  th& 
Missouri  Valley,  which  is  becoming  a  preferred  region  for  com  cidture. 

The  rainfall  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  was  unfavorable  for 
planting  and  for  germination  of  the  seed,  which  was  immature  in  many 
cases,  being  taken  with  too  little  care  from  fields  that  had  been  planted 
late.  There  were  considerable  areas  in  which  early-planted  fields  had 
been  invaded  by  frosts,  making  replanting  necessary. 

The  average  condition  of  com  in  July  was  88,  or  12  per  cent,  below 
the  normal  standard,  indicating  a  probable  crop  below  the  average. 
There  was  excess  of  rainfall  in  May  in  New  England,  on  the  Gulf  coast, 
and  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Lower  Lake  regions,  which  interfered  greatly 
with  planting  and  growth.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  improvement  be- 
gan to  be  noticeable,  which  was  continued  in  July  in  New  England,  the 
Middle  States,  and  Ohio  Valley,  and  w^st  of  the  Mississippi.  In.  the 
South  drought  began  to  affect  condition*  seriously.  In  Michigan  there 
was  an  excess  of  moisture  in  August,  which  caused  some  retrograde  in 
average  condition. 

The  temperature  of  the  season  was  too  low  for  the  best  results.  In 
the  month  of  May,  everywhere  except  in  the  Middle  States  and  the 
northern  plateau  and  North  Pacific  Coast,  temperature  was  lower  thftn 
the  average.  In  the  Missouri  Valley  the  deficiency  was  6^.9.  In  Jane 
the  interior  regions,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  continued  low,  the  de- 
ficiency being  from  I^  to  3^.  In  July  temperature  was  low  in  aU  com- 
growing  regions,  deficient  from  I^  to  5^.  The  deficiency  was  4P  in  ^e 
lake  region,  and  2^^  in  the  Missouri  Valley  in  August,  and  nearly  three 
in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  want  of  seasonable  rains  began  to  l^  felt  in  midsummer,  and  be- 
came more  serious  later,  reducing  condition  in  most  of  the  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  Southwest,  even  more  than  the  low  tem- 
perature. 

The  effect  of  early  frosts,  in  this  state  of  the  crop,  were  greatly  feared. 
On  the  8th  and  9th  of  September  the  fields  were  stricken  severely  in 
the  northern  belt,  the  effects  of  which  were  thus  described  in  the  Sep- 
tember report : 

The  injary  caused  by  the  frosts  of  the  past  week  has  been  reported  by  telegraph 
firom  most  of  the  territory  affected.  The  injury  is  mainly  in  N<ntbeni  Ohio,  the 
northern  portions  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Dakota,  and  a 
belt  of  adjacent  territory  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  The  Mississippi  and  Lake  region 
was  affected  much  more  seriously  than  the  Missouri  Valley. 

Agent  Chamberlain  reports  for  Ohio  that  'Hhtee  f^sts  have  kiU^  nearly  an  com 
foliage  in  Ohio;  damage  in  north  half  Tery  heavy,  in  south  half  light,  except  as  to 
fodder.    The  per  cent,  of  damage  for  the  SUte  is  at  least  20." 

Agent  Rinard  reports  for  InSiana:  ''Sottd  serious  damage  is  reported  fVom  tiie 
northern  division,  ranging  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  some  counties.  Frost  is  not 
general  in  central  division,  damage  about  5  per  cent,  in  a  few  counties.  There  are 
no  serious  reports  from  the  southern  division. 

Agent  Fisher  says  the  ii^uiy  to  com  in  Illinois  is  confined  to  low  grounds  in  the 
norUi  third  oi  the  Statci,  and  that  the  damage  in  that  section  It  about  16  per  6ant  of 
tho  promise  on  the  1st  of  September.  The  Minnesota  agent^  Mr.  Young,  reports  that 
50  per  cent,  of  the  eom  of  Minnesota  is  damaged. 

Agent  Bavnes  reports  fbr  Dakota  thAt  **  the  frost  of  the  8th  appears  to  have  fallen 
in  spots,  ana  in  some  localities  eorn  Is  badly  i^Jnred.  The  damage  is  sii|^t;  promh 
bly  20  per  cent,  of  the  com  in  the  Territoryis  injured." 

The  damage  is  great  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  especiaUy  serious  on  low  lands 
where  the  plant  was  very  immature.  In  New  York  and  Northern  Pennsylvania  com 
has  been  injured  by  frosts.  The  extent  of  ii^Jury  to  the  general  crop  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely determined  at  present,  but  may  reduce  the  general  average  four  noints,  which 
will  mean  four-fifths  of  a  Ihll  crop,  or  abont  S3.3  bushels  per  acre.  If  the  fhtnre 
should  verify  this  estimate,  the  crop  Will  aggregate  1,600,000,000  bnsh^  in  nmnd 
noaibers,  or  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  last  ^ear.  though  the  soft  eom,  which 
was  abundant  last  year,  would  be  in  larger  proportion  tnls  yeac^.and  thenfoiedf  less 
intrinsic  value. 
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This  pi'ediction  Avas  fully  verified  in  the  final  record  of  the  crop, 
which  showed  1,551,066,895  bushels,  aud  the  rate  of  yield  22.7  bushels 
per  acre,  about  3  per  cent,  less  than  the  indications  reported  by  the 
Press  Association  within  two  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  destrnc- 
tive  frosts  of  Sept<»mber. 

WHEAT. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  the  wheat  area  harvested  in  1883  of  over 
600,000  acres,  though  the  April  returns  indicated  a  small  enlar^ment 
of  the  breadth  of  winter  wheat  seeded  in  the  fall.  More  than  a  million 
acres  were  either  plowed  up  or  abandoned  as  the  returning  spring  re- 
vealed the  injury  done  by  frost. 

Condition  of  winter  wheat  was  lower  than  in  1881,  and  in  May  iifdi- 
cated  a  reduction  in  product  of  77,000,000  bushels.  The  exx)ectation 
was  fully  realized.  The  recorded  estimates  of  the  harvest  of  the  two 
years  were  504,185,470  and  421,086,160  bushels,  respectively,  though 
the  yield  of  6x>ring  wheat  was  good  and  the  area  somewhat  enlarged. 
GDhe  tendency  in  the  spring-wheat  region  is  towards  decrease  of  bre^tli 
in  the  older  settlements,  and  increase  in  the  new  lands.  A  decline  in 
yield  soon  follows  the  imperfect  cultivation  and  weeds  of  tite  pioneer 
wheat-fields.  The  production  of  wheat,  winter  and  spring,  was  below 
an  average,  the  rate  of  yield  being  11.6  bushels  per  aci-e,  on  a  redncecl 
breadth.  With  a  loss  of  83,000,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious crop,  there  was  still  nearly  enough  for  consumption  and  exporta- 
tion, leaving  a  large  surplus  by  reason  of  the  excess  of  old  wheat  of 
1882  carried  over.  • 

OATS. 

The  substitution  of  spring  oats  for  winter  wheat  helped  to  increase 
the  area  in  this  cereal,  which  is  estimated  at  20,324,962  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  two  million  acres.  The  season  was  much  more  favor- 
able for  oats  than  for  wheat,  and  the  yield  per  acre  was  fully  as  large 
as  in  1882,  while  the  product  was  larger  by  83,000,000  bushels.  The 
abundance  had  the  effect  to  reduce  the  average  price  from  37.5  cents 
to  33  cents  per  bushel. 

BARLEY. 

This  cereal,  of  which  a  supply  is  never  grown  in  the  States,  was 
increased  slightly  in  area,  and  produced  at  the  rate  of  2L1  bushels  i)er 
acre,  an  aggregate  as  estimated  of  50,136,097  bushels.  The  crop  main- 
tained  a  comparative  high  condition  through  the  season. 

RYE. 

There  was  a  small  increase  in  the  area  of  rye,  fh)m  2,227,880  to 
2,314,754.  The  season  was  less  favorable,  and  the  rate  of  yield  was 
reduced  from  13.4  bushels  to  12.1  per  acre,  and  the  product  from 
29,960,037  to  28,058,583  bushels.  It  was  affected  by  conditions  unfo- 
vorable  for  wheat,  but  to  a  less  degree. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

This  crop,  which  is  grown  mainly  in  the  hiffher  latitudes  and  late  in 
the  season^  was  affected  disastrously  by  the  frosts  of  September.  The 
reduction  m  the  product  harvested  was  from  11,019,363  boshela  in  1882 
to  7,668,954  in  1883. 
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POTATOES. 

The  largest  crop  of  potatoes  ever  grown  in  the  United  States  was 
piodaced  in  1883.  With  a  small  enlargement  of  area  the  yield  ad- 
vanced from  78  to  01  bnshels  per  acre,  making  a  prodnctof  208,164,425 
bushels,  or  thirty-eight  millions  in  excensot  the  previoas  crop.  The 
fivernge  yield  per  acre  for  a  series  of  years,  as  estimated  and  recorded, 
is  34  bnshels. 

The  eflect  of  last  year's  abundance  was  to  rednce  tbe  price  f^m  57 
cents  for  the  previous  crop  t^i  42  cents. 


A  marked  increase  of  area  in  meadows  was  reported  of  over  tbree 
millions  of  acres,  and  the  conditions  so  unfavorable  to  wheat  were  es- 
pecisjly  advantageous  to  grass.  The  yield  was  theretbre  increasedfiom 
1.18  to  1.32  tons  per  acre  and  the  product  tras  the  largest  ever  reported, 
46,864,009  tons. 

METEOROLOGICAL  INFLUENCES  OF  THE  SEASOK 

As  has  been  binted  above,  there  was  a  deficieocy  of  heat  for  early 
maturity  of  maize  in  the  belt  of  principal  prodnctioD,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  other  summer  crops,  and  in  some  districts  an  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  planting  season.  The  study  of  the  influence  of  tem- 
perature and  rainfall  on  production  is  important  in  explanation  of  the 
caoses  producing  obvious  results,  and  the  following  tables,  compiled 
fiom  Signal  Service  records,  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
such  investigation. 

Average  rain/all,  1883. 
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CROP  ESTIMATES  FOB  1883. 
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Table  showing  the  product  of  each  principal  crop,  feoffor  1883 — Contiiinod. 


Articles. 


PEXXrtYLVANIA. 

Indian  com boRhels.. 

Wheat do  — 

Kje do — 

Oatfi do.... 

Barley do — 

Rnckwheat do.... 

Potatoes do.... 

Tobacco pounds.. 

Uay tons.. 


Quantity 

prodnceid 

in  1883. 


Avcrafce  i  Number  of 


yiold  per 
acit'. 


Total 


DSLAWABE. 

Indian  corn bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 


37,  ST.?,  400 
20, 043.  KOO 

4, 040, 595 

38,193.200 

578, 496 

2. 407, 233 
10,185,440 
36, 322.  (KM) 

3,286,286 


27.0 
13.2 
10.1 
30.6 
21.0 

9.8 

K0.0 

1,258.0 

L20 


acres  m 
each  crop. 


1.402,127 

1, 518. 474 

402.210 

1. 247. 868 

27,  H'S 

251. 3C0 

202,318 

28,879 

2,738,572 


7, 819, 862 


8,822,200 

966,700 

6,669 

517,600 


6,515 
292,810 


56, 513 


ToUl. 


18.0 

10.3 

7.9 

2S.9 


15.2 
70.0 


L15 


212,846 

98,800 

840 

21,664 


Value  per 
baahet 


poand,  or]  Taloatloa. 
too. 


$0  67 
1  08 
•70 
40 
73 
85 
45 
12 

10  45 


Total 


60 
11 
60 
40 


125,861,458 

21,647.  Ml 

21  SSL  711 

15^277.280 

422;  MS 

2,097.148 

4,SSIL« 
84,841,688 


ll|,6Ml86f7 


428 
4,183 


48.142 


882,463 


MARYLAXl). 

Indian  com bnsheds. 

Wheat do... 

Rye ...........do... 

Oats • do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat 4I0... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 


16,2.'>1,200 

7, 577, 000 

314,640 

2,023,800 

6,514 

117,  KOO 

1,  6.'V6. 564 

31, 570, 793 

34.3,626 


23.5 
12.1 
11.3 
20.2 
26.4 
11.1 
7&0 
77&0 
L20 


Total. 


VIRQINIA. 

Indian  com bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Kye do... 

Oata do... 

Barley ^ do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes .« do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 

Cotton bales. 


26, 868, 700 

14.0 

8, 352, 800 

0.0 

324,368 

6.4 

6,275.600 

10.0 

18,600 

15.4 

169,065 

10.0 

2. 443, 428 

69.0 

67,865,972 

522.0 

33.5,894 

1.18 

17,300 

.31 

691,542 

626,200 
27,890 

100,8-/8 

247 

10,573 

21,288 

40,598 

286,356 


1,804^070 


1,019,190 
028,080 

50,385 

628,434 

1,211 

16,925 

35,412 
120,996  : 
284.656  I 

55,786  I 


75 
47 


13  00 


1,011.188 

1,071,087 

4,001 

207,040 


4,818 

i37,en 


7Sil8» 


61 
1  06 
68 
80 
75 
80 
45 
06w6 
18  20 


4,07^854 


8,288,112 

a,081,tB» 

115^877 

7881,  sn 

4.88S 

04,248 

749,464 

8;  069,108 

4,688^881 


I    24»7S8^6K 


68 

1  05 

75 

47 

80 

78 

00 

.      06 

11  70 

42  30 


I 


ToUl. 


KOBTII  CAROLINA. 

Indian  com bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Kye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

l*otatoes do... 

Tobacco I>ounds. 

Hay tons. 

Cotton — bales. 

Total 


SOUTH  CAKOUXA. 

Indian  com bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rvo do... 


28, 692, 200 

4, 2:{0, 800 

394,274 

6, 142, 000 

2,677 

40,036 

1, 312.  mr, 

29, 048, 213 

96,434 

398,200 


11.5 
5.0 
6.1 
8.7 

10.1 

a2 

OTlO 
484.0 
L15 
.38 


4*050,043  i. 


2, 404.  on 

717, 100 

64.266 

683,800 

265 

5.058 

20,199 

60,000 

83,856 

1,050,648 


16, 121. 228 
8,770.440 
^248;  271 
2;M9I.6IX 
14,888 
181. 8n 
1.468.067 
6^488^278 

785,^ 


80;  781, 781 


Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 


Hay 


.tons. 


Cotton bales. 

Total 


11, 107, 800 
1, 136, 200 

32,832 
8, 544, 000 

IK.  223 


179,  ttH) 


3,050 
469,600 


ao 

5.2 

4.1 

9.8 

14.9 


50.0 


LOO 
.20 


6,001,048 


1,888,481 
218,600 

8,044 
862,805 

1,224 


8,582 


8,050 
1,618;  080 


65 
1  17 

82 

61    i 

80    , 

75    . 

68 

12.6: 
10  n 
43  60 


78 

1  30 

1  23 

68 

80 


85 


18  00 
44  00 


18, 618;  888 
4, 068;  088 

2, 621;  428 

2;  142 

so;  777 

882,786 

8,681.0*7 

l,08^aM 

17,821,988 


48, 468;  727 


8,16&6Bi 
1,47^080 

41,0lt 
2,282,720 

16; 401 


]JBa;286 


88;  688 
28.661,408 
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Table  shotcing  the  producU  of  each  prinoipal  crop,  ^o.,  for  1883 — Continued. 


j^ 


Products. 


GEOBGIA. 

Indian  corn bushels.. 

Wlieat do 

Rye do 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Buckwheat • do 

Potatoes do 

Tohacca • pounds.. 

Hay tons.. 

CoUon bales.. 


ToUl. 


FLORIDA. 

Indian  com.. .....bushels.. 

Wheat do — 

Rye do — 

Oats ...••• ••.... do.... 

Barley do — 

Buckwheat do.... 

Potatoes do — 

Tobacco pounds 

Hay tons.. 

Cotton bales. 


Quantity 
produced 
in  188S. 


24,615,000 

2,574,000 

142,560 

7,018,700 

23,023 


Ayerage 

yield  per 

acre. 


565,348 


18,7P0 
752,500 


3, 300, 200 


3,505 
504,500 


150,808 


Total. 


ALABAMA. 

Indian  com • bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

OaU do... 

Barley - ..do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do  .. 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 

Cotton • bales. 

Total 


iiiBsisfiirri. 

Indian  com bushels.. 

Wheat do 

Rye • • do.... 

<>ata do.... 

Barley do.... 

Buckwheat do.... 

PotalocH .do. . . . 

Tobacco pohnds.. 

Hay tons.. 

Cotton bales.. 


Total. 


LOUIBIAXA. 

Indian  com bushels. 

Wheat do. 


Rye. 


.do.. 


OatA do... 

Barloy do... 

llnck  wheat do... 

PntAtoos do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 

Cotton bales. 


Total. 


283 
58,000 


26,180,300 

1,437,500 

82,203 

4,517,800 

6,730 


587,508 


14,712 
630,400 


25,257,100 

247.500 

5,347 

3, 142, 400 


518,040 


13,643 
001,300 


13, 130, 600 


7,680 
475,000 


440,625 


41,200 
400. 200 


TEXAS. 

Indian  com bushels. 

Wlicat do... 

Rye do... 

Oafs do... 

Barley do... 


63, 146, 300 

4,301.000 

57,  Fo5 

0, 4f^.  300 

127,030 


a7 

5.1 

5.4 

0.0 

13.8 


61.0 


1.20 
.26 


Number  of 

acres  in 

each  crop. 


2, 820, 415 

504,000 

20,554 

780,682 

1,666 


Value  per 
bushel, 
pound,  or 
ton. 


$0  67 

1  20 

1  16 

ri6 

1  00 


Total 
yaluation. 


0,268 


15,583 
2, 872, 748 


86 


13  50 
44  00 


$16,402,6.'^ 

3,  OM,  800 

165.370 

3, 030. 472 

23,023 


486,100 


252, 4.50 
33,110,000 


&5 


4.0 
0.8 


88.0 


1.23 
.23 


11.5 

5.2 

5.4 

10.6 

10.6 


66.0 


1.30 
.24 


13.5 
5.0 
6w0 

1L5 


63.0 


1.35 
.40 


14.2 


6.3 
13.0 


75.0 


1..35 
.53 


7,040,816    57,560,047 


300,014 


737 
51,528 


1,816 


230 
257,790 


712;  024 


2;  277,838 

276,450 

5,000 

437,109 

636 


8,008 


11,817 
2,610,420 


5.618,262 


82 


130 
70 


00 


13  00 
45  00 


64 

115 

120 

57 

100 


90 


14  25 
44  50 


1,870,002 

40,600 

884 

874,236 


8,223 


10,106 
2,278,621 


4,502,372 


120 

1  30 

60 


85 


14  00 
44  00 


024, 603 


1,224 
84,006 


5,005 


80.525 
031,000 

1,028,433 


066 


1  35 
65 


80 


13  25 
44  00 


17.6 

as 

11.5 
22.8 
17.0 


3,60a362 
506,000 

5,040 
416,006 

7,463 


60 

1  00 

1  05 

61 

75 


2,787,344 


4,678 
308,655 


143,827 


3,670 
2,650,600 


5,088,878 


16,761,152 

1,658,125 

88,644 

3^574,861 

6,730 


528,888 


209^656 
28^082,800 


49,825^805 


16^911,973 

297,000 

6,951 

1,885,440 


410,342 


191,002 
30,657,200 


68.880,008 


8,666,106 


10  368 
308,750 


850,700 


646,010 
21,668,800 


81,460,833 


37, 887, 780 
4, 301, 000 

60.748 
4, 830, 548 

95,272 
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Table  showing  the  product  of  each  principal  crop,  4^ffar  1883 — Continued. 


Product*. 


MIBtiOUBI. 

Indian  com bnahels.. 

Wheat do — 

Rje do — 

OaU do — 

Bariey do.... 

Bnckwheat do.... 

Potaloes do — 

Tobacco poands.. 

Hay tons 


Quantity 

prodnced 

in  1883. 


iei,e55,000 

23,819,300 

570, 851 

30, 374, 200 

179,082 

63,736 

6,585.570 

10,540,000 

1,400,021 


ToUl. 


KAKBAS. 

Indian  corn bushels.. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do..., 

Barley do — 

Buckwheat do — 

Potatoes do — 

Tobacco pounds.. 

Uay tons.. 


Total. 


HEBBAfiKA. 

Indian  corn bushels..;  101, 278, 900 


172,800,000 

26.851,100 

4.583,500 

27, 560.  OCO 

847,490 

27,720 

6,361,520 


5,075.000 


yield  per 
acre. 


kr 1 ^^yalneperl 


Average  'Number  of  V| 


27.5 
10.1 
1L2 
28.7 
22.8 
11.1 
86.0 
684.0 
L25 


acres  in 
each  crop. 


pound,  oir|  TaluatfoD. 
ton. 


6,878^364 

2,358,850 

51,0?6 

1, 0^7,423 

8,080 

6,728 

75,996 

15.400 

1,120,017 


Wheat -^ do — 

Iwye......  •-••-•.•- ........do.... 

Oats do.... 

Barley do — 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do.... 

Tobacco pounds.. 

Hay tons..j 


27,481.300 
1.026,080 

21,030.000 

3,623,880 

20,808 

3,467,124 


1, 123, 601 


ToUl. 


CALIF0KX1A. 

Indian  corn bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats <lo... 

Barley .........do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 


Total. 


OKBGOH. 

Indiuicom bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye.. ............ •--•—-•--••—-•••••do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes .do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 


2,464,800 

36,322.000 

200,687 

1,826,600 

10, 135, 851 

25.806 

4,440,006 


1,307,045 


129.300 

18,122.400 

10.026 

4, 211, 800 

885.060 

8.150 

041. 120 


315.210 


Total. 


KKVADA. 

Indian  com bushels . 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

PotiitoeM do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons . 


21, 100 
99, 200 


212,100 
458.  G40 


10,570,488 


86.7 
17.5 
17.0 
39L4 
18.5 
9iS 
80.0 


L45 


4,708.473 

1,584,850 

269^280 

699,476 

18,794 

2.900 

79^610 


3,500.000 


10,812,891 


36.0 
15.5 
16.0 
40.0 
22.1 
10.8 
82.0 


1.50 


24.5 
13.0 
7.0 
25.8 
16.2 
22.2 
8L0 


L50 


2,818,808 

1,772,990 

64,176 

540,161 

168,800 

2,028 

42,282 


749,067 


6,147,808 


100,607 

2,794,000 

29,818 

70.868 

625.498 

1,161 

54,886 


871,368 


23.5 
16.5 
14.5 
24.6 
26.9 
10.0 
80.0 


4,548,126 

—  a- 


6.504 

796.300 

1,812 

170,093 

82,857 

510 

11,704 


1.55!        203,361 


#0  35 
88 
56 

26 

50 
75 
40 
6&6I 
660 


Total 


78 
37 
21 
40 
84 
62 


876 


94 
70 
86 

ao 

S7 
80 
30 


880 


85 

1  OO 
96 
68 

63 
90 
60 


12  50 


75 
90 
85 
58 

66 
90 
70 


18  76 


1,221.601 


S4.9 
18.3 


28. 0 
20.6 


415, 815  i 
129,487'. 


05.0 
'I'.h'o' 


847 
5^424 


7.341 
22,270 


4.377 


40 
1  10 


60 
80 


83.  .^40  ; 


75 
13*25' 


068^571^250 

80^900^  98* 

818.98lf 

7.608.530 

88^111 

47,817 

2;  814, 228 

805^910 

9.100,137 


98,196.82$ 


44,988,2M 

8(^918,868 

1.686^88$ 

5^787,800 

18^888 

88,285 

8;  107, 980 


06^887,108 


84.888^08 

19^888,910 

858^181 

4, 828b  008 

1,840,8)8 

16,818 

1,010,137 


8,882,801 


64,698^197 


8;  086, 080 

86, 881;  000 

188^108 

1,060^418 

6,3A,688 


9,081^644 


16,838,061 


05,087,088 


06;  895 
11, 818;  189 
•       18;  178 

7,338 
668^781 


4,018,928 


19,415^887 


100,130 


187,888 
800^018 


311,861 


1,716.788 


Total. 


113, 802 
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PlOdncU. 

as 

'to  1683. 

^s? 

NDBibwef 
wrwln 
MOherop. 

pdand.w 

ToUl 
nliaUtiD. 

DtAH. 

MMM 

i.sSijoo 

Ett,«(M 
ZM13M 

3L0 
10.0 

S2.7 

11 

13,114 

80 

1 

FOWJNJ ^^^. 

N>,iia 

-•T« 

B,U» 

i»,aoo 

n 

M,M 

—mM 

-iii'iii 

S1,4M 
8,182,700 

3,^400 
""i"MS,'Mb" 

1? 

1  3M 

9,"iii' 
"mioi- 

to 

8S 

w 
w 

:il 

»7ii.„ „ do.... 

u 

ii'S' 

M.W 

s5^™E~F;E;;;!iS:. 

3Wal _ ..„ 



ISiTU 



,..,„.„. r::^^. i»i.-... 

.....„.,. 

i'w 

N 

■~'W.m 

0,000 

10.0 

MOO 

^s£:=E:EEEx^:. 

IHKtt 

100.0 

i'oii' 

m 

—  Tiiii 

liar Max.. 

31,  UO 

L30 

l^BO* 

1800 

wv» 

31,89) 

vam 

i 
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438         REPORT   OF  TTTK   COMMISSIONER    OF    A  GRICVLiTURB. 


TahU  Bhoiving  the  ax^cratje  yield  per  acre  and  the  price  per  bughei,  pound,  or  ion,  of  fi 

products  for  the  year  IS&i. 


Biriej. 


Statea  and  Territories. 


Bn,h.  /   ^  /  Bad..    ^ 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maasacbosetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 

Yirjrinia 

North  Carolin*.. 
South  Carolina 

Georgia , 

Korida 

Alabama  . 

Mississippi 

Louisiana..... 

Texas 

Arkansas 
Tennessee 
West  YirginlB 
Kentucky 

Ohio  ......a 

MiohiKsa .. 
Indiana.... 
Illinois  ..^ 
Wisconsin . 
Minnesota 

Jowa 

Missouri 
Kansas  ... 
Nebraska 
CalifomiA 
Oregon ... 
Nevada... 
Colorado.. 
Arisona... 
Dakota ... 

Idaho 

Montana 
New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 


>      23.0 

mm 

1    30,4 

n 

1    24.8 

n 

I    23.9 

M 

2&8 

m 

22.91 

n 

24.21 

n 

1&9 

fi 

..^.'i 

n 

20L4 

n 

15.4 

M 

lOLl 

M 

14w9 

M 

13.8 

in 

Maine 

Now  Ilainpflliire 

Vermont 

MoBflachnRetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Xcv  York 

Ni»w  .lersey.- 

Peuiisvlvaiiia 

Drluware 

Maryland 

Vir;iiiiia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(ieor;rla 

Florida 


States  and  Tend 
tories. 
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Taht*  ihoteing  tit  average  eaeh  valwptr  aen  ttf  farm prodtiete  for  tH  year  1863. 


Con. 

WhMt. 

Rt^ 

o^ 

BUUj. 

Bnok- 

wbeM. 

PsUtOM. 

TataNXL 

H»r. 

, 

■KTD 

UM 

28  00 

U  ») 

un 

IB  20 

le  w 

><M 

S5« 

880 
IB  08 

000 

U  «*) 
19  55 

BM 
Oil 

e«o 

■11 

10  so 
oto 

9» 

iQs: 

10  40 

•11  n 

4  74 

500 

si 

760 
8  H 

SOT 

a  ts 

SBO 
t  40 

848 
740 

au 

(14  IT 
J5M 

12  ii 

'il 

7SS 

504 

7  74 

e  w 

OfO 

11  la 

on 

7  IT 

lie  40 
uoo 

18  15 

eo9 

13  80 

•tis 

1s 

004 

om 

OM 

1140 

7  80 
OIG 

4010 

59  00 

32  DO 

is 

62  40 

ii 

woo 

S4  00 

zToa 
to  80 

WBO 
S4  03 

30  30 
*T00 

27  4* 

0177  SO 

S^Xii^S' 

180  43 

IBM 

IMTO 

150  B3 

mS^"^"-.::::::"^::; 

00  S3 

RS 

^:^s^^ 

10  00 



11  T5 

11 

IJU 

13  M 

uu 

ass 

5(» 

0  4S 
783 

ii 

040 

■  a 

M^.W^„............. 

53M 
4(  55 

sau 

111 
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Table  showing  Oie  average  cash  value  per  acre  of  farm  products  far  tke  ffear  1883— €oDt'd. 


States  and  Territories. 


Kansas 

NeliraMka 

California 

Orcgou'w. 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona  ..«.• 

DakoU' 

Idaho  

Montana 

Ntfw  Mexico 

Utoh 

Washington |    20  70 

Wyoming 

Indian  Territory 

United  States I      9  63 


Com. 


99  54 

8  64 

^  82 

17  62 

0  96 

21  25 

17  20 
8  19 

18  00 
18  00 
16  60 
18  48 


Wheat. 


$13  65 
10  85 

13  00 

14  85 
20 
20 


13 
16 


14  70 
11  52 

13  77 

15  00 
15  75 
17  48 
15  80 

14  90 


10  56 


Rye. 


$6  29 
560 
665 

12  32 

"18*92* 

"ii*93' 
11  79 

*"8'24' 
14  94 

Oats. 


02 


$8  27 
8  00 

14  96 
13  04 
17  34 

17  58 

15  50 
12  01 
21  32 
21  81 
10  20 
12  94 
21  83 

18  00 


Barley. 


9Tt 


$7  40 

8  18 
10  21 

17  48 
16  48 

19  42 
13  05 

9  40 
21  80 

18  83 
16  32 
16  41 

20  00 


Book- 
wheat. 


12  38 


$7  73 

824 

19  08 

14  40 


477 


7  80 


Potatoes. 


$41  00 
24  00 
48  00 
00  00 
71  25 
65  25 
41  00 
80  90 
73  44 

73  50 
70  00 

74  88 
00  50 
68  00 


Tobaooo. 


Hay. 


38  37 


*$5l» 


OS  34 


$5  44 

525 
UTS 

19  71 

20  54 
U 

u 

5 
10 
IS 
18 

5 


19 
II 


» 
40 
10 
SI 
M 
M 


10  81 


*  All  other  States  and  Territories. 


A  general  eummary,  ehotoing  the  estimated  quantitiesj,  number  of  acres,  and  aggregate  rdut 

of  principal  crops  of  the  farm  in  1883. 


Prodncta. 


Com 

Wheat.. 

Rye 

■  •....■.•■■■■• ■■•.••  do.... 

Oats 

Barley 

do 

Buckwheat 

potatoes 

do.... 

.......••• do.... 

Tota> • 

% 

n^A>%a/^/«n 

■  a...  •••■••■•••  •.pounds.. 

Hav     - 

tons.. 

Cotton 

bales.- 

Grand  total 


Quantity  pro* 
duceid. 


1,551,066,806 

421,086,160 

28,058,588 

571,802,400 

50, 136, 097 

7,668,054 

208,164,425 


2,837,483,514 


4r>l,  545^  641 

46,804,009 

5,700,600 


Knmberof 


08^801,880 
80.456^608 

2,814,764 
20,824.901 

2,879,000 
857,849 

2,289^276 


182,823,881 


08&789 
85,61^048 
10,777,903 


$058,061,488 

80,0401218 

71^800^881 

187, 010, 2H 

28,420^49 

01808,801 

87,018^981 


,016btU 


808,884,451 
260^801^750 


Table  showing  the  estimated  average  yield  and  cash  value  pew  acre,  and  price  per  huAelj 

pound,  or  tOn,  of  farm  products  for  the  yoarl883. 


Products. 

Ayerage 

yield  per 

acre. 

Average 

price  peri 

bushel 

Average 

valueper 

acre. 

Produota. 

Average 

yield  per 

acre. 

M 

Averago 

price  per 

buaheL 

▲veisge 

Talnepet 

•ore. 

Indian  com . bushels. . 

Wheat do 

Rye ...do.... 

Oats do.... 

Barley do.... 

22.7 
11.6 
12.1 
28.1 
2L1 

$0  42.0 
91.0 
58.0 
33.0 
58.7 

$9  63 

10  56 

7  02 

927 ; 

12  38 

Buckwheat,  bushels. 

Potatoes do.... 

Tobacco. .  .pounds . . 

Hay tons.. 

Cotton bales.. 

8.0 
91.0 
707.0 
L82 
.84 

$0  82 

43 

0 

8  10 

14  02 

.i1 

Ssi 

08  81 

10  81 

aoo 

FARM  ANIMALS. 


NUMBERS. 


The  larfcest  increase  of  numbers  during  the  past  year  has  been  ol 
stock  cattle.  In  the  South  there  ha8  been  a  slight  decrease,  caused  hy 
the  movement  to  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  to  swell  the  niimben 
driven  to  the  plains  and  mountains,  which  hav^  become  the  great  pMt- 
ure  lands  of  the  United  States. 
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The  namber  of  cows  is  steadily  increasing  with  increase  of  population, 
and  is  largest  in  the  more  rapidly  growing  Western  States. 

The  increase  in  horses  has  been  large,  and  not  confined  to  any  sec- 
tion^ though  largest  beyond  the  Missis8ii)pi,  in  the  newer  States  and  in 
the  Territories  ^yond.  A  slight  enlargement  of  the  namber  of  moles 
is  indicated. 

The  nnmbers  of  sheep  have  slightly  decreased  in  the  older  States,  in 
sympathy  with  the  tendency  to  decline  in  values  of  sheep  and  wool ; 
but  the  deficiency  has  been  made  up  by  some  enlargement  of  flocks  in 
the  Territories. 

The  aggregate  numbers  of  each  class  of  stock  are  thus  compared  with 
those  of  the  previous  return : 


stock. 


Hones 

Moles 

Milch  cows 

Oxen  and  other  cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 


1883. 


10,888.111 
1.871.079 
13, 125. 685 
28,046.077 
49. 237. 201 
4S.  270, 086 


1884. 


11. 169. 683 
1. 914. 126 
13. 501, 206 
29. 046, 101 
50,626,626 
44,200.893 


IncreMe. 


331.  S72 

43,747 

369,521 

1,000,024 

1,889,835 

930,807 


The  drain  of  cattle  from  Texas  to  supply  the  West  Indies  trade,  the 
shipments  to  New  Orleans  and  other  points  by  rail  and  steamer,  and 
the  drives  north  through  the  Indian  Territory,  have  taken  all  the  annual 
increase,  and  caused  a  slight  reduction  in  the  number  remaining  in  the 
State,  if  the  returns  accurately  represent  the  numbers. 

The  movement  westward  f]X)m  the  other  Gulf  States  may  have  been 
facilitated  by  the  drought  prevailing  in  that  sectii^n.  Many  correspond- 
ents assign  this  as  a  cause  of  reduction  of  numbers  by  sales  and  drives 
towards  Texas. 

While  the  movement  of  cattle  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi is  mainly  to  Texas,  there  is  also  a  similar  movement  within  that 
State  towards  the  cheaper  land  along  its  western  borders,  as  well  as  the 
usual  movement  across  its  northern  boundary  to  the  pasture  lands  of 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  other  grazing  States  and  Terri- 
tories. In  Austin  County,  Texas,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  is 
reported  as  the  result  of  heavy  losses  last  winter;  while  a  report  from 
Bexar  County,  in  the  same  State,  mentions  the  severity  of  the  present 
winter  as  a  cause  of  suffering,  the  stock  being  already  considerably  re- 
duced in  condition.  In  Williamson  County:  ^^ Decrease  is  due  to  large 
numbers  being  driven  further  west,  to  better  range."  In  Callahan 
County:  "Decrease  is  caused  by  removal  of  many  to  range  further 
west,  the  moving  made  necessary  by  the  largely  increased  settlement." 
Matagorda:  "Decrease  is  due  to  large  sales  for  Kansas  drives." 

Another  movement  of  neat  stock  westward  is  that  of  calves  from  the 
Ohio  Valley,  and  from  more  eastern  States.  From  Shelby  County, 
Kentucky,  come  reports  of  "large  numbers  of  young  cattle  shipped  to 
the  West."  Michigan  reports  indicate  a  decrease  fiiSm  sale  of  fat  cat- 
tle and  movement  of  younger  stock,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  com 
crop.    Portions  of  Minnesota  report  the  same  cause  of  decrease. 

So  sharp  has  been  the  competition  for  stock  by  the  great  cattle  syn- 
dicates of  tiie  mountains,  formed  by  a  combination  of  Eastern  and 
European  capital,  that  the  movement  towards  the  great  district  cov- 
ered by  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  other  Terri- 
tories ha«  been  general,  drawing  stock,  young  or  old,  or  all  ages  indis- 
criminately, from  all  sections  of  the  East  and  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
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lowa  aud  Missouri,  States  not  yet  fully  oooupiedy  have  ftunished  re- 
cruits for  this  mountain  army  of  occupation.  The  corresiiondait  for 
Holt  County,  Missouri,  reports  that  ^4arge  numbers  are  sent  to  Ne- 
braska for  ranch  stock."  Tlie  I'eport  from  Iowa  Ooanty,  Iowa,  nyi 
that  ^^a  great  many  young  cattle  have  been  sent  to  NebraBk%aDd 
fewer  are  fed  than  usual.'' 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  in  the  Southern  States  there  is  un- 
usual interest  in  stock  improvement,  and  many  reports  are  made  of  the 
introduction  of  Short-horns  and  Herefords  for  beef,  and  Holsteiiifl  ind 
Jerseys  for  milk. 

There  is  evidently  abroad  in  the  land  a  desire  for  better  breeds  and 
better  methods  of  feeding  and  treatment,  more  general,  probably,  than 
at  any  previous  period.  As  prices  advance,  and  the  difference  in  stock 
value  between  scrubs  and  animals  that  honor  their  pedigrees  becomes 
more  generally  apparent,  better  blood  and  feed  will  be  more  appre- 
ciated, and  greater  care  given  to  cattle.  And  as  prices  advance,  and 
margins  for  profit  are  closer,  the  economies  of  feeding  will  be  more  in- 
quired into,  scientific  aids  invoked,  and  some  effort  made  towards  sav- 
ing the  one  hundred  million  dollars,  more  or  less,  unnecessarily  lost  in 
feed  consumed  <'for  fuel,"  on  aecount  of  exposure  to  wet  and  cold, 
avoidable  by  provision  of  shelter  and  suitable  warmth  for  fiattening 
animals.  Com  and  hay  are  the  most  expensive  materials  for  shelter 
that  can  be  used  in  the  protection  of  fattening  cattle. 

VALUES. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  values  of  horses,  mnles,  and  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  with  a  considerable  decline  in  the  prices  of  swine,  and 
a  small  falling  off  in  the  values  of  sheep.  The  comparison  of  average 
values  with  those  of  last  year  is  as  follows : 

stock. 


Horees • 

MnleA 

Milch  rows 

Oxen  and  other  cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 


|Tf00 

79  49 

80  21 
ai  80 

2  53 
0  75 


MB 

nr 


III  the  case  of  swine  prices  are  always  fluctuating  from  various  canses, 
the  principal  being  the  ups  and  downs  in  com  values.  The  home  con- 
sumption rules  the  price  of  com,  which,  therefore,  varies  with  the  pro- 
duct made;  and  stock  hogs  and  pork  products  sympathize  with  these 
fluctuations.  1 1  sometimes  happens,  as  in  some  places  this  season,  that 
the  abundance  of  corn  which  must  be  consumed  at  once  has  increased 
prices  of  stock  hogs  above  the  probable  relative  valneof  the  hogs  when 
ready  for  market,  because  of  their  comparative  scarcity. 

Tlie  corn  failure  of  1881  made  pork  very  high  in  1882,  while  the  larger 
harvest  of  that  year  has  had  some  effect  in  reiducing  the  valneof  swine. 
Very  low  rates  for  swine  or  hog  products  cannot  be  exi)ected  while  the 
corn  supply  is  below  an  average,  as  it  has  been  since  1881.  The  rednc* 
tion  in  exportation  of  com,  by  reason  of  the  high  price,  cannot  add 
much  to  the  home  supply :  and  the  loss  in  exportation  of  pork  prodnotSi 
both  from  high  prices  and  hostile  foreign  legislation,  is  not  a  sufficient 
factor  to  make  pork  as  cheap  as  in  the  era  of  snrplos  com  production* 

The  eflect  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool  is  referred  to  yeiy 
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■ally  thronghoat  the  farming  portions  of  tlie  coantry,  and  it  la  a 
.  of  diBcouragement  also  in  Texas  and  in  the  other  pastoral  disttiots. 
)st  places  the  feeling  of  disconragement  has  not  been  permitted 
ime  the  phase  of  a  panic,  cansing  slanghter  for  pelts  and  tallow. 

Qg  has  prevailed  that  from  favorable  legislation,  or  other  caiueB, 
)  may  rally,  which  has  exercised  a  conserratlve  inflaence  towfuds 
ling  docks  a  little  longer.     A  small  further  decline  might  precipi- 

disastrous  panic  among  wool-growers.     In  some  places  there  haa 

dispersion  of  flocks.    lu  Walworth  Gonnty,  Wisconsin,  aheep 

oeen  sold  by  thousands.    Statements  of  decrease  £rom  tJiis  cause 

from  the  extreme  West,  from  Iowa  and  Missouri,  aa  well  aa  fc«m 

-n  States. 

me  parts  of  Texas,  the  low  price  of  wool,  as  a  oanse  of  diacwnr- 
eut,  is  supplemented  by  the  rising  value  of  land. 
9  losses  by  dogs  are  an  ever  present  and  almost  nniversal  cause  of 
lainL 
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CONDITION,  DISEA3BS,  AND  LOSSES. 

Tbe  health  and  conditioQ  of  form  animals  during  the  anttunD  of 
18S3-'Si  have  compared  faTorably  with  former  years.  Horses  are  best 
cared  for,  being  most  valnable  and  necessary  for  daily  nse  in  the  -wa^ 
of  the  farm.  Diseases  are  nsnally  fewer  and  less  fat^  than  in  the  oaae 
of  cattle  and  swine.  The  disease  known  as  pinkeye  has  prevailed  more 
extensively  than  any  other,  with  comparatively  small  mortality.  Long 
fever  was  occasionally  reported.  Glanders  and  other  infections  diseases 
have  been  so  carefiilly  guarded  against  that  their  occorrence  has  been 
in&eqaent. 

The  reports  concerning  cattle  are  generally  favorable,  thoagh  the 
usnal  losses  Irom  ezpOBore  and  lack  of  provision  of  feed  in  inclement 
weather  have  been  reported  from  the  Soath  and  distant  West.  In  Xew 
England  and  the  Middle  States,  where  care  and  protection  were  uni- 
veraal,  there  has  been  little  suffering  or  loss.  There  is  more  complaint 
of  loss  firom  neglect  and  scarcity  in  Virginia  and  the  Garolinas,  inten- 
sified by  excess  of  rainfall,  which  increased  the  discomfort  and  loss.  Id 
the  lower  latitudes  there  had  been  drought  and  short  pasturage  in  the 
autumn,  and  scanty  winter  feed  was  the  rule  over  these  dry  areas,  with 
much  snflering  and  loss  of  cattle  necessarily  resulting.  In  Winston 
County,  Mississippi,  it  was  said  that  "not  less  than  2,000  died  &om 
■  want  of  proper  paatarage."  In  Texas  comparatively  favorable  retoms 
were  received,  ^ough  some  counties  had  been  parched  by  drought. 

Jn  Hissouri  and  Art^nA"*  there  were  losses  of  cattle  by  overflows  of 
rivers. 
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Th6  condition  of  cattle  on  th«  plains  and  In  the  WBrtem  montia 


head,  in  the  Chen 
uriog  the  season. 


LOSSES  OP  CATTLE. 


The  eetimated  losses  of  cattle  fh>m  dtseasea  of  all  Undi,  strMi  of 
weather,  theft,  or  other  cansee,  are  gives  in  the  foUawing  table ; 


These  animals  are  miunly  lost  by  exposure  to  winter  veafha 
than  by  disease,  and  losses  in  the 

i^S^,   They  are,  therafan, . 
of  than  Jz*.  ^^^M  loases  are  In  ngknis 

of  loweat  valuatiou.    At  [£¥ft^S  value  of  cattle  in  Jan- 

uary last,  the  loss  Avoutd  exceed 
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PBBCiairrA.aB  or  EtOH-aRAsx  oattlb. 

)er  of  cattle,  witli  tbe  esti- 

af  more  tbao  one-tia]f  pure 

is  be  abso- 

jy  local 

of  a  Doay  of  i>raotical 


An  effort  t  ,  tiie  valne  of  tlie  Im- 

proTement  a  of                  breeds 

daring  the  pi  ow                   of  buc- 
cessf ^  opera 
may  be  impn 
ers,  properly 
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At  leafit  they  are  entitled  to  consideratioii  and  fidr  crltioiflni,  with  tha 
confident  expectation  of  deriviug  some  aid  in  the  investigatioD  of  w 
important  a  subject  as  the  value  of  the  improvement  made  already  by 
tlie  breeders  of  the  United  States,  which  may  prove  an  inoeatire  to 
fntnre  effort. 

The  present  vahie  of  cattle  is  taken  as  estimated  in  Jaanarj  last 
which  inclades  two  elements,  viz,  the  original  value  of  the  ammprored 
stock,  and  the  i>ercentage  of  improvement  added  by  breeding,  ^tsi, 
in  Blaine,  the  original  value  may  be  represented  by  100,  tbe  imioon- 
ment  by  35,  so  that  the  present  valne  is  135  per  cent,  of  the  nnimpiond 
Talne. 

The  average  value  of  the  Improvement  thronghont  the  XJnited  States 
is  also  35 ;  therefore,  of  the  present  valne  of  cattle,  $1,106,71^703,  ibn 
unimproved  valuation  would  be  $319,363,789,  and  the  VBlae  of  Qu  im- 
provement $287,4.il,!>lfi— added  to  the  vahie  of  our  cattle  by  infhaoQ 
of  superior  blood  during  many  years  of  judicioua  and  scientaflc  piactioe 
of  eutei'prising  breeders. 
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It  sbonld  be  nnderstood,  in  examination  of  tliese  figures,  tbat  the 
original  nnimproved  stock  of  different  Bections  were  very  nnlike.  In 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  they  were  derived  maioly  from  England 
and  Holland.  In  the  Atlantic  States  of  the  Sonth  &om  various  parts 
of  Eorope.  The  Florida  cattle  are  of  Spanish  origin ;  those  of  Texas, 
from  Mexico,  derived  remotely  from  Spain.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  English  and  Spanish  stock,  an  immense  distance  between 
the  long-hom  and  the  short-horn  type.  Hence  a  given  per  cent,  of  im- 
provement does  not  mean  the  same  in  Texas  as  in  Illinois.  It  repre- 
sents the  advance  made  upon  the  original  standard. 

STOCK  DISTEIBUTIOS. 

The  initial  movement  in  American  stock  distiibution  may  properly  be 
reckoned  the  annual  Texas  drives,  by  which  the  surplus  of  overflowin;; 
Texas  herds  is  sent  to  the  Kortheru  plains  and  the  monntaius  of  Col- 
orado and  Wyoming  for  development  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  and 
for  finishing  of  older  cattle.  In  1866  a  drive  that  woold  be  deemed 
very  lesiiectable  in  numbers  occurred.  In  two  years  following  few  cat- 
tle wero  driven,  owing  to  the  opposition,  sometimes  amonnting  to  re- 
sort to  arms,  of  the  settlers  of  Xorthwestem  Missouri  and  Eastern 
Kansas,  which  was  excited  by  heavy  losses  of  native  stock  from  the 
disease  known  as  the  Texas  cattle  fever.  The  numbers  annually  driven 
■orthward  ac«ording  to  the  record  of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade, 
have  been  as  follows : 


Twr. 

A.™». 

T<«. 

a™,.! 

r«r 

|a.™. 

W.000 

3J0,OM 
300,000 
«OI>;000 

SSO,000 

40S,«00 

as 

311.  «M 
W1.1SB 

1     wt  nm 

i8sa „ 

::-:-    S-2 

"^ "1    ■ 

The  movement  of  stock  at  Kansas  City  has  been  a  marvelons  growth. 
From  receipts  of  4,200  cattle  in  IS68,  4.450  in  1369,  and  21,000  in  1S70. 
the  Increase  has  been  nipid,  rising  to  460,598  iu  1883.  The  movement 
of  bogs  has  been  eqnally  rapid.    There  has  also  been  a  constant  iu- 
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crease  in  the  movement  of  sheep,  though  less  in  volnme.    The  receipts 
and  shipments  are  thus  recorded : 

Entire  nmrcment  of  live  ttoek. 


The  last  year's  movenieDt  of  horses  and  males  amoaoted  to  19,800. 

Of  the  total  number  of  460,780  cattle  received  in  lft83, 177,657  tarn 
via  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Banta  F6  Bailroad.  The  AUBSoari  Pwafie 
Kailroad  bronght  the  largest  number  of  hogs,  419,354  of  the  totil 
1,379,401.  The  larger  shipments  of  cattle  were  by  the  HaDnibal  and 
Saint  Joseph  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  roads.  The  receipta  of  lait 
year  were  brought  by  the  following  routes ! 


BoaM. 

CKtis. 

Hog^ 

BhMp. 

Honniiri 

mala. 

<I.G7(I 

177,' Ml 

is.ts 

14767 

1U,4M 

23.1, 07T 

24  era 

10,48B 

t.SM 

'IS 

11  Ml 

••s 

Kadou  City.  I*»Teu>tortl.  and  BouUieni  KJuuu 

Dri.c5ll.yBd. 

tut 

MD,7W 

i,n»,4oi 

man 

nm 

OHICAOO  MOTE^BNT. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  receipts  of  cattle  at  Chicago  were  aiboat  ft 
thinl  of  a  uiilIio!i  aunuiilly.  In  187G  the  aggregate  exceeded  a  million, 
and  it  has  iiow  become  nearly  two  millionti.  Sheep  are  distribated  in 
smivllcr  uHiiiberM.  The  sources  of  supply  are  indicated  by  thetoada 
that  bring  them  io,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

SECEIFTS. 


Sownetlni. 

CMto. 

Bkm- 

ai.TM 
UlIM 

*S^S 

1 

Chlugu  mill  E-oKn  llliiinii  Ralliwd 

W.'lSh.ail"liSt..ndl'KiHoR.U]w.v''... ™ 

Idolsvlile,  Muw  Aibiov  ud  Clilt*iiu  lUttnirf 
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RECSIPTft-Goiitiiiaed. 


How  receiyed. 


Micbi^an  Central  Kailroad 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Sootheni  Railway  . . 
PitUburgb,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway 
Chicago,  Saint  Louis  and  Pittabargh  BaUway  . 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad 

Chicaffo  and  Grand  Trank  Railway 

New  York,  Chicago  and  Saint  LoiUs  Bailroad  . 

Chioagoand  Atlantio  Railroad 

Driyen  into  yards. ....... ..•..••... , 

Total  receipts • 


Sheep. 


6,470 

7,311 

037 

3,ooa 

3,749 

3,d3'i 

2,042 

709 

2,275 


749,  M7 


SHIPliXlirTS. 


Hiowahipped. 


Chicago  and  Korthweatem  Railway 

Illinois  Central  Railroad , 

Chicago,  Kock  Island  andPaoiflo  Railroad.... 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quinoy  Railroad .... 

Chicago,  Alton  and  Saint  Looia  RaUroad 

Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway. 

Wabash.  Saint  Louis  and  Pacific  Railway 

Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad 

Micbiean  Central  Railroad 

Lnke  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway . 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway 
Chicago,  Saint  Louis  and  Pittsburg  Railway 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 

Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway 

New  York,  Chicago  and  Saiut  Louis  Railroad. 
Chicago  and  Atlantic  Railroad 

Total  shipments 

City  oonsumption  and  packing , 


OfttlU. 


12,818 

Ul,801 

20,205 

e,3M 

11,514 

5, 679 

8,069 

5,265 

4,979 

209,504 

228,585 

157, 976 

95,657 

48,788 

0,892 

83,997 

47,540 


966,758 
012,186 


1,878,944 


8ke«p. 


5,969 

613 

1,125 

1,798 

4,076 

509 

5,998 

3.374 

110 

5,801 

127,838 

117,089 

2,561 

824 
68,248 
27,783 


374,463 
875,454 


749,917 


The  movement  is  distributed  through  the  year,  but  is  most  active 
from  July  to  January,  the  heaviest  movement  oconrring  in  the  early 
autumn. 

The  movement  of  hogs,  live  and  dressed,  as  reported  by  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  Company,  is  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 


How  reoeiyed. 


Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 

Illinois  Central  RaUroad      

Chicago,  Rock  laland  and  Pacific  Railroad. 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  . 
Chicago,  Alton  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  .. 

Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway. 


AVal)ash.  Saint  Louis  and  Pacific  Railway  .... 
Lonisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  RaUroad. 

Micbigau  Central  Railro»d. 

Like  .>bore  and  Michitian  Southern  Railway... 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wajne  and  Chicago  RaUway 
Chica;;o.  Saint  Louin  aud  Pittsburgh  RaUway  . 

llaltiniore  and  Ohio  Railroad     * 

Chica^:o  and  Grand  Trunk  RaUway 

New  York,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louia  Railroad.. 

Chicago  and  Atlautio  Railroad 

Driven  Into  yards 


Total  Uve... 
Total  dT6^«ied 


Total  Uye  and  dressed 


Uye. 


1. 

1, 


120, 259 

515. 450 

773,291 

375. 723 

328,202 

77.599 

952,229 

263, 0«8 

20,824 

04.805 

45, 842 

22,074 

88.083 

20,525 

14,952 

8,248 

8,014 

1.48T 


5^840,026 


Dreased.' 


9.930 

13,037 

969 

822 

184 

25 

80,126 

48 

14 

220 

136 

652 

421 

75 

30 

666 

7 


66.681 


aes 


8.6117,163 
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SHTPMENTS. 


How  shipped. 


Chicago  Mid  North  western  Railway 

Ulinois  Central  Railroad 

Chicago,  Book  Island  and  Paciflo  Railroad 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  OainQy  Railroad 

Chicago.  Alton  and  Saint  Lonis  Railroad 

Chicago  and  Eastern  Dlinois  Railroad 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  .. 
Wabash.  Saint  Louis  and  Pacific  Railway  .... 
liOuisrilie,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  RaOroad. 

Michigan  Central  Railroad 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway. .. 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway. 
Chicago,  Saint  Louis  and  Pittsburgh  Railway  . 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  RaUroad. 


Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway 

New  York,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad. 
Chicago  and  Atlantic  Railroad 


Total  liye.... 
Total  dressed 


Total  live  and  dressed 

Left  for  city  use  and  packing. 


Lire.        DnmuL 


4^358 

906 


8 
278 
M7 

9 

688;  175 

788 

9»848 

19.813 

128,509 

18^88$ 


1,819,888 


ii,ni 

711 

1.M 
SM 


44.817 


1.80;  738 
4»8B,4M 


BUFFALO. 

The  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock  at  Buffalo  in  1883  were  as 
follows: 


stock. 


Cattle 
Kheep 
Hogs. 


SEABOABD  CITIES. 


At  the  seaboard  the  movement  was  represented  by  the  foilowing 
figures: 


At- 


New  York  . . 

BoRton 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore . . . 

Total.. 


Cattle. 


674,632 

IGl,  163 

236,050 

94.349 


1,166,193 


Sheep. 


2,036,018 
848,790 
680,417 
198,060 


8,683,285 


Hogs. 


1,588,348 
771,757 
888.812 
271,148 


8,012,480 


Veala. 


199.827 
88,712 


280^989 


IdtiL 


4,487.220 

1,821,421 

1,299^779 

088»S87 


7,97],0?T 


SHIPMENTS  ABROAD. 


The  exportation  of  stock  has  received  a  great  impetus  the  past  jeta. 
Between  1870  and  1873,  the  valued  annual  exports  of  cattle  did  not  aver- 
age half  a  million  dollars;  those  of  1883-'84  were  valued  at(17|8662498« 
In  fourteen  years  the  uumbers  increased  from  27,530  to  190,618.  Ijiere 
has  also  been  a  large  increase  in  exports  of  sheep.  The  statement  is 
follows: 
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Tbe  exports  of  cattle,  in  namber  and  valae,  last  year,  exceeded  those 
of  any  previoas  exportation,  169,257  going  to  Great  Britain,  valued  at 
$17,336,606.  A  noticeable  featnre  of  tbe  record  ia  the  small  ntuaber 
skipped  to  Cnba.  There  has  been  a  decline  annnally  from  19,228  in 
187d  to  8,015  last  year.    The  disbibntion  by  coontries  is  as  follows : 


The  imports  of  domestic  animals  ia  the  year  ended  Jane  30, 1884,  in 
numbers  and  ralne,  are  thus  reported  in  the  official  statistics  of  the 
customs : 


They  are  introduced  mainly  for  improTement  of  breeds.  Those  that 
pay  duty  are  stockers,  or  yonug  cattle,  from  Mexico  and  Canada. 

The  datlable  imports  of  horses  were  also  from  Canada  and  Mexico 
mainly,  46  comiDg  from  Great  Britain,  59  from  the  British  West  Indies, 
26  i]rom  Cuba,  and  ooly  6  from  other  countries. 
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The  dutiable  8lieep  imported  also  came  from  Canada,  except  5,099 
from  Mexico,  and  a  few  from  tlie  West  Indies. 
The  average  value  of  imports  were : 


Stook. 

Free. 

Dstiabli^ 

Cattle 

121.10 
lOiSi 

13.  SI 

Uortcfl.. .....•....•...••. ...a.  ••.... .....•••••......••. 

88l38 

Bheep... ...••...••.......•••••...... .......................... 

178 

The  aggregate  of  duty-free  cattle  may  leave  a  false  impression  if  as- 
sumed to  represent  superior  blood  introduced  to  improve  the  breed  (A 
American  cattle.  It  is  41,021,  of  which  29,592  are  from  Mezioo,  ai^ 
worth  only  $14.13,  while  the  remainder,  11,429  animaLSi  were  entered 
at  the  value  of  $1,891,846,  or  $165.53  per  head.  It  may  be  deemed  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  as  the  purpose  is  to  obtain  the  cheap 
cattle  of  Mexico;  by  the  introduction  of  cows  ^^for  breeding  purposes," 
to  get  cheap  calves  for  ranch-stocking  by  cross-breeding  irith  better 
stock. 

The  horses  come  mainly  from  Canada  and  France.  The  importati<m 
from  the  latter  country  is  mainly  Normans  or  Percherons.  Mote  than 
half  are  from  Mexico,  valued  at  little  more  than  $8  per  head.  These  an 
for  ^^ breeding  purposes,''  but  not  for  improvement  of  our  horses;  they 
are  bought  because  they  are  cheap,  to  be  bred  up  into  better  blood  and 
greater  value. 

The  principal  sources  of  these  supplies  are  as  follows : 


Belgium 

France 

Qermanv 

EngUma... 

Scotland 

Dominion  of  Canada 

Anstralaaia 

Mexioo 

Netherlands ......... 

Other  eoiuitriefl.«M.. 


OatUe. 


XTomber. 


645 

121 

8 

3,300 

135 

4,643 

84 

29,592 

2,627 

16 


41,021 


Valae. 


$47»735 

9,512 

957 

814, 910 

33,625 

773, 269 

13,  213 

418,104 

196,325 

2,300 


2,809,950 


Knmber. 


S4 

1,007 

2 

872 

418 

5,183 


U,S24 


U 


18.271 


Valna. 


$47,226 
686,216 
238 
152,123 
148,588 
1,183,101 


98.086 


t,01l 


2,212,591 


Viimb«r. 


lOi 
6 


2,684 

120 

l,41f 


4,427 


4.190 


81.605 
1.US 


74, 8M 


PROPORTION  OF  BREEDS  IMPORTED. 


The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Denartment 
show  the  breed  of  all  animals  imported,  and  the  residence  or  the  im- 
porter to  whom  the  permit  is  given.  In  the  five  months  firom  July  1  to 
December  1, 1884^  there  were  1,6S8  animals  received  in  quarantine  under 
permits  to  persons  in  thirteen  States.  Much  the  larger  portion  are  the 
dairy  breeds,  1,235  Holsteins,  and  198  Jerseys.  The  former  were  aD 
credited  to  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.except  76  to  Kentacky,  4S 
to  California,  35  to  Mississippi,  and  7  to  Wisconsin.  There  were  98 
Galloways,  70  Herefords,  and  72  Guernseys.    The  country  is  so  ireH 
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supplied  ^itb  Short-liorns  that  importation  of  2  only  are  reported.   The 

suiiiinary  of  the  record  is  as  follows : 


DOMESTIC  OONSUKPTION. 

Tlie  rate  of  eonsnmptioQ  of  com  differs  lu  accordance  with  its  uses 
and  with  climate.  If  used  for  meat-making,  it  is  cousnined  as  early  as 
possible  before  the  severity  of  winter  weather  interferes  with  fattening. 
That  fed  to  hogs  is  thus  disposed  of  mainly  before  Christmas.  When 
used  mainly  for  feeding  work  animals,  as  in  the  South,  it  is  fed  thiongb- 
out  the  year,  and  the  season  of  hardest  work  is  the  plaating  season, 
from  March  to  July.  Hence  it  is  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  sapply 
has  been  ased  or  sold  in  the  West  by  the  Ist  of  March,  while  in  the 
South  nearly  half  is  atill  on  hand  at  that  date. 

The  investigation  of  March,  1883,  showed  a  reduction  of  stock  on 
hand  of  40,000,000  bashels  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa,  as  compared  with  the  stock  of  the  previons  March.  The  total 
difference  in  the  aggregate  stocks  of  the  two  seasons  for  the  whole 
country  was  76,000,000  bushels,  while  the  difference  in  the  production  o( 
the  two  years  was  66,000,000  bushels.  The  feeding  valae  of  the  crop 
of  1883  was  less,  and  its  consumption  was  therefore  greater,  despite 
the  economy  enforced  by  higher  prices.  The  comparison  of  the  two 
seasons  is  thos  compared: 


Bto.k  wbnd  Hatch  1- 

SmHom. 

m,. 

UH. 

...^ 

^ 

BoAda. 

Far 

aass 

ini,iBi 

1S.S 

31.1) 

lS7.B22.eM 

xsM,in 

We-lOTl 

3a7 

H7,W^MI 

M.I 

BI1)H,MB 
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The  stateineut  by  iiuUvidaal  States  is  as  follows: 


i 


i 


Tho.  different  divisions  of  eoimtry  share  as  fbllo^rs  in  the  aboTe  dis- 
tribution : 


.«™ 

Crop  of  IggJ.         Marcli  1, 1SS4. 

Retained  for  oonnt; 

SvihtU.            ItniheU. 
H,4t2.«O0         s,8i3,:;i« 
Blt.l<OT,«tt        El.dW.TDS 
S33,:j-3,««      l^.IU^WII 
I,UI),«!.MM)       ai0.771.*U7 

:i,G»i,iiM!        7ui>,i'ja 

(1,837,  o»;       a,0S(l,2«2 

F.fL 

;«.« 

31)!  7 

so.  a 

30.8 

™(W.i5H 

P.rt. 

S2.S 
M.S 

MO,«T 

i! 

WMtsm 

^! 

Xc-vai.,  Coloiftdo,  and 

TotBl 

l,SSl,0ea,89£|    5i:,^4,«03 

."■.! 

l,Z37,0ei,»71 

ms 

n«.OM,Ba 

11.1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  redaction  of  farm  stocks  as  compBred  with 
March,  1S83,  ifl  very  heaVy  in  the  northern  belt  of  States — trfum  Kew 
York  to  Minnesota.    In  the  aDrplns-com  States,  the  seven  ftoibOhioto 
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Kansas,  inclusive,  &om  which  comes  the  com  of  commercial  distriba- 
tion,  the  difference  in  quantity  on  hand  is  not  very  heavy,  while  Ohio 
is  credited  with  little  more  than  half  as  much  a«  in  March,  1883,  and 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  as  well  as  Iowa,  haveredaced  stocks;  the  increase 
in  Kansas  is  25,000,000  bushels.  As  most  of  the  commercial  com  in 
recent  years  has  come  from  beyond  the  Mississippi,  the  effect  of  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  surplus  is  to  cheapen  the  price.  So  we  see  that 
Ko.  2  mixed  was  quoted  in  Chicago  on  the  1st  of  March  at  53  cents,  and 
in  March  of  1883  at  56  cents ;  in  Oincinnati,  62  and  56,  respectively. 
In  Saint  Louis  the  prices  were  lower,  4^  to  53.  In  Kansas  City,  near 
the  heart  of  the  supply,  the  price  is  5  cents  lower  than  in  March,  1883 — 
40  cents  instead  of  45. 

In  studying  crop  returns  the  ever-recurring  error  of  statisticians,  for 
every  man  is  his  own  statistician  nowadays,  is  the  assumption  that  the 
crop  of  the  country  is  controlled  by  what  appears  under  his  own  locaL 
horizon.  The  Michigan  man  therefore  thinks  there  is  no  sound  com  in 
the  country ;  the  Kansas  man  may  naturally  assume  that  the  last  was 
one  of  the  greatest  crox>8  of  record.  The  following  statement  shows 
what  the  estimates  of  the  two  years  make  the  stock  of  March  in  the 
corn-surplus  States: 


StatM. 


Otiio 

IndiAna wi 

Illinol« 

Iowa .^ 

Missoari 

Kansas 

Nebraska ••...•• 

Total 


stock  on  hand  March  1— 


1883. 


BoaheU. 


27,062,668 
38,694,848 
67,464.653 
52,046,280 
51,011,100 
47,669,358 
35,465,626 


820,013,833 


Percent 


20 
36 
87 

30 
30 
33 
43 


83 


1884. 


Bnshels. 


15,447.600 
28,686.000 
61, 113, 505 
40,710,060 
48.496,500 
72,576,378 
41,524,340 


308,555.882 


Per  cent. 


21 
30 
30 
24 
30 
42 
41 


8Lfi 


Prices  of  com  tell  the  trae  story  of  supply.  In  March,  1881,  the 
price  in  Chicago  was  37  cents  when  these  seven  States  had  a  stock  of 
413,000,000  bushels  remaining.  But  in  March,  1882,  after  the  disas- 
trous failure  of  1881,  the  price  was  60  cents,  with  a  stock  of  200,000,000 
bushels.  In  March,  1884,  the  price  was  53  cents,  showing  that  the 
quantity,  in  view  of  the  poor  quality  of  a  large  proportion  of  unmer- 
chantable grain,  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  stocks  of  March,  1882, 
after  the  crop  failure  of  1881. 


PROPORTION  MERCHANTABLE. 

It  is  proper  to  place  on  record  the  fiact  that  the  proportion  of  imma- 
ture corn  was  twice  as  large  as  usual.  The  frosts  of  September,  188.3, 
l)layed  havoc  with  the  com  of  the  northern  belt,  a  condensed  statement 
of  the  results  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  following  table  of  quantities 
of  merchantable  and  unmerchantable  corn.  In  no  State  is  the  crop  of 
any  year  perfect.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  immature  growth, 
the  result  of  drought,  floods,  impoverished  soil,  bad  cultivation  or  no 
cultivation.  In  northern  regions  there  is  always  some  loss  of  late- 
planted  com  from  frosts.    The  proportion  of  the  crop  of  1883  reported 
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meicUantable  waB  three-fiftlis  of  tbo  wliole;  tbe  proportion  in  an  arer 
age  yoai'  ia  four-tiftLs.     lu  tlio  j^Iarcli  report  it  was  said : 

Tbe  extciit  of  th[B  ilmuHtar  by  frost  is  en  sweeping  that  tLe  ssgi«gate  of  wnnd 
coiD  would  not  Iio  mat^rlaUf  lewoaeit  if  all  in  tbe  nortbem  Iralt  of  States  shDnld  bt 
connted  uaraerchantablH.  In  Maiuo,  New  Ilanipshire,  Venaout,  New  York,  Hkti- 
XBD,  WiscoDBiQ,  anilDakotat!iemerchBiiTn1i1aamoQDtB  to  only  21,000,000  bii»liBl&  If 
alt  Bbould  be  called  nnsound  it  would  still  leave  Ibe  acgref^ate  915,000,000.  Soic- 
vere  is  tbe  damsf^c  thnt  the  great  com  States,  Illinoni,  Iowa,  ladisas,  and  Olu(^ 
wbicb  prodnee  more  thau  a  tbird  of  tbe  oatioiial  crop,  ool;  report  35  per  cent,  of  tooml 
corn.  If  we  Hlioiild  Hay  tbat  not  a  busbel  of  sound  com  woe  ffrowu  north  of  Ohio 
River,  from  tbe  AlleL'benics  to  tbe  Misaouri,  the  aggregate  would  still  be  723,000,0(10 
busbela  mercbantable. 

Tlie  extent  of  the  injury  is  shown  by  the  price,  the  nnmerchantable 
uveratting  27.2,  the  merchantable  51.4,  cents  per  bushel.  It  will  be  seen 
from  Uie  statement  that  five-sizths  of  all  the  damaged  com  ia  fanod 
north  of  the  Ohio  Biver,  and  west  of  PennaylTauia, 


WSBAT  on  HIITD. 

Thecropof  18S3  was  so  small  that  especial  interest  was  maniftetod in 

the  retOTDS  of  stock  od  band  in  March,  in  comparison  with  similar  invefr 

tigations  in  former  years.    The  returns  estimate  wheat  in  the  luids 
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of  faroiers,  niid  not  in  graiiielevators.  Tliey  showed  a  redaction  of 
24,000,000  bnsheU  in  qnantity,  though  the  percentage  of  tiie  crop  was 
nearly  the  same  as  the  previous  year's  remainder  of  the  largest  crop 
of  1882. 

The  statement  by  groups  of  States  is  as  follows: 


Stctian*. 

Crop  of  1863, 

KVilK 

Conramedinooontsr 
when  Brawn. 

Shipped  odt  of  tbo 

Str.Sflf.''.;;::::::: 

"«!  444[  400 
26,303.300 

Btuhtlt. 
SOtMl 

!i!seo.;;§o 

10,»t&088 
1,908.340 

Hi 

iil 
23.4 

1.1M,020 

in:  007:314 

13,380.440 
».932,«!>4 

Per  el. 

eo'.s 
as.  3 

BvOUU. 
1S.4ST.22« 

se.oe3.MO 

1M70,S06 

PtrtL 

Nortlnreufcenj. 

»■" 

ColoniU,  Dakota,  and 

420, 154.500 

no,  273, 012 

=.. 

!H  503, 715 

The  irheat  on  hand  in  March  and  the  previous  years'  crops  are  tfans 
reported : 


Date. 

Crop. 

stock  on  hand. 

M.rch  1  19S4 

421,000.000 
1W4.000;000 
363.000,000 

140,00(^000 

The  statement  of  stock  on  hand,  and  also  the  proportion  usually  con- 
sumed or  manafactnred  in  the  county,  and  that  shipped  oat  of  tiie 
county  is  given  as  follows : 
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States  and  Territories. 


Kansan — 
Nebranka . 
(California 
Oregon — 
Nevada  ... 
Colorado .. 
i\rizona.., 
Dakota..., 
Idaho  


Consiimed  in  f  Shipped  bm 
ooimty  whew| coaiitywhw 
^ruwiLt       I      gXOWIL 


Montana . . . . 
New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington. 
Wyomin 


BiitheU. 
26,  a*)!,  100 
27,481,300 
36,  322,  0«M) 
13, 122. 400  ' 

99,200 
2, 394, 000 


16, 128, 000 


942,  000 

977,900 

1,579.400 

3,182,700 


ButheU. 
8, 323, 841 
7. 694, 764 
«,  717. 280 
2,  220, 808 
26,784 
790,020 


Per.eL 
81 
'J8 
24 
17 
27 
33 


3,386,880 


254,340 
244,475 
473,820 
732,021 


21 


yoming 
dian  Tei 


Indian  Territory 
Total 


420,154,500 


119,273,012 


27 
25 
30 
23 


9.387,88S 

10,002,520 

9.443,720 

3,930,720 

77.376 

909,720 


8,709,440 


423,900 

811.  «57 

931.846 

2,088»756 


BuOdt. 

17,453, 35 
l();488ini 

21,l»( 
].48i» 


1^       Stt 


61i 


28.4       175^650,785 


244. 503;  715 


^^ Consumed  in  the  county"  includes  all  flour  made  in  the  coonl? 
where  the  ^heat  is  grown,  whether  for  home  use  or  shipment  else- 
where. 

PROPORTION   OF  GRADES. 

An  examination  of  the  inspection  records  of  wheat  in  the  principal 
cities  shows  that  very  little  grades  as  Ko.  1,  so  that  practically  No.  2  is 
the  highest  grade.  As  is  well  known,  No.  2  is  the  standard  grade  for 
quotations  of  prices  of  wheat. 

A  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  the  Chicago  inspection,  as  girea 
below,  shows  that  in  Ave  years  but  3.9  per  cent,  of  the  winter  and  3i 
of  spring  was  classed  as  No.  1,  while  64  per  cent,  of  winter  and  62.6  of 
spring  was  graded  No.  2.  There  was  8.4  per  cent,  of  winter  below  Na 
3  and  12.6  per  cent,  of  spring. 

The  record  shows  also  that  three-fouii;hs  of  the  receipts  at  Chicago 
are  of  spring  wheat.  The  proportion  of  all  the  lower  grades  is  mncb 
greater  in  spring  than  in  winter  wheat,  a  result  of  the  primitive  and 
negligent  style  of  cultivation  in  vogue  in  the  districts  where  all-wheat 
farming  is  practiced. 

Only  55.7  per  cent,  of  the  spring  wheat  of  Chicago,  between  1878  and 
1882,  passed  as  No.  1  and  No.  2,  while  67.9  per  cent,  of  the  winter  wheat 
was  classed  in  those  grades,  a  difference  of  more  than  one-fifth  in  &vor 
of  winter  wheat 

The  following  is  a  record  of  receipts,  by  car  loads,  for  five  years: 


Grades. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Cars. 

Per 

cent. 

Cars    '  ^®^ 
^*^*   icent. 

^*"-     cent 

Cars. 

Per 

cent 

Can. 

Per 

cent 

Can. 

Per 

cent 

Winter: 
No.l 

"Vn  *» 

Xo.3 

UvlowS.... 
Spring : 

No.l 

No.2 

No.  3 

Below  3 

888 

10. 342 

1,  .'>94 

432 

6,347 
24,648 
15, 155 

7.187 

67               ry97       4.8 

78      ;    7,703  :  01.9 

12      i     3,  .{02  ,  26.6 

3.3          830  ,    6.7 

11.9            62       0.1 
46. 2  ■  34,  073  i  4S.  9 
2H.4  ,  20,945  :  38.7 
13.5       S,(;u4  i  12.3 

1 

198 
8,567 
4,297 
1,181 

82 

26,  GOO 

9,  432 

3,920 

1.4 
60.1 
30. 2 

8.3 

0.2 
66.  5 
23.  5 

9.8 

4 
651 
874 
570 

25 

17, 802 

8,802 

4,503 

0.2 
31.0 
4L« 
27.2 

0.1 
57.3 
28.2 
14.4 

991 

17,031 

6^337 

2,855 

264 

10, 319 

7,950 

2,886 

8.6 
63.6 
23.8 
10.5 

1.2 
48.2 
37.1 
13.5 

536 
8^859 
3^281 
1,173 

1,856 
^718 

0^420 

19 

U.9 

2S.7 

&4 

8.1 
516 
81.7 
12.6 

Total  cars. 

Winter 

Spring -... 

66,593  1 1  b2,116  i 

54,337 

33,321 

48,633 

or,  000 

13, 250 
53, 337 

19.9  1  12,432  i  Ic'.l 
80. 1      CO,  684     84.  9 

14,243 
40,094 

26.2 
73.8 

2,099 
31,222 

6.3 
93.7 

27,214 
21,419 

66.0 
440 

18,840 
48^151 

9L9 

mr 
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The  Saint  Louis  inspection,  for  four  years,  make^  the  quality  of  the 
last  year's  receipts  about  the  same  as  in  1880  and  1881,  but  much  lower 
than  in  1882.    The  following  table  gives  the  record : 

Inspcolian  by  gradeB  of  wheat  in  Saint  Louis, 


GndM. 


Bed  winter: 

Na2 

No.3 

No.  4  winter 
Below  4 

Totid... 

Red  winter . . . 
Winter 


1880. 

Cars. 

Per 
oent 

16.068 
9,484 
3,640 
1,370 

52.6 

31.0 

11.9 

4.5 

30,562 

25,552 
5,010 

83.4 
16.6 

1881. 


Cars. 


Per 
cent. 


10,820 


59.3 


4, 276  23.  5 
2, 100  11. 5 
1.043  I    5.7 


18.239 


15,000  I  82.8 
3, 143  I  17. 2 


1882. 


Cars. 


20.440 
4.533 
1,423 
1,401 


27,797 


24,973 
2,824 


Per 
oent 


73.5 

1&3 

5.1 

5.1 


89.8 
10.2 


Ten  months 
of  1883. 


Cars. 


8,904 
4,364 
1.534 
1.867 


Per 
oent. 


53.6 

26.1 

9.2 

11.1 


16,729 


13,328 
3,401 


79.7 
20.3 


The  Detroit  inspections  are  thus  reported,  for  the  receipts,  between 
July  X  and  November  1, 1883 : 


Grades. 


No.1 

Na2 

Na3 

Injected. 
Damaged 
Mixed  — 


Total 


Cars. 

1,178 

2,387 

438 

159 

80 

4 

4.246 

Per 
cent 


27.7 

56.3 

10.3 

3.7 

1.9 

.1 

100.00 


This  gives  84  per  cent.  Nos.  1  and  2,  a  better  showing  than  the  Chi- 
cago average  of  four  years.  Mr.  L.  M.  Miller  sends  the  estimates  of  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Trade  as  to  average  weight  of  wheat,  as  follows :  From 
1874  to  1876,  59  to  59J  pounds ;  1877  to  1880,  full  60  pounds ;  1881,  59^ 
to  595 ;  1882,  67 J  to  58  pounds :  1883,  58^  i>ouuds. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Hayes  contributes  the  following  relative  to  Michigan  wheat : 

In  reply  to  yoar  favor,  I  would  say  the  average  ran  of  white  wheat,  when  sound,  is 
60  ponnds  per  bushel.  For  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a  very  wide  difference 
in  weieht  as  well  as  quality  of  wheat,  owing  to  its  being  out  of  condition ;  1882  crop 
in  Micnigan  was  very  large  and  in  good  condition  up  to  harvesting,  when  the  con- 
tinuous rains  ruined  about  11,000,000  bushels  in  this  8tate,  and  a  very  large  amount 
of  what  was  marketed  was  unsound,  grown,  and  light  weight.  The  same  thiug  oc- 
curred again  this  year  on  white  wheat,  while  the  small,  very  red  wheat,  ungrowu 
when  harvested,  will  weigh  from  60  to  ^  pounds  per  standard  measnre<l  bushel. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Sterling,  inspector  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange, 
sends  the  following  statement  of  inspections  up  to  March,  which  shows 
but  35  per  cent,  of  No.  2  wheat 


Grade*. 


State  wbite  wheat • 

Na  1  white  wheat 

No.  2  white  wheat 

Ko.  3  white  wheat 

Nal  red  wheat 

No.  2  red  wheat 

No.  3  red  wheat 

Ka4red  wheat 

Mixed  wheat 

Unmerchantable  wheat 

Nal  N.W.  spring 

Now  2  XI.  ^f.  spring  >>.•■*.>•••«••••>•■••>■>. 


Cars. 


8 

48 

84 

5 

264 

8,204 

8,«38 

GOl 

13 

10 

1 

238 


Grades. 


Na  3  N.  W.  spring 

No.  2  spring 

No.3  spring 

Rejected 

Na  estb.  grade — 
Str.  2  white  wheat 
Str.2red  wheat .. 
Str.  3  red  wheat... 
Str.  mixed 

Total 


Cars. 


2 

8 

17 

58 

1,333 

3 

184 

151 

1 


9^816 
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Mr.  William  Wheatley,  secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Com  and  Floor  Ex- 
change, reports  that  choice  Fultz  and  long  berry  of  Westezn  Mai; 
will  weigh  62  pounds  for  the  former  and  61  pounds  for  the  latter; 
the  Southern  Maryland  wheat  will  weigh  59  pounds. 

The  Maryland  Grange  Agency  reports  the  weight  of  wheat  of  the 
northern  and  western  counties  :  !N^o.  1,  62  to  64x>oundS5  No.  2  red  \ 
ter,  60  pounds ;  steamer  red  winter,  59  pounds.    Between  the  Potoi 
and  Ghesapeake ;  Ko.  1,  60:  No.  2  red  winter,  58 ;  steamer  red  winter, 

56  to  57.    For  the  Eastern  Shore :  No.  1,  60  to  62 ;  No.  2  red  wintv, 
69  to  60 ;  steamer  red  winter,  58  to  59  pounds.    This  would  make 
average  about  60  pounds  for  the  State  crop. 

A  Maryland  miller,  J.  Olney  Norris,  makes  the  average  weight  of 
Maryland  wheat  about  58  pounds  for  a  series  of  years.  The  western 
counties'  wheat  is  heavier  than  that  of  other  districts. 

WEIGHT    OF  WHEAT. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  the  wheat  harvested  in 
1883,  as  compared  with  the  average  for  a  series  of  years,  the  Depait- 
ment  sent  inquiries  to  the  leading  millers,  grain  dealers  and  boardsof 
trade  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  its  State  agents,  asking 
the  average  weight  per  measured  bushel  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  average  weight  of  the  crop  of  1883.  The  correspondents  were  in- 
structed, in  making  their  estimates,  to  take  into  consideration  tike  pool 
grades,  as  well  as  the  more  marketable  ones,  and  give  an  average  ftr 
all. 

Keturns  were  made,  not  only  from  the  great  wheat-growing  distriotB, 
but  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  were  carefully  compiled^  bnt 
there  is  room  only  for  a  few  points  in  the  investigation. 

The  State  agent  of  Connecticut,  T.  S.  Gold,  estimates  the  weight  of 
No.  1  at  60  pounds  and  No.  2  at  59,  and  claims  that  nearly  half  is  of  the 
first  grade.  The  New  York  agent,  F.  D.  Curtis,  admits  light  averafte 
weight,  placing  the  average  at  57  pounds.  The  Millers'  Associatioii  d 
Pennsylvania,  by  its  secretary,  Landis  Levan,  makes  the  average  60 
pounds. 

In  Virginia,  the  State  agent,  Mr.  Blanton,  thinks  the  average  weight 
of  the  crop  of  1883  was  60  pounds,  and  that  the  average  for  a  series  of 
years  would  be  less.  A.  M.  Call,  a  miller  of  Henrico  Ck>nnty,  estimates 
the  wheat  of  that  region  at  58  pounds,  or  59  when  well  cleaned,  bnt  that 
wheat  of  well-cultivated  fields  usually  makes  a  weight  of  62  to  63 
pounds  per  bushel,  with  yields  of  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre. 

W.  B.  Baker  &  Co.,  of  Winchester,  estimate  for  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley 62  pounds  for  1883,  60  for  1882,  and  61  as  a  general  average. 

Andrew  Bowling,  a  miller  of  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  says  the 
crop  of  1883,  in  his  viciui  ty,  is  exceptionally  good,  and  thinks  it  will 
weigh  63  pounds. 

A.  A.  McAllister,  a  miller  of  Covington,  estimates  the  crop  of  1883 
at  62^  poiHids,  and  for  five  years  past  61  pounds. 

The  State  agent  of  Georgia,  K.  J.  Redding,  makes  the  State  average 
for  ten  years  between  51  and  oo  pounds,  and  for  1883  between  66  and 

57  pouuds. 

The  president  of  a  Houston  (Texas)  milling  company,  D.  P.  Shephard| 
estimates  the  average  weight  of  the  crop  of  that  State  at  59  pounds  for 
each  of  five  years,  including  1883;  58  for  four  years,  and  66  for  1874i 
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The  average  would  be  a  little  lower  than  that  for  1883.    He  reports  as 
follows : 

Texas  wheat  is,  as  a  rcle,  quite  beavv.  The  grain  is  small,  plump,  and  firm,  and 
frequently  weiehs  63  pounds— the  highest  in  my  ezperienee  as  a  miller,  nine  years, 
being  64  ponnds.  Much  i^lowance  should  be  made  for  loose  and  careless  cultivation 
and  lack  of  proper  care  after  cutting;  also  for  want  of  proper  cleaning  when  it  comes 
to  the  market,  which  reduces  the  weight.  Wheat-growing  in  our  State  is  in  its 
infancy,  and  its  development  will  be  slow,  owing  to  native  predilections  in  favor  of 
cotton,  which  can  be  grown  profitably  over  the  entire  area  of  the  State.  Yet  the 
capabilities  of  Texas,  especially  the  northern  half  of  her  territory,  are  vast,  and  the 
quality  of  the  grain  superb.  The  Mediterranean  variety  seems  to  be  developin|^  into 
a  variety  peculiarly  suited  to  this  soil  and  climate,  and  quite  superior  to  the  original 
type. 

State  Agent  G.  E.  Bowman,  of  Eentacky,  estimates  the  crop  of  1883 
at  58  pounds ;  that  of  1881  at  60,  those  of  1880  and  .1882  at  64  to  65 
ponnds — the  best  on  record. 

W.  O.  Smith,  of  Louisville,  makes  the  weight  of  the  last  crop  67 
pounds ;  George  Denny  &  Go.,  of  Lancaster,  report  for  that  section  59 
to  60  pounds  in  1883. 

Secretary  W.  J.  Ghamberlain,  of  Ohio,  places  the  average  for  a  series 
of  years  at  60  to  61  pounds,  and  that  of  the  last  crop  at  55. 

The  Akron  miller,  Ferdinand  Shoemaker,  makes  slightly  lower  esti- 
mates— 59  pounds  as  the  usual  average  and  56  for  the  last  crop. 

The  Toledo  inspections,  from  July  10  to  November  1,  amounted  to 
12,903  car  loads,  of  which  50  per  cent,  or  6,540  early  No.  2,  3,617  No.  3, 
with  three  times  as  much  of  No.  4  aa  of  No.  1. 

The  Michigan  department  of  agriculture,  as  the  result  of  an  investi* 
gatiou,  fix  the  average  at  56.4  pounds  per  bushel. 

Our  State  agent  of  Minnesota  makes  the  following  statement  in  his 
report: 

Since  my  letter  of  November  20  was  written  I  have  succeeded,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  intelligent  wheat  dealers,  in  finding  data  for  the  infor- 
mation you  requested  about  the  averag[e  weights  of  Minnesota  wheat  crops.  First,  he 
informed  me  that  my  method  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  crop  of  1882  was  wrong, 
because  I  made  up  my  average  from  the  minimum  weight  of  each  grade,  whereas  the 
average  for  each  grade  approaches  much  more  nearly  the  maximum  weight.  He 
claims  that  the  average  for  the  crop  of  1882  was  58.52  ponnds  per  bushel,  instead  of 
57.32,  as  I  made  it.  This  year's  crop,  according  to  his  estimate,  will  average  foUy 
59.21  pounds  per  busheL    His  estimates  of  former  crops  are  aa  follows: 

Ponnds  per 
bushel. 

Crop  of  1872,  average • • ^ 57.94 

1873,  average 58.78 

let74,  average ••••  .•••••  ...•••  .••• ••• 57. 89 

1875,  average 58. 64 

1S76,  average • 54.27 

1877,  average 59.62 

1878,  average 56. 81 

1879,  average • • 55.72 

1880,  average 58. 14 

1^81,  average 57. 76 

1-8:^,  average 68. 52 

ie83,  average 59.21 

I  am  satiHtied  that  these  estimates  approximate  the  truth  very  closely,  as  they  are 
made  up  from  records  of  transactions  in  wheat  in  aU  parts  of  the  State. 

Charles  A.  Pillsbury,  of  Pillsbury  Mills,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  thinks 
66  pounds  per  bushel  would  be  an  average  weight.  He  says,  **  A.  cer- 
tain per  cent,  of  it  is  frost-bitten  and  somewhat  pinched,  and  the  wheat 
in  such  localties  is  lighter  on  this  account," 
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J.  A.  Christiau  &  Co.,  millers,  of  Miiiitea]>oli8,  eutimiite  tbe  Hvera^ 
of  1883  at  57^  to  58  poonds. 

W.  P.  Brown,  of  the  Mazeppa  Mill  Comptuiy,  at  Bed  Wing,  HiuiL, 
says  tbe  wheat  of  that  vicioity  averages  58^  poouds,  aod  tbat  in  18T9it 
was  bat  61,  while  in  1S7S  it  was  59  poonds.  Tbe  crop  of  1883  is  die  best 
in  that  region. 

The  secretary-  of  tbe  Millers'  National  AsBOciatiou,  8.  H.  Sean]aii8,ot 
Milwaukee,  says  the  Wisconsin  crop  Is  better  than  for  six  years  put, 
and  be  averages  the  last  crop  at  57  to  57:^  pounds. 

Mr,  J.  J.  SnouU'er,  of  the  Millers' Association,  at  Cedar  Bapids,  Ion, 
reports  a  redaction  of  weight  as  compared  with  an  earlier  period.  He 
makes  the  average  59  pounds  fh)in  1863  to  1S73,  and  C6  trma  1873  to 
1883,  but  places  the  crop  of  1883  at  58  pounds. 

Tbe  KanHas  State  agent,  J.  M.  McFarland,  reports  the  following: 

My  sources  of  tDformation  ore  donrias  mills  anil  elevators  in  Tarioasaectioiuoftta 


City  from  July  I  to  November  10. 


e  based  priDoipoll?  npon  receipts  at  K 


T«n>. 

Weleht 

Twia. 

WrilU 

scoa 

tt4i 

The  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Mill  Owners  and  Manufisetarers*  Km 
Insarance  Company,  Bobert  Atkinson,  makes  an  estimate  of  57  poondB 
per  bushel. 

Tbe  returns  of  correspondents  have  beeu  fullj  corresxmoding  w^l  with 
returns  of  commercial  and  milling  organizations  generally.  In  some 
Stotes  Ihcre  is  a  little  discrepancy,  which  has  been  harmouizetl  in  the 
interest  of  accuraey,  and  with  a  desire  to  get  as  near  to  the  actual  trath 
as  possible.  The  following  result  is  obtained  from  the  upplicatioD  of 
these  average  weights  to  the  number  of  measured  bushels,  ae  reported: 


«....„  x.^»„ 

■Weleht 

j 

Buahda  ot 

crop. 

Wdjbt. 

BasheUof 
BOpotrndk 

814.300 

333|TU0 
10,700 

W,  043.  wo 

,.!S:S 

it,a.-«.Ma 

4,  230.  WW 
1.136.30(1 

iS:S 

4,3(ij|Daa 

Aimdf. 

sass 

2a.10a.suo 

1.143.«D0 

isi.Wi^iio 

l.lfa.5M,»>0 
07,^300 
447,043.000 
403.81.1.300 

1 

'sa 

573.3*7 

tT3,ea 

3301013 
u!lS7 

Ss?'-;;;;;;;:;;;;;;;;;;: 

:::::;:::::::::;'  « 

SKSSSi:::;:;:::::::::::::;:;:::: 

1  57 

1 

$^"^":::::::::;::;:i::::::: :;::::::::::::::[  07 
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This  makes  a  loss  in  weight  of  about  tweuty  mitliou  bushels,  upoo 
tb(!  basis  of  00  ]>oauds  per  busbel;  but  it  is  evident,  fl?om  the  whole 
teuor  of  these  returns  and  cnrreut  records  of  wheat  inspection,  that  the 
a^-enl{:e  rate  of  our  wheat  for  a  series  of  years  is  uot  60  pounds,  and  is 
probably  not  more  than  59  pounds.  Nor  does  this  average  fall  below 
Mint  of  most  other  countries.  There  is  always  a  considerable  proper- 
liou  of  low-grade  wboat,  and  a  wide  range  is  observed  in  the  weight  of 
<liHorent  varieties  ami  local  growths,  from  54  to  64  pounds,  and  in  ex- 
Ircinu  cases  still  greater  differences. 


AGRICULTURAL  GRAPHICS. 

A  REPORT*  Uroy  EXHIBITS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  OF  TEE 
DEPARTMEyT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  BEING  DIAGRAMS  ILLUSTRATING 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  PHBP4RBD 
UNDER  DIRECTION  OF  THE  STATISTICIAN  OF  THH  DEPARTMENT 

Sm:  The  developmeDt  of  statistical  organization  in  this  conntiydar 
ing  the  past  geueratioD  has  been  one  of  the  marked  features  of  edaea- 
tioual  progress.  Every  department  of  the  National  Government  lias 
its  machinery  for  statistical  investigation.  The  States  have  their  or- 
ganization for  collating  or  collecting  fiscal  or  agrioaltnral  statistics. 
Commercial  boards  and  agricultural  societies  participate  in  the  work 
of  co-ordination  of  important  data.  A  spirit  of  statistiool  inqoiiy  18 
abroad,  accompanying  the  schoolmaster,  invading  the  press,  and  some- 
times tne  pulpit. 

What  is  better,  and  manifestly  the  explanation  of  the  increased  pop- 
ular appreciation  of  the  uses  of  statistics,  the  multitude  no  longer  lode 
with  suspicion  and  distrust  upon  the  collection  of  statistics,  rendering 
more  elUcient  eifort  possible,  and  paving  the  way  for  better  co-operation 
in  the  work.  Fifty  years  ago  the  ignorance  and  suspicion  of  the  i)eople 
made  impossible  what  is  now  esisy  of  acquisition.  It  is  not  long  since 
I  had  occasion  thus  to  note  the  lingering  of  such  pr^udices  in  these 
words: 

It  is  weU  known  to  statistician b  that  in  the  past  the  greatest  bar  to  effioienoy  in 
censns  work  was  found  in  tho  ignorance,  the  indiiference,  or  the  actual  oppoaitioD  of 
individuals  from  whom  primary  data  must  be  obtained.  Man,  in  the  inoividnality 
and  selfishness  of  his  wild  or  savage  state,  has  not  learned  to  yield  graoeihlly  some- 
thing of  his  natural  rights  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  and  his  partly- 
civilized  brother  is  much  inclined  to  resent  as  an  impertinence  the  well-meaning  and 
even  beneficent  attempts  of  the  statistical  inquirer.  He  is  suspicious,  and  fears  a  lis 
levy  if  the  inquirer  is  a  Government  official,  and  some  economic  disadvantage  if  he 
is  a  fellow-craftsman.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  lingering  of  some  saon  prqjii- 
dice  in  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  no  little  intelligence  and  a  degree  of  onltnre.  It 
is  Ratifying  to  see  these  mists  of  ignorance  and  preindice  disappearing  in  the  bright- 
ening light  of  the  practical  culture  of  the  present  day. 

The  necessity  of  impartial  crop  statistics,  for  tho  protection  of  fiEumerB 
against  attempts  of  speculators  to  depress  prices  temporarily  for  p^- 
sonal  gain,  is  more  and  more  apparent.  With  increase  of  interest  in 
statistics  tliere  arises  a  persistent  disposition  in  adventurers  and  sharp- 
ers to  utilize  it  for  their  selfish  and  fraudulent  purposes.  '^  Statisticians 
spring  up  like  mushrooms  in  every  avenue  of  publicity,  and  by  appro- 
priation of  results  of  organized  work  and  the  unfoundea  assumption  of 
original  effort  make  an  exhibit  that  is  fraudulent  in  its  method  rather 
than  inaccurate  in  its  estimates.  Others,  equally  unscrupnlooSi  with  an 
eye  to  gain,  distort  facts  to  affect  the  markets,  to  elevate  and  depress 
prices,  from  gambling  considerations.  This  cannot  be  prevented;  the 
gambling  spirit  pervades  the  trading  marts  of  the  country ;  but  the 
great  body  of  consumers  and  honest  middlemen  should  question  sharply 
the  efforts  of  all  interested  parties  who  aim  to  mold  public  opinion 
through  printed  circulars  and  the  public  press.    They  should  learn  to 

'*  Made  to  Mr.  William  Saunders,  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agrioaltnxa 
at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
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lUsci^imiDate  betweeu  tbe  true  and  the  false,  and  to  discount  the  state- 

tnepts  that  are  manufactared  to  affect  the  market.    These  remarks 

apply  only  .to  statistics  deliberately  made  for  the  purposes  of  dishonest 

i  in.  To  assume  that  such  practices  are  unknown  would  be  the  height 
confiding  simplicity.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  in  the  eager  hunt  for 
WB  reputable  public  news-gatherers  should  inadvertently  accept  the 

siatements  of  int^erested  persons  concerning  crop  production. 
^^  It  is  the  province  of  official  statistics  to  protect  the  producer  and 

consumer,  by  an  accurate  forecast  of  crop  production,  against  the  specu- 
or,  who  would  confiscate  the  profits  of  the  farmer  and  reduce  the 

oread  supply  of  the  poor  without  giving  the  pretense  of  an  equivalent. 
y  millions  of  dollars  have  been  already  saved  from  this  piracy  by 

n     ial  crop  reports.'^ 
xhe  best  interpreter  of  statistics,  to  the  popular  mind,  is  the  graphic 
thod  of  illustration.    It  has  been  said  to  be  impossible  for  the  human 
ind  to  measure  accurately  and  instantly  the  purport  and  true  extent 

n  a  billion.  To  the  ordinary  mind  the  real  meaning  of  figures  is  dimly 
•ceived.    Their  examination,  therefore,  becomes  intolerably  "  dry.'' 

Ill  requires  a  statistical  education  to  prepare  one  for  utilizing  fully 

ioal  statements.    If  the  eye,  and  through  it  all  the  perceptive 

lues,  can  aid  in  measurements  and  comparisons  the  thorough  un- 

i      mding  of  the  occult  and  mysterious  figures  arrayed  in  solid  and 

jj     netrable  phalanx,  the  help  to  the  novice  is  invaluable.    To  make 

meaning  of  important  facts  in  American  agriculture  so  plain  that 

who  runs  through  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  can  read  intelligently 

he  runs,  has  been  the  object  in  the  preparation  of  the  diagrams  pre- 

ited  for  exhibition  by  the  Bui-eau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 

piculture. 

PKOPORTION  OF  LAND  IN  FAEMS. 

Diagram  I  has  no  reference  to  relative  areas  in  farms  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  but  simply  to  the  proportion  of  the  superficial 
urea  of  each  which  is  occupied  by  farms.  The  horizontal  lines  repre- 
lent  percentage  of  the  entire  area,  which  the  perpendicular  lines  mark, 
rom  left  to  right,  by  numbers,  one,  two,  three,  to  twenty-nine. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  State  most  fully  occupied  is  Ohio,  which  has 
»n]y  six  per  cent  of  its  land  surface  in  town  area,  roads,  or  waste  lands. 
I?he  Ohio  Valley  stands  above  the  older  settlements,  Pennsylvania, 
^ew  York,  or  Massachusetts,  in  the  proportion  of  surface  in  farms,  In- 
liana  having  88.9  per  cent.^  Illinois,  88.4.  Kentucky,  with  84  per  cent, 
ails  of  the  next  place,  which  is  taken  by  the  little,  but  well  occupied, 
Jtate  of  Delaware,  with  86.9  per  cent  The  next  in  order  are  Vermont, 
^.5;  Maryland,  81.1;  Connecticut,  79.1;  New  York,  78. 

The  divisions  having  less  than  28.9  per  cent,  the  average  for  the 
Juited  States,  are  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Texas,  Nebraska,  California, 
"lorida,  Oregon,  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  all  the  Territories.  Iowa,  a 
ew  State,  had  already  (in  1880)  seven-tenths  of  her  superficial  area  oc- 
upied  as  farms. 

The  mountain  area  of  New  England  and  the  Alleghanian  system, 
iiuch  of  which  is  unsuitable  for  farming  operations,  depress  the  per- 
ientage  in  these  old  States.  The  average  in  the  six  Eastern  States  is 
>4.1  jyeT  cent;  in  four  Middle  States,  72 J;  in  the  Southern,  from  Mary- 
and  to  Kentucky,  43.3 ;  in  the  Western,  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  in- 
duding  Missouri  and  Kansas  on  the  aout]i^  54.4 ;  in  the  Pacific  and 
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Kocky  Mountaiu  States,  7.C;  iu  tlie  Territories,  1.4.  A.  larffe  ]>art«f 
tbe  elevated  weHt«rii  area«  iu  assumed  to  be  nuQt  for  ^neral  a^cnlt- 
lire,  thou^'b  special  cnlturc,  carefully  adapted  to  sitttation  and  bamiditr- 
with  ameliorations  of  irrigation  aud  cnltiration  and  judicious  select 
of  plants  in  crop  distribution,  will  prodace  resalts  iu  agriculture  whiia 
will  snrprisi!  tliv  fxrnieis  of  to-day  wlio  live  to  witness  tbe  dovelopmenti 
of  twenty  years. 
The  fioliowiii}!;  is  the  statement  on  which  the  diagram  is  based: 

I'rojiorlion  of  land  iufarmt  to  total  land  tvr/aee. 
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The  actual  land  area.s  i-eported,  by  tbe  census  of  1S80,  of  States  id 
farm  lauds  in'  each,  from  which  the  foi-cgoiuy  pioiwrtiouH  aitj  obtained, 
are  as  follows : 


The  land  snrfoce  of  the  United  States  makes  an  aggregate  of 
1,856,108.800  acres,  of  which  636,081,835  are  comprisijd  in  farms.  ThM 
'«  eiclosive  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska, 


DIAGRAM    It  I. 


Increase  of  Farm  Values  of  Agrricultural  Products  in  Twenty  Years* 


1859. 


1879. 
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INCREASE  OF  FAEM  ACREAGE  IS  THIRTY  TEARS. 

Tbe  farm  area  of  the  United  States  has  nearly  doubled  in  thirty 
:  years,  increasing  from  293,560,614  to  636,081,835  acres.  Dnring  the 
j  first  ten  years  the  taking  up  of  Government  lands  in  the  West  and 
!  South  and  the  State  lands  of  Texas  was  active.  The  most  fertile  areas, 
I  little  encroached  upon  in  the  newer  settlements,  were  taken  possession 

•  of  with  a  certainty  of  appreciation  in  value  that  added  intensity  to  the 
I  pursuit  of  homes  obtainable  at  insignificant  prices.  The  absolutely  free 
;  homestead  had  not  at  that  time  been  guaranteed  by  law.    In  the  next 

decade  the  disturbing  element  of  civil  war  prevented  aggregate  in- 
crease, the  States  within  the  theater  of  actual  warfare  declining  in  area, 
some  farms  being  abandoned  and  hence  not  counted  as  farms.  At  the 
same  time  many  of  the  Western  States  showed  a  considerable  increase. 

*  Kansas,  for  instance,  with  1,778,400  acres  in  1860,  had  5,656,879  in  1870. 

Between  1870  and  1880  the  new  lands  taken  into  the  farm  area  ex- 
ceeded 128,000,000  acres.  Of  this  no  less  than  49,000,000  were  in  six 
divisions  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  in- 
crease was  large  in  the  South,  especially  in  Texas,  where  it  was  nearly 
18,000,000. 

The  proportion  of  unimproved  land,  notwithstanding  the  new  land 
taken  up,  has  been  constantly  decreasing.  It  was  61.5  per  cent,  in 
1850;  59.9  in  1860;  53.7  in  1870;  and  46.2  in  1880.  The  aggregates 
are: 


Yean. 

Farm  land. 

Improred  land. 

1850 

293.560,614 
407, 212, 538 
407, 735, 041 
536,081,885 

113, 032, 614 

18G0 

163.110,720 

1870 

188. 921, 099 

1880 

284, 771, 042 

I 

Diagram  II  shows  these  areas  in  squares  drawn  to  a  scale  of  1,000,000 
acres  per  square  inch,  the  improved  and  unimproved  distinguished  by 
difterent  colors. 


FARM  YALUES  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  increase  of  twenty  years  in  the  values  of  products  of  American 
agriculture  has  been  far  greater  than  the  increase  in  population.  Quan- 
tities have  enormously  increased,  and  values  have  chnnged,  some  being 
lower  and  others  higher  than  in  1S60.  The  principal  products  are 
shoini  in  Diagram  III  in  the  order  of  their  prominence.  Meat,  which 
represents  ranch  grass  or  pasturage,  is  first,  followed  by  corn,  wheat, 
hay,  dairy  products,  cotton,  poultry  products,  &c.  Corn  stood  first  in 
1860,  because  the  grains  of  the  western  half  of  the  continent  were  un- 
utilized, and  meat  production  east  of  the  Mississippi  has  assumed 
greatly  enlarged  proportions.  A  part  of  the  com,  about  half,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  hay  are  duplicated  in  the  values  of  meats.  The  dairy 
products  are  principally  from  pasturage,  and  therefore  do  not  duplicate 
extensively  values  of  other  items.    The  products  represented  in  the 
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diiifiraiu,  uiid  tbe  [iroportiuii  i>l'  each  In  the  two  periods  are  gJT«i  ii 
millions  of  dollars,  as  follows : 


■». 

1       "* 

TdDeof 
prodmt. 

Pwouit. 

jai^i— 

Me>ta 

300 

Ml 
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1 
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w!      a., 

ml      S 

urn 

]«L0 

i,ns       «| 

The  productions  of  fu'ms  in  detail,  quantity,  and  value  of  tlie  tiro 
periods,  were  anbetantially  aa  in  the  followiiig  table,  not  iucladiug 
of  corn,  straw,  milk  cousnmed  in  farmers'  families,  field  crops  of  ro«>u, 
and  numerous  small  products,  which  may  be  held  to  ofiset  the  dapli 
tious  of  corn  in  meat-making  and  the  far  Bisaller  duplications  in  dain- 
inff,  for  a  vast  preponderance  in  values  of  meats,  batter,  and  du 
derived  from  grass  depastured. 
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OTHER  nroUSTRIES  INOREASB  FARM  VALUES. 

The  settler  in  new  coniiuunitiea,  the  pioneer  in  cultivation  of  wild 
areas,  who  avails  himself  of  his  opportunity  to  select  the  choicest  lands, 
naturally  and  rightfully  expects  to  be  benefited  in  the  future  by  in- 
crease of  values.  He  may  hope  that  his  children  will  derive  further  ad- 
vantage. His  reasonable  expectations  are  sometimes  fulfilled;  often 
they  are  disappointed.  If  the  soil  proves  to  be  less  fertile  than  more 
favored  regions,  or  railway  facilities  are  denied,  settlement  will  be  slow, 
roads  poor,  schools  half  supported ;  with  such  conditions  prices  of  lands 
will  advance  with  provoking  tardiness.  If  the  soil  is  rich  and  settle- 
ment rapid,  till  all  the  land  is  occupied,  while  there  are  no  industries 
beyond  the  line  of  agriculture,  no  families  dependent  on  their  neighbors 
for  food  supplies,  no  mines  or  mills,  a  certain  level  of  moderate  talues 
may  be  reached,  out  ho  high  prices  of  land  or  products  will  result.  This 
is  ])roved  by  the  census!  and  other  tellable  facts  on  which  the  flgtires  of 
Diagram  Iv  are  based,  and  by  similar  facts  in  the  history  of  etety 
country  in  which  varied  industries  flourish.  The  statement  that  ^^ other 
industries  increase  farm  values"  is,  therefore,  axiomatic  rather  than 
theoretical.  The  same  facts,  and  similar  data  in  all  industrial  history,  show 
that  mere  increase  of  population  does  not  produce  the  highest  values. 
Industry,  not  population,  creates  wealth.  Prices  are  not  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  paupers.  Increase  of  farmers  advances  prioes  in  new  set- 
tlements ;  beyond  a  certain  limit  numbers  may  diminish  prices,  as  in 
parts  of  India  and  other  countries.  Dense  population,  all  employed  in 
agriculture,  can  never  raise  prices  or  produce  prosperity  as  the  same 
population  judiciously  proportioned  among  productive  indtistties.,  l?he 
increment  will  ever  be  *'  proportionate,  not  to  numbers,  but  to  produc- 
tive forces  in  action,  degree  in  skill,  persistence  in  labor.'' 

The  diagram  establishes  this  hypothesis:  ^^  Values  in  agriculture  ate 
enhanced  by  increase  of  non-agricultural  population.^ 

It  includes  three  similar  figures,  each  outlining  a  pyramid,  the  base 
of  which  represents  the  sum  of  human  labor  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
aggregate  numbers  reported  by  the  census  as  employed  in  all  occupa- 
tions. Each  pyramid  in  its  structure  includes  four,  the  base  of  cacJh 
being  the  percentage  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  to  the 
aggregate  in  all  occupations. 

The  broadest  base  includes  all  the  farm  lands  in  those  States  in 
which  70  per  cent,  or  more  are  employed  in  agriculture ;  the  next,  all 
farm  lands  in  States  where  50  to  70  per  cent,  are  so  employed.  The 
other  two  refer  to  lands  of  States  where  less  than  half  of  the  labor  is 
agricultural,  30  per  cent,  being  the  dividing  line  between  them.  The 
elevation  represents  comparative  value  Of  farm  lands  from  one  dollar 
upwards.  All  the  farm  lands  in  each  of  these  fotir  classes  are  aggre- 
gated, and  an  exact  average  of  all  obtained.  The  apex  of  each  part  of 
this  composite  i>yramid  indicates  the  average  value  of  each  class  of 
lands.  The  result  is  striking — $5.18  per  acre  for  States  averaging  77 
])er  cent,  in  agriculture,  $13.53  where  58  per  cent,  are  in  agriculture, 
$30.55  for  42  per  cent.,  and  $38.05  for  18  per  cent,  employed  in  agri- 
culture. 
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Tbe  actaal  area  and  valae  are  tlias  showa  in  these  four  classes  of  \ 
States: 
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The  first  class  has  82  per  seot.  of  all  labor  in  industries  prodadng 
nothing  from  tbe  soil,  and  dependent  on  18  per  cent,  employed  in  food 
prodnction,  or  else  apoo  products  of  otber  States.  Tli^jie  are  the  more 
advanced  mannfacturing  States,  and  mining  States  and  Territories,  an 


Vahit*  in  clogs  firat, 


In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  farm  lands  are  so  near  to  a  city  <^ 
nearly  200,000  people  that  its  farm  lands  are  also  Buburbaii  property, 
with  prices  beyond  the  iiicro  agricultural  value.  The  lauds  next  in 
value  are  those  of  Sow  Jersey,  so  near  to  four  millions  of  urban  popu- 
lation just  across  its  borders  as  to  make  practically  a  lower  proportion 
in  agriculture  than  Massachusutts  or  Bhode  Island. 
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Class  four  coiuprines  the  part  of  the  Booth  most  absorbed  in  the  cot 
ton  industry,  least  interested  in  various  productions  in  agriculture,  am 
least  advanced  in  manufactures  or  mechanical  indnstries. 

These  figures  teach  that  mono-industrialism  is  stagnation  and  por 
erty,  and  variety  in  industr^^  the  life  of  business  and  assurance  a 
prosperity. 

THE  farmer's  income. 

In  this  statement  of  ^'income,''  net  income  or  profit  is  not  meant,  bnl 
the  reported  value  per  head  of  farm  production  as  given  in  the  censiu 
The  statement,  by  classes,  is  as  follows: 


Farms. 


CIamos. 


Werfcen 
coliuab 


Fir«trlas9 1  1,080,681 

Second  cIras 1,506.875 

Third  clajis I  3,017,971 

Fourth  cla«s 1  2,024.966 


♦484,770,797 
6l6,850,9ft9 
786,681,420 
324,287,751 


$457 
394 
261 
160 


PtfcnL 
11 
« 

SI 


For  further  details,  by  (States,  and  explanation  of  causes  of  local 
variation  and  modification,  reference  is  made  to  Beport  No.  3,  nei 
series,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

THE  FAEM  LABORER'S  WAGES. 

The  third  fiji^ure  in  the  diagram  shows  that  the  average  wages  of  tb 
farm  laborer  are  subject  to  similar  influences,  though  to  a  less  degree, a 
labor  is  mobile  and  land  stationary.  The  average  wages  per  month,  b; 
the  year,  were,  in  1882,  respectively,  $24.14,  $2;5.51,  $10.51,  ami  $13.61 

The  diagram  iUustrates  the  operation  of  a  law  in  industrial  econom; 
by  which  the  value  of  farm  lands  depends  more  upon  tlie  proper  dii 
tribntion  of  productive  labor  in  industries  than  upon  the  fertility  c 
the  soil,  and  that  the  "farmer's  income  is  highest  where  farms' at 
fewest." 

AVERA(}E  WAGES  PER  MONTH. 

Diagram  V  shows  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  farm  labor  by  group 
of  States,  at  four  ditreront  perioils,  viz,  in  1809,  1875, 1879,  and  1881 
This  exhibits  riMiiarkable  fluctuations,  from  the  highest  rates  after  th 
war  to  those  of  the  era  of  industrial  depression,  and  return  to  sped 
I)ayments,  followed  by  an  upward  swing  of  the  pendulum.  These  avei 
ages  were: 
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K:»HU*ru  StarcH 32  «8 

MiWdle  Stat«M 28  02 


WrsicrD  Sluli'ii. 
Southern  StutOH 


27  01 
17  21 


28  00 
20  02 
2H  60 
16  22 


$41  00 
20  21 
10  60 
20  38 
13  SI 


$38 


^Jm 


16 


DIAGRAM    VI. 


Value  of  Farm  Animals  in  1884. 


Horses. 
$835,?  34,400, 


Sheep. 
$119,902,706. 


Cat  Up, 
^1,100,715,703 
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VALUES  OF  FAEM  ANIMALS. 

Diagram  YI  illustrates  the  comparative  value  of  the  auimals  of  the 
farm,  in  1884,  by  a  circle  which  represents  the  aggregate  value,  while 
segments  of  the  same,  in  dilferent  colors,  show  the  relative  proportion 
of  each  kiod  of  animals.  The  prominence  of  the  cattle  interest  is 
strikingly '  manifest,  being  44.8  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate.  Horses 
come  next,  with  33.8  per  cent. ;  swine,  10;  mules,  6.5;  sheep,  4.9. 

The  values  are  as  follows : 

Howes »833,734.400 

Males ICI.214,976 

Cattle 1,106,715,703 

She«p 119,902,706 

Swine 246,301,139 

Total :  2,467,859,924 


ENCREASE  OF  FARM  ANIMALS  m  THIRTY  YEARS. 

Diagram  VII  shows  the  comparative  numbers  of  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine,  at  four  decennial  periods.  The  differences  are  shown 
by  horizontal  lines.    The  numbers  are  thus  presented: 


stock. 


HorsM 
HalM, 
Cattle . 
Sbeep  , 
Swine 


1850. 


4,338,710 

559, 831 

17, 778. 9U7 

21.723.220 

30, 354, 213 


1860. 


6,249,174 

1. 151, 148 

25.  G2ii,  019 

22. 471. 275 

33, 512, 867 


1870. 


7,146,870 

1. 12S,  416 

23.820,608 

28. 477. 951 

25.134.569 


1880. 


10.357,488 
1.812,808 
85.925.511 
33. 192, 074 
47, 681, 700 


This  table  includes  only  the  stock  of  farms,  exclusive  of  ranches. 
Were  animals  or  ranches  included,  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  1880  would 
be  largely  increased,  and  those  of  1870  slightly.  At  the  Other  dates, 
the  ranch  interest  was  scarcely  appreciable. 


PROGRESS  OF  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  THIRTY  YEARS. 


Dia^dm  VIII  compares  wheat  production  in  the  ten  States  of  high- 
eat  rank  in  wheat-growing  at  each  decimal  census,  from  1850  to  1880, 
and  delineates  conspicuously  the  extraordinary  advance  of  Missouri, 
Ohio^  jMiebigan.  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  California.  Two  States  in  the 
list  lor  1879  exceed  in  production  the  whole  ten  of  the  1849  list,  and 
nearly  equal  entire  crop  of  that  year.  The  changes  of  this  short  period 
are  wonderful ;  three  States  of  the  first  list  fail  to  appear  in  the  ten  of 
lar^rest  production  in  1879.  Pennsylvania,  which  was  first  In  rank  in 
1849,  was  tenth  (and  last  of  the  list)  in  1879.  Ten  States  in  1849  pro- 
dueed  8G  per  cent,  of  the  crop;  in  1859,  ten  produced  75  per  ceut«;  in 
1809,  the  list  of  ten  represents  79  per  cent.,  and  that  of  1879  three^ 
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t'ourtlia  of  the  prodoetioB  of  the  country.    The  followiag  tallies  are  tbe 
ImsU  of  the  djagmia: 


StOtM. 

lew. 

Statu. 

».. 

:::::::  !fS:S 

UlinMii , 

V[[^M» 

ILVIiOlO 

0,414.S:5 

Sis:";;;;;EEEE-=-- 

,.-E 

1 

The  diagram  Itrings  out  the  fact,  so  generally  anappreoiated  or  nii' 
noted,  that  the  pi'iiicijml  wheat  re^rion  of  the  coantry  is  the  Ohio  Valley, 
and  not  the  "  Xorthwest,"  or  tbe  Piici&c  States.  The  nndne  proraineim 
of  a  single  crop  iu  a  State  bj  no  means  fixes  its  rank  in  prodactioiL 

YIELD  PER  ACEB  OP  WHEAT. 

Diagram  IX  shows  the  difE'erence  in  rate  of  yield  of  the  States  and 
Territories  in  ISTK.  The  Ohio  Valley  makes  the  largest  yields,  Nev 
Kntjlaud  about  the  same  as  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  spring-whHt 
region  ntucli  less.  The  average  rate  of  yield  is  small  in  the  Sontfa, 
though  there  are  instances  of  very  heavy  yields,  indicating  the  posa- 
bilitiea  of  certain  soils  iu  that  region  from  wheat  production. 


SUM*. 

per 

"•'- 

TIfM 

_ 

s. 

II." 
18.1 

ie.4 

17:6 

IJLS 
1.2 

So,  iti  Carollnft 

G.7 
5.0 

b!g 

N,*  ilsm'iiM™ 

.Ot"ii:i« 

ini""i«    — 

£i 

MiiKi».ippi 

o^^x:;:: 

a;™;;;-;;;;:::: 

r, 

Ul 

1 

DIAQBAU    X, 


QTIANTIXY 

BVSHEES 


Scale: 

^  ^iTUh  to  too  nuViMma. 
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PRODUCT  OF  WHEAT  PER  HEAD. 

The  relative  prominence  of  wheat,  as  a  crop,  in  the  several  political 
divisions,  is  shown  by  Diagram  X.  It  illustrates  the  extremes  of  sup- 
ply, from  little  more  than  half  a  pint  to  each  inhabitant  in  Loaisianato 
forty-fonr  bushels  in  Minnesota.  It  exhibits  in  a  glaring  light  one  as- 
pect of  specialties  in  agiiculture,  or  one-idea  farming.  The  product 
per  head  for  each  division  in  1879  was  as  follows : 


states. 


Mjuda 

Now  Uampsbird 

Vermont 

If  ftHfiachasetts . . 
BhodeUUod... 
Conm^cticut.... 

New  York 

New  Jt-reey  — 
PenosylvMuia  .. 

IVlaware 

Maryland  ...... 

VlTBinia 
North  Carolina. 


Product  ' 

l>©r 
capita.   {I 


1.0 

.5 
1.0 

.01 

.001 

.6 
2.3 
1.7 
4.5 
8.0 

ae 

5.2 
2.4 


states. 


Prodact 

per 
capita. 


state*. 


South  Carolina 

Oeori5pa 

Floriila 

Alabaiua 

Mississippi .... 

Louisiana 

Texas   

Arkansas 

Tennesnee 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 


1.0 


2.0     1 

.002 

1.2 

•» 

.  w 

.01 

1.6 

L6 

4.8 

0.5 

0.9 

14.4 

21.7 

Indiana  ... 

Illiuois 

Wisconsin . 
Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri... 
Kansas  — 
Nebraska.. 
California . 
Oregon  .... 
N«^vada.... 
Colorado... 


Product 

per 
capita. 


23.9 
1&6 
18.9 
44.3 
19.2 
11.  5 
17.4 
30.6 

7.  .-J 
:J3.6 
42.9 

1.1 


EXPORTATION  OF  WHEAT  IN  FIFTY-EIGHT  YEAES. 


Diagram  XI  presents  a  p3rramidal  form  illustrating  both  quantity  and 
value  of  wheat  exported  since  1825,  the  base  line  measuring  the  value 
in  millions  of  dollars  on  the  right,  and  the  quantity  in  millions  of  bush- 
els on  the  left,  while  the  horizontal  bars  furnish  new  bases  for  similar 
measurements  for  each  period  of  live  years. 

The  diagram  also  shows  separately  the  wheat  and  flour  exported,  the 
latter  of  course  reduced  to  bushels  of  wheat.  Fifty  years  ago  the  ex- 
ports were  mainly  flour;  in  later  years  grain  has  so  preponderated  that 
in  the  whole  period  more  than  six-tenths  have  been  in  unmanufactured 
wheat.  The  entire  value  exceeds  two  and  a  halt  billions  of  dollars; 
enough  to  buy  one-fourth  of  the  farms  of  the  United  States.  Half  of 
this  value  is  represented  by  the  shipments  of  nine  years ;  in  a  single 
year  the  export  has  surpassed  in  value  all  the  foreign  trade  in  wheat 
from  1825  to  1860.  The  trade  has  been  an  extraordinary  development, 
l)rincipallyof  a  few  years  of  European  scarcity  from  a  series  of  crop 
failnrCvS.  This  sudden  movement  has  been  checked,  and  a  sharp  retro- 
grade has  resulted  from  better  crops  in  foreign  countries,  causing  heavy 
reduction  in  prices  of  wheat.  While  there  is  no  probability  in  Euro- 
pean counties,  of  a  home  supply  equal  to  that  of  thirty  years  ago,  there 
is  no  prospect  of  high  prices  for  wheat  in  the  immediate  future. 
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llie  exbibjt  in  fonnded  on  the  following  data,  compiled  from  < 
leuords  of  esjwrtation: 

Quentily  of  txporti  c/  wheal  and  fiotr- 


Valiit  of  txporti  of  m\tat  tmi  fiour. 

- 

Wlie»t.                   1                nooT. 

"^jSi 

;         Vulue.                 Ttlofc         1      T.ln* 

VrtQ.. 

kUMaui 

6t,mM 

s»,m            *'*■"'■    «.«M,7«. 

1        ■t,tffi.mi                   1    <i,in.Ni 

DIAQBAIid 

[    XII. 

• 

Product  per  Head  of  the  Wheat  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Countries. 

Ihvb,  '  ZhiAy.    3btu 

4Ui, 

Sbu. 

6bur.  1  ?hi4.. 

Sino. 

9}m. 

lOhvb. 

UhUeciStutes. 

1 

1                         1 

■~r     1 

£urope. 

stales 

1 

^  "'." 

JixAjngary- 

1 

1             ! 

1 

France. 

1 

1 

1 

o           • 

1             1             1 

1 

_ 

Spaxrh, 

1 

1 

1 

Itouiy. 

! 

lioianania.. 

1 

•     I 

^^^ 

r 

Bel^iAJcm, 

ww\          ^ 

1                      1 

Tvvlcey. 



!            '            1 

1 

1 

1 

Servuis          ' 

1 

__        1            1     _ 

i 

1 

Creef^e. 

'  '                   i 

)                       < 

1 

Great  Ur^  lain. 

1 

1 

i 

n       .  _  • 

1             ! 

\ 

Jln^Sl4X, 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

— 

JiustricL, 

- 

1 

Partuf^al. 

1 

1             1 

• 

Dcnnvarlc 

' 

NrthJir  lands. 

1 

Ireiati/l.       ^^"  . 

• 

SuyitzcrX^aidy.     ^^"    | 

Sweden,         *^" 

i 
1 

'^orwuaj. 

1 

i 

1 
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lis,  m,  817 
(19,375,711 

181,7]0,S«« 

2B7.1M,WS 
IM,aM.MO 

M1.B8;1,2M 
,    13*350,875 

'    las.  :2I>.  129 
W,  071, 717 

m;»M;7w 

'    70I.8M,M» 

m:«s;47i. 

720, 134, 01  e 
2i;fl«3:«7 

,  2s;Jo5:t2i 

181,71B.S8S 

a)0.088,M3 

2ST.4M,808 

W7.72g.((M 

Ml,Se3,!M 

4U,U0.M« 

*»!,!»,  129 

7e7,!«S,317 

S«7,2!H.81« 

170.  SOT.  t'* 

T0!,890,M8 

1, 887,  BM,  218 

Tl»,lH,01fl 

I,4M.«ftM7 

7«7,7e7,9«3 

l,M9,423,09C 

T71,«KI.(IM 

l.«71,M»,83S 

I'HODUOT   PEK   HEAD  OF  THE  WHEAT  OF  EUROPE  AMD 
tTNITED  STATES. 

Tbe  comparative  ])ro<luctioii  of  wtit^t  in  tliis  aiid  Eoropeaii  couutriea 
iu  relation  to  iwpulatloiiis  the  snbject  of  Diagram  XII.  It  does  iiot  in- 
clude supplies  by  importation,  bat  shows  what  is  done  by  farmers  of 
uuch  country  to  snpply  the  population  of  each.  It  is  shown  by  tha 
common  linear  method*,  the  number  of  bushels  per  head  being  indi- 
cated by  liorizontal  lines,  which  are  crossed  by  perpendicalar  lines  to 
mark  tlie  number  of  bushels. 

There  are  features  in  this  exhibit  calcnlated  to  surprise  the  unin- 
itiated. For  instance,  Russia,  tbe  principal  competitor  of  this  conntry 
iu  wheat  exportation,  has  only  2.1  bushels  per  head,  while  tbe  United 
States  had  0.2  iu  1879,  the  census  year.  The  reason  Is  Hussia  exports 
wheat  and  cats  but  little  of  It,  using  rye  Instead.  Germany  has  tbo 
same  relative  snpply,  and  she  nses  rye  rather  than  wheat  for  bread. 
Hungary,  France,  and  Spain  stand  in  the  front  rank  as  to  sapply  per 
head. 


■180  KEfORT   OF    THE    COMMI«S10NEE   OP    AGH1CITI.TITSE. 

Tlic  follon-iii<>:  table  r1k>\v»  tliv  quantity  prodaced,  the  popQlatiou,aiiil 
rate  of  i>iiij|ily  iu  the  states  of  Burope: 


i 


YIELD  OF  COEN  IN  1870  A>-I>  1883  IS  GBOTIPS  OF  STATBia 

Diagram  XIII  compares,  by  groQi>8  of  States,  the  corn  yield  of  1871 
and  1883.     It  iti  as  follows : 


O-p. 

U»i 

IK 

Traiis-MiMiMinpi  SUles 

"l 

*1 

1? 

gaas-i-:;;:::::;:::;::::-:::;";;::::::;:::;::;;:::::::;:;:::;:;;::;::::::::---- 

at 

ISK'SIS;3SdVw.i;;:::::::::::::::::::::::;::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::;- 

IJiilf  S.mtbc™  SWlei 

Allantic  SouUiBm  States 

18.6 
US 

«1 

AS^'^UAL  VARIATION  IS  YIELD  OF  COEy. 

Diagram  XIV  sIiowb  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  entire  area  in 
corn,  as  estimated  for  fourteeu  years  past.  It  shows  that  five  cropa 
Imve  been  under  the  average  rate  of  yield  (of  26  bnahels),  seven  over  an 
average,  and  two,  1870  and  1884,  aa  near  as  possible  to  snch  average. 
Only  two  years  in  the  ten  between  1870  and  1880  had  short  crops,  wifli 
only  one  since  that  rose  to  a  medium  rate  of  yield.  The  figures  aie  as 
■nllows : 


Tldd 

i™. 

Tleld 

Tmn. 

Ml 

28.> 

23.8  1 

uia'.\"V/.'/.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

_ 

DIAOK4-U   XT. 


DIAGBAM    XVI. 
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YIELD  PER  ACRE  OF  CORN. 

Diagram  XV  iudicates,  by  States,  the  yield  i)er  acre  of  coru  in  the 
last  censas  year.  There  are  annaal  variatious  in  yield,  irom  drought 
or  other  caases,  so  that  the  State  which  occupies  the  first  place  in  a 
given  year  may  be  preceded  by  several  States  in  the  following  season. 
In  1879  Iowa  stood  first  and  Nebraska  second  in  i*ank.  The  basis  of 
this  diagram  is  as  follows : 


states. 


Maine 

New  Hampshiro 

Vermont 

MasAacliusetta  .. 
Rhode  Island.... 
Coniif^cticat..... 

New  York , 

New  Jersey ..... 
Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 


Yield 

per 

acre. 

3L0 

38.0 

30.5 

33.7 

3L4 

33.7 

33.2 

32.4 
33.4 
19.3 
24.0 
1&5 
12.2 


states. 


South  Carolina 

Georjsia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Loaisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 


Yield  1 

per    • 

acre. 

0.0 

0.0 

8.8 

12.4 

13.6  i 

13.3  1 

11.8  1 

18.0 ; 

21.6   1 

24.9 

24.1 

34.1 

35.3 

SUtes. 


Indiana... 
Illinois... 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri.. 
Kansas ... 
Ncbraaka. 
California. 
Oregon  ... 
Nevada. . . 
Colorado.. 


Yield 

per 

cent. 


31.4 
36.1 
33.7 
33.8 
4L6 
3&2 
30.9 
40.1 
27.8 
22.5 
26.5 
19.8 


PEODUOT  PER  HEAD  OF  CORN. 

The  distribution  of  com  is  general.  There  is  no  State  or  Territory 
in  which  it  is  not  grown,  yet  in  Massachusetts  in  1879  the  product  is 
only  one  bushel  to  each  inhabitant,  while  169  bushels  per  head  were 
grown  in  Iowa.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Illinois  are  next  in  rank,  each 
liaving  a  supply  exceeding  one  hundred  bushels  to  each  inhabitant,  or 
five  hundred  bushels  to  each  family.  Only  one  other  State  has  half  as 
much ;  Indiana  has*  fifty-eight.  The  supply  is  thus  given  by  States  in 
Diagram  XVI: 


SUtea. 


Maine 

New  ilainpsliire. 

VemioDt 

MassAclia8ott8  .. 

Rliuile  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PeuDsylvauia  ... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 


Supply 

per 

head. 


1.5 

3.9 

6.1 

1.0 

1.3 

3.0 

5.1 

9.9 

10.7 

26.6 

17.1 

19.2 

LUO 


SUtee. 


South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MisHiffsippi.... 

I^iiiniana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan , 


'1 

11.8  : 

15.0  1 

11.8  . 

20.2  1 

18.8 : 

10.5  ; 

18.3 ; 

30.1 

40.7 

22. 8 

44  2 

34.9 

19.8 

1 

Supply 

per 

head. 


Indiana... 
Illinois  ... 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri.. 
Kansas ... 
Nebraska. 
California 
Oregon  . . . , 
Nevada... 
Colorado. . 


.'>8.4 

105.9 

26.0 

19.0 

169.3 

93.4 

106.1 

144.7 

2.3 

0.7 

0.2 

2.3 


PEOGRESS  OF  CORN  PRODUCTION 

Diagram  XVII  presents  in  graphic  outline  the  movement  of  corn- 
growing  in  thirty  years,  at  four  decennial  periods,  in  ten  States  of  prin- 
cipal production,  at  each  census.    It  shows  the  center  of  production 
moving  northward  as  well  as  westwaitL    In  1849  six-tenths  of  the  crop 
31  A-.'84 
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\r&8  grown  in  the  SoDtli ;  in  1S79  the  only  Sonthoru  States  inclndedu 
the  list  of  ten  years'  principnl  production  were  Tennesaee,  Kentni^, 
and  Missouri,  while  thirty  years  before  only  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  lUinia 
were  in  the  Northern  list.  An  examination  of  the  figures  will  ahoi 
great  growth  and  remarkable  uhauges. 


The  proportion  produced,  respectively,  by  the  t«n  principal  con- 
growing  Btates  was  as  follows: 


Crap  of  tea 
priadi-lSIMCL 

P«r 

''"^^^^ 

I,TH,HI,M 

gS-:::™:::::::::::::::™:::::::"""::"::::::::::::: 

EXPOETATION  OF  COES  I2f  FIFTY-EIGHT  TEAKS. 

Diagram  XVni,  a  figure  upon  the  same  plan  and  scale  as  that  illna- 
tratiiij;  the  exportation  of  wheat,  shows  a  sioiilar  rapidity  of  ilerelop- 
meat  in  foreign  tnidein  recent  years,  though  the  volnmeof  shipmpntBil 
small  compared  with  wheat.  The  exports  of  the  whole  period  are  littls 
more  than  half  of  one  yeai's  production  at  the  present  time,  being  len 
than  a  billion  biishols,  valued  at  65.7  cents  per  bushel.  The  annoil 
shipments  lluctuate  with  the  price,  from  two  million  bushels  when  prices 
are  high,  to  one  hundred  millions  when  corn  ia  cbeaiiest,  disproving 
the  statement  that  Liverpool  fixes  the  values  of  all  our  products  wbicH 
happen  to  bo  marketed  there  in  part.  Un  the  oontrary,  la  the  oom 
trade,  domestic  prices  control  foreign  shipments.  It  is  another  illostn- 
tion  of  the  fiillacy  of  certain  tcite  ausumptioua  in  popular  dLotm  of  po> 
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liticsl  economy.    It  is  tbe  law  ot  uid  demand  tbat  gorercB,  and 

where  the  foreign  demand  is  preciable. 

Betiides,  this  small  demand  is  itself  almost  entirely  on  price, 

as  the  product  is  not  indispensable. 

Tbe  following  tables  give  the  details  of  this  exportation  in  oimiial  or 
qniuqueuDial  periods : 

Qsanlilg  oj  tseporia  of  earn  aiuE  com-MMl. 


4{>1:         KKPOBT  Of  'jHK   COSIMISSIONUK  OF    AaKICUI^TUBfi. 

Vnlunnf  fi-porlt  of  corK anil  eora-meul. 
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EFFECT  OF  VARTESG  PRODUCT  ON  PRICE  OF  OOKN. 

Diagram  XIX  illastrates  the  iater-relations  of  yield  and  price.  The 
yield  per  acre  is  that  of  the  entire  breadth  of  the  com  crop,  and  the 
price  the  average  for  the  entire  prodact  of  the  country  in  farm  markets, 
aa  reported  by  counties  in  December  of  each  year.  The  redaction  of 
yield  in  1873  and  1874  is  attended  with  marked  advance  in  valae ;  and 
the  snccessive  crops  above  the  average  in  yield  canse  a  continuous  de- 
cline to  a  very  low  figure.    The  annual  yields  and  prices  are  asfolloTB: 


Tttit. 

ATcnwejield. 

Prioa. 

BuiMi. 

23.8 

2a.* 

2t.9 

iB.e 

ClwKl. 

PRODFCTION  OP  CEREALS  IN  THIRTT  TEARS. 

I  ,Tam  XX  illustrates  the  progress  of  production  of  the  several 
oer  m  &om  1819  to  1879,  as  reported  in  four  decennal  eunmorations. 
I      increase  has  been  greater  in  vheat  than  in  com,  or  357  per  cent ; 

uom,  196  per  cent. ;  oata,  178  per  cent. ;  rye,  75  per  cent. ;  barley,  40 
eent;  buckwheat^  33  per  cent. 

iUke  prominence  of  maize  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  its  production  is 
QBoally  twice  as  much  as  the  combined  product  of  wheat,  oats,  lye,  bar- 
ley, and  buckwheat.  The  proportion  of  each  crop  to  the  whole  is  thus 
presented: 


The  quantity  in  bushels  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


CoteiU. 

18^ 

isw. 

tm. 

ISM 

;ai.  071. 1M 

100. 485.  »M 
Sl>5«;Sl2 

H3g,Tl»2,7« 

21, 1«1,  S80 
13,g2S.8Ba 
17.S71.81g 

Tso,  BU.su 

287, 74^  IX 
28a.  1«,  1ST 
1«,S1F^7H 

».tai:ni 

BuiitU. 

«D7;I»«M 
IB,  Hal,  6K, 

!    ' :::;:;:::::;:■■ 

K;.va,am 

1,239.0SB,»7 

I,387.a((,lSJ 

l«7.M0.aM 
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PRODUCTION  AKD  EXPORT  OF  CORN  AND  WHEAT. 

Tlio  object  of  Diagram  XXI  is  to  present  to  tbe  eyo  a  oDDii)arcitiTe 
view  of  the  recent  production  and  exportation  of  com  and  irbeat,  to 
illustrate  the  preponderating  volume  of  the  one  and  large  proiMttioB 
exported  of  the  other.  The  period  is  seven  years  of  plenty,  in  which 
the  average  estimated  product  of  com  is  1,5IO,000,<K)0  bushels,  and  of 
wheat  436,000,000.  There  was  exported  in  this  i>eriod  an  average  d 
72,000,000,  while  of  wheat  the  exports  averaged  141,000,000.  This  left 
for  consumption  an  average  of  1,438,000,000  of  com  and  295,0«'0,(MHIof 
wheat.  This  gave,  for  bread  and  seed,  nearly  6  bushels  of  wheat /ff 
cajnta.    The  figures  are  as  follows: 


Yean. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
IfiBO 
1881 
1882 
1883 


Com. 


Prodiiet. 


1.842. 
1,38m. 
1,547. 
1,717. 
1,194. 
1, 017. 
1.651. 


658.000 
218.750 
001,790 
434,548 
910,000 
025.100 
068,885 


WhMt 


Product. 


■- 


BipMi 


87,192,110 
87.8M.80t 
00,572,829 
98.048.147 
44,840  888 
41.855.858 
40,258^008 


901,194,140 
4»,  122. 400 
448^780,690 
4881549.868 
880,280,000 
604,185.470 
421*09^160 


i 


147- 

180 

121 
141 


PEODUCT  AND  EXPORT  OF  GBBEALS. 

Diagram  XXII  compares  the  production  of  cereals  In  1870  witli 
exportation  from  that  crop  between  July  1, 1879,  and  June  30, : 
The  squares  which  represent  the  quantities  produced  of  the  86p 
grains  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  3,000,000  bushels   per  square 
The  design  is  to  present  to  the  eye  at  a  single  glanoe  an  idea  oi 
respective  volumes  of  the  dififerent  crops  and  the  proportiona  of 
exported.    Every  one  who  knows  the  facts  is  aware  of  the  gt     ■* 
ponderance  of  the  corn  crop^  but  there  are  few  to  whom  tdie  exi 
portion,  presented  fo  clearly  to  the  natural  eye,  does  not  prove  a  i 
elation  to  the  mental  vision.    It  is  seen  that  the  maize  makes  a  Ian 
show  than  the  other  five  combined,  and  that  the  three  minor  c 
barley,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  taken  together,  only  make  3  x>er  ceni.  o( 
all.    The  proportions  are  thus  shown  in  figures: 


Cereals. 


Com 

Wheat 

Oatrt  

Barley 

Hyo 

Buckwheat 


Prodooi. 


1,754,501,676 

450,483.137 

407,858.009 

43,907.405 

10,831.&8S 

11,817.827 


98^5710 
180;  881111 

i,miB 

8,Mlii 


PRODUCT  PER  HEAD  OP  ALL  CEREALS. 


The  design  of  Diagram  XXIII  is  to  show  the  comparative  prodoe- 
tion  of  cereals  in  £uroi>e  and  in  the  United  States.  The  latest  avtfl- 
abh)  statistics  of  annual  production  are  used.  The  European  average 
is  IG.l  bushels  per  head;  that  of  the  United  States  more  tiii^n  tiixee 


DIAOBAM    XXI. 


DIAOBAU   XXII. 


DIAOBAM    XXIII. 
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times  as  much,  or  53.S  liasliels.    France,  GermaDy,  Hnngary,  Boama- 

Qia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  exceed  the  European  average,  6tber  coau- 

t        following  below  it;  Switzerland  producing  only  6.5  basbels  per 

.    The  use  of  corn  in  this  coantry  in  place  of  root«  and  forage- 

cain  feeding  of  farm  animals  makes  the  actual  disparity  of  Baro- 

p        averages  less  than  it  appears.    This  substitntion  of  one  crop  for 

II    ler  renders  difficult  a  discriminating  comparison  of  relative  abnn- 

ce.    Making  any  reasonable  allowance  on  this  score,  the  fact  remains 

an     eoedented  supply  in  the  United  States  for  the  snstenancf  of  man 

1      aat.    The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  average  per 

Product  per  head  of  all  oerealt. 


PKOGEESa  OP  COTTON  PRODUCTION. 

Diagram  XXIY  illustrates  the  progreaa  of  cotton -growing  since  1S40. 
A  period  of  twenty  years  from  1841  to  18G0,  inclusive,  is  compared  with 
the  twenty  years  since  the  civil  war,  from  1865  to  I884j  inclusive.  One 
covers  two  decades  of  production  under  the  system  of  involuntary  serv- 
itude ;  the  other,  production  by  free  labor.  It  abowa  a  rapid  and  almost 
continuous  progress  in  each  period,  in  respOD8«  to  the  constantly  in- 
creasing wants  of  the  ci\ilized  world.  It  shows  that  no  labor  convul- 
sion, no  social  upheaval,  no  sudden  impoverishment  of  individuals  can 
subvert  the  manifest  destiny  of  tlie  cotton  belt  of  Noilh  America  to 
snpply  the  world  with  the  cotton  fiber. 

Tbe  dark  perpendicular  bands  in  the  diagram  represent  the  cotton 
rataioed  for  home  consumption,  while  the  lighter  extensions  show  the 
proportion  of  each  year  exported.  The  height  of  the  two  indicates  the 
tot^  amount  of  the  crop  in  pounds,  according  to  the  scale,  so  far  as 
the  crop  of  each  year  is  represented  by  the  annual  records  of  the  cot- 
ton movement. 

It  is  an  exhibit  which  speaks  well  for  the  soO  of  tbe  cotton  region, 
tbe  recuperative  powers  of  tbe  great  iodnstry  so  prmtrated,  and  is  in 
itself  a  grand  prophecy  of  progress  in  the  fhture. 
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Tlie  product  of  tlio  first  period  was  26,699,139,760  ponnds,  equal  to 
53,308,279  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight  (inoladmg  baJuig,  as  aS 
cotton  is  Bolil  in  this  coaDtry).  It  in  an  annual  average  for  the  poind 
of  2,6CU,014  bales  of  this  size.  The  more  recent  ]>eriod  of  twenty  yean, 
if  we  allow  2,800,000,000  pounds  gross  for  the  crop  of  1884,  ftirniahM 
a  product  of  41,15C,158,9U4  pounds,  or  82,312,317  bales  of  the  same 
weight.  This  makes  an  annual  average  of  4,115,C1C  bales,  and  an  in- 
creased production  of  54.1  per  ceut.  over  the  first  period. 

A  still  more  interesting  and  important  fact  is  the  increased  honM 
con-ianiptiou.  Of  the  first  twenty  years'  product  there  remained,  after 
exportation,  30.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  while  of  the  product  of  tiie 
recent  period  there  remained  30.8  per  cent.  The  actn^  quantities  were, 
nwpectively,  8,120,120,734  .and  15,129,792,522.  The  quantity  actually 
manufactured  is  therefore  noarlv  twice  as  much  as  in  the  twentv  yean 
before  ISGO. 

AREA  or  COTTON. 

Thp  area  o1'  cotton  lias  inereasol  rapidly  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
with  somowhat  unequal  annual  steps,  and  with  very  little  halting,  Tlie 
area  attained  in  1884  lias  exceeded  17,000,000  acres,  constltating  ahoot 
one-tliird  of  the  cnltivate<l  area  of  the  cotton  StateSj  corn  and  cotton 
comprising  fully  three-fourths  of  tlie  entire  acreage  m  arable  cnltUfC. 

The  idea  ol"  Diagrani  XXV  is  to  present  the  area  by  States,  as  re- 
jKirled  for  tlie  year  1S79  by  tlie  census.  Many  may  feel  a  greater  oon- 
lidencc  in  tlie  census  returns  than  in  any  estimates,  though  my  on 
estimate  for  that  year  was  14,5flO,<MX)  acres,  while  the  conans  made  it 


DIAGRAM    XXV. 


Acreeisre  of  Cotton,  1879.    (Census.) 


z' 
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14,480,019  acres.  The  diagram  is  in  the  form  of  a  circle  whose  area 
represents  the  breadth  in  cotton,  the  proportions  of  the  several  States 
being  shown  respectively  as  segments  of  such  circle,  of  differing  de- 
grees, according  to  the  following  statement : 

Acres. 

Georgia 2,617,138 

Alabama 2,330,086 

Texas 2,178,435 

Mississippi _ 2,106,215 

South  Carolina 1,364,249 

Arkansas 1,042,976 

North  Carolina 893,153 

Louisiana 864,787 

Tennessee 722,562 

Florida 245,595 

AU  others 114,823 

Total L 14,480,019 

SUGAE  CONSUMPTION  AND  PRODUCTION. 

Diagram  XXVI  represents  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  in  1882  and  1883,  by  circles,  which  are  divided  to  show  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign  and  domestic  product,  while  the  segment  which  stands 
for  domestic  sugar  is  subdivided  to  show  the  quantity  of  maple,  beet, 
and  sorghum,  as  well  as  cane.  Scarcely  more  than  a  line  suf&ces  to 
indicate  the  almost  inappreciable  quantities  of  beet  and  sorghum. 

The  statement,  in  tons,  is  as  follows : 


DeaoriptioiL 


Itoniaijuia  cane 

Others 

Mftple 

Beet 

Sorgham 


Total 


Production. 


Tons. 


151,533 

4,600 

20,000 

500 

250 


170,283 


Per  cent 


140 
.4 


16.3 


ProdactioiL 


Tons. 


143,855 

3.500 

18,500 

600 

400 


166,855 


Per  oent. 


12.8 

.3 

L6 

.1 


14.3 


Tons. 

ConfttUDplion  in  1882 1, 079^949 

Consnmption  in  1883 « , 1,164,891 


RAILWAY  FACILITIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


On  the  authority  of  the  "  Railways  of  the  World,''  by  Mr.  D.  McArthur, 
Diagram  XXVII  is  constructed  to  show,  by  a  simple  lineal  comparison, 
the  relative  mileage  of  railways  in  North  America  and  other  grand  divis- 
ions of  the  globe.    The  statement  is  as  follows : 

Miles. 

North  America 126,ttS)2 

Kurop© 107,983 

Asia 11,923 

.South  America 8,680 

Australia 6,938 

Afnca 3,353 

West  Indies 1,613 

Central  America 398 

Islands ' 209 
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Diiignuu  XXVIII  makes  cooipai-iBou  of  f ' 

tUffureiit  sizeti,  the  Hui>eriicial  area  of  e»(^ 
l>ortioii  of  value  in  lauds,  farm  aniiiiuls,  and  1 
urcs  ased  are  tlioHO  of  four  deceunial  ccdsui 
as  follows:     > 


ANB  FOREST 
Diagram  square  flffurea.  the  soperfi 

areas  terior  sqiu 

show  led  to  It  indi 

St,  m^^m^  *^"-  "" 

making  a 
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FOREST  LANDS  IN  FAEMS. 

Di»gram  TXX  in  id  ttio  form  of  a  map  of  the  United  Staten,  colored 
by  cuuutios,  in  live  »liade»  to  bIiow  or  many  degrees  of  density  of  forest 
lands  in  farms.  The  proi>ortiou  of  woodland  ai'ea  iu  the  fiirm  lands 
rejwrted  by  the  last  ceuHUS  is  tJiu3  expreesed: 

ALABA.MA. 


ABIZOlfA  TEKBITOBT. 


1 

^ 

&K;E" -■::::::;■ 

ASKANSAS. 

Akuu 

« 
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n 
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M 

03 
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03 
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CALIFOKNIA. 


Coantiea. 


AlomedA.... 

Alpine 

AmAdor , 

Bntte 

Calaveras 

Colnsa 

(Jontra  Costa . 
liel  Norte.... 
£1  Dorado.... 

FreHno , 

Hamboldt.... 

Inyo , 

Kern 

Lake 

I^ASsen 

Los  Angeles  . 

Marin. 

Mariposa..... 


Counties. 


Mendocino 

Mt*rced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey ................ 

Xapa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas ..•• 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 


Conntlflt. 


rtll 


Sttntft  Clara 

Santa  Cms. 

Sliasta 

I  Sierra...... 

,  SiBkiyon  ... 

Sohmo  ...... 

Sonoma  ..... 

Stanialaua... 

Satter 

Tebama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tnolnmne... 

Ventura 

You 

Ynba 


I 


Total. 


t 
t 

u 

I 

a 

II 


COLORADO. 


Arapahoe . . 

Beat 

liouldcr .... 

0.  aftee 

(.!lear  Creek 
<!oncJo8  .... 

Costilla 

('U.Hter 

Douglas 

Klbert' 

El  Paso.... 


1 

8 


4 

6G 
o 

3 
3 
1 

4 


Fremont .... 

Gilpin 

(.jrnnd 

(Junnison  ... 
Hiusuialo .... 
Huerfano. . . 
Jefferson . . . 

I^ke 

LaPlatA 

Larimer 

Las  Animas 


30 


1 

30 
5 
7 
0 


*> 


Ooray 

Park. 

l>aeblo 

Rio  Grande. 
Routt ...... 

Bagnaobe... 
San  Joan... 
Summit .... 

Weld 


Total 


D 

H 

I 

I 


CONNECTICUT. 


Fairfield 

21'  New  Haven 

2G 
27 

'Windham 

31 

Hartford 

2.")  i'  New Liondon  ............. 

_ 

Lttclifield 

25  ,'  ToUand 

29  . 

1 

Total.. 

9 

Middlesex 

33 

r. 
;  ■ 

DAKOTA  TERRITORY. 


Aurora 

Barnes 

Beadle 

Billings 

Bfon  Homme 
Boreman.... 
Bottineau ... 
Brookings... 

Brown 

Brule 

Buffalo 

Burlel(2;h  .... 
('nmpboll.... 

Ca«R 

Cavilicr 

Cbarles  Mix. 
Cheyenne  ... 

Clark 

Clav... 

Crxtinizton . . . 

(histoi- 

Davison... «. 

Dav  

Detano 

DeSmet 

Deuel 

Don^lan 

Kduiunds  ... 
Kmmons  .... 

Faulk 

For»ytb 

Foster 

Uhi^as 


26 
5 


8 
1 


G 
1 


23 


3 

1 
1 


36 


■  I 


14 


<  I  rand  Forks 

Grant 

(xrojsory 

Hamlin , 

Hand 

Hanson 

Howanl 

Hnglies 

Hutchinson  . 

Hyde 

Kidder 

Kingsbury.. 

I^Kike 

La  Moure ... 
Lawrence .  - . 

Lincoln 

]x>.8:au 

Lugenbeel... 

Lvman 

ifcCook 

McUcnry 

MoPhcrson.. 

Mandan 

Merc^ir 

Meyer 

Minor 

Minnehaha... 

Moody 

Morton 

Monntraille .. 
Pembina...., 
Pennington . , 


7 
1 


20 


1 


1 

1 


I 


Potter u 

Piatt i 

Pieaho , 

Ramsey :     HI 

Ransom...... I      t 

Renville 

KieUand 

Rolette , 

Rosa , 

Shannon 

Sheridan " 

Spink 

Stanley , 

SUrk.. 

StoTens  ..-.......,...,„ 

Stotsman..  ••....... 

Sully , 

Todd , 

Traill 

Tripp 

Turner  ...........J 

Union •— ..« 

WaUette 

Walworth....... 

White  River 

WUUama 

Yankton ..—  ............. 

Ziebach 

Sisseton  Mid   Wahpeton 
Indian^ 


Total 


•^•^ 


*•• 
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DELAWARE. 


Counties. 


Per 
cent. 


Conntiea. 


Per 
cent 


22  i  Newcastle 


10 


Coantiea. 


Per 

cent. 


Sussex  — 
Total 


• I 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


3<S 
26 


the  District  of  ColambU 


18 


FLORIDA. 


I. 
o 


e2  ;:  HmsboTongh. 

96     Holmes 

65  ,  Jackson 

90     Jefferson 

78  |-  La  Fayette... 

82      L(H)n 

68  i   Levy 

...I   Liberty 

87      Madison 

84  ,:  M^iatee 

67      Marion 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Orange 


50 
60 
78 


81 
50 


6i 

31 


52 
U5 
68 
62 


I  Polk 

I  Putnam 

57  |i  SaintJolm's. 
87  I,  Santa  Rosa.. 

Sumter 

Suwannee... 

66      Taylor 

91      Volusia 

Wakulla .... 

Walton 

Washington. 


Total. 


77 
84 
79 
76 
65 
71 
83 
79 
62 
52 


66 


GEORGIA. 


ochee 


fcy 


06 

40 

40 

68 

56 

01 

45 

70 

02 

01 

43 

87 

54 

00 

46 

61 

58 

06 

62 

41 

62 

63 

44 

60 

42 

92 

42 

01 

01 

27 

33 

87 

68 

66 

72 

48 

87 

57 

40 

65 

00 

84 
34 
89 
81 
46 


Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gilmer ■ 

Glascook..... 

Glynn 

Gordon 

Greene 

Gwinnett  — 
Habersham... 

Hall 

Hancock  ..... 

Haralson 

Harris 

Hat 

HeMd 

Henry 

HonBUm 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper • 

Jerorson  .... 
Johnson. .... 

Jones ^ 

Laurens 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Lowndes.... 
Lnmpkin.... 

McDnffie 

Mcintosh  ... 

Macon 

Madidon 

Marion 

Meriwether. 

Miller 

Milton 

MitcheU 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murray  .... 
Mus4-ogee  ... 
Newton 


57 
46 
55 
61 
80 


88 
01 
32 
53 
81 
66 


Oconee..... 
Oglethorpe 
Paulding.. 
Pickeiut ... 
Pieroti 


48  M  Pike 


90 
87 
67 
33 
34 


Polk  .... 
Polaaki. 
Putnam  . 
Onitman 
Raeun  .. 
Randolph 


32   ;  Richmond. 

77  :|  Rockdale.. 

47 

52 

60 

40 

80 

04 

47 

27 

85 

72 

25 

67 

41 

81 

18 

79 

IT* 

30 

79 

45 


Schley 

Screven 

Spalding  .... 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro... 

Tattnall 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomas 

Towns 

Troup 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

48  i;  Warren 

49  I  Washington. 

35   I  Wayne 

71      Webeter .... 

46   I  White  

56  i    Whitfield... 
38      Wilrox 

Wilkfs 

Wilkinson... 
Worth." 


Total. 


26 

26 

59 

74 

88 

37 

5.1 

55 

36 

39 

89 

43 

62 

32 

31 

70 

40 

31 

47 

84 

36 

94 

53 

82 

54 

63 

73 

25 

30 

74 

36 

61 

44 

02 

82 

47 

96 

40 

77 

62 

89 

23 

30 

76 
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I 


KENTUCKY. 


Couiitiea. 


.  Pel 

cent 


Adair w, 

AUeu 

Aodersou  .... 

Ballard 

Barrou  ....... 

Bath 

Bell 

Boone 

Bourbon  ..... 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge. 

Ballitt 

Butler.: 

Caldwell 

Callowav 

Campbell..... 

Carroll 

Carter 

Caaey 

ChriHtian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden... 
Cumberland.. 

Daviess 

Edmonson.... 

Elliott 

EstiU , 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Vrankliu 

Fulton 

iiallatin 

Garrard 

Grant 


&0 
5ii 

ira 

53 
.10 
24 
79 
16 

5 
54 
21 
15 
89 
51 
50 
60 
44 
67 
17 
20 
65 
67 
41 
12 
78 
43 
51 
60 
32 
53 
70 
69 

2 

2r. 

bO 
21 
41 
14 
14 
22 


Coonties. 


Graves 

Graj'Bon... 

Green 

Greeunp  .. 
ILanoock.. 
Hardin.... 

Harlau 

Harrison . . . 

Hart 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman... 
Hopkins. . . 
Jackson.... 
Jefferson . . 
Jessamine. . 
Johnson..., 
Kenton... 

Knox 

La  Rue..... 
Laurel  ..... 
Lawrence . . 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letcher... 

Lewis 

LiDOoln  — 
Livingston 

Logan. 

Lyon 

McCracken 
McLean  — 
Hadison  ... 
Magofiin  .. 
Marion  .... 
Marshall ... 

Martin 

Mason 

Meade 

Menifee 


CoOBtiML 


48 
5« 

39 

61 

40 

40  ' 

88 

17  If 

50  ,. 

33 

21 

46 

47 

68 

20 

12 

66 

16 

73 

42 

6i 

57 

76 

80 

88 

60 

82 


68 
46 
48 
20 
79 
39 
60 
0» 
11 
48 
80 


CM 


Metoalfe 

Mcuiroe 

Montjeomecy . 
Morgmn  .  .. 
If  uhlmibiirgh , 
Nelson ....... 

27ioholM , 

Ohio 

Oldhun 

Owen , 

OwBlej 

Pendletim..... 

Perry 

PUmT 

Powell ........ 

PnlMki 

Bobertaoii 

BookCMtto... 

Rowan 

BnneU 

Soott 

Shelly 

Simpaon....... 

fencer  ....••. 

Tiqrloir 

Todd 

Trlicg 

Trimm 

Union... 


I 

I 
i 
t 

a 
u 
s 
II 

A 

a 
I 


Wuhington. 

Wayne 

Wobafeer 

WUtlej 

Wolfo  - 

Woodfinrd... 


Total. 


I 

i 

8 

ai 
a 
a 
• 
a 
ff 
a 
a 
a 

41 

a 
a 
» 

"7: 


I 


LOUISLA.NA. 


Ascension 

Assiunntion 

Avovelles 

Bienville 

Bossier 

Caddo 

('a1cn'4ien 

Caldwell 

Canjerou 

Catahoula 

Claiboruw 

Conrordia 

Do  Solo 

Kasl  Baton  Kouge  . . 

Kast  Carroll  

i:a»t  Feliciana 

Franklin 

iJraiit 

Ih<'iiH 

Ibon'ille 


I 


71    'I 


39 
49 
48 
05 
03 
54 
50 
73 

12:; 

70, 
58 

.•>c 
r>4 

02  : 

:t9 

41 
T* 
57  ' 
III  : 
40  , 


Jackson 

JeflV'rson 

I^  Fayette 

I^i  Fourche 

Linc«)lu 

Livingston , 

Madirton 

Morehouse .......... 

Natch  itoches 

Orleans 

Ouacliita 

Plaquemines 

Poiut  Couple......... 

KapidoH 

Red  River 

Kirhland , 

Sabine 

Saint  lieniard.i 

Saint  Charlns 

Siiiut  Helena 


!        n 


50 
8 
51 
53 
84 
55 
64 
71 

51   1 
65 
31 
50 

m  I 
63  |: 
6«! 
72 
53  ! 
40  I 
78  i 


Saint  Jamae 

Saint  John  Baptiat 

Saint  J^adrj 

Saint  Urtin*a 

Saint  Mary'a 

Saint  Tammany  ..••.... , 

Tanglfiahon , 

Tenaaa ..-......, 

Terra Bonna 

Union 

Vermillion  .............. 

Vernon ,. 

Washington 

Webster ;     m 

West  Baton  Bonca I     ^ 

West  Carroll . .  .7. » 

West  Feliclaun 1     46 

Winn i     n 


a 
a 

a 
a 


47 
1! 

a 

a 


i: 


Total I      » 


MAINE. 


An'lrom'oggin 2'» 

AnK»Ht«H>k (»(» 

<'iiinlM-rIan<l .'^i; 

Kiiinklin 41 

HHiuMM-k 4(\ 

KennelxK; L>« 


Knox ,  80 

LiiH-oln ,  1*9 

Oxfcira 48 

IVn-ilisc-nt '  41 

PiHcitaquiH .'i4 

Sajrailuhoc  31 


Someraet .  4S 

Waldo !I"I"III.''     a 

Washington.. ,Iir'"'***'*l      II 

Yoik IIIIIIIIi    a 

Total i"^ 
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27 
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^r^T :r'" 
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Iim 

ciui"'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'" 

k 

ath 

MiCHIGAir. 


n 

43 

22 
27 

80 

1 

^ 

MINNESOTA. 


82 
3i 

i„„u                

20 

82 

S7 
«S 

i 

a 

33 

3t 

H 

sS.?;rr~:::::::::::: 

(2 

lli;'^-.--.-:::::::::::::: 

i 

1 

32 
17 

J 

u 

ou^'.".'.'."-:;::::::::: 

UltoTTkil •■.... 

11 
W 

TtMl »... 

?i'™r/";."v.v.::.v 
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4^9 


HONTAVA  TnaUTOBT. 


Conn  tie*. 


Per 

cent 


lead 


ilge 


CooatlM. 


P«r 

cent 


Gnllatin 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Madison 

Meagher 


1 

i 


GoutiM. 


MiMOvla. 
Total. 


Per 

cent 


NEBRASKA. 


«•• •■ ■■•••■■■•■■■•• 
B. ....... .......... 

1 

4 

3 

2 

7 

5 

e. .••••. ■■••■•■>>. 

1 

1 

3 

7 

1 

4 

2 

6 

1 

:..._" 

2 
7 
2 

Ga;;e 

Gosper.. .^. 
Greeley  .... 

HaJI 

Iltunilton  ... 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock  .. 

Holt  

Howard 

Jefferson.... 
Johnson...., 
Kearney  ... 

Keith 

Knox , 

Lancaster... 
Lincoln  ..... 
Madison..... 
Merrick..... 

Nance 

Nemaha 

Nuckolls 

Otoe 

Pawnee , 


4 

1 


1 
1 
2 
14 
5 
5 
1 
3 

e 
1 


3 
2 


3 
2 
1 
0 
4 
6 
5 


Phelpa 

Fierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Bed  Willow 

Richardson 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Sonudors 

Seward.......... 

Sherman  —•••••• 

Sioux  ...••••>.«« 

Stanton 

Thaver » 

Valley 

Washingtoii 

Wayne. .^.••••. 

Wehster 

Wheeler  ••••.... 

York 

Unorganised  ter. 


Total. 


1 
5 
4 
9 
3 

15 
3 
3 

17 

5 

t 


5 
1 
2 


3 
4 

"5 


NEVADA. 


la 


Lander.-. 
Lincoln 

Lvon 

Nye... 
Ormshy 
Roop... 


1 
2 
G 
5 


Stoney  .... 
Washoe... 
White  Pine 

Total. 


1 


NEW  HA]S!I\S1I1KE. 


28 
45 
40 
45 


Orafton 

Hillshorongh 

Merrimack 

Rockingham ^^m 


36 
31 
33 
80 


Strnfford 
Sullivan. 


Total 


•••••• I 


80 


NEW  JER8BY. 


9D. 
V  .. 

ind 

sr. 


Hudson  — 
Hunterdon 

Mercer 

Middlesex., 
Monmouth 
Morris ..... 
Ocean 


71 
20 
•J3 
26 
39 
20 
17 
18  li  Passaic. 


4 

n 
11 

19 
20 
34 
53 
53 


Salem.... 
Somerset.. 
SuHsex... 
Union .... 
Warren.* 

Total 


la 
If 

IS 
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OHIO. 


PKHNS  TLT ABIA. 


__<UanB ....."! 

jiiDikU.!"!!! 
Laclw»BDU .. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


43      rrOTldeiics! 


Northuiiiton  ... 

Nonliaial»rland 

Fhilsdiiphlii"!!! 

Plko 

Potter 

Bchaylklll 

BoneneV'.V.V."; 

SiiMiieliBaiut 

TIPCB 

UdSh 

Tenuigo 

'WuhlDjctoD.*.... 

"■"T19.. 

WTOmlDE 
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"  ToW 
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TsUl 


SOOTH  CAROLINA 

71 
72 

EfnUw 

M   1  York „ 

M.rlhoropgl. 

33 

fl    1           ''"^ 
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WASHmOTON  THSBITOBT. 
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WISCONSIN-CaiitiinMcL 


Counties. 


Oataeamie. 
Ozaalee.... 

Pepin 

Piitrce..*... 

Polk 

PorUge .... 
Pricac..^.. 
Baoine..... 
Kicbland... 


Per 

cent 


83 
21 
35 
38 
64 
47 
83 
U 
52 


CoontiM. 


Book 

Saint  Croix 

Sank 

Shawano . 

Sheboygan ......... 

Taylor 

Trempealeaa. ........ 

Vernon 

Walworth 

V 


Per 

oent 


14 
15 
40 
70 
26 
89 
21 
48 
17 


Coontiet. 


Washln^n 
Waukesha  . 
Wanpaca. . . 
Waushara... 
Winnebago . 
Wood 

Total.. 


Per 
cent 


28 
18 
50 
40 
14 
64 


81 


WYOMINO. 


Albany. 
Carbon. 
Crook.. 


Johnson.... 
Laramie.... 

Sweetwater 


1 
1 


TTintah.... 
Total. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  FOR  AMERICAN  COITSUMP. 

TIOK 


It  is  a  trath  that  escai)es  recognitioii  by  multitudes  of  the  American 
people  that  the  products  of  the  agriculture  of  this  country  are  mostly 
consumed  at  home,  and  it  is  a  certainty  that  this  will  be  the  case  in  the 
future.  Our  agriculture  is  primitive,  even  crude,  on  a  large  proportion 
of  its  area.  l£ere  is  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  distribution  of  crops, 
which  a  higher  culture,  with  time  and  experience,  will  cure.  There 
is  too  much  area  devoted  to  some  crops,  too  small  a  rate  of  yield  upon 
that  area,  and  too  little  breadth  to  other  crops.  Were  it  the  result  of 
climatic  difficulties  or  other  natural  hindfances,  it  might  i^ot  be  wise  to 
seek  to  change  these  crop  relations.  But  with  a  continent  for  indus- 
trial exploitation — almost  a  world  in  itself— it  is  rank  stupidity  to  as- 
sume that  the  necessities  of  a  great  people  in  consumption  of  all  products 
grown  in  temperate  climates  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  resources  of 
home  soil  and  labor. 

Our  production  in  certain  directions  has  been  excessive.  While  pop- 
ulation doubled  in  twen^-seven  years,  the  wheat  area  doubled  in  M- 
teen.  There  were  four  millions  of  farms  in  1880,  and  but  two  millions  in 
1860.  The  maize  crop  of  one  year  is  equal  to  the  product  of  four  years 
in  Europe.  The  supply  of  wheat  per  capita  was  only  4.33  bushels  in 
1849,  5.5  in  1859,  7.46  in  1869,  and  9.2  in  1879.  We  might  produce  20 
bushels  per  capita,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  do  it.  The  area  in  wheat 
is  now  39,475,000  acres,  and  12,000,000  acres  are  cultivated  in  excess  ot 
the  wants  of  the  country,  the  produce  of  which  must  be  sold  abroad, 
mainly  in  Liverpool,  in  competition  with  the  grain  of  Russia,  of  South 
America,  of  Australia,  and  of  India.  It  is  sent  1,500  miles  by  land  and- 
3,500  miles  by  sea,  and  from  California  more  than  half  round  the  world, 
to  compete  with  the  half-civilized  fellahs  of  Egypt  and  the  slavish  ryots 
of  India.  It  is  a  competition  unworthy  of  American  freemen,  and  ut- 
terly unnecessary,  being  caused  by  bad  calculation  in  the  distribution 
of  crop  areas,  for  while  we  export  one-third  of  the  wheat  production, 
we  import  one-seventh  of  all  the  barley  consumption,  and  $100,000,000 
worth  of  sugar  at  foreign  valuation,  which  brings  $150,000,000  in 
our  local  markets  in  addition  to  the  costs  and  profits  of  refining  here. 
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TJiis  iiio(iiiality  of  production  is  tlio  it^sult  of  teiuporary  couditicms, 
wliicb,  it  is  hoped,  the  good  sense  and  correct  jadgment  of  fiirmen       ' 
remedy  in  the  early  future.    The  pioneer  settler  is  fiir  less  a  fanner  than 
a  speculator.    At  present  he  is  engaged  in  a  land  speculation,  appro- 
priating acres  from  an  linoccupied  domain  to  bequeath  to  postentr, 
possibly  a  little  reduced  in  productiveness,  but  certainly  largely 
hanced  in  price.    And  he  finds  it  convenient  to  grow  wheat  year  u 
year,  till  the  weeds  choke  out  all  growth,  with  little  labor  and  no 
vation,  to  get  the  ready  cash  with  w^hich  to  constniot  houses  and  b 
build  leucos,  buy  plows  and  reapers,  and  more  cheap  land.    At  a 
dny  the  ])ioneer  or  his  successor  will  be  quite  as  progressive  as 
ailvanced  cultivator  of  the  older  settlements. 

It  is  conceded  that  we  might  i>ossibly  produce  a  surplus  of  bread- 
stuffs  sufficient  to  feed  two  or  three  small  nations  of  Europe,  but  that 
it  would  be  botli  impolitic  and  unprofitable  to  do  it.    We  have  both  tke 
land  and  tiie  labor,  but  prefer  to  have  a  wiser  distribution  of  laboi 
production.    Doubtless  our  customers  in  Europe  would  find  it  proflia- 
ble  if  unequal  distribution  of  productive  effort  should  produce  a  g! 
surplus  of  cotton,  wheat,  maize,  or  meat.   Not  many  years  have  elap 
since  cotton-growers  were  compelled  to  accept  $45,000,000  less  for  a 
crop  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  bales  than  they  received  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop  of  three  million  bales. 

The  facts  of  industry  and  wealth  in  history  of  nations  show  that  gen- 
eral thrift  and  national  wealth  do  not  depend  on  numbers,  bat  upon  a 
wise  distribution  of  productive  forces.  Labor  that  is  inharmonious  and 
unequal  in  its  distribution  among  the  industries  is  unremunerative. 

If  nearly  all  workers  are  in  agriculture,  there  may  be  abundance  of 
food,  and  but  few  other  comforts  or  appliances  of  civilization,  and  little 
money  to  procure  any.  Agricultural  nations  are  proverbially  poor.  In 
India  70  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  agiieulture,  yet  its  products  have 
been  estimated  at  a  value  of  S8  per  cajnta ;  in  this  country  44  per  cent 
are  so  engaged,  and  agriculturiil  production  averages  $(54  for  eveiy 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  population.  So  it  is  everywhere  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  less  favored  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Sliould  we  so  une<iually  distribute  labor  as  to  be  compelled  to  sell 
grain  to  buy  dry  goods,  there  is  a  bar  to  the  disposal  of  a  large  surplus 
in  the  fact  that  few  nations  can  atibrd  to  buy,  or  pay  for  if  bought,  except 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  our  export  of  grain 
was  far  less  than  at  present,  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  our  wheat  sur- 
l>lus  wont  to  all  other  countries  exclusive  of  Great  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies. 

Again,  while  our  agricultural  surplus  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
country  on  earth,  it  is  insignilicant  compared  with  the  volume  of  our 
(jonsuniption.    We  exported  in  18vS3  products  valued  at — 

Thnio  hundred  and  sixty-two  million  dollars,  and  the  same  year  had  to  pay  fiom 
ihis  Kiiin  two  hnndred  and  forty  niilliouH  for  food  and  drink  imported,  beeiaes  lazgs 
additional  snnis  for  transportation  and  commifisions.  When  we  renieinber  that  theae 
ex])ort8  are  reckoned  in  st^a-board  prices,  and  that  farm  prices  are  only  half  or  two- 
thirdn  as  nnieli,  the  diirerence  between  shipments  and  receipts  is  narrowed  down  to  a 


ex('r]>ti<>nally  1ari;e  natiunnl  showing.  Other  eonntries  balance  far  more  nioelv  tbeif 
Utile  exchanges  of  food  products.  Nations  must  be  in<1cpendent  in  the  matter  of  sab- 
histcnce  or  risk  their  very  existenee.  We  cannot  depend  on  Knrope  for  a  market  for 
our  tarni  ])i-<>duct.s.  Tl<ere  mu.sbbe  such  distrihutiou  of  labor  hero  that  the  f^inuerean 
get  a  fair  price  for  his  productions  without  hawking  them  around  the  world  to  bi 
eaten  up  by  an  army  of  oarrien  and  forwanUn. 
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Our  cottou  is  exceptional.  We  produce  uearly  two-thirds  pf  all  (frown 
in  tlie  world,  and  find  it  profitable  to  supply  fiber  for  the  spindles  of 
Europe.  We  consume  a  third,  and  shall,  ere  long,  manufacture  one- 
half,  and  should  ultimately  use  two-thirds  in  domestic  mauutYwjture. 
But  in  cotton,  in  food  products,  and  aU  other  exports,  the  exportation 
is  but  one-twelfth  of  the  production. 

We  can  produce  a  surplus  by  neglecting  production  in  other  direc- 
tions, but  we  cannot  sell,  if  produced  beyond  a  limited  quantity,  and 
then  only  by  accepting  the  prices  that  our  customers  choose  to  give. 

The  importance  of  home  supply  of  home  wants  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  domestio  trade  of  a  conntry  [a«  I  have  heretofore  written]  is  always  the  prin- 
cipal oommeroe.  In  this  country  the  foreign  trade  prohahly  represents  scarcely  $1  to 
^0  of  the  grand  volume  of  meixautile  transactions.  It  might  be  less  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience  to  a  human  being,  the  importer  alone  excepted.  With  an  area 
bounded  by  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  globe,  and  touching  the  domain  of  everlast- 
ing ice  on  one  side  and  that  of  tropical  temperature  on  the  other,  there  is  little  need 
to  go  beyond  its  boundaries  for  anything.  This  continental  area  includes  a  range  of 
elevation  occupied  in  agriculture  of  7,000  feet^  giving  variety  of  climate  and  produc- 
tion without  regard  to  latitude.  North  Carolina  and  New  Hampshire  have  a  range  of 
6,000  feet,  and  California  still  greater  difference  of  altitude.  North  Carolina  produces 
rice  and  wheat,  figs,  and  apples,  and  can  supply  both  ice  and  sugar  for  its  insidious 
yet  popular  potations  of  peach  brandy.  The  prodnotions  of  the  United  States  range 
from  lichens  to  lemons,  and  include  the  fruits  of  all  zones,  from  gooseberries  to  guavas. 
With  these  resources  of  soil  and  sun,  of  coal  and  iron,  of  gold  and  silver,  of  water  for 
transportation  and  for  power,  of  mind  and  muscle,  of  slulland  genius,  how  stupid  the 
foUy  of  desuetude,  how  abject  the  shame  of  inanity,  how  injurious  the  crime  of  idle- 
ness. To  go  thousands  of  miles  for  that  wliich  we  can  produce  from  our  surplus  labor 
would  be  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends  and  drifting  into  the  darkness  of  national 
poverty. 

Our  population  doubled  in  twenty-seven  years  from  1853.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  double  again  in  thirty  years  from  1880  to  1910.  Then 
100,000,000  of  people  will  be  fed  and  clothed.  Will  there  be  no  further 
increase  ?  It  may  not  be  practicable  to  indicate  the  time  when  popula- 
tion shall  af?ain  be  doubled,  and  again.  The  probability  is  strong,  how- 
ever, that  400,00U,000  people  may  exist  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
United  States,  if  not  within  one  hundred  years,  quite  reasonably  within 
two  centuries.  Where  will  American  production  then  find  a  market 
for  its  crude  products  of  agriculture  if  not  at  home  f 

INTERNAL  AND  EXTEBNAL   COMMERCE. 

Compared  with  the  domestic  demand,  the  foreign  is  utterly  insignifl- 
cant,  either  for  agricultural  or  manufactured  products.  The  foreign 
trade  has  received  a  recognition  in  the  public  mind  far  beyond  its  rela- 
tive importance.  Until  recently  our  exports  of  merchandise  failed  to 
yield  money  enough  to  pay  for  imports,  and  the  production  of  our  mines 
went  to  pay  the  balance.  In  forty  years  of  the  last  half  century  only 
nine  had  a  balance  in  favor  of  imports  ;  in  the  last  ten,  owing  to  crop 
lailures  in  Europe  and  extension  of  crop  area  on  millions  of  acres  of 
laud  given  away  to  native  and  foreign-bom  citizens,  the  balance  has 
favored  exports.    The  cx)mparisoii  is  as  follows : 

18:ir>-lH74— excess  of  imports $1,579,829,806 

1875-1684— excetis  of  exports 1,360,482,467 

During  the  fifty  years  exports  were  in  debt  to  imports  $219,347,3^. 
So  we  have  failed  by  that  amount  to  produce  enough  for  home  con- 
sumption. But  our  deficiency  is  far  greater,  because  the  values  of  im- 
ports are  known  to  be  understated,  and  they  are  always  the  value  at 
foreign  ports,  upon  which  the  cost  of  freights  and  commissions  must 
aocrudf 
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To  pay  for  this  excess  of  imx)orts  oar  gold  and  silver  most 
and  the  excess  of  such  exports  over  imi)ort8  in  fifty  years  am        w 
$1,068,561,548.    So  the  excess  of  these  payments  orer  the  appai     i 
debtedness  from  excessive  imports  of  merchandise  is  9849^14: 
average  draft  of  $16,984,284  i>er  annum  for  the  entire  period,    h 
that  immigrants  bring  money  and  other  effects,  which  add  to  the  i 
of  our  country,  and  far  more  than  balances  the  above  deflcienpy.   . 
fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  the  domestic  prodaction  of  the  Ui 
States  fails  to  equal,  by  a  very  small  difference,  the  consumption  oi 
United  States. 

This  matter  is  understood  by  intelligent  publicists  in  this  conntrv. 
and  is  seen  in  its  true  light  by  enlightened  ibreigners,  who  admit 
nations  must  be  self-supporting  if  they  would  live  at  aU,  and  t    t 
domestic  trade  of  every  country  must  dwarf  to  insignificance  its  lo     d 
commerce.    The  apparent  exception  of  Great  Britain,  which  occa      i 
peculiar  and  isolate  position,  is  not  an  exception,  because  of  the  ] 
sessions  of  Eng^shmen  in  British  colonies  all  over  the  world,  and  inau 
other  countries,  especially  the  United  States.    13ie  imports  of  tl 
country  are  largely  dividends  and  profits  on  foreign  investaients, ; 
are  thus  practic^ly,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  domestic  trade  as  welL 

The  grain  supply  will  hereafter  be  in  larger  proi>ortion  fbr  do 
consumption,  the  cotton  demand  will  continue  to  move  in  the  dire     n 
of  larger  domestic  manufactures,  and  the  i>ork  trade  will  be  in  lar^ 
proportion  consumed  at  home.    These  three  products,  whieh  a 
monopolize  the  export  trade,  have  all  been  the  result  of  undue  stimu 
tion,  of  a  disproportionate  distribution  of  farm  labor  and  crop  art 
whUe  other  products  needed  for  consumption  have  been  unnec*         j 
scarce  and  high.    The  excess  of  wheat-growing  has  brought  p]    w  lo  a 
ruinous  point  when  sound  grain  can  be  bought  in  Dakota  for  4U  oeDti, 
and  again  in  London  for  a  dollar  a  bushel.    It  is  down  close  to  Indifl 
rates. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  cotton  or  wheat  should  be  neglected,  or  sub- 
stituted abruptly  by  other  crops.  All  of  the  former  that  the  world  re- 
quires should  be  furnislied,  hereafter  as  heretofore,  largely  by  this 
country,  but  the  most  of  it  should  and  will  be  manufieu^tured  here, 
very  largely  on  the  borders  of  the  cotton-fields.  But  it  is  very  ce^ 
tain,  that  twenty-five  dollars  worth  of  cotton  per  head  will  make  no 
community  rich ;  it  is  not  less  cotton  that  is  wanted,  but  more  of  some- 
thing else.  The  wheat  specialist  is  still  less  excusable  for  neglecting 
other  farm  products.  We  have  an  advantage  of  the  world  in  ootttm 
production,  in  soil  and  climate  especially  suited  to  its  growth;  we  have 
none  over  many  other  countries  in  wheat  i)roduction,  except  in  agricult- 
ural implements.  The  crudest  of  agriculture  produces  as  much  per 
acre,  the  most  skilled  twice  as  much.  The  cheapest  of  labor  competes 
in  its  production,  and  our  acceptance  of  the  competition  is  a  confeasioa 
that  we  lack  the  enterprise  or  the  skill  to  produce  what  we  need  more 
and  buy  at  higher  cost.  Yet  we  should  rearrange  our  crop  areas  slowly 
and  judiciously,  producing  all  the  wheat  required  for  home  consump- 
tion, some  to  give  to  starving  foreign  ])eoples  in  an  emergency,  and  a 
small  surplus  for  sale  whenever  something  more  than  starvation  prices 
are  ofl'erecl  for  it.  Half  the  present  urea  in  wheat  should  produce  all 
the  present  i)roduct;  when,  with  rotation  and  intensive  culture,  an 
equal  or  greater  value  would  result,  from  the  superior  cultivation  of 
other  Croats  in  the  remaining  half,  and  the  net  profit  might  be  fonifidd 
the  present  gain.  It  is  a  more  ])rofitable  distribution  of  crops  that  is 
wauted;  it  is  greater  variety,  larger  aggregate  quantity,  greater  indi- 
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vidua!  and  far  greater  total  valae,  and  better  returns  for  the  farmer's 
labor  that  are  desired ;  more  home  consumption,  and  export  of  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  home  table. 

The  inevitable  deduction  from  these  facts  is  that  American  agricult- 
ure can  prosper  only  with  an  American  policy,  which  shall  produce  its 
own  supplies,  feed  its  own  people,  and  enlarge  the  proportion  of  its 
workers  who  are  outside  of  agriculture  and  dependent  upon  it  for  food 
and  material  for  fabrication .  It  teaches  that,  instead  of  overproduction, 
we  have  consumed  more  than  has  been  ])roduced  in  value  but  not  in 
quantity,  excepting  the  lowest  prices  of  the  world  for  two  or  three  pro- 
ducts of  overproduction  and  paying  high  rates  tor  products  not  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantity.  The  more  we  buy  abroad  the  less  of  man- 
ufactured products  we  pii^nce  at  home,  while  farmers  increase  and 
farm  products  cheapen  from  decline  of  home  markets.  It  is  a  suicidal 
policy  to  sell  and  exxK)rt  the  soil  in  raw  products  of  agriculture. 

SURPLUS  PRObUCTS  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  only  a  fourth  of  the  present  population. 
The  wants  of  the  larger  number  are  now  more  liberally  supplied  than 
ever  were  the  limited  requirements  of  a  more  primitive  mode  of  living. 
The  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  appliances  has  enlarged  and 
cheapened  production ;  and  the  surplus,  which  is  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  not  only  four  times  as  much  as  in  1830,  but  is  thirteen  times  as 
much.  The  agricultural  exports  of  1883  were  619,269,449,  and  the  aver- 
age has  been  about  that  figure  for  five  years  past. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  vast  increase,  but  the  history  of  this  prog- 
ress affords  a  lesson  in  industrial  economy  which  farmers  cannot  affonl 
to  overlook.  It  illustrates  in  a  striking  way  the  necessity  of  the  great- 
est possible  diversity  in  rural  industry. 

Fifty  years  ago  unmanufiictured  cotton  comprised  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  our  exports,  and  breadstuff's  and  animals  and  their 
products,  counted  together,  brought  only  a  third  as  much.  Now, 
while  the  exports  of  cotton  in  1883  were  worth  nine  times  as  much  as 
in  1825-'30,  the  values  of  animal  products  and  breadstuffs  are  thirty 
times  as  much  as  the  surplus  of  half  a  century  ago.  The  rapidity 
of  the  increase  has  therefore  been  fully  three  limes  as  great  as  in  the 
case  of  cotton.  The  early  prominence  of  cotton  in  our  exports  was 
phenomenal.  In  ten  States  extension  of  this  one  industry  became  an 
absorbing  passion,  dominating  agriculture,  society,  and  politics.  All 
other  agriculture  was  dwarfed  in  this  section.  With  milli;>ns  of  acres 
of  wasted  pasturage,  almost  no  wool  was  grown  or  manufactured,  and 
clothing  was  bought  on  credit  at  enormous  prices.  With  millions  of 
acres  in  forests,  wash-tubs  and  ax-helves  were  brought  a  thousand  miles; 
a  mill-log  would  not  sell  for  enough  to  buy  a  hammer-handle.  The  cul- 
tivator employed  his  horses  and  mules  during  the  spring  and  summer 
in  killing  grass,  and  in  autumn  and  winter  alternately  in  hauling  out 
cotton  and  bringing  in  hay  that  had  floated  down  the  great  river  from 
the  West.  Hogs  grew  wild  and  multiplied  in  the  swamps,  while  the 
thrifty  merchant  got  60  per  cent,  profit  on  Westeru  bacon. 

It  became  a  cherished  theory  in  political  economy  that  the  South 
should  produce  cotton,  the  West  hogs,  and  the  East  "  notions,''  and 
everything  else  should  be  brought  5,000  miles — ^from  Europe.  This 
continued  until  there  was  littie  produced  but  cotton,  and  much  of  that 
was  mortgaged  a  year  in  advance  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  following  table,  from  official  records  of  exports,  presents  the  prog- 
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rc3H  of  cxiiortntion  and  illastvatoa  tbe  rapidity  of  increase  in  TOlmnend 
tliL-  woiKlc^rfiil  cliatigu  ill  t)io  ctiiiracter  of  the  export  trade : 

Coii'jiHrJMiH  "/  coltun  uimU  irilk  those  of  ireaditttfft  and  animal prodndt. 


^ 


■  YeftT  nidra  SvpMmbu  SO. 

From  ISfil  to  18C6  bicmlstuffH  lealizerl  more  tbao  cotton,  for  obviom 
reason  M. 

lu  1S78  tlio  valno  of  In'eadstuffs  alone  exceeded  that  of  ootton.  The 
kingly  plant  had  been  distanced  lor  the  tirst  time  in  a  fair  race.  The 
wants  of  the  fitoniach  were  ctcatcr  than  those  of  the  back.  In  the  thiee 
followiugyeai-H  Bimilar  ijiiptTioiity  in  the  exports  occurred.  The  bad 
harvests  of  1881,  reducing;  products  and  raising  prices  temporarily, 
c.lianged  the  i-elsitivo  ^■ahu;8  of  these  chisses  of  exports  for  two  yeaw 
jtast.  So  we  may  say  tliiit  while  cotton  brought  tour  timc^  aa  much 
foreign  ("xehanuo  as  was  obtained  from  grain  llfty  years  ago,  grain  is 
now  a  uiorc  potent  factor  in  oiii*  I'oreign  trade  than  cotton,  and  hui  been 
wortli  more  in  exchanges  for  the  past  kovcu  years ;  tliat  is,  the  exp4»ti 
of  breadstntfs  have  averaged  $2(ltf,'iai,.'ill  per  annum  since  1876,  and  o( 
cotton  §:iO^,83U,4(i:j.  Tlius  either  cotton  or  bread  8ei)ai-ately  rctpreaent 
more  than  four  times  tlio  aggregate  values  of  all  agricultural  exports 
prior  to  18J0. 

This  com])arison,  so  favoriible  to  cereals,  is  no  disparagement  to  eot- 
ton,  the  prodnct  of  an  industry  which  cauuot  be  extended  more  rapidly 
except  by  a  loss  in  value.  The  exiM-rimeut  has  been  tried  with  disoB- 
ti-ous  results,  an  increase  of  over  a  million  bales  in  a  single  year  having 
reduced  tlio  value  of  the  crop  d-l'iiOUUiOUU.  The  extension  can  be  profit 
abij-  made  only  by  keeping  pace  with  tie  gradually  increasing  con- 
sumption  of  the  world. 

Up'  to  IStiO  cotton  far  surpassed  in  cxpoi-t  values  both  bread  and  mot 
juiHlucts,  either  taken  M'tKirately  or  together,  and  in  no  year  did  the 
.sum  uftlte  l:ilti>rei|U)il  the  vidite  of  the  former.  But  the  oxi>erieDce  of 
the  ton:'  .viiirs  folio  win;.',  when  the  absence  from  rural  and  other  indna- 
Ii'ies  of  im  •  Id  |\mi  niiiliiiii  men,  and  the  necessity  for  ample  supplies  rf 
bri'iid  ai^'l  iiKsU.  for  soldier  and  eiviliiin,  stimiihtted  the  invention  and 
energy  <it'iii:Liiiil'iii'tui'<T.s  of  agrieiillUDil  implements,  and  furnished  abnu- 
daiit  Mipiiliis,  not  only  for  camp  and  fiirm  and  city  market,  but  for  ex- 
portal  iuii  ;  M>  that  in  fonr  vears  of  war  and  waste  there  was  exported  a 
value  of  i^:.n)|,<l71.(J78  in  hrcadstutls,  and  $228,012,233  in  animala  and 
their  products,  a  surplus  of  bread  and  meat  of  about  (130,000,000  pet 
annum,  a  hhiu  greater  than  any  anuiiul  uxi>orta  of  cotton  up  to  Xw6> 
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What  cares  a  country  of  such  resources  of  soil  and  labor  for  a  single 
article  of  export,  however  kingly,  which  can  recoup  its  loss  in  suoh  a 
manner  in  a  single  decade?  During  this  period  the  total  export  of  cot- 
ton, officially  reported  by  its  customs  officers,  was  but  $24,564,772. 

Here  was  vantage  gained  which  could  not  be  lost,  and  we  find  that 
in  the  eighteen  subsequent  years  the  exports  of  cotton  have  aggregated 
13,065,940,553,  while  the  exports  of  grain  and  animals  and  their  prod- 
acts—"  bread  and  meat" — ^make  together  a  total  of  $4,010,418,722. 

The  following  statement — first,  of  the  exports  of  four  years,  and  after- 
wards in  two  periods  of  seven  years  each — illustrates  the  cumulative 
force  of  the  foreign  movement  of  grain  and  provisions^  which  is  the 
tnost  remarkable  ever  presented  in  the  world's  history : 


l866-'69.... 
l870-'76.... 
l877-*83.... 

XoUl 


Cotton. 


798, 309, 431 
1,447,803,864 
1,419.827,258 


8,865^940,558 


Breftdstuib. 


205, 225. 449 

738,800,228 

1.459,020,577 


3,403,046,254 


Animal 
prodacta. 


115, 820, 432 
514. 055.  G20 
077,496,416 


1,607,872,468 


Taking  the  values  of  twenty-two  years,  from  1861,  that  of  the  eatables 
exceeds  th  e  value  of  cotton  by  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  Cotton  may 
still  be  princely,  but  the  realm  of  bread  and  meat  is  kinglier  still. 

The  lesson  which  these  facts  teach  is  unmistakable.  All  natural  re- 
sources should  be  utilized — the  glassy  glade  for  the  dairy,  the  hill  crest 
md  slope  for  fruit,  the  bottom  lands  for  com,  tillable  uplands  for  va- 
rious crops  in  rotation,  and  no  great  district  should  be  restricted  to  one 
product,  whether  cotton  or  wheat.  Such  restriction  will  in  one  genera- 
tion lead  to  poverty  of  land  and  people.  All  natural  resources  should 
lie  realized — the  underlying  ore,  the  coal,  lime,  kaolin,  building  stoae, 
salt  springs — beneath  the  soil  as  well  as  the  soil  itself.  This  use  of 
nature,  so  varied  and  comprehensive,  can  alone  secure  the  full  utiliza- 
tion and  productiveness  of  labor,  and  the  highest  averaged  wealth  and 
culture. 

AGEICULTURAL  EXP0ET8  OP  1883-^84. 

statement  of  the  exports  of  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  during  thefiecal  year 

ended  June  30, 1884. 


Prodnots. 


ILninials : 

Cattlo .-w number.. 

Hogs •VM .........••••••........do.... 

Horses ......«•.. ....do.... 

Miiles... do.... 

Shoep • do.... 

All  other,  and  foirls .,^« • 

E^nes,  hoofs,  horns,  horn  tips,  strips,  and  vaate..... 

basing  for  sausages 

Bggs ........dosen.. 

jlde pounds.. 

]rrease,  grease  scraps,  and  all  soap  stock 

Hair,  and  manufactures  of ,,, 

[lidesand  skins  other  than  furs .^ 

)ils: 

Lard ^^ ,...., m       ■ gftllnma 

other  animal ..-- do..-. 

Provisions  (comprising  meat  and  dairy  productoVi 
Beef  products — 

Beef,  canned •••--•«~— ..•........•.•»•>••• 

Beef,  ft'esh •^•—. .......",. !.•-•. .— pounds.. 

Beef,  salted  or  pickled III. ..---•••• do. 


Quantity. 


100, 618 

46.382 

2,721 

3,742 

178,874 


295.484 
222,813 


her  onied ,....—•••••••... .do.... 

■■■•■■  ■••■■■■«•.■.•■••««•«■«■■■■««••*■■■*■  *********^'***** 


712,696 
159,486 


Yalao. 


120,784,064 
42,879,011 

SI.  163 
IflQi 


$17,855,495 

627,480 

424, 317 

490,809 

850,146 

45.282 

199,242 

499.134 

62,759 

36,386 

715.650 

640,939 

1,804,329 

504,218 
150, 118 


S,  178, 767 

11,087,831 

8,202,275 

€7,758 

^703, 375 
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SlaietMMt  of  the  exports  of  ike  aijricultural  produeU  of  ike  United  Statet,  ^'— Coiitiiuted. 


Products. 


ProvisioDS  (comprising  meat  and  dairy  prodnots) — Conttnaed. 

Matton pounds.. 

Oleomargarine — 

Imitation  batter •«... do.... 

The  oil da.... 

Pork  prodncta— 

Bacon • do.... 

Hams do.... 

Pork,  fresh • do.... 

Pork,  salted  or  cored do.... 

Jjard  ........»•  ...•.....•..■......•.>.....*..•.■  ..a.......  do.... 

Poultry  and  game 

All  other  meat  products • 

Dairy  products-- 

Jiutter ponads.. 

Cheese - do.... 

Milk 

Wax.  bees' - pounds.. 

Wool,  raw do.... 


Qiuuitfty. 


1,537.681 
97,785^159 

841,8791410 

47. 919. 958 

185,417 

80,388.818 

28^094^719 


20.827,874 
112,880^575 


Total  valne  of  animals  and  animal  products 

Breadstufb: 

Barlev bushels.. 

Bread  and  biscuit .pounds.. 

Indian  com ■ bushels.. 

Indian^iom  meal ..barrels.. 

Oats ' .....bushels.. 

Oatmeal • .pounds.. 

Rye! • bushels.. 

BJ'S  flour barrels.. 

wheat bushels.. 

Wheat  flour barrels.. 

All  other  breadstufiA 

Bice banels.. 


Total  valne  of  breadstoflls,  &o 

Cotton,  raw : 

Sea  Island pounds.. 

Other  unmanufactured do.... 


Total  value  raw  cotton ..^ ,.... 

Miscellaneous : 

Broom-corn •.••....'...... 

Fruits: 

Apples,  dried pounds.. 

Apples,  green  or  ripe oarrels.. 

Pruits,  preserved— 

Canned .• 

Other 

All  other  green,  ripe  or  dried 

Hay tons.. 

Honey •«. 

Hops pounds.. 

Oil  cake  and  oil  meal do.... 

Oils: 

Cotton-seod «. gallons.. 

Linseed do.... 

Other  vegotablo 

Soolfi: 

Clovor pounds.. 

(/Otton do.... 

Timothy ^ do.... 

AU  other • 

Sugar  and  molasses : 

Molasses  and  simp] •• gallons.. 

Sugar,  brown •. pounds.. 

Tobacco: 

Leaf «« .«^.... pounds.. 

Stems  and  trimmings •• do.... 

Vegetables: 

Onions • -^ bushel.. 

Peas  and  beans do.... 

Potatoes do  ... 

Vegetables,  cnunod 

Allother,  including  pickles 

Wine: 

In  bottles doxen.. 

Not  in  bottles gallons.. 

All  other  agricultural  proilucts 


51,748 
1Q.893 


724.966 

17,580,740 

45.247,490 

262;  779 

1.780,878 

S7. 258. 427 

8,220.208 

4,564 

70.849,012 

9^152,200 


183,519 


8.508.888 
1,858,978,884 


Total  value  of  miscellaneous  prodnots. 


5^558.748 
106^400 


16.908 


13.518,643 
524.847,831 

8,605.046 
72.221 


27,404.737 
5,674.560 
6,836,894 


5^906,005 
202,079 

192,130,820 
15,026,867 

69,494 
201, 1U6 
554.618 


5^468 
83,951 


Tite 


mm 

171,19 

tiw,m 

1^07.03 

ii;e; 


I^TSHTn 
11,«ITB 

mm 

t,m 


oc7,in 

27,fM;iM 

771,  m 

75,oai;fn 
51,  m« 

8MUI 


16!,5H,ai 


i,i«kcn 

195^85in 


1. 


»••" 


17 


tr 


ta 
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KECAPITULATION. 

Animftls  ftod  Aaimal  pr9dact« $l38,779/>07 

t^readAtnfb,  &« _ 162, 554,*  585 

l'«***^™^ V 107,015,204 

MiecAllABeoas  pzodncts 37,966,32'J 

Total  agricQltnral  ezpo^ 536, 315, 318 

Total  ezportfl 724,964.852 

Per  oent.  of  agricultural  matter 74.0 


OISTTAEIO  STATISTICS. 

The  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Industry  of  Ontario,  Canada,  jVIt.  A. 
Blue,  reports  on  the  1st  of  August  continued  improvement  of  the  winter- 
wheat  crop,  which  in  May  was  thought  to  be  nearly  ruined,  and  its  har- 
vesting in  good  condition,  plump,  hard,  and  bright. 

Equally  favorable  report  is  made  of  the  spring  wheat,  except  in  the 
northern  and  northwestern  counties.  The  estimated  area  and  product 
^re  compared  with  estimates  of  last  year. 


Description. 


1884. 


1883. 


Fall  wheat. . . 
Spring  wheat 

Total .. 


864,551 
722,410 


18,479,207 
13.251,137 


1,588,961  I  31,730,344 


Awe*, 
1,000,206 
580,410 


1,682,616 


Bufhelt. 
ll,644,00r> 
0,720,063 


21,370,068 


In  some  parts  of  the  province  barley  was  short,  both  in  straw  and 
bead,  in  consequence  of  drought,  but  tiie  berry  was  plump  and  heavy. 
Some  samples  are  discolored  by  showery  weather  during  harvest.  The 
oats  crop  promised  to  be  satisfactory,  though  not  equal  to  the  excellent 
crops  of  last  year.  Eye  was  nearly  all  harvested  and  the  crop  was  gen- 
erally good.  Com  was  unpromising,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the 
province  where  it  is  most  largely  grown.  With  favorable  conditions 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season  the  pea  crop  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  ever  reaped  in  the  province,  and  beans  also  promise  well.  Con- 
dition of  potatoes  is  above  the  average  in  quantity  and  quality,  except 
in  Bruce  County  and  i)ortions  of  a  few  other  counties. 

The  hay  and  clover  crops,  which  early  in  the  season  promised  to  be 
very  heavy,  were  somewhat  impaired  by  frost  at  the  end  of  May  and  by 
ilrought  in  June ;  but  they  are  pronounced  a  fair  average  in  quantity, 
while  the  quality  is  said  to  l)e  excellent. 

Small  fruits  are  genemlly  abundant,  and  the  same  is  true  as  to  wild 
i'ruits,  but  most  others  suffered  so  seriously  from  the  frost  in  the  li^st 
days  of  May  that  the  crop  which  had  promised  to  be  extraordinarily 
large  will  hardly  reach  a  low  average,  except  along  the  westerly  shorcB 
of  I^ke  Ontario  or  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Saint  Clair  and  the  Detroit  River.  Of  apples — the  staple  fruit — 
there  is  hardly  half  a  crop,  except  in  the  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Huron, 
and  Georgian  Bay  counties,  and  in  Oxford,  Brant,  Perth,  and  some  of 
the  counties  on  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

Pasture  land  was  in  fine  condition  early  in  the  summer,  and  suffered 
from  drought  in  June  and  the  early  part  of  July,  but  was  not  so  se- 
verely parched  as  to  prevent  a  prompt  recuperation  under  the  influence 
of  the  rains  of  July. 

Live  stock  in  general  is  described  as  in  good  health  and  condition. 

33  A— '84 
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All  iiiiiiijually  laiKii  qumitity  of  dairy  produce  of  superior  qnalttvis 
jrcni-rally  ici)orti!i.l. 

Wii^€ci  iu  bayiu^  uud  barrest  were  decidedly  lower  than  laityor. 
'i'Lo  slovi  ripeiiing  of  tbo  crops  this  seusou  cuabled  the  farmen  toci- 
tviid  the  liarvust  tbroiieb  a  longer  period,  and  tbis,  togetlier  witb  the 
introdoction  of  niiiny  eelf  binding  renpera,  reduced  the  demand  for hu- 
Vtist  bands.  In  WcHtern  and  Uentral  Ontario  the  sveragB  mg«8  nn 
about  $1.25  a  day,  or  (fur  sliort  engagements  durlDg  the  harvest)  125  to 
8aO  a  month,  wilii  board.  For  tlie  eastern  end  of  the  province  the  mta 
were  considerably  lower,  the  average  day-wages  being  stated  at  |l,aii4 
ILe  wages  per  month,  with  board,  at  818  to  825.  By  the  year,  wageaut 
HiGl  this  year;  last  year,  $173;  if  not  boarder],  $257,  instead  of  |3U 
last  year. 

The  following  tabica  present  the  estimate  of  two  years  for  t)ie  cereili 
and  Icgomiuoos  crops : 


Other  erops  are  thus  estimated  for  1883  and  1884 : 
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Farm  prodnelt  of  the  DoMiHitm  of  Canada. 


ITDiraScotiihU 

AGEIOTJLTURAL  STATISTICS  OP  GEEAT  BRITAIN. 
Arta  unitr  eropi  in  the  Uniled  Kin0om, 


GlMtBriUlA. 

IraUod. 

tUDiMEIngdom. 

ten. 

ua. 

ItH. 

1881. 

1884. 

1889. 

Total  UM  ODdsianip* 

12,465.861 

(i385,0gS 

Aett: 
15. 842.837 

1S,151.OT 

Aeru. 
47, 840,  on 

47,Mr!'27« 

Wlif»t — 

Z,  877,  03S 
3,815:383 

m8«8 

3M:4i» 

(19.008 

187.  MB 

1,347.B«S 

2. 750, 688 
2,348.041 
4:278,888 

464:839 

2.713,282 
2:4«;i87 

11 

»;:::=:;:-:;:;::;: 

av ■;::::;:::::. 

p— — 

Total  OOTD  (TOP* 

B,»«I.T30 

8.818.876 

l,S9B,Oe 

i,*T8,m 

10,118,1(14 

10.118,818 

BBUWe 
327.  set 

wr'.iu 

M3,45J 

ia:33a 

•34:613 
t3,  130 

3is;4t3 

•37!  Dl>8 

m:om 

1,  373,  835 

>Si 

ESa-'Vr.:::::::: 

TotaJETMii  enpa.... 

8.487.703 

8,4W.578 

1,K1,41B 

i.jto.sss 

4,733,880 

4,708.83* 

CloTerMdKnuu-w 

4.  SSI,  104 

,S:S 

4,3M,I12I 

li  DOS.  37:i 

4,317 

«S.OIfi 

T78.5M 

io:3*fi:ao8 

lojsuia 
as,8J5 

(L3«,««2 

89:258 
773,  M2 

803.225 

23.  MD 

S4.6S8 

ToUlaeruee 

M.m,m 

20,311.NI 

12.421,79* 

12,142,892 

■'"»™ 

12.Wl.82a 

■ludndiDg  bcM-root.     tlnolodlag  pi 


I  ladndiDg  U>*  IiU  of  a 
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J^arm  animals  of  the  United  Kingdom, 


Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

1     tUnltedKiisliA 

Deterlptioii. 

1884. 

1883. 

1884. 

1883. 

1884. 

'      US. 

1 

HortM: 

Used  in  mgricnltora 

Kmm    and    unbroken 

Number.      Number. 
990,490          905,073 

423.887          415.523 

Number. 
\    480,848 

478^912 

1.901,515 

1,410,698 

1 

Totol  hones 

1.414,377 

480,848 

478,913 

1,904,615;     1,«I^TIS 

Cattle: 

8.300.883 

2,306,082 
.T  ASA.  607 

1,856,45& 
2,766,812 

1.401.873 
3;  804, 849 

8,764,908 
8,807.889 

8,791 

Otiher  cattle.  ...•>■■■->. . 

8. 878. 278 

8.nik«- 

W,   Wl  V,  M.  W                _,    — "^    "  • 

Total  cattle 

8,280.141  1    5,062,779 

4,112,267      4,090^021 

10.438.782 

10,117.16 

Sheep: 

One  year  old.... 

Under  one  year  old 

16,384.883 
0,683,491 

15,948.867 
9.110,604 

2,037,072:    1.984,812 
1.216,500  ;    1,234,488 

18.448,188 
18;n8;801 

17 
1( 

Total  aheeDr. ..■•«•*., 

20,088,854 

25.068,271 

3.S43.S72  1    S.21fiLllM 

89^  878;  787 

^ 

Piga* 

2,584,391 

2,617,757      1,806.195      1.851,900 

a;  too;  205 

Si 

Ponltiy:* 

Torkeya  *■•■>••■••■».■.. 

OflAfla.. ..........  ...a... 

600,770 

888,313 

2,888,390 

12,303.539 

706,567 
1,888.518 

798,187 
3,052,873 
2,888^847 
7.807.034 

1,210,848 

2.7S8,2n 

6k008;7U 

19, 948;  886 

■  MVtt99W^* 

T>ne1cs  ....••••..••••.... 



2,818,530 
7,687,488 

■  ••••• nv  V 

Fowla 

TntAl  iMmltrv . 

18,081,012 

12,748^018 

13. 883;  480 

28;944»3lt 

1 

•  With  the  exception  of  thoee  for  Ireland,  the  nnmbenof  pigs  and  ponltvyareezeliMtvvsfthoMkipl 
in  towna,  and  by  cottaeers  with  lees  than  a  qnnrtor  of  an  acre  of  land, 
t  Including  the  Isle  oi  Man  and  the  ChaDnel  Islands. 

AUSTEALASIAN  STATISTICS. 


WHEAT,  1888-'84, 


Colony. 


Victoria 

South  Australia.... 

Kew  Zealand 

New  South  Wales. 

Taamania 

Western  Aostralia 
Queensland 


Total  1883-'64 
Total  1882<-'83 


Increase  1883.*84 


Colony. 


Victoria 

South  AnHtralia  ... 

New  Zealftud 

Now  Sonth  Wales* 

TMHTitania 

Wefttom  Australia 
Queennlaud 


Areannder 
wheat 


Aeret. 

1,084,841 

1,846,175 

377.708 

290.000 

41,301 

22,718 

10,494 


3,672.735 
3,481,005 


288,730 


Orofls  wheat 
yield. 


Buthett. 

15,084.438 

14,649,230 
9.827.186 

4.845^000 
732,718 
249.900 
145.753 


45.014,174 
81,783,008 


18,251.076 


81,180. 


JffutMi- 
13.89 
7.88  , 
88.03  '; 
14.98: 
17.74  ' 
ILOO  I 
18.89 


Mi^9 


5».W 

eii^4« 

mm 

8i;ni 


13.38  J    %9m»m 
«.2»  li 


8.91  ii 


OATS,  BABLEY,  AND  POTATOES,  1883.*84. 


Oata. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


188. 161 
5,491 

202, 954 
24.818  i 
23,  IC'J  : 

1,  nor, 

125 


4,717.624 

80.467 

0, 231, 339 

G17.4G5 

634. 3:14 

23,715 

1,112 


Barley. 


46,833 

13,475 

32,007 

6.473 

8.205 

5,  .548 

241 


Boahela. 


Potatoet. 


1,089.808 

187,808 

984, 42« 

138,050  1 

81.002  I 

88,7t» 

3,190 


I 


40,105 

8,003 

21.103 

14,483 

•,001 

810  > 
S.468; 


181,«K 


lUlM 

41,411 

HI" 

III 


Total .',00.104     15,306,u70i    108,681       2.520.035  1       «7,ttl  i     m" 


I 


'For  1882. 
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HAILBOAD  AND  TELAGBAPH  MILEAGE. 

Tiie  following  is  aa  official  statement  of  tlie  mileage  of  railways  and 
telegraph  lines  in  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  1883 : 


Colotiy. 

H^llwiyt. 

•Magnpluu 

'1 

i.ses 
1.03a 

MOa. 

Vbos 

15 

SK!«Sffi;;;:;;:=::::::;::;:;;;:;;;:;:::;::;;::;::::;::::::. 

»sa; ■■ 

::;::;::"' 

t  Aad  IC  mUM  Mapfaoo*. 


(Hkrob  31, 1«H. 

{XidBiriTeaf  133  milM  priTito  Una. 


PEODUCTION  OF  TVINE  IN  FEAKCE. 


WHEAT  PBODUOTIOlf  Df  INDIA. 

The  increase  of  exports  from  India,  from  a  few  bnndred  tbonsand 
bnshels  per  annnm,  ten  to  twenty  years  ago,  to  37,1^543  hnsbels  in 
1881-'82,  and  39,127,977  bnsliels  of  60  pounds  for  1883-'84  (year  ended 
Mareh  31),  has  excited  the  attention  of  the  wheat-growing  coantiies. 
It  is  known  that  India  cont^s  near  to  France  and  Bassia  in  the  volnme 
of  wheat  prodnctioD,  and  that  these  conntries  have  only  one  outrank- 
ing competitor — the  United  States  of  America.  Conditions  have  not 
been  favorable  iu  former  years  for  la^e  India  exports,  mainly  flcom 
lack  of  transportatiOQ  facilities,  having  only  one  mile  of  ndlway  for 
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every  25,000  people,  while  this  country  has  a  milo  for  less  than  500  in- 
habitants. The  careless  cleaning  of  the  grain  and  the  mixing  of  tlte 
different  kinds,  diverse  in  quality,  has  also  tended  to  keep  the  price  too 
low  for  active  supply  for  exportation. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  increase  India  railway  facilities,  and  the  borne 
government  is  asked  to  assist  in  the  extension.  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  of 
the  viceroy's  legislative  council,  laid  before  a  committee  of  the  British 
Parliament,  in  June  last,  a  plan  for  building  7,328  miles,  of  which  3,89G 
are  deemed  indispensable  for  providing  relief  in  case  of  threatened 
famine,  while  the  remaining  3,432  are  held  to  be  desirable  if  individ- 
uals are  willing  to  build  with  the  aid  of  a  proffered  right  of  way  and 
land  for  stations.  Five  years  are  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  3,S0G 
miles,  at  a  cost  of  £28,250,000,  requiring  an  expenditure  of  over  five 
and  a  half  millions  sterling  [ler  annum. 

Mr.  Hunter  also  stated  before  the  committee,  that  as  a  result  of  a 
series  of  expeiiments  and  investigations  in  India,  wheat  could  be 
produced,  with  hired  labor  under  good  supervision,  at  about  12i;  a 
quarter,  or  Is.  6d.  (about  36J  cents)  per  imperial  bushel.  The  imperial 
btishel  is  very  slightly  larger  than  our  Winchester  bushel.  He  deoland 
that  wheat  had  certainly  been  sold  at  profit  at  16s.  to  18Sm  per  qiuittf 
(48§  to  54JJ  cents  per  bushel). 

LAND  AKEAS  OF  mDlA» 

The  following  tables  on  the  areas  of  the  different  presidencies  and 
X)rovinces  of  British  India,  with  the  area  of  cultivated,  culturable,aDd 
unculturable  land,  and  the  area  under  the  principal  crops,  are  taken 
from  the  fifteenth  number  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  British  India^ 
an  official  publication  for  which  these  tables,  with  others  on  Indiao 
agriculture,  were  condensed  from  the  administration  reports  and  land- 
revenue  returns  of  the  different  Indian  governments  and  administra- 
tions. The  tables  are  prefaced  by  a  statement  Uiat  the  information 
they  contain  is  far  from  complete.  In  the  year  to  which  thej  relatfr- 
the  official  year  1878-'79 — the  total  area  under  British  administratioii 
in  India  was  about  004,000  square  miles,  while  the  native  states  om- 
prised  an  area  of  575,000,  making  a  total  of  1,479,000  square  milea. 
The  sum  of  the  areas  given  in  the  column  on  the  areas  of  the  diffHreot 
presidencies  and  provinces  in  the  table  immediately  below  is  670,06 
square  miles,  or  a  little  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  area  of  British 
India,  and  considerably  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  country.  The 
portions  of  British  India  which  are  omitted  include  Bengal,  comprising 
156,000  square  miles,  for  which  no  information  of  the  kind  given  below 
is  collected.  In  the  case  of  Bombay,  the  Northwestern  Provinces,  aiMl 
Ondh,  the  figures  in  the  column  heailed  '^  Area  unculturable  "  embraoe 
a  considerable  amount  of  land  which  should  more  properly  have  ap- 
peared under  the  head  of  "  Cultivated  area.''  The  reason  given  fbr 
their  being  thus  misplaced  is  that,  being  wholly  or  partially  nee  ftom 
assessment  to  land  revenue,  no  information  was  received  as  to  their  cul- 
tivation, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  large  part  they  were  if«I|j 
cultivated.  With  these  explanations  the  first  of  the  tables  iBferted  to 
is  presented :  '  • 
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AREA    IN   WHEAT. 

A  recent  paper  piiblislied  by  tlie  Indian  Government  ^ving  result' 
of  an  investigation  nuule  nt  the  recpiest  of  the  secretary  of  state  fw 
India,  makes  the  followin*;*  estimates: 

Acm. 

Bengal  (Beliar) jSO,"^ 

Northwestern  Provinces  and  Oudli 6,200 

Punjab 7,000 

Central  Provinces 4,00( 

Bombay - 1,601 

Berar - 70(1 

BritiBhlndla  (excluding  Madras,  Bnrmah,  Assam,  Mysore,  and  Sind) . 

Native  f?tate8 :  Acres. 

Hyderaba<l 750,000 

Centrallndia agency 2,£>00,000 

Rajpntana  agency .— 12,500,000 

Bnroda 88,000 

Total  fornatlvostat.es • ...•..•••..    6, 

Total  for  India  (except  omitted  states  and  provinoes)  .  ••••  ....  96,1 

The  provinces  of  British  India  omitted  from  the  above  statement  ireie 
reported  in  the  preceding  table  for  1878-^79  as  having  the  foOowing 
areas  in  wlieat: 

Assam .••.••..••••••••••    Sl«6i5 

Britisli  Bnrmah - -...•—....,........,...      1,608 

Mysore i... 1S,BJ 

Madras 17,(IW 

Sind 407,aS9 

Total  for  omitted  provinces  of  British  India 481,685 

PRODUCT  AND  YIELD. 

Sir  Evelyn  Baring  has  estimated  the  yield  per  average  acre  at  700 
))onnds,  or  11^^  bushels  of  60  pounds.  Others  make  a  lower  average  of 
yield.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt  whether  the  real  average  is  more 
than  11  bushels.  Dr.  Watson  estimated  the  product  of  wheat  grovB 
under  British  rule  at  240,000,000  to  280,000,000  bushels,  «id  indadinf 
the  native  sta.tes  in  the  Punjab,  Kajputana,  Malwa,  Bundelknodi  and 
Guzerat,  he  placed  India  above  France  and  Bnssia,  and  next  to  tlie 
United  States,  in  wheat  production.  But  the  recent  investigatioii  above 
referred  to  does  not  sustain  these  high  estimates.  WitJi  proper  regard 
lo  "  the  widely  varying  skill,  energy,  and  resources  of  the  coltiiraUX'i' 
tlie  land  in  each  province  is  divided  into  three  classes,  viz : 

(^lass  I,  embracing  lands  of  average  good  qualitgr,  maniired  and  itri- 
gated. 

Class  II,  embracing  lands  of  fairly  good  quality,  and  of  whidi  the 
cultivation  is  so  far  careful  that  it  includes  eithermaiuiring  or  artifioul 
watering. 

Class  III,  embraoing  lands  of  an  inferior  quality  and  lands  whid 
fi'om  some  cause  or  other  are  inefficiently  or  careiesidy  cultivated* 

The  following  statement  shows  the  estimated  yield  per  acreooi  land  of 
each  class  and  the  estimated  average  for  each  of  the  presidencies  and 
provinces  named,  the  average  having  been  estimated  in  each  case  wilk 
due  regard  to  tlie  estimated  proportion  betwcien  the  diffi^cent  classes  d 
land : 
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The  highest  provincial  average  is  assigned  to  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces and  Oadh,  where  ^^  a  greater  area  of  land  is  believed  to  fall  into 
the  first  category  than  in  even  the  fertile  plains  and  river  valleys  of 
the  Pnnjab.''  In  the  Central  Provinces  the  physical  conditions  are 
highly  favorable,  bnt  the  cultivation  is  inferior.  ^^  In  Berar  the  best 
land  is  given  up  to  cotton,  and  wheat  is  a  secondary  crop,  to  which  com- 
paratively little  labor  or  care  is  given.  In  Bombay  the  yield  of  the 
richest  lands  in  Guzerat  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  India,  but  in  the 
Deccan  there  is  a  large  amount  of  poor  land,  which  greatly  reduces  the 
average  outrun  of  the  presidency.^ 

The  estimate  of  total  production  based  upon  the  areas  and  average 
yields  above  given  is  ^<  between  5,500,000  and  6,000,000  tons  for  British 
India^  and  1,250,000  tons  for  the  native  states,  making  a  total  of  be- 
tween 6,750,000  and  7J250,000  tons  for  all  India ;  or,  taking  the  lower 
figure,  252,000,000  bushels  of  60  pounds  to  the  bushel."  The  distribu- 
tion of  this  total  may  be  approximately  stated  as  follows : 

Bushels  of  00  pounds. 

Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh » 80,600,000 

Punjab 70,000,000 

Central  Provinces 32,000,000 

Bombay 14,400,000 

Berar ^ 4,900,000 

Other  British  provinces 3, 433, 334 

Total  for  British  India 205,333,334 

Nativostates 46,666,666 

Total  for  aU  iDdia 252,000,000 

Of  this  total  it  is  roughly  estimated  in  the  document  from  which  the 
above  estimates  are  taken  that  about  one-fourth  may  be  available  for 
0xi)ort. 

PBOBABLE  EXTENSION  OF  WHEAT  CULTUBE. 

The  lands  of  British  India,  now  lying  waste,  but  assumed  to  be  cult- 
arable,  are  reported  as  182,069  square  miles  in  the  preceding  tables  and 
of  this  area  only  83,600  are  found  in  wheat-growine^  provinces,  mostly 
in  the  Punjab,  Ondh,  Korthwestem,  and  Central  Provinces.  Should 
this  area  come  into  cultivation  in  the  proportion  of  the  present  distri- 
bution of  crops,  it  would  add  about  twelve  million  acre&  or  a  breadth 
somewhat  larger  than  our  own  spring  wheat  area  of  the  l^orthwest.  Of 
course  it  would  be  possible  to  give  a  larger  proportion  to  wheat.  In  a 
country  so  conservative  as  India,  so  alow  in  industrial  pregress,  the 
requisite  changes  to  produce  such  results,  the  improvement  of  imple- 
ments of  cultivation,  selection  of  seed,  care  in  preparing  fot  market,  and 
the  extension  of  railway  facilities,  cannot  be  expected  to  occur  very 
rapidly.  , 

The  country  roads  and  bridges  are  poor,  and  the  railroad  mileage  in 
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March,  1883,  was  only  10,251  milos  open  for  traffic,  wliich  is 
tho  construction  of  a  single  year  in  tlie  United  States. 

One  iK>int  in  the  Indin  question  should  not  be  for^otteu.  1 
increase  in  exportation  is  largely  duo  to  recent  extenHions  of  th 
system,  and  an  enlargement  of  these  iacilities  would  render  po 
receipt  of  much  larger  ex])ort  supplies.  In  this  counection  it 
remenilier  that  wheat  is  not  the  food  grain  of  tbo  India  popnlti 
therefore,  the  pro^iortion  avaihible  for  export  cau  be  largely 
under  the  stimulus  of  high  prices.  Should  railway  charfires  be 
a  Rimihir  result  would  follow.    The  following  rates  are  qaoted 

d 

Doibi  to  Howrab  on  tbo  East  India  Railway,  954  miles 

Lahore  to  Kniracbeo,  821  miles --..  •••..•  ...... 

Delhi  to  Bombay,  over  tbe  llajpntaoa  Railway,  889  miles.  ......  .......... 

Jnbbulpore  to  Bombay,  610  miles •--•••••....•.•••. 

As  compared  with  these  rates,  the  average  all-rail  rate  from 
to  New  York,  913  miles  by  the  shortest  practicable  route,  x 
January  1  to  November  1,  1883, 16.1  cents  per  bashel,  or  f  6.01 
The  average  of  the  four  Indian  rates  was  a  little  less  than  on 
mile  per  ton,  as  against  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  cent  on  the  ] 
tween  Chicago  and  New  York.  In  other  words,  the  averag 
four  Indian  rates  is  fully  50  per  cent,  higher  than  the  rate  on  tt 
ican  lines  between  these  two  cities ;  while  the  advantage  on 
of  the  United  States  is  very  much  greater  still,  if  the  Indian  i 
compared  with  our  rates  by  lake  and  canal,  or  even  by  lake  a 
the  former  being  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  a  cent,  and  tl 
being  less  than  one-half  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile,* 

Mr.  Baring  points  out  that  America  also  has  an  advantage  ovi 
in  other  particulars  connected  with  the  movement  of  the  giai 
sea-board.    He  says: 

There  is  far  less  bandling  of  tbe  wboat  between  the  fields  and  tho  hold  of 
in  tbe  former  than  in  tbe  latter  conn  try.  Tiie  wheat  is  brought  from  the  I 
Htorebonses,  and  tbeuco  nbot  in  bulk  into  tbe  wagons  ffrelgbt  cars],  which  i 
brought  aloni^sidii  tbo  ship  or  to  warebouses  wbicb  lie  cloee  to  the  ship,  j 
on  the  otber  baud,  whom  is  brought  from  tbe  field  to  a  central  station,  say  Ci 
is  there  bougbt  by  one  trader  (nerbaps  tbe  agent  of  the  shipping  firm, 
another  intermediary)  from  auotbcr  trader,  wbo  has  boagbt  it  from  the  ou 
It  is  stored  and  bagged,  then  carted  to  a  railway  station,  unloaded,  stooks 
station,  and  again  unstacked  to  be  loaded  into  tbe  wagons  [froigbt  can].  O 
at  tbe  port  of  Hliipment  it  is  unloaded,  stored,  perhaps  booght  and  sold  on 
then  carted  to  tlio  shore,  and  put  on  board  either  from  a  jetty  or  from  a  boa' 

The  following  figures  in  relation  to  the  charges  to  which  wheat 
ject  in  the  course  of  transportation  are  obtained  from  a  report 
State  Department  by  Unite<l  States  Gonsul-General  IVIattson, 
cntta,  dat^d  December  23, 1882 : 

F 

From  Punjab  to  Kurracbee,  average  distance  800  miles..... ..,. 

From  Nort  Invest  Provinces  and  Pudb  to  Caloatta,  average  distance  700  milei 

From  Central  Provinces  to  Bombay,  average  distance  4C0  miles ,,„ 

From  province  to  city  of  Bombay,  average  distance  150  miles 

To  this  cost  mnst  be  added  tbe  charges  of  the  middlemen  at  the  inland  ban 
will  average  b  cents  per  bnsbel,  and  tbe  cost  of  bagging,  shipping,  and  oomn 
the  exporter  at  tbe  sea-port  8  ceuts  more ;  ditto,  insurance  and  landing  eta 
Loudx>n  r>  cents,  and  ocean  freigbt,  wbic'n  averages  ixom  Calonttato  UmBqh 
and  fVom  Bombay  and  Knrrachoe  35  cents. 

*  During  tbe  season  of  1884  the  rates  by  railfh>m  Chicago  to  Nerr  Toik  H 
siderably  lower  than  tbe  above. 
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Projects  for  uavigatiou  by  canals  and  for  extension  of  irrigation  works 
are  also  entertained  as  factors  in  the  cheapening  of  wheat  at  the  sea- 
board ;  for  the  movement  of  Indian  wheat  to  Liverpool,  as  well  as  the 
shipment  of  Dakota  wheat  to  the  same  mart,  depends  upon  price.  The 
country  that  will  produce  it  for  the  least  money  will  have  the  trade  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  internal  improvements  of  India,  projected  and  fos- 
tered in  Great  Britain,  are  so  many  levers  employed  to  depress  the 
prices  of  wheat  throughout  the  world. 

An  official  estimate  of  the  average  rate  of  yield  per  acre  of  irrigated, 
land  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh  is  20^  buhsels,  where  on 
lands  not  irrigated  it  is  I3f  bushels.  About  two-fifths  of  the  wheat 
area  of  these  provinces  is  irrigated.  The  population  of  this  region  is 
over  four  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  while  the  holdings  range  from 
an  average  of  3  to  an  average  of  8^  acres.  The  Central  Provinces 
farms  are  much  larger,  the  laud  is  rich,  and  manure  and  irrigation  not 
much  used. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Fuller,  assistant  director  of  agriculture  of  the  Northwest 
Provinces  and  Oudh,  thus  reports  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  harvest- 
ing, commencing  with  a  description  of  the  plow : 

Id  its  idea  it  may  be  considered  a  pickaxe,  drawn  by  bnllocks,  the  bandle  being  the 
plow-beam,  one  arm  of  tbe  pick  tbe  plowshare,  and  the  other  arm  the  handle  or  stilt. 
It,  therefore,  tears  and  does  not  cut  the  ground,  and,  weight  for  weight  and  depth  for 
depth,  is  infinitely  heavier  to  draw  than  the  modem  plows  of  Enrope  or  America.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  grubber,  not  a  plow,  and  merely  stirs  the  earth  without  inverting  it. 

Tbe  plow  i»  at  its  worst,  as  regards  tbe  Northwest  Provinces  and  Ondh.  in  the  rioe 
districts  of  Oudh  and  the  Benares  division,  where  it  is  of  ludicrously  small  size,  often 
only  weighing  17  or  18  pounds.  •  •  •  Speaking  generally,  the  efficiency  of  the 
plow  may  be  said  to  increase  as  we  eo  westward,  the  ordinary  plow  of  the  CeDtral 
Doab  weighing  about  28  pounds,  while  that  of  the  Western  Distncts  weighs  nearly  50 
pounds,  is  bound  with  iron  round  the  ed^es  of  the  sole,  and,  instead  of  a  short  spike 
for  a  share,  has  a  lon^  iron  bar  which  projects  behind  and  can  be  thrust  forward  from 
time  to  time  as  its  point  wears  down. 

In  the  drier  districts  of  the  Agra  and  Allahabad  divisions  and  Bnndelkhand  wheat 

•  *  •  is  generally  sown  with  either  barley  or  gram,  which  by  their  superior  hard- 
iness continue  to  eke  out  a  crop  in  cases  where  the  wheat  would  fail  from  insufficient 
moisture.  Wheat  is  «  *  *  sownin  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November, 
and  cut  in  March  and  April.  As  a  rule  it  isonl^  sown  on  land  which  nas  lain  faUow 
during  the  preceding  X;/iart/ [summer],  but  in  highly  manured  land  near  village  sites 
it  i>ccasiouallv  follows  maize,  the  maize  being  cut  only  six  or  eight  weeks  at  the 
most  before  the  wheat  is  sown.     •    •     • 

Wheat  is  grown  on  almost  every  soil  but  the  very  lightest  sand,  a  rather  heavy 
loam  being  considered  best  suited  to  it.  The  fields  of  loamy  soil,  which  cover  a 
large  part  of  the  Doab,  •  •  *  bear,  with  careful  cultivation,  crops  of  wheat  of 
Hurprisiiig  excellence,  although  unmannred  for  years.  But  manure  isas  a  rale  applied 
to  the  better  class  of  wheat  fields  generally  in  every  second  or  third  year,  althoogh 
iu  quantities  which  would  sound  ridiculously  small  to  the  English  farmer,  4  tons  [to 
the  acre]  beinc  about  the  average.  It  is  reported  from  some  districts  of  the  prov- 
inces that  lana  is  occasionally  prepared  for  wheat  by  herding  sheep  or  cattle  on  it, 
bat  this  is  a  practice  of  very  far  from  general  occurrence. 

Twenty  plowings  are  not  uncommon  in  Qorakhpur,  while  two  or  three  are  heldsnf- 
ficient  in  the  black  soil  of  Bundelkhand.  Eight  plowings  may  be  taken  as  the  aver- 
age number. 

The  clods  are  crushed  and  a  fine  tilth  (which  is  absolutely  essential  in  most  eoils) 
created  by  dragging  a  flat  log  of  wood  across  the  field,  the  bollock  driver  standing 
on  it  to  increase  its  weight. 

If  the  grouud  is  very  damp,  the  seed  is  sometimes  sown  broadcast  and  plowed  in, 

♦  *  *  but  the  two  commonest  methods  of  sowing  are  (1)  by  simply  following  the 
plow  and  dropping  the  seed  into  the  furrow  made  by  it,  •  *  *  and  (2)  by  drop- 
ping the  seed  down  a  bamboo  tube  fastened  to  the  plow  stilt  [the  former  bein^^  the 
practice  in  some  localities  and  the  latter  in  others  1. 

The  amotint  of  seed  used  per  acre  varies  from  100  to  140  pounds.  After  the  sowing 
is  completed,  the  fiehl  is  either  left  in  furrow  or  is  smoothed  with  the  clod-omsher, 
the  latter  process  being  said  to  save  irrigation  by  enablin||  the  water  to  spread  quicker 
over  the  surface.  The  field  is  then  divided  off  into  imgation  beds  by  soimirang  np 
little  banks  of  earth  with  a  wooden  shovel. 

If  the  soil  is  sofficiently  m^ist  in  October,    •    •    •    the  neoeaiity  of  loigation 
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dopondsin  chief  measure  ou  the  occurrence  of  winter  rains.  *  "  *  ShoiUtk 
soil  be  too  dry  for  germination,  a  watering  must  be  given  before  sowiDg,  tndUiiH 
comparatively  easy  matter  in  canal  districts— occasions  great  labor  anddeibf  iB& 
triets  which  rely  on  wells  for  their  water  supply.  fAn  instance  is  meotiOMdii 
which  nearly  the' whole  of  the  usual  crop  of  a  district  T^as  sown  on  well  wats.]  Hi 
number  of  waterings  given  to  wheat  varies  from  one  in  Robilkhand,  tOMmi 
eight  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  Doab,  but  as  a  rule  three  or  fonr  waterings  an  i^i 
oven  in  the  driest  localities. 

Tlie  crop  when  ripe  is  cut  by  sickles  and  carried  to  the  thrashing  floor,  whmifli 
having  been  allowed  to  dry  for  sttveral  days,  it  is  trodden  oat  by  bollocks  aodiii 
nowecl  by  the  simple  expedient  of  exposing  the  groin  and  chaff  to  the  wind  by  pw 
lug  them  out  of  a  basket  held  some  5  feet  from  the  sronnd.  Should  then  ni 
wind,  an  artificial  breeze  is  made  by  agitating  a  cloth,  out  this  adds  greatly  loth 
expense  and  trouble. 

COST  OF  GROWING  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Eiillcr  gives  ^^  a  near  estimate  of  the  cost  of  growiiig  a 
vesting  an  acre  of  wheat,'^  as  follows: 

Appraising  the  whole  of  the  labor  applied  to  the  field  the  following  may  teat 
cepted  as  a  near  estimate  of  the  cost  of  growing  and  harvesting  an  acre  of  wlieift: 


Items. 


Plowing  (eight  times) 

Clod-cmahing  (four  times). 

Seed  (lOOpbnnds) 

Sowing 

Weeding 

Beai 


Rupees. 


L 


Annas.i'iriiitad  8M 


iping. 
tMbln 


ThiMbing^on  a  crop  of  20  mannds,  equal  to  27  bushels*. 
Cleaning  on  a  crop  of  20  maunds,  equal  to  27  bushela*... 


Total,  excluding  irrigation,  manure,  and  rent. 


Irrigating  (three  times) : 

Makmg  water  beds  .M. 0    8 

Canaldnes 1    8 

Labor 8  12 


Manure  (100  maunds) 

Kent  (for  second-class  land) 


Grand  total 


6 
0 
3 
0 
0 
1 
13 
0 


i 


18 


5 
3 

7 


• 
8 

0 
14 
18 

8 

0 

i 


ai 
in 

a; 

m 
in 
ai 


81 


7 
0 

0 


•« 


It 

II 

IB 


u 


fl9 


*  Reckoning  the  mannd  at  82.2855  pounds  avoirdupois  and  the  buabel  at  60  poimds,  80 

more  than  27.4  bushels.    This  is  considerably  more  than  the  average  product  ev«B  tat  ir^ 
the  Northwest  Provinces,  but  the  figures  as  to  cost  are  apparently  Msed  npon  a  xaUuir 
of  cidtlvatlon  from  which  a  superior  crop  might  fhirly  be  expected. 

t  Two  pairs  of  bullocks  (at  3  annaa,  or  7.3  cents  a  pair)  and  two  coolies  (at  8  aiuias,  or  a 
than  5  cents  each)  tread  out  nearly  340  pounds  of  grain  in  a  day. 

This  makes  a  cost  of  about  45  cents  per  bushel  for  the  wheat  i 
duced,  whicb  is  much  above  the  average  yield  even  of  irrigated 

An  official  document  estimates  the  cost  of  growing  wheat  on  i    luu 
and  irrigated  laud  at  a  little  under  a  shilling  per  DashcA,  or  in 
of  rent,  Is.  M.,  or  3CA  cents.    This  includes  seed  and  tlirashing.  I 
official  rei>ort  makes  the  following  average  prices  [reducing  i 
of  quantity  and  value]: 


Time. 


First  quarter • ..•• 

Seoood  quarter 

Third  quarter » 

Koorth  quarter •.....•.....••••••... 

Whole  year 
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While  the  cost,  uuder  favorable  circumstances  and  in  the  best  loca- 
tions, may  be  35  to  40  cents  per  bushel,  wheat  can  rarely  be  brought  to 
title  principal  markets  and  sold  for  less  than  60  cents.  Gonsul-General 
Mattson,  at  Calcutta,  makes  report  to  the  State  Department  that  the 
ryot  ^^  can  afford  to  sell  bis  wheat  at  the  nearest  market  place,  if  within 
a  day'8  journey  of  his  home,  for  50  to  60  cents  per  bushel ;  but  when  it 
does  not  bring  that  price,  or  very  near  it,  he  consumes  his  smaU  supply, 
or  stores  it  in  a  hole  under  the  ground  until  a  more  favorable  time  shall 
come.^ 

The  wheat  of  India  is  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  partly  from  its  "  ricey  ^  character,  and  partly  from  the  dirty  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  shipped.  Yet  the  average  difference  is  not  great, 
as  some  of  it  is  of  good  quality.  The  official  valuation  of  exports  in 
the  period  from  1878-^79  to  1882-^83  averaged  91 J  cents.  The  average 
of  our  wheat  exports  for  a  like  period  was  $1.15.  Mr.  Baring  states 
that  Calcutta  Club  Ko.  1  averaged  $1.27  per  bushel  in  1882,  while  the 
best  American  brought  $1.44. 

A  British  parliamentary  report  comprises  prices  per  imperial  quarter 
of  several  Indian  and  other  wheats,  as  follows : 


Weij^ht 

per 
boshel. 


Indian  (fine  soft  white) 

InUian  (snpenor  soft  red)  ... 
Indian  (average  hard  white). 
Indian  (average  hard  red) ... 

Bngliah 

A.natralian 

N^ew  Zealand 

California 

Ajnerican  (winter) 

American  (sprins) 

Rossiau  (SaxoDAlca) 

Roasiau  (hard  Taganrog) 

Rgjptian  (Buhi) 

Egyptian  (Saida) 


»••  ••••■■»«•• 


Valne 

per  406 

a.  d. 

49  0 

45  0 

440 

43  0 

40  0 

506 

48  0 

480 

49  6 

48  0 

52  0 

49  0 

47  0 

436 

64 

622 

60 

eii 


EXPORTS  AND  EMCPOBTS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  British 
[ndia  and  the  United  States,  respectively,*  during  the  five  years  from 
l87S-'79  to  1882-'83,  inclusive,  flour  being  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in 
wheat,  and  included  with  the  latter : 


Official  years. 

Wheat  (including  flour  ex- 
ported). 

From  India. 

From  the 
United  States. 

|g7g_'79 ^ 

ButihOM, 
2, 012. 151 
4, 172, 541 
13, 001, 382 
37, 105. 846 
26,560,404 

BnaMU. 

147, 687. 649 

1879-'80    - —  --                      -- 

180. 304, 180 

188(X>*81 - 

....  . 

186,821,514 

1881-'82 -•• 

121, 802, 369 

L88:S-'83 •-...... 

147,811,316 

*  Of  the  totals  given  in  tbe  t^ible,  flonr  on  an  average  for  the  five  years,  constituted 
aearly  20  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  Umte<l  States,  as  against  less  than  two-thirds 
of  1  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  India. 
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The  follnwing  tables  ehow,  by  quantities  and  values,  respefdrd;, 
the  distribution  of  tbe  In<lian  export  miion^  the  dt&ereut  couutneiii 
^liicb  it  is  shipped.     It  (vill  be  oliserved  tliat  dnriof;  the  earlier 
embraced  id  tbe  tablet),  by  far  tbe  ^rearer  part  of  the  entire  a 
ex|>ort«d  was  taken  by  tbe  United  Kiu^oni,  but  that  within  1 
few  years  the  proportion  taken  by  oth«r  countries,  particnl     i  o 
France,  Bolland,  and  Belgium,  bos  tnnteriully  increased,  leavinjcio 
United  Kingdom,  in  lln>  yeais  I881-'8a  and  l«82-'83  somewhat  I 
one-half  of  tbe  tofiil.     It  is  stated  that  the  sbipnients  to  Eg^-pui 
ajipear  in  these  latter  years,  ai-e  cbiufly  destined  for  traossiil]  i 

markets  on  tbe  continent  of  Europe. 


QUA^nTIKS. 


1S7T-T8.      1878-79.    ISTB-'M.       USO-'SL 


Kniiico 

Ilnlliunl 

Italy    

Man* 


PcmU 

KinlwSottlniivDl 
OUiorciniutrJea.. 


t3,2IS,»4     t8,]83.l}97   »l^as:t. 

a.  Ota  u 

43B,  val 


4,sis|        it.f-«      2.; 

IS,  Va\  «T.3flt:       U,  1 


»e,3Bi 

2.7H       140,  STO 


1,705.; 

>.5SS.I.., 
I,07S.Wh^ 
«70,SSfl 


50,Wl|         "i 
284.110  It 

M.4i«,aJ  a 
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YIELD  OF  FIELD  CROPS  IN  EtlSBlA. 

The  following  data  in  relation  to  the  yield  of  some  of  the  principal 
fiehl  cro[)s  in  Russia  are  taken  from  a  report  on  "  The  Year  1883  in  its 
Relation  to  Rural  Economy,'^  recently  pablished  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  tables  which  follow,  the  rate  of  produce  perdesiatine 
is  exi>ressed  for  the  cereals  and  potatoes  in  chetverts,  and  for  sugar 
beets  in  berkovets,  the  desiatine  being  an  area  equal  to  2.86  a'^res,*  the 
chetvert  a  measuie  equal  to  very  nearly  six  Winchester  bushels  (more 
precisely  5.9o6),  and  the  berkovet  of  ten  poods  a  weight  equivalent  to 
361.13  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  most  general  division  noted  in  the  tables  is  that  which  distin- 
guishes the  Blackearth  region  from  other  portions  of  European  Russia. 
This  region  extends  in  a  broad  belt  across  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  from  the  Roumanian  and  Austrian  fontiers  to  the  eastern 
boundary,  embracing  the  alluvial  valleys  of  the  great  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Black  8ea,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  the  Caspian,  and  extending 
fiarthest  to  the  northward  in  the  valley  of  the  Volga.  In  this  Black- 
earth  region  are  embraced  the  districts  which  produce  the  largest  quan- 
tities of  grain  for  exiK)rtation,  including  the  gie  it  wheat-producing 
governments  of  Podolia,  Kiev,  Voronej,  and  Kursk. 

The  largest  average  yield  of  winter  wheat  in  the  year  1883,  as  shown 
by  the  figures  given  below,  was  in  the  governments  of  Tula,Orel,  Riazan, 
and  Tambov  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Blackearth  region,  and  out- 
side of  this  region  in  the  Baltic  provinces  (Livonia,  Gourland,  and  Es- 
thonia),  the  government  of  Pskov,  east  of  Livonia,  the  government  of 
Kovno,  south  of  Gourland,  the  valley  of  the  Vistula  in  Poland,  and  the 
governments  of  Smolensk  and  Kaluga,  southwest  of  Moscow.  In  these 
governments  the  average  was  from  six  to  nine  chetverts  per  desiatine, 
or  from  12^  to  18^  bushels  per  acre,  the  latter  being  the  average  for 
Livonia  and  Pskov.  These  figures  relate  to  the  yield  on  the  lands  of 
the  larger  proprietors,  those  of  the  peasants,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table, 
being  in  genei^al  considerably  less  productive.  In  the  other  govern- 
ments for  which  an  average  is  given  it  ranges  from  11 J  bushels  in  Kiev, 
Voronej,  Vitebsk,  and  Moiiilev  down  to  3^  bushels  in  Ekaterinoslav, 
and  on  peasants'  lands  still  lower,  the  average  on  such  lands  in  the 
last  named  government  being  as  low  as  2.1  bushels  per  acre. 

For  spring  wheat  the  highest  averages  of  the  Blackearth  region  are 
in  the  governments  of  Tambov  (northern  division), and  Kazan,  Simbirsk, 
Samara,  Ufa,  and  Saratov  (eastern  and  southeasti^rn  division).  In  the 
non-BIackearth  region  the  highest  averages  are  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
the  adjoining  government  of  Kovno,  and  the  governments  of  Smolensk, 
Novgorod,  Jaroslav,  and  Vologda.  In  all  of  these  governments  the 
average  is  12^  bushels  per  acre  or  more,  the  highest  l^ing  16^  bushels 
in  Livonia,  llie  lowest  average  is  6^  bnshels  on  proprietorsMand  and 
5J  on  peasants'  land,  these  being  the  respective  rates  of  yield  on  these 
two  classes  of  Innd  in  Euuterinoslav  and  Tunrida,  while  in  Volhynia  the 
rate  is  G.^  Dusht^ls  on  both  classes  of  land  alike*  In  other  provinces  the 
figures  lie  between  the  extremes  just  given. 

The  averages  for  winter  rye  range  from  18f  down  to  a  little  more  than 
3A  bu>hels  on  proprietors'  land,  and  from  15A  down  to  2^  on  peasants' 
Itind.  The  yield  of  this  grain  for  the  year  was  generally  good,  except 
in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  division  of  the  Blackearth  region,  and 
in  Volhynia  in  the  western  part  of  the  same  region.  Elsewhere  the 
average  for  proprietors'  land  ranges  between  8^  and  18J  bushels,  the 

*  Pruf.  F.  W.  Clarke  makett  the  desiftthie  2,G&iJ7  aortss. 
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bushels  per  acre  on  proprietors'  lands,  and  fix)m  14G  down  to  16§  bush- 
els on  peasants'  lands.    The  lowest  averages  are  reported  from  the  re- 

Du  around  the  sea  of  Azov,  embracing  Taurida,  Ekaterinoslav,  and 

9  province  of  the  Don  Gossacks. 

Of  grains  not  embra<>ed  in  the  tables  reproduced  below,  one  of  the 
widely  cultivated  is  buckwheat,  for  which  averages  are  shown 
^ng  from  11%  bushels  per  acre  in  Perm  down  to  1  bushel  per  acre 
m  j^katerinoslav. 

Millet,  which  is  grown  extensively  in  the  Blackearth  region,  shows 
average  yields  ranging  from  15^  bushels  per  acre  in  Tamt^v  down  to 
2  bushels  (on  i>easant  lands)  in  Taurida  and  Ekaterinoslav. 

Peas,  which  are  very  widely  cultivated,  show  averages  ranging  from 
16§  bushels  per  acre  in  Livonia  and  Smolensk  do\TO  to  3  bushels  (on 
peasants'  lands)  in  Ekaterinoslav. 

Of  flaxseed  the  average  yields  range  from  G31  pounds  to  the  acre  in 
Tambov  down  to  101  pounds  in  Kherson,  on  proprietors'  lands,  and 
from  oGS  pounds  in  Saratov  to  88  pounds  in  Kherson,  on  peasants' lands. 
Of  flax  fiber,  the  averages  range  from  379  pounds  per  acre  in  Smolensk 
down  to  126  pounds  in  Viatka,  on  proprietors'  lands,  and  on  peasants' 
lands  from^4  pounds  iu  Kaluga  down  to  101  pounds  in  Perm. 

Of  hemp  fiber,  the  average  yields  range  from  505  x)ounds  per  acre  in 
Smolensk  down  to  152  pounds  in  Kursk. 

Of  tobacco,  which  is  more  or  less  cultivated  in  most  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Blackearth  region,  the  average  yields  range  from  1,187 
pounds  per  acre  in  Tshemigov  down  to  442  i)ounds  in  Taurida. 

TABLES  SHOWING  THE  YIELD  OF  CEREALS,  SUGAR  BEETS,  AND  POTA^ 

TOES  IN  RUSSIA  FOR  1883. 

\\  desi«tine=2.88  teres ;  1  ohetvert=:5.9a6  Winchester  boshels;  1  berkoTet=361.13  pouuds.] 

Tablb  I. — Yield  of  fi^ld  plants  in  Russia. 

[In  cbotverts.] 


GovemincDts. 


A.— Blackkabtii  bb- 

f.IOX. 

I.— Southern  Steppes: 

Benitarabia 

Kherson 

Kkaterinoslav 

Taurida 

Province  of  Don  Coe- 

sacks 

n. — Central : 

Vorone^ 

Khaikov 

Poltava 

ni. — SoathwcHtem : 

Kiev 

PoduUa 

Volhyuia 

34  A— '84 


Ayerac^e  per  desiatine  and  range  from  mininium  to  maximum. 


Winter  rye  on  lands 
of— 


Proprietors. 


Peasants.    Proprietors.:  Peasants.    Proprietors.    Peasants. 


Av.  Kange. 


Av.  Range. 


.-> ;  1  -  8  4 

4  I  0-10  3| 
m  0  -  5  ;  1 

5  1-12  4 


at 

4*; 

5* 

'-it 


0-4 

1  -14 
0-10 
1-13 

1-8 
1-7; 


1  -  7 
U  -10 
0-8 

0-5 


4^!  0-15 

3  I  0-9 

4  I  11-10 

45'  1H2 

3  1-8 

3  i  1  -7 


At.  Kange.  'Av.l  Bange.  JAv.  Bange.  Av.  Bange. 


4  1-6 

31  i  1  -10 

3"i  1-9 

3  1-9 


3  -12 


U  1H« 
4',  0  -11 
4       2-10 


4\ 
3A 
3' 


lj-8i 


3 
3 

2* 

2i 


in 


3 


1  -  c 

l-7i 
0  -10 
11-9 

2-8 

IHO 
0-7 
2-10 

3-4 

2i-  5 
i-5 


6 

2  -12 

5 

1  -18 

4J 

0-18 

5 

34-8 

4 

0-7 

64 

3i-13 

7 

2^15 

6 

2-16 

6 

2-16 

5A 

2  -12 

3.1 

i-ioi 

5 


H 


2-0 
0  -U 
O-ll 
1-0 

0  -12 

4-13 

1-m 
i-iij 


5h     2-lU 
4h\    U-10 
2iJ      4-  4| 
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IL-CeBlmU 
VoraiKj.... 
Kharkov ... 


Wor  ((&bU"'' 


T.— Eitlsni  ind  Santb- 
SiHlblrik.'™.""v--- 


B.— MON'  Bl-ACKBlBTn 


SI    l.-7li    1  I    :i- 


];i;['01iT    OF  Till-:   COMMlSSIOKi:ii  OF    AGBIC0I,TUEB, 


Ui  III.— I'icWo/JieHytlaiilain  linttia. 


niuents. 

ATenij;«l«Tde«l« 

QOTH 

Oau  »n  Luido  of- 
IToi.iicK.m.'  I'r.ihanUi. 

"^         1        or-        : 

ll.-(>ntr»l 

Kharkov 

ni.-^ulli^ 


Tula  ...'.'.'.'.'.'. 


'!:;,:;!!  Sit: 


-IT  :     7J    3  -  Mi.. 


»!"  3  -  27  ]    1 


shoWttk.v.'.'".'".;i": 

!;'?-? 

Vfa...... 

A»7miLh.n'.';.'.": :::: : 

UrairroviD«e 

iij 

5-lU 

-XoN.lii.^.  K».AniJI 

,,, 

Minsk ;  Sj' 


5^-    *:4 


11- IB 
0-lS 


«■  a -15 
4l:   1-19 

iijSlq:::::::: 


■1 
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Tablk  III, ^  Yield  of  field  planU  in  Rusnia^Coutmned, 


AxcTpffe  per  desiatine,  and  ran^e  from  ininimnm  to  znaxiTDnni. 


Govvrumrnta. 


Oat  A  OD  lands  of— 


Maize 

oil  lands 

of— 


Propriotom.    Peasants.   iProprietors. 


So  car 

Wets  on 

lands 

of- 


Potatoos  on  lands  of— 


Proprii'tors..  Proprietors.    Peasants 


Av.  Ranjje.  Av.  j  Range. -Av 


B.— N0XJ5LArKEARTII 
UEr.iox— Continued. 


VI.— Central  Volcrian  and 
Trans- Vol;j;ian : 

Kostromu !) 

Niilini-NovKoiod '    G^:    Ijj.ir, 

Viatka I    X,    2j-l« 

Pcrru :    I?       I'i-U 

VII.— Northern:  I 

Vologda ;  11 

Oloneta 7| 

A  rchan^el—** 


J-1.% 


1  -r. 

6-17 


I) 


n  -ifi 


Ranse-  'A  v.,  Kun;;e.  A  v.  Ran<;o.  'Av. 


Range. 


I 


4.-.   .10  -114  .  40 


!»  ~Vl  I I ' '  50    JO  -160     40 

oi_J2    ;....l 


.^-20  i. 


J  35     7  -100     I'S 


10     4  -21i  , 
7    :{J-18  !. 


:  iiij  « -i5i| 


J  -  45 


50     4  -120  i  40 


4.'i  -  90     40 
vO-180 


lC-100 

17-HW 

7-  >0 

R-  20 

10-100 
11-160 
20-120 
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The  followiii":  quotations  represent  as  iiefirJ.v  us  jxisflW 

MAKIvKT    PRICES  OF  Fm 


I'nMliu't. 


Ju  11 11111*3'. 


February. 


3lfircb. 


Apiil. 


I 


«*y. 


m:w  M)!:k. 
Fl.-iir: 

Sii  I.  !•  !lur bbl .  f J  70  t o  :W  Or>  ;$2  CO  to  $3  25  *2  W)  to  $3  23  .^J  r.5     to  &{  «.->  'w  i ',   tofi  * 

>|iirii;  wilcatuxtraH,  f£00(l  i                                                                                  ~'    i       ' 

jiuli. .!(•»• bbi.  :]To  to  :;t<r)!35i)  to  sco  ■  asn  to  37a  j  340    to  .350  !  "co  ti'*~ 

ubilt; bbl.  4  25  to  4  70     3  75  to   4  CO     3  90  to    500   r   3  no     to    4  50i3IM    tn  id 

P.iti'iitM,  .Hpiiii;"  wlioat.do.  r»M»  to  7  0U     510  to   C55     55*J  to    C  M5   (   ;"  40     lo    «''rfi'?5?    i^  I! 
WlHSJl:                                                                                                                                                                   ■      "      *•  *' 

N»).  L'nliito bush.  105  to  107        ^'omiiinl.  Noniinn].              Xoniinal             Va.»:^i 

N«..2iwl  winter <lo..  1  Inj;  to  IH      KM]  i,.    108     1  07^  to    1  jpa     i  yj      to    1 03f  1 IW   Ti  li» 

No.2mix»'d biiHh.  C5  to  aw    Gl.^  to      023      82  to       63  i       CO*   tin       tin      ni  4      m 

rnuiadodmixea do..  DO  lo  05'      5t  to      Till       W»  to       CI   I      4o*  iV.       Sn'"        *         '^ 

82 


59 
01 


llailey:  I  |        «*     lo      dj    

Xo.2('an:ulu biisL.  K)    10  s5  ;     Nomiiiiil.     '82                    ?      85     tn      ni        on 

Stiit*^ do..  70    to      74        Noinlual.     I - '...                   vi        & 

Oats,  Xo.  2  mixod do..  40    to  40i      30A  to      40!     40    to       40i:      37V  t«''"oi5''"V '."illV* 

liye.State do..  7^10      7.Ti \ ' ^f      74     to      ^f     ^i^^r. 

IN'tatiKH bbl.  125    to  175,150    to  200;     75    to    125         87J  to    125        70    to  IS 


1800     to  10  00  I191KI    l«2Jl* 


JMiHt     quality    tiniotbv, 

tons \ "...  I70i)  to  1800  1700  tol850   1800 

Sc'poiid  quality  timotbv,  ,  | 

tons '. ...1400  tolCOO  1400  toieOO   1500    tolGOOJiooo   tol7  00;'l70U 

Extniinosa bbl.  12  00  tol250  1250  tol300,l200    to  13 00  1 13 00     tniiiin    ioaa 

IlaiJis do. .2350  tu2400  2550  10  20  00,2800    to28u0:27  00     t«2-S 

Pork :  !  -  '  - 

Kxtrapriino do..  1350  1500  tolGOO   1700    tolT'iO 

PrinM;im*8.s lo..  1500  tol550  1020  toltJ50  '17  50    tol785 


Lard,  prime  city  .-ci'iitul 
liiittcr: 

Creamery lb. 

Western  dairy do. 

St  ate  dairy ..  .*. do . 

( 'becHe,  .State  factory do. 

State     aud     Pennsylva- 
nia   .' .  do/ . 

Western,  fresb do . 

Siiijar: 

Fair  to  good  retiuinfj  ..II). 
(■olton: 
Ordinary  to   goo<l   ordi- 
nary (N*.  O.andGuh )  .lb. 
LoNV   niiddlinu   to    good 
iniddlin<;    (X.    O.    and 

(iulf) lb 

Tcdaoco: 

Pennsylvania  8et:d  leal"  lb.! 
Wool :   *  : 

Conibin;;     and     ditlaine 

lle«M'4^fl Ib.i 

('alifoniiu do .  | 

oiiio      and     Peniisylva-  i 
Ilia lb. 

lU>STii.\. 

Flour: 

Western,      hu  per  lino. 
s])rin;; bid. 

Coiiunoii.  extras do.. 

PatentH.  A\luU-r do.. 

Wbeat : 

No.  2  ri'd  winter bnsb. 

live do 

U:\rlcy: 

():i1h: 

No.  2  wbite d<». . 

No.  2  niixtd iIm.. 

CuMi: 

.No  2  inlxfd ill 


25     t«) 

IS    to 

to 

i>i  to 


27 


32     to 
31    to 

C.'.to 
«n.to 


30 
2:! 
30 

•  »-«    I 


S>30     935 


25  to 

IH  to 

25  to 

111  to 


to 

•13  to 


37; 

21  I 

29 

14 


•  »•» 


•'10 


25  to 
10  to 
2G  to 
lOi  to 


23i 
23    to 


10  50    to  17  00 
17  50     to  17  75 
950 


r.n 


to 


20 

14i 


23i 
53 


27  to 

18  to 

25  to 

11  to 


24J 
24     to 


37 
2.-. 
34 


24^ 


5A 


Oji        SI  to      10         8i  to      0,='^ 


10i'.;to    10 {i1    10,';,  to 


10    to 


32    to 
21!  to 


37 


lO 


18  j 

4:'.  ' 

27 

41 


Gi  to 


10 


102  to 
5    to 

45 

•  •  •  •     ■  •  ■ 

41 


113 

I 

2U 


Wsi  to 

Ot'o  to     luii 

8     to      20 


:;o)    to  3  50     3  00    to  ::25     3 00    to   3  2.">     07- 

:::-.     to   425     325    t..    4ro     32.-.    to   4  (Ml  .  :{ -j.-,     JJJ    J-;^ 

Oiii     to   0  50     COii    to    O.'iO     r.ou    to    Ii25      Goo     l       «-- 


111     to    1  14\    1  o5.'.  to    1  i>7 


..»     lo 

in 

'.  .'1       i  1 » 

i>i 

—    \ 

to 

7[i 

70    to 

95 

7;i    t.> 

SO 

02 

to 

0:{ 

42     to 

A2\ 

A-W   to 

4.-. 

4  5 

lo 

4." 

::'.»    ;o 

41 

40     to 

U 

43 

to 

44 

n?'   to 

*  Kuil 

(IJ 

07 

to 

tw 

1600    tol«M 

17M 
840    to  ft) 

21  to  5 

21  to  » 

20  to  :!3 

12  to  U 


14    to     14^ 

14    to     Ht 

5i*filo     S.^ 


02  to  10,', 

lliVo  IS 

10    to  IS, 

:ui    tu  39t 


275  to  lis 

»25  to  40i 

575  to  •?• 

'-'   '''  ^'»     'l.»:;2r-   1074   111  toim 

'-     '"       74         7d  tu     « 

«a     to       76        64  to    7S 

1*     I'*       •«4\       41 

*-     »"       Ali  I      41  t-i ,  4S 

«■•-     lo       65  i     ea  lo    ft 
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tlie  »tate  of  the  marked)  at  tlie  beginuing  of  eacli  inoiitfa : 
PRODUCTS  FOR  18»4. 


*. 

Oetober. 

NoTimbor. 

D»«™b*r. 

•0 

t23S    toMM   ew    loKOO 

•328  totSISl 

30 

3»)    to  3  SO 

3W    to    3M 

>W  M  110 

30 

3  23    to  87.1 

S40     to   015 

»»    to  3W 

285   to  8» 

42S   t*   ilKt 

*92 

NobU»»1. 

NorotMl 

83    to      87 

H«aiiul. 

i.].K- 

g'l» 

iVoto 

67i 

Eft    to      GO 

Mi  to      Ml 

Gl   to     88 

80 

116    to   137 

J2S' 

311 

i'lVj'wiw' 

Ml 

Kl  lo 

llJlto  137 

Si  Oil 

IH 

2100    lo 

100 

1800    toSOOO 

IBM 

1700  to  1100 

ITOO    to 

•" 

17W   .«i8o«  noo   to 

800 

800 

II 00    to  1800 

1«M    t«17M 

»»  tollW 

MM 

3700     Ul-iJOO   30(X> 

24S0    lo 

a  00 

187S    Io2000 

1100    tOUN 

£000 

1575    to 

tM 

MM 

n,w  to  IS 00 

lis  SliS 

1!S  SSS 

1«IW    10  UTS 

%'S'?S 

Sl« 

720 

30    In 

i 

lai  to 

IS    w 

1  1  i!  ii 

20 
101 

»  to 

7(£ 

10 

5£  S 

£2    to      20 
lOJ  lo      K 

13    to      32 
U    to      121 

IS  u     SI 

83  to     (8 

121  to     1=1 

1.:;  to 

n 

411  t« 

U         18     lo 

171  '" 

«i:to 

10 

21     to       211 

W1K>     18 
»    to      Ul 

t    to       81 

M  t.     »1 

*UW 

4(1.       *I  to 

*;; 

4Jto        0 

*)|lo    *11 

lOti 

9» 

lOi'      B,l  lo 

"i: 

81  t» 

191 

81  to       Oi 

It  to       S| 

mo    1 

II, 'c  lo 

li.'j 

101.-' 

ll(     IBil  10 

"■•• 

lOIto 

111 

SJto    10ft 

tOlIb    »tt 

S    la 

1» 

s)u>     IS 

31    to     38 

13    to     S3 

8    to      101 
H>    to      Sg 

« 

H    lo 

13 

iZS 

4SA 

IT.-,    to 

B7:.   to 

asr. 

III    to 

eoo 

ioo   to 

too 

000 

ioo   to  sto 

300    to   380 

ISO  to  JJr. 
27S  to  82.-. 

08    to     89  i.. 


&3C 
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MARKKT  I'lilCES  OP  F. 


Prodnct. 


Jannary. 


liOSTOX— Coiit  iniieil. 


Marcb. 


April. 


Ma 


PotatOM bn»li.$040    to$OriO  $040    1of048  .f040    to $040  li^ 38  to|047  $035  t( 

Hav:                                                                                                                 '  I 

Choice ion    1000                  ICOO                  1500    tolAOO    1500  tol600   ICN  li 

Good ilo..l40()    toloOU   1400    tulfiOO   130()     to  14  00    1300  to  1400  U 00  M 

Pork: 

17  00  to  17  50   16  JO  U 

to  1050     1900  tol950   1720  U 

Ueef- 

\V(MteniAxtraineM..ao..  13  00    tol400   1300    toHOO   13to    tol400    1300  tol350  1300  M 

^VeAlern  extra  plate  .do.. lU.'iO    tolfiUO   UM    tol500  jloSO    to  1600    ISTtO  to  16 00  14 OJ  U 


Kiira  prime bbl.  13.'i0    to  14 00  n:*0    to  14 00   17  00 

^'ewnieaA do..  1000    tolft.'io   lO.'iO    to  1700   1900 


Lanl '. lb. I      9i  to 

Butter:  ' 

Northern  creamery.,  do..      24    to 

Western  creamery . . .  do . .      *in    u* 
Cbeese :  i 

Northern     factory,    ex 
tra lb.      122  to 

Western  factory,  eztra.do.      12^  to 

Efcga doz.      28    to 

Sn^ar: 

Fair  to  fj^ood  refining .  .lb. 
Cotton : 

Ordinary  to  j;ood  ordi- 
nary  lb.        8i  to 

Hiddling     to     loiddlinK 

fair lb.      loi  to 

Tobacco:  I 

(^hoiceleaf do.      11    to 

lloodWeatem  IfMif.  ..do.l     10    to 

Lugs do. I      5J  to 

Wool:  ! 

Pick-lock  and  XXX,  O. 
andPenn lb. 

PuUed do. 

(lombing  and  delaine  .do. 
(IraAa  needs: 

(Uover,  New  York do 


9* 

5 
::6 


••1 


9:  to      10  '     10^  to 

S.")  '.     2:1    to 
30        22    to 


%'»    to 
24    to 


13;  132  to 
]2i  124  to 
3H  '     2:.    to 


6»^otO  C  •.   5J  to 


1*1 

13  ;     12i  to 

33  I     22i  to 
C 


I 


42    to 

ir.  to 
:!2    to 


92 

"I 

13 

12 

9 


43  . 
38  , 
42  ' 


8i  to 

loi  to 

11    to 

10    to 

&|  to 


42  to 
15  to 
20    to 


10: 

llj 

13 

12 

9 


43 
88 
45 


52  to 

8|  to 

102  to 

11    to 
10    to 

r>i  to 


40  to 
15  to 
22    to 


"J 

32  j 
35  ' 

I 
15  ' 

23  ; 

I 


104 

12 

13 
13 

9 


03  to     11  ■     9  m 


18    to 
25    to 


to 
to 
to 


30 
S5 


1:^ 
14  • 
241: 


Si   t0 
Sli   It 


14|  te 
12^  tt 


5^  to        5i|      i^U 


45 


9    to 
Hi  to 


I 
10}' 

12i 


11    to      11)      11    to      in      11  to  Hi 

Timothy bosh.    100    to  170  i  160    to  170     100  to  170 

Kedtop bag*.'  2  JO    to  275  ;  280    to  250  ,  230  to  250 

Apples bbl ' 


S5|  to     40 


9|tt 

Hits 

11    U 

10  le 

5*  IS 


40   t$ 

15  tt 


38|  to      40  '     27   tt 


10|  to  11 
100  to  170 
230    to  250 


mi* 

155  «i 
SM  «i 
200  to 


PlIILADELPIIIA. 
Flour : 
Superfine  Western   and  , 

Pennsylvania hbl.   3  00   to   3:*0     275   to  325     275   to   300 

HinnesoU  "straight,''  |  ; 

bakers' bbl.    5G1   to   COO  '  540    to   COO     537|to  600     &37|  to    600 

Wiuterpatents do.    COO    to   675  '  COO   to   CC5     COO   to   070     575    to    600 

Springpatents do.    (;37|to   700  ;  600   to   675     COO   to   075 

Wheat.  >o.  2  re<l burtli .    1  OCf  to   1 11  ;  1  07^  1 08i 

<:om,  sail  mixed do.:     59   to      CI  |     58^  to      50       CO   to      00| 

Itye do.  65        65  j     05   to       68 

Oats,  N0.2 do.      35    to      41        40|  to      41  I  44 

Potatoes do.      35   to      42        33   to      40        31    to      80 

Kav.  timothy ton.  13  0O   to  1500   1300   t4»  1600   1000   tolGOO 

DeAf  ■ 

Family bbl. 1350   Iol400.l400  1400 

India' mes.H,    iu    tien-eb,  1 

tierce 24  00  2450   to 25 00  ,2450  {2400    to24  50  !2300 

Hams bbl.  2400   to  2450   2600   to2650  2850   to2000  >27T5    to 28 00  =26 SO  toS 

Pork  •  '  '  I  I 

10!^  ilOOO    to  1960  !l85l  t»] 


250    to   300     2M  Is 

515  ta 
600  ta 
600    to    675     6371  tt 
1011  to    102|  112 
56    to      57  '     67 
64    to      66  :     70  ta 
42|to      4211     40|lt 
30   to      40  :     2S  tr 
1100    to  1600  '1600  ti 
I 

■UOO    to  1450  il400 

i  I 


Mess do.  ICOO 


17  00    to  17  50 


2'»    to 
lU    to 


35 


28    to 
14    to 


8C 

20 


28   to 
17   to 


Prime  mf8s do.  1 4:^4)    tol.'OO    1600 

L:ird rtrutal.    8:»0    to    97."i    lUOO 

Kiitter  : 

(■ffainery lb. 

Wentem  dairy do. 

( -lieoso : 

NVw  Vork  factory  ...  do. 

Pennsylvania  rreainory, 

pound 

£ggs duz.. 

Sugar,  fairtogoodretiuiii,^. 

ponud 

Applss bbl.j 

'A  "  bag "  iH  5  bu^thelii,  or  50 poandt. 


1800  ;1600 

1000   tolC'iO  i  050    to  1025 


32 


25    to 
18    to 


37 
25 


1750 

870  to 

27  to 

19  to 


10    lo      14        10   to      14^     13   to      144       13|to       16  j      lS|t» 


8    10 
29    to 


'»,•..  to 


3U 


r.i 


8fto 
31    to 


9\ 

35  ; 


8   to 
21    to 


225 


r-^;:to     51  s     51  to      6 


-!• 


83  to 
22    to 

5#to 


9 
22* 


It  ta 


5|-       6|to 
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PRODUCTS  FOR  1884— Con timied. 


June. 

Jnly. 

1 

Ai 

agust. 

SeptoinLer. 

October. 

i 

Xovenibor. 

December. 

$0  35  to  $0  40 

;^030 

to  $0  55 

$0  35 

to  $0  50 

$040 

to  $045 

1 

$045 

to  $0  55 

$050  to$055 

$046  to $065 

1700 

1500  tolGOO 

16  50 
1500 

to  15  50 

1800 

;i600 

i 

to  19  00 
to  17  00 

1900 
1700 

1^2000 
to  18  00 

17  00 
17  00 

1 

tolOOO 
to  1800 

1900 
1700  tolSOO 

,1700  to  1900 
1700  tol800 

1650  to  1675 
1700  tol750 

15  50 
1675 

to  1600 
to  17  25 

1500 
1600 

tol550 
to  16  50 

11550 
18  50 

to  16  00 
to  19  00 

,1500 
117  00 

to  15  50 
to  17  50 

15  00  to  15  50 
17  00 

12  50  to  1300 
1350  tol400 

12  Oa  to  12  50 
i:^50  to  14  00 
82  to   lOJ 

,1100  tol250 

13  00  to  14  00 

8i  to   10 

1200 

13  50 

8 

to  12  50 
to  14  00 
to   H 

12  50 

13  00 

to  13  00 
to  13  50 
to   i^\ 

1200 
1400 
8i 

to  12  50 
to  14  50 
to    9 

12  00  to  12  50 

12  50  to  13  00 

8  to   9 

1200  to  12  50 
1300  tol350 
7i  to   HJ 

18  to   21 
18  to   21 

19 
18 

to   22 
to   21 

19 
17 

1 

to   23 
to   22 

19 

17 

to   23 
to   22 

i  2» 

to   30 

to  "JH 

21  to   31 
20  to   30 

20  to   30 
20  to   30 

11  to   Hi 
10  to   11 
14  to   10^ 

9 

15^ 

10   8^ 
to   17i 

1 

;   94  10   10 
9  to  i}\ 
19}  to   21 

10= 

u 

to   11 
10   9} 
10   20 

11 

104 

10 

fo   114 
to   11 

to  2;j 

12  to   K 

0  to   12 

19  to   2ft 

12  to   12J 
14ito  Ui 
20  t«   29 

5i  to   5/, 
9»  to   10; 

413 

to   6 

5 

to    5^    4Z 

to   5| 
to   10^ 

45 
8 

to   6 

•       8| 

1 

to   H 

9 

to   lOi 

•a 

to   9| 

7|  to   8§ 

H  to    OJ 

Hi  to   122 

'    n» 

to   12i 

114 

to   121 

lU 

to   12 

;  >• 

to   11^ 

9}  to   10| 

]0|to   114 

11  to   1.1 

1 

10  to   12 

i 

........       1     -. 

:»5  to   9 

n5  to   38 
20  to   38 

( 

35 
30 
35 

to   37 
to  :t5 
to   37 

31 

to   35 

36 

to   36} 

32  to   36 
25  to   35 
35  to   37 

35  to   3C 
22  to   .35 

'Si    to   27 

32i  to   37 

33 

to   37 

33 

to   37 

:{5  to   37 

lOJ  to   11 
155  to  170 
200  to  220 
250  to  550 

lOi 
155 
2  00 

to   11 
to  170 
to  2  20 

lOJ 
1  55 
200 
150 

to   11 
to  170 
to  2  20 
to  3  00 

ir.0 
200 

75 

to   11 
to  180 
t4>  220 
to  175 

10* 
100 
200 
150 

to   11 
to  180 
to  220 
to  350 

lOi  to   11 
160  to  180 
200  to  220 

75  to  3  25 

10|to  11 
160  to  180 
200  to  220 

75  to  300 

250  to  300 

250 

to  300 

2  50 

to  275 

i 

to  550 
to  6  50 
to  615 

to   60 

70 

to   36 

to   65 

250 

to  275 

225 

to  2  75 

2  25  to  250 

200  to  2  50 

4  75  to  6  75 
6  75  to  6  50 
675  to  6  50 
1021  to  io:!j 

70 

500 

600 

COO 

94* 

55 

70 

35 

40 

13  00 

to  550 
to  625 
10  625  ' 

1 
to   57 

to   37 
to   65 
to  16  50 

5  25 

5  75 

600 

90 

57 

34 

45 
14  00 

5  50 
575 
600 

88 

60 

to  610 

65 
to   62 

37 
to   65 
to  1900 

6  25 

5  50 

675 

86 

65 

M 

31 

50 

1600 

to  5  50  • 
to  575 
to  6  25 

to   65 

to   55 
to  1700 

500  to  525 
5  00  to  5  50 
5  00  to  COO 

81 

62 

6:1 

34 

50 

1650 

450  to  4  75 
4  75  to  525 
500  to  525 

79 

454  to   46 

402  to   411 
22  to   35 

35|  to   354 

17  00  to  1800 

to  1500  1800 

1700  to  1900 

14  00 

13  50 

1350 

to  13  75  13  50 

to  14  00 

1350 

to  14  00 

1 

13  00  to  14  00 

1350  to  1400 

23  00 
2500 

19  50 

28  00 

to  20  00 
to  29  00 

22  00 
27  00 

24  00 
to  2900  2500 

to  26  00 

22  50 
20  00 

to  20  50 

22  00 
2100 

2150 

2100  to  21  50 

1800  to  1850 
1750 

16  50 

1600 

7  50 

to  17  00 

to  8  75 

1 

1675 

to  17  00 

i 

1800 

1700 

8  75 

to  19  00 
to  900 

1800 
1700 
.  7  75 

to  18  50 
to  875 

1700 
17  00 
7  00  to  7  25 

1600 
1500 

900  to  925 

7  75 

to  875  . 

700  to  825 

ID  to   20 
10  to.  17 

18 
11 

to   21 

to   15 

18 
12 

to   20  1  20 
to   14    18 

to   22 
to   21 

27 
19 

to   31 
to   24 

26  to   30 
19  to   22 

20  to   30 
20  to   25 

i:j|to   i:.«. 

if 

to     10 ; 

10 

to   11    10 

to   11 

m 

to   12 

11  to   13 

11410   13 

ll.>.  to   12 

7 
18 

to    9    C 
to   19    20 

t-o    9 
to   21 

7 
20 

to    !) 
to   22 

12  to   13 

18 

to   19 

22 

26  to   30 

5  to    5i' 
3  00  to  4  50 

1 

2  50 

to  4  00 

50 

to  150 

:  100 

to  2  50 

100  to  2  25 

160  to  250 

*  Lowest  priee  in  tbirty  years. 
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MAltKKT   imiCE3  0FFAR\ 


Vnnhu'tA. 


Jsnniarv. 


Firliruuiv 


MjU'oIi. 


^priJ. 


MMt 


IIALTIM015F.. 
Flour : 
otiid  anil  Iiiiliana  ;4iipcr- 

ftiiti bbl .  iJMW)    to  $:!;'»<»    $',»75    to  $:;  2."i   $2T.'»    tO^:;.-|(>    $2  75    to$3  2r>'|3  35  to|CS 

Oliiii  and  Inilhinii  laiiiily.  ,  "   .^'^  , 

lirtirel ...    .-o.)    lo    ;',  :m     4  Ho    to   afni     ."•  00   to    r»C3      4  75    t4i    ^'Sfni  '  5 L'3  to  5 W 

J'ii1<>ntM, Baltimore  s\  inter,, 


70()  700  7flU 

lOSitii    1083    102    to    lOSi   JinjfolW} 


UU   to        01 1> 

08   to       7U  i 


52 


(tfi 


(» 

€6  to     O 


barrol I  7  00  7  0» 

Wlioat,  No.  2  rwl bush .    1  00  to    1  07     1  OO.V 

Corn,  re^ulav  niixt'd,  W«'>*t- 

«m lni.>»li.  I     r>H  7)ii\  to      GdJ 

Kv*»,    renn».vlvnn  I  u   mul 

Miirvland'. hush.      7:J  to      74        07    to      CM 

Onts.  TPennsvlva  n  i  rt   and 

Marvlftnd". hush        :{s  to      4'J  ;     4ft    to 

PotatcieH do.i     '.lo  lo      '.'»  ■     4.'»    to      .*>n  _ 

Hay.  timothy Uni-.moo  to  1700. 1400    tolSUO   14  00   to]700|I40O    tolTOU    laOO   tol8« 

i*oi  k :  I  , 

'lli.'iU 


4:t  .     4'.t   to 


in  I 


;o  to     40  i 


.'SO  lf> 

07  to 

40  to 

no  to 


4:i  i     n9  tn    40, 
50  i     3j   to     43' 


1800   tolOUO  J1800    to  1900   ITSi  to  189 


i: 


?.:> 


32 

IS 


124 


»V 


It    ti> 

^']  to 

10  00 

no   to 

2.1    to 
i:>   to 

VAl  to 

i:i  to 

40    to 


0    to 


9 
14^       14S  to 

10  oo" 


,5! 


ira      14A  tu 

oi 

10  00 


-    H 

975 


103:      105  to 


v^r* 


32 
18  ; 

14i 

ir{.v 

42" 


10| 


22    to       ,V.  j      22    to       39 


2:]    to 
15   to 

14   to 

134  to 

18   to 

0|to 


9   to 

101  to 


30  I 

IK  I 

ir, 
34   . 

021 


104 


20    to 
20    to 

16* 


28 
22 


20    to 

Oito 

loito 


I 

2C  to     31 

31  to     34  i 

18  to     »! 

13   to     14 : 


MeHfl bhl.il55«» 

llacon,  fllionlderft lb  j       7.\ 

Sncnr-ruiwl  lianiH  —  do  .1     H  j^  to 
Sn<jar-rure<l8houldorH.do.  I       »" 

I.anl^  i-eilned cental.  10  uO 

Untler: 

('roamory Ih.j     :;o    !•» 

New  Yoik  State,  h<mmI  t«»  : 

elioico Ib.j     2o    lo 

West cru  lactory do .  j     1  r»   to 

Cheese :  j 

Niiw  Yorkchoico do.      i:{| 

WcHtom  eholee do.;      12    to 

EjEgK,  fre>«h cl«>/..i     27   to 

Sugar,  fair  retinin;; lb.  I       tij  to 

Cotton:    . 
Ortlinnry  to   good   ordi- 
nary  lb.        HJ  to 

Low  'mlddlini;    to    nitd-  ' 

dlin;: lb.        03  to 

Tobacco : 
C<H>d  to  middling,  !Mary-  '  j  , 

land cental.    400   to   800     4  00    to   800     4  00  to   800  1  400    to    800  i  400  to  811 

Common  Kentucky  leaf,  I 

cental ^CO    to    900     800    to    900     800   to    900  ,  800    to    900  ^  8O1)  to  910 

GocmI  Kentucky  lugH,  "w  , 

cental 700    to    800     7  00    to    800     7  00    to    8-00  ■  TOO    to    800     700   to  8M 

(yonnnun  and  goiMl   Vir-  ivu\. 

l^inlahiCH cental.    650    to    800     O'lO    lo   800     050   to    800  '  000    to    800     030   to  SM 

Kice,    Carolina,    prime   to  m^  W9 

choice lb.        .'>|  to        0]        01  to       03        6}  to        GJ         0*  to         Of        tt  to      il 


21  '     12   to  13 

5*  to  •.: 

lOij       9|to  m 

lU;     lU  to  11} 


Wool : 

Tnbwaahod do.      an   to      30 

Fleece  wasliwl do.      :n)    to      .'J2 

(iood  unwaiihed do.      2t    to      20 

Merino do.j     22    to      23 

Apples bbl.l 


r,.".  to 

::o  to 

24  10 

22  to 


36 
32 
2«> 
23 


CIIKA(JO. 


84  to  M 

33  to  M 
24  to  II 

34  to  » 


1 


Flonr:  , 

Winter bbl.    410    to    .'iOO     4  10    to    .'iOO  .  4  20    to    4  .'XO  j 

Sprinj; do 4  .'lO    lo    4  70     4  75   t.i    r>u5|42.1    to  "  073^'412|lo  Vb 

mi 


WheM: 

No.  2  Mpring bush.!  9n|  to 

X«».  2  red  winter do..  98 

Kirlcy do..i  OIJ  to 

('orn.  No. 2 do..'  7*41,  to 

t)nt8,  Xo.  2 do..:  'MS  to 


585 
85    to 


02 

0.4 


w 


f»:'.  to 
m 

59  til 

M  to 

;{::  to 
.-.9 

:!:>  to 


933     92 J  to      922 


02 

.no 


1  0.1  ,  ]  (Ml)  ti»   1  01  ;  1  oS" 
5:ii^to      r^^'     n»    to      54t'     Mill     tf 


30 


:\'.ii  to 
5Hi  to 
30    to 


34 


10l2it*»1050   1100    toiiooiiaoo  to  MM 
'^■><^  10  00    to  12  00  ; , 


Uye,  No.  2 do.. 

PfjlatoeH do.. 

Hav: 

liniothv.  1st  ((uality.ton.!       9    to    9:10    1000 

Tiraothv.  2d  MU!aitv..do..! 9  00 

I5e.r: 

Me.HS bbl 

ITaiu.s do. 

Pork: 

Me«rt do..' :i7s.'  18  85 

Bacon. Bhortclears.ceut III |0  2.'»    tolOr»0    

*'^in,  sweet  ]i:rK!<.,l..,h» 12  00    to  12M  ■ 


20iio      y&l    ^ 
m    to     «i|i    02 

»*2    to       42        80   to 


•  ■••••    ■  I 


■  1175    to  12  00 
,|2«50    lo27  00 
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4»il   to 


■  M   W 

»M 

SDO   to 

>w 

BOQ    to 

BUU 

BOO   .o 

■  DO 

800    l« 

•  01) 

BOO   lo 

»00  ■  sot    to   900 

fW   tn 

800  1  TOO    to 

lira 

IM   Id 

BM 

700   to 

BUO 

lOO    to 

800 

TOO    to 

§00     TOO  f«  8M 

e-w  to 

§IMf  OM    to 

too 

(50   to 

800 

850    to 

800 

AM    lo 

800  ' 

BSO   to 

soo|«ao  to  BOO 

Clio 

6}        01  1o 

0) 

6iW 

Bl 

6il« 

St 

Bilo 

Gl 

aito 

OJ        B|to       Gl 

30    t» 

3S 

30   to 

32 

B<l   lo 

31 : 

to  to 

2u'  W 

E 

m  to 

Ti 

M   I« 

^\ 

SO   lo 

aiiu  10 

4U0 

-""   '" 

12U 

150    tu 

200 

7fi   to 

200 

ISO    to 

20O| 

1 

la  lo 

2W     1=0   ,u   27i 

i« 

S 

6.-.}  la 

•X 

400   to 

as 

t.-.lto 

is 

41]  to 

i 

KBMu 

iojio 

M 

■n 

1 

4> 

121)0   lu 

IM 

1100    lo 

St* 

10™  !« 

:io0 

laoo  lo 

inS 

n«;  ;■' 

IZ 

8w  r 

iw.'Sw  .""iw 

SB jo  toiiaoa  WOO  iai:8 
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lotose  fO£i  tofon: 


•940   utiatt   . 

to       S2  .«I>2S 


...do.     mi.i     13  ■ 

■  -•"•       lit"     M 


do. 


SnprrllDe  .. 
i'uuUyll!!! 

WheM? """ 

N<>.3reilvlnUir....bu>ta. 
^Ko-Ireawlular do.. 

■^S  ...do 


»     385  lA  SIO 


IK    M      =8       It 


nr.    In    309  jlH 


1 03  M  I  et 


....iiM.  Hr«i  i< 


>    ii.'io  luiuuu  I  soil  lotonajftoo  t 

i  iBoo  tuioss  leoft  ,'i7w 

ij      »  I..      B(      Bit.,       et       ^u 


10    Ut      S3         IG    I 


lAv  nlddliiiK  III  (.-OK 

middUno 11 

UlddliaiE7a:rloriilT..iU 


SuprrliM hbl. 

rmat do.. 

FaMaU da.. 

WhflM.  Nn.  2  ml hiidi. 

Corn.  Mo.  Suixnl do.. 

Biuliir.  WIucomIii do.. 


«    to        !)J 

8ito 

n 

«ito 

i» 

oiw 

lli 

■1 

8J  U,       lUJi        U3  10 

lojio     111     nil" 

115  (o 

si:  jffs 

lli 

i9 

2m   to  27S    200   tn 

".n 

SOO  to  Of*     .'■.00  lo 

•X 

580    ** 

Jsl 

<S 

'Si 

S»IS 

'st 

lit 
SI 

gii: 

S' 

1! 

S» ,"!;"  S  l: 

3D0 

1300  t«itoo 

800   to  820 

loS  *° 

•< 

leoK  lo 

u 

". 

SJlo       o' 

1!!  1" 

i 

T. 

IS 

■•■Is 

It 

■a 

HOD    « 

1350 

una  toisso 

ISOO    to 

15  00 

UN 

30    lo 

M 

^  lo      M 

M 

u 
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M  AKK£T  PRICES  OF  FAR 


rnxlui't.  Jaiiuurv. 

Sr.  Loris— Ct»utimuMl. 

CbiM»»«»: 

Cream.My 11»  {t'O  11    to  $0  i:i 

Lowitr  ^fadt'H do  0   to      Id 


.<loz 


20 


Pebniary. 


March. 


A  pril. 


Mi< 


$0  12    to  $0  14    $0  12     to  $0  15    $0 13    to  $0  n  

8    In         0  0    to        III  10    tu       11   


32    to 


(iOll     to    AW  I  li(M)    to    HOO 


18     to        185        1^    to       14||0lV|tl|l 
0'>0    to    7  50      UTh)    to    750    TMto  T 


Tobacco : 
Cnniinou   to    jxooil    Iiiuh, 

burley c^'iit  j»1 

(!oiiniiim  to  iuii<Uu(u  )e;ir. 

biirlev ubutal     tf30    lui;i00;615   toi:tno    .  Or>0    to  II  00  j  U 50    to  1100  130lit«  H 

(idNi  toKnoh'af do' 140«l    to2o(H)    1800    to  IfU  00  | 

Wool 

:v.',\ 


'I'tib-w.iHhfd,  cb<»ico.  ..lb. 
L'uwasln'd,  niediniu ..  do 

Peanut:),  wbito do 

Cotton :  ; 

Ordinary     to    sood  oiiH 

iiary  ' lb. 

Low  '  iiiiddliuc    to   j;oo<l 

middliii<: lb. 

Applet bbl. 

KANrtAtt   CITY. 


L'  J     f  (» 
oS   t«» 


8i  U) 
!»a  to 


24i 
ti 


lOg 


5i  to 

«i;to 

lU    to 


:n    to 

:u 

:u   to 

34} 

23     to 

24  ' 

2:1 ' 

5i  t4> 

«i 

6^  to 

71 

«I3  to 
10    u> 


04   to 
102  to 


101 


33«t« 
7  tu 


Qita 
Hi  to 


175    to    180 
210    to   2  2u 


81  to  82J 
372  to  :wi 
4GA  to       47 


M.">    to 


8  50    to    0  00 


yioiir: 

(;boico "sack. 

Fancy ,,..do. 

Wheat: 
K0.I  red  winter — biuh. 
No.  2  rtd  winter do 

(Jom,  No.  2  mixed do 

Ityc,  No.  2 da 

()4t».No.  2 do. 

Potatoet) do. 

liay,  baled ton. 

Pork : 

Mew bbl.  14  00 

Clear <lo    17  00 

name,  tsusar-oured — lb.      14 
Bacon,  breaktiMt do       14 

Laid.iieroe do.        0^  to 

Butter: 

Creaniery do.      28  to 

Pairy do.      23    to 

Chrertc: 
Full  cream do       ]:j   to 

E«jn« doz  I     19   to 

IVaiiuts lb.'       5   to 

Wool :  I 

Unwaslied do  I , 

Tub<wa.tlicd <b)-' 

A]>plet): 

CouRisut*d bbl    

Horn «i  mown lui.-<li    ......... 

xi;\v  (i»Li:.vxri. 


I 


170    to    1«0  .  200    to    210   (  390    to    315  !  200  t»  ! 
2  05    to   215  !  225    to    2  30  ,'  2  35    to   235  !  233  to  2 

I 


103 
80 


40 

2«2'     28i 
50  i      H.'}    to 


103 
00| 

40ito 
48 


401-      4>*    to 

00 


4S|'      ^ 


mi 


SI 
SI 


20b  to       80^       29    to 

'-"  i  _-^'^  <«  -50    _|io  to     50  I    :i;i   to     52'j    ao  t»  < 


7  50  to   850<<00    to    2001750    toSOO:  1100  to  14l 


02 

24  , 

I 

•JO   ' 
6 


15  50 

2150 

13 

II 


2R  to 

18  to 

14^  to 

25  to 

8  to 

17  to 

28  to 


33 
25 

15 

26 

0 

23 
33 


19  50 
24  50 
13i 
1      12i 
:        *** 

■     35    to 
18    to 

l"'i 
17 

8   to 


80 

I 

0  i 


jJOOO 

1750 

34  00 

lOM 

'U 

111 

W 

H 

27 

to 

31  . 

25  to    1 

20 

to 

26; 

18  to    1 

14 

to 

l*i. 

m 

LI 

1 

10 

10 

to 

m 

lOito    1 

I 


I 


14  to  : 

28  to    : 

300  10  4: 

100  to  r 


Klf»ur: 

FuMiilv bbl  I  4  0(»  to  4W     4  00  to  4  50  4  TiO      4  70     to   500  '  435    to  4 

]^lium>.sot:i  patonts  ...do     550  to  700  '  l>75  to   700     050    to   700      650     to   675  ' 

Wbt-al;  

No.  2  rod  wiiitt«r...bu.'*li     112.^  lo«i  t<>   IIOIOOJU*   110      Ho 

Corn,  No.  2 do'      55  to      .'iC        57  to      00        57     to       58         56     to 

Oat?*.  Wt'HttMn tlo        45  to      40        40  to       \:i\      17    to      48'      43     to 

!»otatoi.-i bill      115  to   100     140  to   170     170    to   175!  130     to    175'35o'to4 

Ilrtv:  I  I 

Priin»^ ton.  1400  tol450    1400  tol500,1700  120<»     tol300'l800    to*" 

(;b*>ir«> do  |15U0  1700  to  18 00  '  1850  11800    tol900   2400    te 

Uctfl':  I 

Wost«.'!ii bhl  'ri.-.'»  to  14  50    HOO  to  14  50    12  50    tol300ll4  00     to  14  50    1300    tol4 

Fulton  nun  ki't 'bbl  ,  '.MM  025  000    to   950  '  075     to  lOOU  ■  050 


'  no 

^7  ,     58    to 
44  >     44i  to 


Pork 

Mosjt bbl  I  1525  ils;{7:  lolh.Vi    1S25 

IJai'on,  rtllUlUMUIvil    ..    Ill   :  «»\   Ut        10          li>i  to        |i)|.        II      to 

HjiniH,  Kn;zar-tiiH'd....do.i  I.:^  to       U  I      T.'.'.  lo       lis.i       I!!     to 

Lii-d d..  i  s;  to       10          !)i                  ,       0] 

Butter:  ' 

Wosti-rn  cieanierv lb. I  _•:•    to      4.5        -ti  to      4o        2iJ    to 

Weatein  dairy... *..... di>. I  8    to      30        10  to      30        17    to 

-  One-fourth  barrel,  40  lbs. 


19  U«) 

ii^i     11    to 
i-A      i:i.J 

113 

37         21      to 
27  r      15     to 

36 
28  1 

lOOU  ■  050 

1750  ton 
111  to 
13]  to 
8|  to 


30    to 
18    U 
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Jun«. 


July. 


$008   tolOlO 

7   to        9 

10   to      11 


7  00    to    9  00 

goo   to  12  00 
1100    toliOO 


Auuust.      .   So|>!riuUi'r.   I      Oiiobt»r. 


■1^^^^i«W«flnMiv^ 


"Noveiulior.        iJereiuber 


t'^m  'WW 


^07  to  $0 00  fU 09  to  $0  UU|  $0  10  to  $0  10^  $011  to  $0  U  '$0  II  to  $0  VJ   J008  to  ^  Vih 
I   «  to   10  i   8  to   9  .   8  to   10  I   7  (o   9 

10  to     w-      ^i  to     104;    rjv  i»;  i    m 


•»•> 

ft* 


0  50    to    7  50  I  tt.'H)    to    7  5<»     0  .'><»    to    7 .'»  ;  0  .'iO    to    7  50  i  «.>0    to    7  50 
8  50    tolOOOilOOO    lolJ00:8:>0    to  10  00      8  50    to  1*2  (H).  8  50    tolUOO 


31    to 

21    to 

G   to 


33  I 


30 
20    to 

61  to 


20K 
7* 


H  to       log        83  to         OJ 


lUto      lU 

160    to    3  00 


205    to    2  15 
2  35    to    2  40 


8:{,j 

44Jto 

29i 
35    to 
800    to 

17  50 

19  50 

13 


10|  to       Iti 
150    to    300 


2  00    to 
2  30    to 


215 
240 


'20 

20    to 
6    to 


20.\ 
7  , 


30    to 

21     to 

5    (o 


8g  to         OJ'        81  to 


2lAi 

5.V 


'i' 


20 

20    to 
5    to 


20  J I 
5^1 


27    in 

20    to 

5    to 


■J5  to       8^1     »,\  to 


2H 
2U4 


lOj  to      II        loj  to       lOj;        !ig  to        9^;     O.'.i  to        OS 
100    to   250      150    to    225     1 50    to   2  55  i  1 00    tu    2  10 


2 15   to   2  25  '  1  50   to    1  60  |  1  50    to    1  55 
240    to    265     170   to    180     170   to    175 


70    to 
45        42i  to 

2<{  to  ?til 
00   '25  to   50 
9  50  ;  8  50  to  11  00 


73V   69i  to 
42i  42^  to 


23  to 

50  to 

750  lo 


42i 

'25' 
60 
900 


17  50 


-'^1 


15  to 
10  u> 

13  to 
10^ 
104  to 

15  to 
25  to 


19 
15 

15 

12i 

34 


14 

8  to 

6  to 

15  to 

0  to 


J17  50 
22  00 
:   14 


10 
0 

17 
12 


63 
41 
41 
23 
50 
700 

18  50 
23  00 


to  63i 


to  24 
to  65 
to  800 


9  to   10 


12  to 
25  to 


22 
32 


4  25 
600 

110 

i;o 

41i 
70 

19  U«) 
21  01) 

1-J  50 

9  .".(• 

17  50 
11 
V2\ 


to  4  50 
to  GC5 


to   4-J 
to  135 

to  20  00 
to  2:5  00 


74 

8 

15  to 
10  to 

10  to 
7  to 


12  to 
25  to 


19 
14 

lOA. 

9  : 


22 

32 


•si 

17 
10 


to 
to 


20 
12 


lUto   12 
114 


13 
27 


75  to 


125 

150   35 


to  22 

to  31 

to  150 

to  50 


594 

m 

40  to 

27 

40  to 

7  00  to 

17  50 
22  00 

13 

134 

8 

18  to 
14  to 

12  to 
14 


13  to 

27  to 

125  to 

35  to 


41 

55 
800 


ISO  to  135 
140  to  150 


Xominal. 
GOO  to  0  50  i 

1 00  to  no  i  90  to  93 

50         ,   54 
414  to   42    40  to   41 
1  50  to  1  60  I  1  60  to  2  00 


52J  to 
304  to 
40 

•>o 

30  to 
700  to 

17  50 
220i» 

12J 

13^ 

8 


22   28  to 
18   20  to 


53 
31 


40 
800 


6  00  to  7  00 
1000  tu  1200 


23  to   28 
JO 
3  to   4 


84  to    9i 

9i  to       104 
200   to   275 


1  30    to   1  35 
135   to    140 


52  to 
31 
41 
23 


531 


30 
23 


35  to      40 
750  to    825 

1750 
|2l  75 

13 
8i 

29  to      82 

26  to     26 


13 


22 
31 


21 


13   to 
27    to 


2  00  I  1  00    to 
50        35    to 


32 
31 

200 
50 


Xoiuiiiitl.     14  00    to  4  10        Nominal. 
6  00    to   6  25  ;  6  00    to   610  '  575 


90 

5«J  to      67 

35  to      'Mh 

160  to  215 


'14  00    to'.GOO 
'1(!«;0     to  17  00 


13. '>0    to  1500  11600 

IGOO     ton 00  '1700    to  17 50 


t(.  13r.O    1:00    to  14  00    12  75    101325    1100    tol200 
O.'O  8  5)    to   8  75  1  9  00 


50 
3.5 
190    to   2  05 

1400    to]500 
1700 


Noniinn]. 
'  5374  to  5  50 

;   87 , 

j      35 
150   to   175 

1560    to  1800 
18  00    to  19  00 


12  50 
9  25 


to 
to 


12 

13 


liioo  t<»iG.'>o  iin.'>(> 

11  to         114  10^ 

1::  I..       VI',       14f 

s;  I.*        i)j        72  to 


18  00 
12    to 
15 

8J         8 


1750 
12.V      12 

14     to 
8     to 


1 1  00 


15  00    to  1575 
12 
15         i:{     to       15 


to 


H 


17 
14 


to 
to 


20     to 
15    lo 


17 


20     to 
14     to 


23 
17 


16     U> 
13    to 


••  I 

18  . 


18    to 
12    to 


33 
20 


2"i 


t<i 
18    to 


33 
24 


22 


••»*•• 


13   to     23 
25  to     31 

125   to  225 
35    to     (iO 


Nomionl- 
5374 to  550 

85 

46  to  47 

34  to  35 

145  to  185 

1600 
1800 

1150   to  12  00 
9  00 

1200  to  12 50 
114 
12   to       13 

7ito      :i 

22   to       31 
15   to      22 


^Uuuaaal  speculative  demand  for  this  grade  at  this  date. 
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JLA.EKET  PRICES  OF  FARM 


l*roUuct. 


Xew  Oklkank— CoDtintied. 

Now  Y'ork cream do. 

W e8tcm  cri'am do . 

'*h^  ■«*    «••••■  ••••••  ••■•••  llUn  • 

Sucar : 

Fully  fair lb. 

Strictly  lU'imo do. 

Clantied!^  (white) do. 

(!nttoil: 

Imw  unlinary do 

Ordiunry  to'  good   ordi- 
uary lb. 

iMvr  'middling   to   ;;ood 
mlddllns...: lb. 

Middlbigfair do. 

Tobacco : 

Luf;s lb. 

(yonimou      to      medium 
leaf lb. 

(roml  loaf do. 

Pcanutrt do. 

Rice,  cluaued: 

Common do. 

(rood do. 

Apples bbl. 

BAX  FBAXCIHCO. 

1-lour : 

Supcrlinc bbl. 

Extras do. 

Wheat: 

Xo.  1  whit© cout4«l. 

, do. 


I 

January.     !  February.   .       March.                  April. 

)U^  to  $0 15  .$0  ir. V  ||0  U    to  $0  1  ol  $0  16 

I'.'li  to      18        1*4  to|Ui:<       12    to       12i 

'.'(>    to      1'8  ?,l     to      3:{  :     It     to        16,       17     to $019; 

5h  •'>)        '*i  to         TfJ'        i»Z 

r>|  n^  io      57      5}  to       52  i                     '»i 

7i  to        7.1  7i  to       7i        7                     I        65  to        7  j 
7i  t'>       "3 75  to        8; 


May. 


16 

1018ft  tour 

L7     U>$U]9 

14    t»    If 

•'i 
62  to        7 

6|to      S 

7b  to       8  ; 

«il»      JiJ 

»]J  to    10i\,. 

9\  to    Ui 

03  to  11  ,V 
iVi  to    11, •. 

lUto   Ul. 
12,'<  to   12,i 

tg%v  •! •o"'             ",  <^w        "t 

H  to       9^  Si%  to  ui;       8ft  to       01.'  8]  2  to   10 l\,.  9\  to    ui 

!tK  to    10^  10  to  10',;.     io;  to    io;,v  103  to   11  ,v  lu  to  ui. 

lOi  to      lO;  1013  to  lOli  1013  to     loJii  llTa  to     11,».  12,'<  to   12,i 

Ui  to        7\  6i  to  7i       Gft  to         7ft  6ft  to        7ft!  8    to      f 

7^  to        9  Oft  to  8  I       7ft  to         9  7^  to        9  j  9    to     1« 

Xtiminul.  Xoroiual.     I     Xoniiuiil.  NomfiuiL  11    to     K 

!      9    to      loft  7    to  10  I      7    to      10 

i       4;  to        4i  4    to  4,'*.;       4     to        4h  4k  to        4ft;  4i  lo      4- 

i      5l  to       :>^  r,^  to  5j       52  to       5{  4g  to       H  Si  to     3) 


Xo. 


•> 


rSjirhiy do. 

White do. 

Yellow do. 

Duts do. 

I'otatoes buHh. 

Hay: 

Wheat ton. 

Other  varieties —.do. 

i:eef: 

Mess bhl. 

Family do. 

Pork : 

Met}S do. 

]*rcakfaist   baron,    Kast- 
eni lb. 

Han*)*,  California do. 

r.anl,  in  tierces do . 

Butter; 

Fani'.v do. 

('hoicu  roll do. 

ClufHo  : 

New  York  faetor.v do 

California,  fa<-tor.v <lo. 

KtrjrH.  ( lalifoni  ia doz . 

Wool : 

Kastem  ()re;;i»n lb. 

San  Joaiiuin  and  middle 

county lb- 

A  pples bo  X . 


4  00 

5  25 

177\ 
1  70 
10-Ji 

105 

1  55 

15(» 

45 

i:too 

9  0<) 

1500 
17  00 


to   4  50 
to  575 


3  25 
5  12ft 


to  425     400 
to   575 


to  1  80  1  72.i 
to  178  1675 
to   117i    lOl'i 

to  1  70      I  .10 

to  1  (W>  ■  1  5.'> 

to  1  75     1  ."lO 

to  95  .     60 

to  1500    1500 
to  15  00    14  00 

to  15  50    1525 
to  18  00    17  00 


to  175 
to  170 


525 


100 
90 


to   450  ;  4*J0 
to   675  ■  525 

I 
to   l«7ft'  1574 

to  101  i 

to  i:io  '     85 


to   430 
to   565 

to   169 


400    to  49* 

500    to  523 


to    130 


75    to    T7i 


to  155     145 

to  160     \W 

to  185  j  110 

to  1 10  !     75 

to  16  00   1100 
to  16 00  .  800 

! 

1500 
to  18  00   1700 


to  1  50  I  1  4.-> 

to  1  65  1  1  60 

to  145  135 

to  00  !  40 

to  13  50  ill  00 
toloUO  I  KOO 


to  150  .  145  lo  13 
ti»  165  I  100  to  113 
to    180     185    to  IS 


to    150 

to  13  00 
to  12  50 


to  15  50    15  50 
to  18  50    1800 


100    to  ISO 

1100    to  UN 
600   )ol2SI 


1550 

to  18  50  1800  toisn 


14  50    to 25 00   24  50    to 25 00   2450    to 25 00   24  50     to 25  00   *J4o0    to 3511 


15ft 

15 

15 


.".5 


to 
to 


16 
16 


i:;i 

14J 

l-»4 


to 
to 
to 


14i 
15 

122 


!!•> 


ift 


:mi    to     32ft     :iO   to     31  ' 


17 
15 
35 

20 

10 


to 
t<» 
to 

to 

to 


18 
18 
40 

19 


17 
17 
25 

20 

16 


to 
to 
to 

to 

to 


18 
18 
30 

oo 
10 


14 
15 

05 


17 
10 


20 
IR 


to 
to 


to 
to 


to 
to 


16 
15  i 

I 


32ft' 

18  i 

19  ' 


15 

24 

21 

17 
16 
21 

20 

10 


to 
to 


to 

to 

til 
to 
to 

to 

to 


16 
16 


25 
23 

18 
IK 


LHto 
14    to 

15 

ir\ 

21    to 


20 
iV'to'i 


19  i     12   to    U 
-  >  100   to  Srt 
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TRODUCTS  FOR  188-4— Continued. 


.Tune. 


Julv 


Auj(U8t. 


September. 


$oir>    tu$oi5H013 

!      9 

]G 


ir.  to 

'•i  to 

:»i  to 
H  to 

71  to 

Di  to 

11     to 

IIJ  to 


U    lo$018 


$0  12  to  12*  to  $0  13  10 12i  to  |0  l.t  'fO  13 

7  i»  rjj  to     i:;      i:. 

10    tololJ;     n    to      18       Uh   to      IM 


« 1 

log 
lUj 

12 


10 

11 


8 

to 

0 

8 

to 

0 

0 

to 

10 

0 

to 

10 

11 

to 

IJ 

11 

to 

rj 

October. 


Xurember.       December 


Si  to 


n 


■H  to      4i 


$014^ 
-•u    to  $0  25'     17  to|0.;i. 


5 


*2 
«>1 


lOf  to    10  J  s 

"    3 

Id 


n,^ 


4^  to 

:>i  to 


52, 


4i  to 
5i  to 


4S 

5i 


2  75 
425 


to  350 
to  4  75 


400    to  450 
500    to  525 

142i  to   145 


77J  to   1 25 


IflU 

100 

137| 

125 

1100 
0  00 

uoo 

1800 
•4  50 

Hi 
12 

2:1 
21 

20 


to   IGO 
to    167^! 
to    170  i 
to   200  j 

to  12  50 
to  12  00 


155 
155 
120 
75    to   100  ;     40 


8  to 

9  to 
11    to 

9    to 

H  to 

5i  to 


10 

12  i 

12  , 

I 


325    to  375 


300 
450 


to  3  50 
to  530 


7i 

8x*d  to 

Wh  to 
U' 

8  to 

9  to 
11    to 

5    to 

4    to 
5i  to 


10 


101 


10 

12 

9 


4i 


100    to  800 


142i  to  145 


400 
500 

125 
1224 
80 


to  450 
to  525 


Xominal. 


11000 
.'lOOO 


to  162||  ir.5 
to  165  :  155 
to  I'M  12U 
to      80  j      40 

tolGTiO  1600 
to  1400    1000 


7 

8J  to 
»;  to 

m 

8    to 

0    to 

11    to 

5    to 

42  to 
5^  to 


Og 
10 

9 

10 

12 

9 


3i  to      3>l 
35  to      :iii 


^  7 


I      . 


'A 


250 
4  75 


8A  to 

9g  to 
lOi 

8  to 

9  to 
11     to 

4    to 

4    to 
5i  to 


»i'« 


911 


10 
12 

8  I 

I 

4" 

5^' 


9}0tO  10, ^; 

lO|-« 


8  to 

U  to 

11  to 

4  iu 

4  to 

5i  to 


10 

IJ 


150    to  450     100    to  3  25     1 75   to   4  Ou 


2!k) 
475 


1  22    to    1  30     1  25 

82J* to  "1*024:  iiijll* 


to  125 
to      90 

to   100  145    to   152i   12:. 

to   160    125 

t»   lar.  1124  to    145     1  10 

to      75  80    to      90        7U 

to  17  00  1500    to  10  00   12  GO 

to  17  00    1000 


2  25   to    2.'><) 
450 

123 


to  1500  ii4ou  to r.oo  : 

to  1850  '1800  tol8  5«J  I 

to  25  00  24  50  to  23  00  24  40  to  25  00 

15* 
13| 


to  150   90 

125 

1  2:. 
to  1  'tO     1 12i 
to   85    00  to  1 00 

tolG(H»  14  00  to  1610 
to  1600  900  to  14  00 


to 
to 


14  to 
154  to 
13  to 


1.'. 
11; 
U 


134 
111 


to 
to 
to 


( 
1:. 
]<•  ' 

12 


14 

14 

Hi 


to 

to 


15 
17 
13 


to   22 


•J  I 

n; 
u 

1  MO 


to 
to 


22  I 


20 


21 

2L  to 

20  to 

9  to 

22  to 


231 
21 

n 

24 


to   IS 
to  300 


10  to   20 

14  to   18 

:k)  to  J  00 


24 
21 

17 
10 
271 


to 
to 

to 
to 
to 


25  j 
23  I 

18  ' 

12J 

28 


274 

17 
10 
25 


323 
to   30 


to 
to 
to 


18 
13 
34 


15  to 

lt>A  to 
12  to 


35  to 

16i  to 
10  t<» 
35  to 


I.V. 
17" 
13 


40 
374 

17 

12.1 
42f, 


16  to   20 


16  to   20    15  to   IK 


14 
40 


to   18 
to  100 


It 
40 


to   IS 
to  1  W 


7  to 
25  to 


10 
75 


14 

10$ 

374 
35 

164 

10 

35 

15 

t 

40 


to  144  14  to  14  i 

to  17  16  to  17 

to  12  11  t»»  Vd 

to  40  .38  to  4.: 

to  374  30  to  38 

to  17  16 

to  13  12  to  14 

to  424  3(*  to  40 

to  18  14  to  18 


to    9 

to  125 


I 


7  to 
50  to  1 


9 


35  A— \S4 
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MABKETS. 


Jane. 


$67510  $900 

2500  to  8000 

2  75  to     675 

625  to     «75 


400  to 
525  to 
6 15  to 
500  to 
425 


4  85 
610 
640 
510 


400  to 
1800  to 
25  00  to 
GOO  to 
150  to 
400  to 


600 

2500 

8000 

1000 

350 

650 


6000to   8500 

85  00  to  125  00 
175  00  to  200  00 
125  00  to  225  00 125  00  to  225  00 


July. 


$675  to   $800 

2500 to  7500 

225to     650 

600to     650 


275  to     4  50 


August. 


5 15  to 
425  to 


September. 


October. 


November. 


December. 


570 
500 


400to  550 
1800  to  2500 
25  00  to  100  00 
600  to  1000 
ISOto  350 
400to     650 

6000to   8500 

8000  to  125  oo; 

175  00  to  200  00 


$2  00  to 

4  60  to 

5  00  to- 
4  85  to 


$3  20   $2  50  to    $3  30   $2  50  to    $3  2f»' 
505' 310to     4l(>; 


57o 
55i> 


585  to     625 


350  to 
1800  to 
20  00  to 
4  00  to 
150  to 
4  00to 


450 
2500 
60  00 
8  00 
3  50 
6  50 


675  to  950 

2500to  8000 

275  to  675 

6  25  to  675 


685  to     7  25 
625  to     660 


540  to     575 


3  00  to  5  50 
490to   550 


7  25  to 
30  00  to 


750 
80  00 


575tO  600 


6000  to  8500: 

8000  to  125  00: 

175  00  to  200  00 

125  00  to  225  00 


6  00  to 
5  75  to 
5  00  to 
450  to 
400  to 
3  00  to 
530  to 


6  00  to 

30  00  to 

275  to 

5  75  to 


675 
6001 
550 
500 


680  to 
640  to 
6  25  to 
600  to 


750 

75  00 

51)0 

6  00 


087^ 
660 
650 
«25 


450  to 


5  45 


7  00  to  9  00 

30  00  to  75  00 

2  50  to  4  75 
6  50 


7  05 
640  to 
000  to 
6  00  to 


050 

615; 


NoraiDaL 
6  50  to 
5  75  to 
4  50  to 


725 j    450  to 

4  25!    2  75  to     4  50      2  75  to     4  (M)     2  25  to 
580!     540  to      COO      5  75  to      6  7".     4  70  to 


6  85 

6  25 
5  25 

7  50 

4  40 

5  00 


$2  00 
2  GO 
4  75 
4  40 


to  $3  50 
to  3  65 
to  5  00 
to    4  70, 


$300  to  $350 
275  to  3  75 
4  80  to  515 
4 30  to     450 


625  to     650  G25to  650|  000  to  625:  575  to  650  550  to  625 

575  to      600i  550  to  600  525  to  575  500  to  550,  450  to  525 

! 

5  75  to      G15  5  25  to  5  75  4  75  to  5  25  4  50  to  500  4  25  to  4  65 

425to     550  400to  500=  350to  4  501  325to  4  25  2  75  to  400 

i  .  •    ! 

500  to      5  85  5  00t4)  5  50  4  50  to  5  00  4  00  to  4  75  3  75  to  4  50 

3  00  to     5  25  3  00  to  4  751  3  00  to  4  75  2  25  to  4  25  2  25  to  4  25 

400  to     5G5  400  to  430  450  to  580  550  to  660  4  75  to  550 


6  40  tt>  0  7.">  <;  r,tt  J  (I  fi  75  G  25  1  o  C  60 

010  to  GhO  g::5  1o  r.5o  goo  to  6  20 

500  to  G30|  540  to  G  15  5lK)to  575 

23  00  to  50  00  23  00  to  45  00  23  00  to  4500 


5  00  to      6  00     3  75  to      4  50     3  25  to     3  75 
3  80  to     4  40!    3  00  to     3  50;    2  65  to     300 


6  30  to  CC5     C50ta     665 

5  50  to  6  25,     5  75  to      640 

4  00  to  5  40     4  35  to      5  50 

23  00  to  45  00,  28  00  to   45  00 


3  25  10     3  75     3  25  to     3  65 
250to     30oi    265to     300 


212ito  230!    215  to    225 


4  00  to 
1800  to 
20  00  to 
400  to 
150  to 
300  to 


450 
25  00 
75  00 
800 
300 
600 


6000to   8500 
80  0(^  to  12500 


450  to 
1500  to 
20  00  to 
400  to 
160  to 
4  00  to 


500 
23  00 
7500 
800 
300 
650 


6000to  8500 
80  00  to  125  00 


175  00  to  200  00,175  00  to  200  00 
125  00  to  225  00  125  00  to  225  00 


10  00  to 

3500  to 

4  50  to 

575  to 


1025;. 

60  oo;. 

5  75,. 

6  25. 


660  to 
6  10  to 
5  25  to 
4  50  to 
4  50  to 
200  to 
4  25  to 


675 
650 
585 
500 
7  25 
450 
500 


660  to 
600  to 
550  to 
425  to 
450  to 
200  to 
4 10  to 


6  75 
640 
675 
500 
750 
»75 
435 


550  to 

450  to 

400  to 

275  to 

3  75  to 
2  25  to 
350  to 


600 

525 

460 

375 

4  40 
425 
500 


G  00  to  6  50 

5  00  to  5  85 

435to  475 

2300  to  4500 


325to     385 
275  to     315 


575to  600 

4  75  to  5  50 

4  25  to  4  75 

275to  400 

375  to  4  60 

225to  475 

340to  450 


5 25  to  675 
525  to  615 
440  to    500 

23 00 to  4500 


315to    335 
925to    300 
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LIVB-SrOCJ 


Prodact. 


Janu.in-.         Fobniar.y. 


Match. 


SAT!fT  Louis— CoutiDuo<l. 


April. 


Xk. 


Swine,  common    to    good  i  i 

packing cental.' $535  to   $5G0  :|:58U  to    $c:;0  |G20to    $670:  i|630to    $6G5  $54019  (S 

Horsen:  I 

Streetera bead! llOOOto  1 40  00;  110  00  to  140  00 190  09 1«  IS* 


Draft do. 

Saddlen do. 

Males: 

14  to  144  hands do. 

15  to  Wi  hands do. 

15|  to  16  hands do. 

NEW  roRK. 


Cattle: 

Best  beeves cental. 

Common  to  good do.. 

Milch  cows head.. 

Veal  calTos cental. 

Sheep do.. 

Swine do.. 

HALTIMOUE. 

Cattle: 

Best  beeves cental. 

First  quality 

Medium 

Swine  (net) cental. 

Sheep  (gross) do.. 


150  00  to  22500  150  00  to  225 00 100 00 taf 
ItOOO  to  170  00-110  00  to  17000 llOOOti! 


J 


I 


,  MOOtollOOOi  90  00  to  110 00 11000 t»n 
'llOOOto  130  00110  00  to  150 00 165 00 to 2M 
ISO  00  to  180  0015000  to  180 00: 


]150to 
925  to 

35  00  to 
675  to 

4  00  to 

5  50  to 


5  75  to 
4  50  to 
3  75  to 
7  00t<» 
800  to 


1225 
1150 

65  oo: 

1025' 
600 

575; 


I 

6  5c' 
550, 
425 
800 
550! 


1250  to 

10  75  to 

35  00  to 

550  to 

650  to 

600  to 


1325  1000  to    1250 

12  50! 

6500 


637  to 
5  25  to 
3  75  to 
7  25  to 
300  to 


975 
700 
655 


090 
600 
500 
925 
625 


4000  to 
700to 
500  to 
875  to 


650to 
537to 
400to 
800  to 
500to 


60  00. 

10  00; 
C7&> 
900 


6  85 
612 
Ti25, 
9  75 
•6 


1225to 

11  25  to 

SOOOto 

600to 

685to 


1275; 

IS  00! 

6000. 
9001 
675: 


12  00  to 

1100  to 

30  00  to 

650  to 

575  to 


I 


isoi 


OOOto 
4  75  to 
3  62  to 
8  00  to 
400to 


6551 
655 
460' 
950 
663 


575  to 
500  is 
400  to 
700 1» 
500  to 
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M  AllKETS— Contiimcd. 


June. 


$500 to  $510 


.1  uly. 


A  ngiiibt.  '.    September. 


$4  75  to  $510 


$520to  $560 


$580  to  $020 


October. 


$5 10  to  $550 


12000  to  140  00.12500  to  14000  12000  to  140 00  115 00  to  140  Ool  00  00  to  20000 
100  00  to  200  00  140  00  to  225  00  130  00  to  200  OOi  125  00  to  200  O0jl25  00  to  200  00 
140  00  to  230  00  135  00  to  225  00 130  00  to  200  00,125  00  to  200  00  125  00  to  200  00 


November. 


$4  55  to  $4  50 


December. 


$5 1»  to  $4  50 


110 00  to  120 00:100 00  to  125 00 110 00  to  120  001  0500  to  11000 
170 00  to  200  OOil.'M)  00  to  180  00135  00  to  200  00 115  00  to  150  00 


9000  to  13000;  9000  to  13000 
115  00  to  175  00  115  00  to  175  00 
110 00  to  17500  00 00  to  175 00 


0000toll500|  7500  to  10500  8500  to  9000 
120  00  to  165  001105  00  to  145  00  110  00  to  150  00 


IGO  00  to  180  00 

12  25  to    13  50 

11  00  to    12  75 

3500  to    6500 

5  75  t(»     7  25 

4  50  to      G  50 

170  00  to  190  00 175  00  to  200  00 

t 

1 

1 

1230  to    13  00   1200  to    1250 

1075  to    1200    10 00  to    12  00 

35  00  to    55  00;  35  00  to    50  00 

5  75  to     7  50;    5  50  to     7  25 

575  to     goo;    550  to     GOO 

1 

105  00  to  200  00 

900  to   1250 
800  to     975 
40  00  to    60  OU 
650to     900 
3  00  to     5  00 

125  00  to  l(i5  00 145  00  to  175  00  150  00  to  180  00 

12  2510    12  50   12  25  to    12  .''•O     850  to  1250 
8  75  to    12  00     8D0to    1200     7  50 

35  00  to    60  00    35  00  to    GO  00   30  00  to  60  00 
G25to     950     GOO  to      900     600  to    925 
350  to     50U     325  to     500     300  to    600 

650  to 
5  50  to 
4  50  to 

700 
G50 
537 
7  75 
525 

C50(o 
5  35  to 
450  to 
625  to 
800  to 

687 
637 
550 
7  75 
600 

5  75  to 
5  37  to 
3  50  to 
7  50  to 
300  to 

■ 

600 
502; 
437 
800; 
450 

575  to 
500  to 
S.'Mto 
6  75  to 
325  to 

GOO 
562 
462 
900 
425 

5  50  to 
488  to 
300  to 
600  to 
225  to 

600 
5.^0 
450 
800 
450 

5  00  to 
4  00  to 
3  00  to 
600  to 
225  to 

5  50 
500 
4  25 
750 
425 

400  to     525 
SOOto     500 

7  00  to 
300  to 

525to    650 
225tO    425 

/ 


I 
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1MM:1(1J1T  KATES  OF    18S4. 

Ill  acconliiiico  witli  tlio  r(M|uirenu»nt4>r< 'undress,  the  (^llallJ;[(.•sof^at^ 
or  freigbt  uimn  aj^riciiltiiral  jimcliicts  liavc  Ih^cmi  pnhlislieil  in  wirii 
moiitlily  rei)ort  of  this  lUircau  tliroii«:liout  the  .ve«r.  Not  only  ilw 
through  rates  from  iini)ortaiit  points  of  sliipineiit*  iu  the  Nortb.  E;i>i 
South,  autl  West  to  hujjce  market  eenters  have  been  accurately  shown, 
but  a  lar^e  array  of  loeal  rates  l»y  rail  anil  water  from  minor  \yo\\\U\i 
loeal  markets. 

There  have  also  been  published  in  «»aeh  monthly  report  the  rate«oiier 
ativ(»  upon  the  tirst  day  <»f  each  nMnith,showiijor  the  cost  of  transiwrtiiij 
lo  foreiKii  countries  our  most  ini[K)rtanr  protliictK  of  agriculture.  The* 
rates  have  lluetuated  jxreatly  tlurin*,' the  i)a«t  year,  eaiistMl  by  tbesajt 
ply  and  demand  or  the  requirement  of  ship  or  shipper.  The  following 
rabies,  A,  J5,  (\  I),  E,  F,  and  (i,  show  the  mtes  sis  re])ortO(l  by  the^v 
eral  x'ompanies  operative  upon  the  lirst  day  of  eneh  month  fertile 
18.S4: 

LAKK  UATKS. 
[I'l.T  bushel.] 


MiMilllS. 


I    Corn.    Wheat,  j    Ry«.     Ou» 


•I  line 

.Inly 

Aiiuiist 

i).-j..lK'r   ... 
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lit 
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CANAL  HATES. 


Mn> 
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Ali.il!*!  . 
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(h-UilM-r. . 
r<oviMiiln' 


''I 
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>wi„i,  thrnttr.   .r:u,  Chh'a.joto  Xnv  York  nmn  rerfaji,   profhicts,  «*  remrtd 
tltv  yfunii  (rtnih-  Iiium  H)mii  ihi-  i.-rnt  dti}/  oj  (uvh  month  for  Ihr  iifar  l*^-ti4 
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1881-.THE  CROPS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Th(^  year  has  bei'ii  one  of  iivi^nj^c  Iriiitfulm'ss  In  Irt^edoiu  from  ad- 
verse meteorological  iutiuenceaof  winter  anil  early  spring,  so  injurious 
to  winter  crops,  it  may  be  placed  among  the  best  in  its  results  upon 
fjrains  and  forage  gmsses.  Final  reiM)rts  of  condition  of  wln^at  since 
1870  have  not  averaged  higher  except  in  1877  and  1882,  though  it  was 
.  the  same  iu  1874,  ami  less  by  only  one  point  in  1879,  when  the  census 
average  was  thirteen  bushels  per  acre.  The  season  was  less  favomble 
for  corn,  though  the  be43t  since  1871).  The  average  of  condition  in  Octo- 
ber was  93,  the  highest  of  five  successive  years,  following  a  series  of 
live  years  all  above  an  average,  ranging  from  96  to  101.  The  result  is 
almost  exactly  an  average  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  very  nearly 
twenty-six  bushels  i)er  acre. 

The  temperature  of  the  season  has  made  a  somewhat  eccentric  rec- 
ord. In  April  the  average  of  temperatui;e  of  the  whole  country  was 
lower  than  usual,  except  in  the  Pacific  coast  region  and  on  the  north- 
ern plateau.  In  May  it  was  slightly  higher  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
a  trifle  lower  than  usual  in  the  interior  basin  from  Lakes  to  Gnlf. 
It  was  still  below  an  average  in  June  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  and  up  to  or  above  the  average  in  New  England  and  the  Cen- 
tral West.  The  average  was  not  attained  in  July  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  or  by  three  or  four  degrees  in  the  West,  but  was  slightly  ex* 
ceeded  in  the  Gulf  States.  August  made  some  improvement  in  the 
great  corn-growing  section,  while  remaining  somewhat  below  an  aver- 
age, the  cotton  Stotes  coming  up  nearly  to  an  average,  with  such  ab- 
sence of  rainfall  or  irregularity  in  its  distribution  as  to  seriously  aflfect 
the  condition  of  com  and  cotton  and  all  late  maturing  crops.  Septem- 
ber made  happy  amends,  with  a  temperature  somewhat  extraordin.ary 
over  all  crop  areas  except  those  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  over  twelve 
degrees  above  the  average  in  the  Eastern  Gulf  States,  proving  any- 
thing but  a  boon  to  that  region.  It  was  three  or  four  degrees  above  an 
average  in  the  West,  and  six  degrees  iu  the  Middle  States.  In  the 
more  northern  latitudes  it  proved  an  immense  advantage  in  ripening 
the  corn,  saving  it  from  another  year's  yield  below  an  average.  The 
unequal  distribution  of  rainfall  was  a  serious  disadvantage  in  many 
districts.  Drought  was  much  more  serious  in  the  Ohio  Valley  than  iu 
the  Missouri  region,  and  Kansas  and  Nebraska  have  gained  new  lau- 
rels for  abundance  and  reliability  in  crop  production. 

As  has  been  hinted  above,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  heat  for  early 
maturity  of  maize  in  the  belt  of  principal  production,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  other  summer  crops,  and  in  some  districts  an  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  planting  season.  The  study  of  the  influence  of  tem- 
perature and  rainfall  on  production  is  important  in  explanation  of  the 
causes  x)roducing  obvious  results,  and  the  following  tables,  compiled 
Hrom  Signal  Service  records,  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of  fiusilitot- 
ing  such  investigation. 


liKl'OKl'  or  Tin:;    C0MMISSI0N£J£    of  AUKICULTUSE. 


Aiiril. 

1i 


lllig' 


;    It,    ,    la.   1   In.    : 


Uldilla  AtluUc  auiM  ..< 

FloTliU  IVoiniDla i 

lOaidvni  Ouir  tiiitiw 

WMtrm  I  lull!  Htatra . . . .: 
RiuGraiito  Taller.. 


4.ft! !  3.05  1  s.(o  ;  11.40  :  a.m 

5.1B    n,a    .XUlXOS  I  4.:I3  I 
4na.>*jH-'iftii     ^Aiijati 


KUnuiwXorlhiiMt.... 
I'niwrUlsalHlnpi  Valla 

Noitbmi  Hlupp 

Midille  aiime 

SudI  belli  KJope 

SonrliRrn  Pbtrnu 

Narlhein  Platean 

Soak  fadllc  Cnaat  It» 

Ufilillo'i'Bi'iflr  ~Cn»t'lI» 

.%'nfll'pMtli^O«iit'Kc: 

Bliai 1.04     i-K 

llmiain'anhillKtnii.X.lI.  1.M  ,  V.'-'S 

l-lkv'al'eak.CuIn 3.01  ;  B.4S 

Suit  LikcCily,  riBk 3.4U  '  ^i4l 


.   X.1fl     £KI.  !.«'  3.00 

1.8;     I.KSi  3.»>>     :!.]4 

a.ai  !£..Vi'  4.CS    3.40 

lOV  4.1T,  4.411'  S.tO 
l.Wj  I.a>  tM'  1.80 
LXI     l.)a,4.:!S     9.13 

II. TO  >  2. T3  I  S. Ill  £.41 
U.44  O.iW'  0.20  0.00 
l.K  I  1.4T  I  1.38  '  0.7U  .  ' 

3.08  .  V.&S  I  2.87  1  1.22 


:>.  14  '  3.  IS     S. 


S.M  ! 

ail' '  j.a  .IK  I''' 

J.4i  I  S.48    «.«  '^ 

CM'  3.0«    4.*"  '-■ 

-   74  1  l.Mi4.M  " 


9.Ct|  (L44 

3.mI  m 


■idjff  (OHJWivffiir*. 


AuEuat   IsepW' 


ill   i      I?  !   i    i  -=3  i    3 


ICMlnn  I  iiijf  Siutr» .  ■  ■ . 
WpHlriiKtuirStiltPi... 
Itin  (Irami*  Valloy 


0..1  '  7:i.O  ;  73.0  ;  70.3     7C0 


S3.2 

7r.9 

°r 

1 

1^ 

ii 

«7.> 
73.0 

s;.fli 

7J.3  ; 

HLfl: 

74.1  j  R 

m.i\  » 


4V.S     .1il:>'Ul:< 


E2  'J-S  SS^!:  ?!^z 


Mlw.uii  VullrifJ 
iJieiu  Slitptr 


Xinth  I'iciHd  4.'<Msl  Kf- 
Mirldla  I'MJlla  Coul  Ifi'- 


IppiVolIvy    G-J.!)    411.  H 


m.n     02.8     OT. .      __„ 
GLO     00.4  .  n7.8      G3.I 


U  I  711,4 

8     7II.I 

:: !  78.S  ' 


»t.i    82.0    ia.t 


02.7 
Cft.D  I 


70.1      7a.».*L3     «* 


T,'J     47.7  !4a7-  4I.« 

».o    33.0'  S1.2    a; 

.'•.:>  I  TI.0  '  04.)     tL* 
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The  more  important  agricultural  districts  of  the  South  and  West  are 
aboN  c  or  below  an  average,  as  follows,  in  temperature  and  rainfall: 


St»utli  Atlantic. !  Western  Gulf.  '    Ohio  VaUey.     Missom-l  Valley. ^^**™^^^***^^ 


Month*. 


9^ 

s 

c 
H 


.a 

83 


S 

2 

s 


p 


a 


p. 
5 

H 


o 

April '     —1.4 

Mky !    -fl.9 

June i    — 3.S 

July 

Au;ru8t 

September 

October 


o 

-1.07 

-  .59 

4-L34 

-  .9  I  +.96 

-L.'V     -  .70 

+  1.C     -1.63 


P« 

4; 

H 


.9 


g 

•** 

g 

• 

« 

a 

o« 

cz 

a 

.3 

® 

A 

H 

K 

+3. 0  '  -3. 17 


COEK 

The  season  for  planting  and  early  growth  was  generally  favorable, 
except  that  some  ai^as  h^  too  much  rain.  In  July  the  stand  appeared 
unusually  healthy  in  color,  and  was  growing  rapidly.  High  condition 
was  rei)ortecl,  the  average  being  96.  This  was  higher  than  in  any  year 
since  1874,  witli  two  exceptions,  1879  and  1880.  The  same  average  was 
iiiaintaiued  in  August,  and  high  hopes  began  to  be  entertained  for  the 
liarvest.  Improvement  was  reported  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Georgia,  and  a  slight  dedine  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  from  the  prevalence  of  drought,  in  which 
the  Ohio  Valley  and  Texas  suffered  most  noticeably.  The  average  of 
condition  in  September  was  1)4,  a  figure  which  assured  a  medium  crop, 
should  severe  frosts  in  Seiitember  be  averted.  In  Octoberawell  ripen^ 
crop,  of  medium  rate  of  yield,  was  reported.  The  high  tempemture  of 
September  hiul  saved  it  from  disaster  in  the  higher  latitudes. 

The  result  is  a  crop,  according  to  our  full  estimates,  of  1,795  millions 
of  bushels,  the  largest  ever  grown  in  quantity,  though  by  no  means  the 
largest  in  rate  of  yield.  It  reaches  an  average  yield  of  25.6  bushels  per 
acre,  which  has  not  been  exceeded  since  1880.  The  farm  value  of  this 
crop  is  $640,135,859 — 35.8  cents  per  bushel,  against  42  cents  for  the  croj) 
of  1883.  It  is,  therefore,  valued  less,  by  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  than 
the  previous  crop.  The  acreage  is  estimated  at  69,682,780  acres.  The 
estimates  by  States,  aro : 

CORN. 


Maine 

New  Haiuprthiiw 

Vermont 

Ma^sachusett.s  . . 

Kbode  Island 

(.'ouuectiout 

N*(Mv  York 

Xt'W  Jersey 

IN'niisylvania.... 

l)<lawai-e 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Xorth  Carolina. . 
South  Carolina . . 
Georgia 


.States  and  Territories. 


Acres. 


30, 61U 
:iS,  774 
60. 282 
.".7, 097 
12,  S18 
57, tK)0 
753,  810 
34.1,  rMO 

403.  oeo 

214,  450 
l{')8,  400 
l«8, 391 
519,927 
444,020 
857,700 


Bushels. 


1, 


1, 
•> 

h 


1^062.000 

1,286,000 

1, 998, 700 

1, 941, 300 

.390,000 

1,767,790 

22,674,300 

10.992,0.12 

43, 466, 000 

.3, 975, 000 

15,237,000 

20,4W),000 

31,499,000 

13,320,000 

30,925,000 


Value. 


$790,  GOO 

907, 360 

1, 299, 155 

1, 397, 73»i 

WH,  20t» 

1, 149, 005 

13,  G40.  580 
5, 935,  «97 

22.602,320 
1, 709. 250 
7,313,760 

16,508,800 

18,899,400 

9,057,600 

21,647.500 
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CORK—Oontiiiiied. 


HtJitei!  and  Tftrritorips. 


Acifiii. 


Bushels. 


Til». 


Florida.. 
AUbaraa 


MissiflKippi. 
Lniiiftinna.. 
Tejsart 


ArkHnfuiA  . 
'IViincMsee. 


WfHt  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 


Mir.liijian.. 
Tndiaua  ... 
TlMnuis  ... 
WinrouniD. 
MinuenotA. 
Inwn 


Mii«r*ouri  . 
KHii^an  .. 
Nebraska 
Califorula 
Ore^EOQ  . . . 
Nevada  .. 
Colomdo  .. 
Arizona .. 
Dakota... 
Idaho.... 


2. 
1. 

8. 

1, 

a. 
n. 


a. 
**, 
1. 

7. 

•"n 

4, 
3, 


Montana  — 
y«w  Mexico. 

Utah 

Wash  in;;!  on. 


322,  K85 
8MI,600 
8C5.4ijO 
75!!,  TtM) 
T.'i7.  Tin 
•J4o.  V->t2 
."»I»4.  11. -» 
2.'SX,4ln 
K46,  0«M 
029,  :ifiH 
612.  :trj 

irii.4(ri 
7o5.:{t'i 

329,  rut'2 

09ri,o:ti 

56.1,  UCO 

235.298 

160.  fHlo 

5.K1I0 

2.".  :m)0 

2,>«0 

46.1.  000 

1,820 

830 

47,2*H) 

13.473 

3,  210 


.t.  837, 000  : 

»«•« 

30, 197.000  '■ 

iK.is.n 

25. 5IU.  COO  1 

UiK» 

11.007,000  ■■ 

7,ir4.«i 

fl0.29O.A00 

r.wiw 

32.  4(m,  IW 

17.531.M 

«.\  723.  Olio  . 

M.5rLa 

11,900.000 

ti.m.m 

7I.HWI.000  : 

70,»,^ 

8.\.')03.000  i 

«,*•'"! 

20,022,000  : 

Mt 

104.7.%7.000  ' 

33l_. 

241,544,000 

raiP- 

26,200,000 

R.J 

S:S,«80.000 

1*  b.  -■  — 

252,00a000 

."^.i*^* 

107.850.000 

si,«'- 

168.500,000 

r,'«r 

122,100,000 

a.*' 

8. 800. 000 : 

t     ' 

164,000] 

1 

21.000  1 

M> 

710,000 

MSP* 

60.  :ioo 

«•< 

13.9.~i0.(i00 

iiR;» 

36L400  ' 

S.3* 

20.700  i 

li» 

950.000 

mm 

:'0t.000 

3K« 

ia\ooo 

7^3 

Total 60,68:1.780 


1,70.-1,120, 483    Mi,7$k9 


WHEAT. 
The  area  of  tbe  previous  crop  was  gi-eatly  reduced  by  irinter-kili 


couutry,  as  well  as  any  other  in  tbe  world.    The  report  in  A]>ril  shcr 
that  in  Michigan,  Kew  York,  and  Connecticut  wheat  was  Rtill  pro 


pro 

by  a  eoverinjj:  of  snow.     Little  mention  of  killinff  by  winter  al 
tions  of  temperature  was  made  by  corresiwndents.    The  ttne  H])p< 
of  drilled  grain  was  generally  attested.    The  early-sown  ar    §  ^ 
superior  to  late  sown  in  the  Middle  States.    8ec<lin|Br  in  Maryii    1 
generally  late,  and  only  the  early  sown  had  a  good  growth  and  sai 
root  development.    The  average  date  of  so  wing  Jn  Virginia  was  i 
days  later  than  usual,  yet  a  ffiir  growth  was  made  in  the  aatamii 
especially  in  the  grain  districts  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  an    B 
the  best  farms  of  other  sections.    A  fair  start,  producing  plants 
menium  vigor  and  promise,  was  made  in  the  Carolinas  and  Geon 
and  similar  conditions  prtKluced  average  growth  In  Alabama  and 
sissipi)i.    In  Tennessee  a  vigorous  root  growth  was  obtained  in      tii     • 
and  tillering  commenced  before  winter  set  in,  in  the  earliest 
advanced  tields.    The  late  seeding  was  not  so  successftil.    The  i      i 
too  dry  at  seeding  time  at  many  points  in  Texas.     In  some  c        me 
late  sowings  had  the  most  favorable  conditions,  avoiding  the  aroaght 
that  sap]KMl  the  vitality  of  some  (»arly  growths^  causing  either  their 
entire  destruction  or  great   injury.    The  fields  first  seeded  In  Wert 
Virginia  were  the  most  jnomising.    The  lat«r  breadths  were  slow  la 
starting,  from  drought  and  iusutUcient  soil  preparation,  and  not  vdl 
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fortitit'd  a';:jiiiist  the  vicissitudes  of  winter.  There  was  much  mention 
of  dry  weather  and  slow  growth  in  Kentucky,  yet  the  development  was 
very  satisfactory  c»n  tlie  best  wheat  soils.  Drought  had  an  adverse  in 
fiuencc  in  the  drier  soils  of  Ohio,  retarding  development,  so  that  the 
plants  were  generally  small,  yet  with  an  appearance  of  health.  Thei*e 
was  great  diversity  of  appearance  on  different  soils.  The  lands  im- 
Oroved  by  systematic  drainage  were  uniformly  ])romi6ing  of  good  re- 
Its.  The  autumn  was  dry  in  Michigan,  and  the  plants  small  when 
winter  set  in.  The  Indiana  reports  were  not  generally  favorable  as  to 
early-sown  wheat.  The  medium  seeding  more  frequently  gave  better 
results.  The  weather  was  too  dry  for  an  early  start.  Similar  conditions 
prevailed  in  Illinois.  Much  of  the  crop  had  made  but  little  growth 
when  winter  set  in,  and  winter-killing  of  late  wheat  was  feared.  The 
seeding  was  unusually  late.  In  Missouri  the  early  growth  was  delayed 
by  drought,  but  the  later  conditions  were  more  favorable,  and  a  fair 
growth  was  reported. 

The  early  sown  is  not  always  the  most  vigorous.  Conditions  were 
quite  favorable  for  vigorous  growth  in  Kansas.  Eains  were  ample,  and 
the  ground  was  prepared  better  than  in  former  years.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  the  seeding  was  delayed  by  dry  weather,  but  an  increased  area 
and  line  growth  was  ultimately  secured  by  seasonable  and  abundaitt 
rains. 

In  May,  condition  was  still  reported  high.  In  the  more  northern  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  States  rain  in  excess,  with  low  temperature,  re- 
tarded growth,  so  that  the  plant  was  small,  though  healthy.  In  cold 
and  wet  soils  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  growth  was  slow,  while 
the  mellow  soils  showed  a  stand  rich  in  promise.  The  .reports  from 
Maryland  indicated  high  condition,  except  on  cold  clay  soils.  The  crop 
was  already  heading  in  North  Carolina,  and  promising  ripeness  for  har- 
vest by  the  10th  of  May.  Prospects  were  generally  favorable  through- 
out the  South,  especially  in  Texas  and  Tennessee.  Kentucky  fields 
were  in  superior  condition.  North  of  the  Ohio,  condition  was  less  fa- 
vorable. In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  condition  stood  15  per  cent, 
below  the  standard.  There  had  been  some  winter  injury  in  Illinois, 
and  low  lands  had  been  flooded  in  th^  spring.  The  May  reports  from 
the  Pacific  coast  were  very  favorable. 

The  condition  of  spring  wheat  in  June  was  very  high,  averaging  101. 
Winter  wheat  at  the  same  time  was  reported  at  93.  The  oool,  moist 
weather  had  been  generally  favorable  to  healthy  growth  and  to  tiller- 
ing. Bust  began  to  be  observed  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana, 
and  to  some  extent  elsewhere.  The  early  sown,  as  a  rule,  was  most 
promising,  and  the  drilled  areas  were  decidedly  superior  to  those  sown 
broadcast.  In  this  month  the  harvest  was  completed  in  the  northern 
belt  of  the  Southern  States. 

In  July  the  condition  of  spring  wheat  was  returned  at  100,  and  of 
winter  wheat  at  94. 

The  result  of  the  harvest  as  estimated  for  final  record  is  by  States  as 
follows: 

WHEAT. 


Sutes  and   Territories. 


Main« 

New  Hampsbire 

Vennout 

MasaacbuHetU .. 
Khode  iHluud ... 
Cuunecticut 


Basbels. 


629,400 

170, 700 

304,500 

19.000 


3e,^ 


Talae. 


$781,750 

204, 84A 

3ftJ,72:i 

2i,28U 
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VE  K  AT— ( ToDtl  nu  wl . 

SI>iIr->  »iiil  'l'.Tritorl"...  Aciva.        \       Bimtirl,.  1 


X«w  York I  772,*.TI  ,  i:,7:'9.'- 

NeirJ«wT 1S.^S40  I  iir.-.'.n 

■■tnMvliaote 1. .-.Xf. OfiK  !  1-O.Wi." 

■icU«H« HI,  790  I.IW7." 

MuTlani MM.Mlit  |  ".-Xnm 

VtnhiO mci.'JI»  7,4.A» 

North  Oand*n* TflT.L'W  *.«.>!.'" 

!<iHrtb  4^uiiliiu V31.4I0  l.iin.i" 


vtmm.'.'. 


."iw.  oin  ■  .'J..i«(,(iiiii  *.ie~ 

i'i'^4r«i  ■  i.WMmo  l.*< 

l.:i:Ni.L-:i<i  f.vin.m  *.»* 

w«iTirgiiil« :ii«.i:a  u.3t«;iwi  am* 

K.'Miwk; I.:;ri'.iiw>  ]:),4:».iii)n  i,IM 

flhlo ■-',  «ll,  ifc-lll  1  41.  IHRft"!  »«fli 

MfckluHii l.WM.IM  TTI-HM  :!«.> 

Indluu ■J.TfW.UIO  i;«r' 

inisnin :.>.TD0.90U  !  M.** 

n'iaraniia '  1.434.ma  ,  K,«ti* 

Minuctota :^7S3.f)|<  !  41,  !^B» 

Iowa i  iMn.771  I  ai.  r,ifc» 

MiMiiri :..-l34,TM  I  37,                ,  IT,«1» 

KUOK 3.1M,30i>r  IM,  H!tt» 

Nrbruka ]  J-!«;.»J  ■  %  Jl-JJ* 

nn'BO^ 


OATS. 

The  crop  of  oats  of  tins  .vi>»r,  like  tliut  of  com,  is  the  liirp  n 
•rate  ever  grown  in  this  couiitrv.  Tlie  area  18  liirjror  by  a  milhnn  i  ' 
The  estiiimtiHl  iiru<liwt  is  58;'>,t>:;s,*H)U,  a{<aiiist571,.>02,4tiO  in  188:}. 
,vielil  iJcr  acre.  asostiiinitf(l,iH27.l  bushels:  in  I.s;{:[,  28.1  biiHhelH.  '• 
iivei-atio  <ir  comiitioii  w;is  not  quite  so  higli  as  in  is.s.").  The  price)' 
l>asbet  is  27.7  wiits.  a  lediiHiou  of  .'i..'!  leiits  litiiii  the  prii-o  ut  tbflp 
vioas  cn)|i.  and  tin-  luwesl,  inice  eviT  n'ported.  except  tlip  »ven^ 
:;+.«  ewits  ill  IST.s.  wlit;ii  tin*,  .viold  wds  ;:ivcn  at  'MA  busbt'ls  perac 
iiiul  tlie  asKi'i'^'atv  liie  lnrKi'sl  ever  niadi?  iiji  to  that  date.  The  pt 
was  then  iiitlm-mreil  by  the  dowiiwani  tencleucy  of  corn  dni-ing  a  gei 
(if  good  com  years.    The  estimates  by  States  arc  »»  followa : 


New  llaBip>liir>'.- 
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•';>Ufoniu! 


AlTB.. 

.,^.1.. 

T.lne. 

no.  MO 

4:1;.  430 

tIwKow 

,S.S 

I'luh.. 


'as 

1,5H.»H» 

«;^II 

7«.«). 

tLaOCSIT  I    SK<.S28,00 


Tlin 

of   ■    - 

Tlie 

H 

in  1S83, 

earn 

the 

aatwms  aeaaoii  of  1881 

im^is 

T  aiul 

ut 

liraduct 

m^^ 


'n 


100 :  Soiitl 

j  Mis»it»ippi,  114 ;   l^uisiuna,  It8 ;  Texas,  8!) ; 


t'(illi>w.s :  JH 
iilA,  1113; 
ArfcniisaK, 
Applyiu 
iiiilii-ali^'  »pi 
(liiitiliua,  7(i 
.•U7,0(MI  ill  M 
ill  Ai'k.iiisas 
|iri)baltiy  ^ive  nlKtnt  5<l,rK)n  bales.    This  iiinkesan  asffrogmte  of  5,.'i.'<n,WH» 

Thosv  tigurt-s  are  iirovi«iotial  and  lua.v  bu  »)iglitly  iiio<iifie<l  by  future 
Mrturn.-i.     It  in  po».sil>le  tliat  the  gcueral  disappointment  at  tlie  outcuitio 
III'  iliu  inidditt  uiul  top  crop  liavo  niadti  tlie  December  returns  utiusii- 
as  A— 'Si 


I 
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ally  coiiservative,  but  it  is  certain  tb«it  the  rate  of  yield  will  be  mucli 
below  tlio  iivera«j:e. 

It  is  tlic  <*x))erience  oi*  tbe  Departuiciit  tbat  returns  of  final  piodoKt 
arc  uiiu'ii  too  low,  not  l)y  a  unilorui  percentag^e,  for  tbe  local  estimates 


pretjeut  crop  bistory  cause  a  wide  discrepaucy  betweeu  couditiouin 
teniber  and  October,  an<l  coniparativo  i)roduct  i-eporteil  later.    J" »' 
loM'ing  lor  tbis  (leiuessiou,  in  8ucb  a  year  as  thiSy  tLeit)  is  a  p 
tbat  figures  may  remain  too  low.    Tbe  October  returns  of  conuj 
uotwitbstauding  tbe  dill'erence  in  subsequent  daten  of  killing  lro8t,i»Te 
iu  former  years  pointed  quite  closely  to  tbe  ultimate  I'esult    lu  the 
CCU8US  year  tbe  October  average  was  81,  and  tbe  crop  Oy755^35d  bale& 

The  average  of  condition  in  October,  and  tbe  couinierclal  niovea 
for  four  crops  since  1879,  bear  relation  as  follows : 


Years. 

▲Tenge. 

HovcBCit 

18S0 

M 
66 

88 
«8 

3.7mi» 

1S81 

^_^ 

l«i>-J 

1883 

Tbe  October  average  of  1884  was  74,  but  the  failure  of  sabseqaeot 
fruitage  was  very  marked,  making  it  evident  tbat  these  October  indtea- 
tions  would  not  tbis  year  ])oint  so  nearly  to  tbe  ultimate  product  It 
would  still  seem  i)ossible,  liowcver,  tbat  tbe  croj)  may  equal  tbat  of  last 
year,  tbougb  tbe  December  retunis  do  not  warrant  sucb  a  conclusion, 
and  tbey  are  given  above,  witb  sucb  corrections  only  as  former  experi- 
ence bas  sbown  to  be  necessary.  While  it  is  absurd  to  report  lociil 
estimates,  or  census  returns,  even,  witbout  revision  and  correction,  it  has 
been  tbe  practice  of  tbis  Bureau  to  give  from  montb  to  month  a  fairin- 
terpret'ition  of  tbe  returns,  and  not  an  individual  estimate  based  on  theiu. 
Tbe  intereste<l  i)ublic  can  thus  read  the  bistory  of  tlie  crop  development 
and  disasters,  and  reach  a  conclusion  in  accord  with  it ;  and  it  is  very 
(*.erUuu  tbat  individual  conclusions  will  ever  Ik)  niotlificd  by  iMsrsoualiii- 
teivst  whatever  tbe  ol!icial  iigures.  The  quality  of  cotton  is  nuususilly 
good.  There  was  little  danmge  from  rain,  anil  a  small  proportion  of 
stained  fiber.  Bome  correspondents  declal^Ml  that  there  was  no  staiued 
cotton.  Sin) ilar  reports  came  from  (tcorgia  and  Alabanui,  and  snbstan- 
tially  from  those  farther  west. 

The  falling  olV  of  the  lop  crop— the  blighting  of  the  later  Iwlls,  and 
their  failure  lo  mature — is  almost  unprecedented,  according  to  the  re- 
turns of  cunespondents. 

FAini  PKICES  OF  THE  OKOP  OP  1884. 

Tlie  records  of  tiie  i)riees  of  farm  products  are  made  iu  December. 
They  are  the  basis  of  value  of  the  ero])s  of  tbe  year.  The  tendency  to 
lower  rates  is  observed  everywhere  as  to  most  crox>s,  not  onh'  ftom 
abundance  of  ])roduction,  but  in  sympathy  with  the  general  depression 
in  vahies  of  all  commodities. 
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COBN. 

llie  average  price  ot*  corn  is  30^  cent8,  wbich  is  one  cent  lower  than 
the  average  lor  187*.),  where  the  Buppiy  in  proportion  to  population  was 
quite  a8  large.  It  ha8  been  lower  but  twice  in  ten  years,  in  1877  and 
1878,  after  two  previous  years  of  abundance.  It  is  highest  in  Florida, 
80  cents  ])er  bushel,  and  the  lowest  ])rice  is  18  cents  in  Nebraska;  Kan- 
sas, 22;  Iowa,  23;  Missouri,  26;  Illinois,  31;  Minnesota,  33;  Indiana 
and  Wisconsin,  34;  Michigan,  40;  Ohio,  41;  Kentucky,  43.  It  is  52  in 
Pennsylvania,  54  in  New  Jersey,  and  60  in  New  Yoii.  The  range  of 
values  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  is  from  43  in  Delaw^ire  to  68  in  South 
Carolina,  and  80  in  Florida,  increasing  in  the  order  of  luoveuienl,  except 
that  Georgia  reports  70  cents.  In  the  more  western  States,  it  is  45 
in  Tennessee,  54  in  Arkansas,  61  in  Alabama,  62  in  Mississippi  and 
Texas,  and  67  in  Louisiana. 

The  differences  in  value  of  corn  in  counties  of  the  same  State  are 
very  wide,  owing  to  relative  abundance  or  .scarcity,  transportation 
facilities,  or  other  causes.  Nebraska  returns  18  cents  per  bushel  as  the 
State  average  for  corn,  while  in  Otoe  County  the  value  is  23  cents,  and 
in  Boone  12  cents.  In  several  counties  in  Kansas  corn  is  worth  but  15 
cents;  in  several  others  farther  west,  as  Ford  and  Ness,  40  cents,  where 
it  is  scarce  .ind  in  demand,  while  the  State  average  is  22. 

In  several  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Iowa  the  price  is  returned  at  30 
cents,  in  Des  Moines  35  cents ;  the  range  is  from  15  cents  in  Monona  to 
40  in  Delaware.  The  range  of  prices  in  Minnesota  is  from  20  to  50 
cents.  A  greater  difference  is  seen  in  Missouri,  between  12  cents  in 
Holt  County  and  50  in  Saint  Frangois,  though  20  and  25  are  more  fre- 
quent figures  for  other  counties. 

Farther  west  prices  are  higher,  with  similar  margins  of  local  differ- 
ence. Very  few  counties  in  Ohio  report  lower  than  30  cents,  and  a 
large  number  between  30  and  40,  while  50  is  given  as  the  average  for 
Adams,  Highland,  Holmes,  Hocking,  Harrison,  Jackson,  Knox,  Mus- 
kingum, Noble,  and  Perry.  In  Geauga,  Guernsey,  and  Belmont  the 
])rice  is  60,  and  in  Jefferson  65  cents.  Among  the  highest  returns  from 
New  York  is  60  cents  for  Schenectady  and  Westchester,  the  lowest 
40  (jeuts  from  Niagara,  and  50  cents  Chautauqua,  Genesee,  Jefferson, 
and  Wyoming.  A  similar  range  is  observed  in  Pennsylvania,  Lebanon 
reporting  40  and  Lancaster  50  cents.  Higher  prices  prevail  in  New 
England,  from  Ciii  cents  to  $1  (in  Aroostook)  in  Maine ;  65  to  $1  in  New 
Hami)shire;  62  to  75  in  Vermont;  60  in  Franklin  to  S5  in  Dukes,  Miis- 
sachusetts ;  69  in  Kent  to  $1  in  Newi)ort,  Rhode  Island,  and  from  60  in 
New  Haven  to  75  in  New  London,  Connecticut. 

In  the  South  still  wider  differences  are  apparent.  The  range  is  from 
40  cents  to  80  in  Virginia,  and  the  same  in  North  Carolina.  In  Georgia 
from  50  cents  to  $1,  though  in  most  counties  from  60  to  80  cents.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  very  few  counties  in  any  of  the  cotton  States 
report  higher  than  75  cents. 

WHEAT. 

The  average  farm  price  of  wheat  is  65  cents  per  bushel,  against  91 
cents  last  December.  The  December  price  in  thirteen  years  has  previ- 
ously been  beJow  $1  per  bushel  but  five  times— in  1874, 1878, 1880, 1882, 
and  1883.  The  average  in  Nqbraska  is  42  cents,  45  in  Kansas,  46  in 
Dakota,  50  in  Minnesota,  oo  in  Iowa,  62  in  Missouri,  63  iu  Dlinois,  67  in 
Indiana,  74  iu  Michigan,  and  75  in  Ohio.    The  average  bome-grown 
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wheat  in  New  England  exceeds  $1.    In  New  York  it  is  83  cents,  in 
Pennsylvania  SH.    It  is  80  cents  in  Virginia,  and  83  in  Maryland. 

The  price  of  wheat  is  lower  than  it  has  ever  been  i*e|>orted  by  tbis  De- 
partment. It  is  said  to  be  lower  in  Gi'eat  Britain  than  at  any  other 
])eriod  of  the  present  centnry.  It  is  a  result  that  is  perfectly  natanL 
and  that  has  l)e<)n  predicted  repeatedly  in  these  reports*  A  series  of 
crop  failnres  altogether  nuprecedented  in  Europe,  stimulating  prodae* 
tion  all  over  the  world,  could  have  no  other  outcome.  These  low  prices 
however,  will  soon  reduce  the  area  and  relieve  overproduction. 

In  the  distant  wheat-fields  the  hardship  of  low  prices  is  most  severe. 
Clay  County,  in  Dakota,  returns  the  average  price  at  38  cents  per 
bushel j'llamlin,  39;  McCook,  40;  ('lark,  41;  Hand,  42 j  StntsmaD,43: 
Grant,  44;  Lincoln,  45;  Hutchinson,  48;  Davison,  .lO.  The  ave  of 
46  in  Dakota  is  not  the  lowest;  Kansas  i*eports  45,  the  range  beingu 
25  cents  in  Ellis  to  $1  in  Ford,  several  counties  i-e]K>rt]ng  between 
and  40  cents.  In  iJnfialo  and  Furnas,  !N^ebraska,  the  price  is  30  cents: 
in  Otoe,  60 ;  in  Pawnee,  65.  The  range  in  Iowa  is  from  37  to  75.  The 
lowest  average  in  ^ew  York  is  70  cents;  the  highest,  $1.10.  In  some 
counties  of  Southern  States  wheat  is  valued  as  low  as  50  cents,  and  in 
others,  whei-e  it  is  scarce,  at  *1  or  more.  In  the  wheat  belt  of  Ttexas 
the  price  is  50  to  GO  cents,  rising  to  a  dollar,  and  in  some  cases  higher 
in  the  cotton  counties. 

OATS. 

The  average  value  of  oats  is  tlS  cent«,  against  33  cents  in  1883  and 
37.5  in  1882.  The  present  value  is  the  lowest  ever  reported  by  the 
Department.  The  lowest  State  average  is  19  cents,  in  liifebraska;  flie 
highest  is  60,  in  Florida;  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  20  cents;  Elansas,  2S: 
Illinois,  23;  Indiana,  27;  and  Ohio,  20.  The  range  is  troui  42  to  60  in 
the  South. 

POTATOES. 

The  average  farm  price  of  the  entire  crop  of  potatoes  is  40  cents  per 
bushel.  The  lowest  ])rice  is  25  cents,  in  Michigan.  The  average  in  Sew 
York  is  39  cents;  42  in  Ohio,  35  in  Indiana,  34  in  Illinois,  28  in  Iowa* 
20  in  Nebraska,  48  in  Kansas.  The  average  price  is  2  cents  lower  than 
last  year,  though  the  crop  is  not  so  large. 

COTTON. 

The  i)lautation  i)rice  of  cotton,  as  reported,  ranges  from  9  to  9J  cents 
per  pound.  It  is  9  cents  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  9.1  cents 
in  Louisiana,  9.2  cents  in  Georgia,  9.3  cents  in  the  Oarolinas  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  occnrrence  of  two  crops  in  succession  scai*cely  eijual  to  the  re- 
quirements of  manufacture  lias  caused  a  slight  increase  in  prices  and 
may  i)roduce  a  greater  advance  hereafter. 

CORN  AND  AVIIKAT    IN  FORMEU   RKCORDS. 

The  lowest  State  average  price  i'or  corn  in  returns  of  fifteen  years  was 

10  cents  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa  in  1S7S.     It  has  not  been  lower  than  at 

the  present  time,  in  any  other  year,  i  n  either  of  the  States.     The  avenigv 

for  Missouri  in  1879  was  23  cents,  1  cent  more  than  the  present  value. 

n  1878  tlie  Kansas  average  was  19,  3  cents  lower  than  in  1884. 
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Wlieat  is  lowest  this  year  in  Nebraska,  42  cento,  wliicli  is  the  lowest 
average  recorded  in  these  reports.  It  was  49  cents  in  1878.  In  the 
same  year  the  Iowa  average  was  50  cents ;  that  of  Kansas  59,  and  of 
Missouii  HI.    These  are  the  next  lowest  figures  reported. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  prices  for  fifteen  years  in  these  States : 


Tears. 


1S70. 
1«71. 
1872. 
J873. 
1874. 
1875. 
187«. 
18n. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 


low*. 


Cora. 


$0  34 
23 
18 
31 
43 
27 
25 

2r» 

1ft 
24 
26 
44 
38 
32 
23 


$0  78 
96 
85 
70 
G5 
71 
90 
87 
50 
92 
82 
1  08 
70 
80 
S5 


Mi8HoarL 


Kaosnff. 


Wheat.       Coro. 


Wheat. 


'    $0  44 

$0  91 

$0  58 

1      31 

1  16 

20 

32 

1  41 

38 

1  13 

31 

74 

83 

91 

28 

95 

23 

28 

89 

24 

27 

1  00 

21 

26 

67 

19 

25 

1  01 

27 

30 

89 

29 

65 

1  19 

58 

30 

85 

37 

35 

88 

26 

26 

1 

C3 

23 

1 

Corn.       Wheat.       Cora 


$0  86 


13 
42 
00 
84 
87 
86 
82 
59 
89 
70 
05 
67 
78 
45 


K^bnakft. 


$0  36 
25 
18 
28 
23 
20 
27 
18 
16 
21 
25 
39 
33 
24 
18 


Wheat. 


$0  64 
90 
78 
75 
60 
64 
72 
83 
49 
84 
73 
97 
67 
70 
42 


CONCLUSION. 


The  foregoing  material  is  a  small  part  of  the  statistical  matter  pre- 
pared in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  statistical  reports  published  monthly  in  1884  comprised  W3  printed 
pages.  Statements  made  and  investigations  undertaken  for  other  De- 
partments of  the  Government,  for  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, members  of  Congress,  boards  of  agriculture,  boards  of  trade, 
writers  for  the  press,  and  others,  constitute  a  large  portion  of  its  work. 
Any  effort  tending  to  advance  the  public  good  and  enlarge  the  efficiency 
of  human  labor,  if  legitimately  coming  within  its  official  sphere,  has  been 
cheerfully  and  conscientiously  made. 

J.  B.  DODGE, 

Statistician. 
Hon.  George  B.  Lobing, 

Commissmier. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  ALFALFA.* 

In  a  country  so  AYi<losi)iea(l  and  divcrsiiicd  as  the  United  StatMyitM 
not  to  be  wondcne^l  at  tiiat  a  crop  that  is  valued  in  some  localities s 
nnloiown  in  otliers. 

But  it  is  somewhat  surpri.sin*?  that,  in  many  of  tbe  Soutlicm  Statei, 
where  the  want  of  ibra<i:e  is  so  nun'.h  felt,  that  the  cnlturc  of  a  plaiit  so 
admirably  ada])t(>d  i\n- their  soil  and  climate  has  so  lou|^  been  negle    L 
In  a  visit  to  Florida,  in  l\?l)ruary,  1  SSi}^  I  was  impressed,  as  every  "So 
ern  man  must  be,  with  the  utter  dearth  of  forage  plants,  and,  as  at 
sequence,  the  hungry  and  meager  starved-looking  cattle.    To  1115 
quiries  everywhere  the  same  reply  was  given,  that  no  good  g: 
clover  could  be  found  to  stand  the  lieat  and  drought  of  their  lone 
mers.    Fortunately,  in  alluding  to  the  subject,  wiiilein  the  com]     yw 
Mr.  K.  Bronson,  of  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  he  promptly  showed  a  p 
tical  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  taking  me  to  a  patch  of  al&lfo,  a! 
twenty-five  feet  by  one  hundred,  or  only  about  the  one-sixteenth 
an  acre.    From  that  little  patch  ]\Ir.  B.  assured  me  that  he  hAti,  i     ■ 
cow  during  the  summer  months,  getting  as  fine  milk  and  hntter  as  eHt 
he  got  North;  and  further  said  that  twic^  that  area,^or  one-eighth  put 
of  an  acre,  would  be  aini)le  to  supply  a  cow  with  food  during  the  entire 
season.    The  land  used  by  ^Mr.  Bronson  for  his  experiment  with  sd&lft 
w  as  identical  with  the  thousands  of  acres  in  his  immediate  vicinitj, 
which  was  given  over  to  the  blue  palmetto  and  scrubby  pines,  throagh 
which  the  goat  like  (tattle  browse  out  a  nnsemblo  existence.    Mr.BMn- 
son,  though  only  an  amateur,  is  a  careful  observer,  and  an  enthusfaHtif 
student  in  everything  that  relates  to  agriculture.    In  the  caltnre  of  al- 
falfa for  Florida  and  other  Houtheru  latitudes  he  advisee  that  theen^ 
be  sown  early  in  the  fall;  early  enough  to  attain  aheight  of  4ori>indieB 
before  growth  is  arrested  by  cold  weather — in  Florida  say  from  Istto 
15th  of  October. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  the  growth  of  alfalfa  is  that  whicdi  is  deep 
and  sandy;  hence  the  soil  of  Florida  and  many  other  portions  of  the 
cotton  belt  is  eminently  lilted.  The  ])lant  makes  a  tap-root  With  few 
laterals,  and  its  roots  are  oi'ten  found  at  a  depth  of  6  to  8  feet,  thns 
drawing  food  from  depths  entirely  beyond  the  action  of  drought  or  heat 
When  alfalfa  is  to  be  grown  on  a  large  scale,  to  get  at  the  beat  resolto 
the  ground  chosen  should  be  high  and  level,  or,  if  not  high,  such  as  is 
entirely  free  from  under  water.  Draimige  must  be  as  near  XMsrfect  at 
possible,  either  naturally  or  artificially.  This  in  fiict  is  a  primary  ne-* 
cessity  for  every  cro]),  unless  it  be  such  as  is  aquatic  or  subaquatic. 

Deep  ploughing,  thorough  harrowing  and  leveling  with  that  valuable 
implement  the  ''smoothing  harrow,"'  to  get  a  smooth  and  level  sorlkce, 
are  the  next  operations.  This  should  be  done,  in  the  Southern  States, 
from  1st  to  20th  October,  or  at  such  season  in  the  fall  as  would  be  soon 
enough  to  insure  a  growth  of  4  or  5  inches  before  the  season  of  growtk 
stops.  Draw  out  lines  on  the  prepared  land  20  inches  apart  (if  for 
horse  culture,  but  if  for  hand  cultni'e  11  inches)  and  2  or  3  ineheB 
dee]).  These  lines  are.. best  madii  by  what  market-gardeners  call  a 
"jnarker,"  which  is  made  by  nailing  six  tooth-shaped  pickets  6  op 
8  inches  long  at  the  required  distance  apart  to  a  three  by  four  inch 
joist,  to  which  a  handle  is  attached,  which  makes  the  marker  or  drag. 

""Plio  cultivation  of  luoenip,  called  on  tlio  Pacific  coast  alfalfa  {J^edlcago  M/ir« 
of  the  l)otanisls),  is  of  innncnso  inii)ortJiMco  in  certain  dry  soils.  This  paiieris  vrit- 
Wn  l)y  a  conipi?tent  authovit y,  Mr.  I'etcr  Henderson,  of  Aew  York. 
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The  lirst  tot>th  in  net  against  a  irardeii  line  drawn  tight  across  the  Heikl, 
the  marker  is  dragged  backwards  by  the  workman,  each  tooth  marking 
a  line ;  thns  the  G  teeth  mark  G  lines,  it'  the  line  is  set  each  time ;  but  it 
18  best  to  place  the  end  tooth  of  the  marker  in  a  line  already  made,  so 
that  in  this  way  only  5  lines  are  marked  at  once,  but  it  is  quicker  to  do 
this  than  move  the  line.  The  lines  being  marked  out,  the  seed  is  rnma 
by  hand  or  by  seed-drill,  at  the  rate  of  8  to  12  poun<is  per  acre.  Afte^ 
sowing — and  this  rule  applies  to  all  seeds,  if  sown  by  hand — the  se€<l 
must  be  trodden  in  by  walking  on  the  lines,  so  as  to  press  the  seed 
down  into  the  drills.  After  treating  in,  the  ground  must  be  leveled  by 
raking  with  a  wooden  or  steel  rake  along  the  lines  lengthways,  not 
across.  That  done,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  use  a  roller  over  the 
land,  so  as  to  smooth  the  surface  and  further  firm  the  seed,  but  this  is 
not  indispensable.  When  seeds  are  drilled  in  by  machine  the  wheel 
presses  down  the  soil  on  the  seed,  so  that  treading  in  with  the  feet  is 
not  necessary.  After  the  seeds  germinate  so  as  to  show  the  rows,  whii*h 
will  be  in  from  two  to  four  weeks,  according  to  the  weather,  the  grouml 
must  be  hoed  between,  and  this  is  best  done  by  some  light  whe<ri-hoe,  if 
by  hand,  such  as  the  "  Universal."  On  light  sandy  soil^  such  as  in 
Florida,  a  man  could  with  ea«e  run  over  two  to  three  acres  per  day^ 
The  labor  entailed  in  this  methotl  of  sowing  alfalfa  in  drills  is  some- 
what greater  than  when  sow  n  broa<lcast  in  the  usual  way  of  grasses 
and  clover,  but  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  and  nK>st 
profitable  plan,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  plant  is  a  hardy 
perennialj  and  is  good  for  a  crop  for  eight  to  ten  years.  Moreover,  the 
sowing  in  drills  {limits  of  the  crop  being  easily  fertilized,  if  it  is  found 
necessary  to  do  so;  as  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  sow  bone-dust,  super- 
phosphates, or  other  concentrated  fertilizer  between  the  rows,  and  then 
stir  it  into  the  soil  by  the  use  of  the  wheel-hoe.  In  the  ground  of  Mn 
Bronson,  of  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  he  found  that  the  seed  sown  in  tlie 
middle  of  October  gave  him  a  crop  fit  to  cut  in  three  months  after  sow- 
ing, and  three  heavy  cro})S  after,  during  the  same  year;  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  in  that  climate  and  soil,  so  congenial  to  its  growth,  that 
six  heavy  green  crops  could  be  cut  annually,  after  the  plant  is  fairly 
established,  if  amotlerate  amount  of  fertilizer  was  used^  say  300  pounds 
of  superphosphate  or  bone-dust  to  the  acre.  Mr.  WilBam  Grozier,  of 
NorthiH)rt,  Long  Island,  one  of  the  bes^known  farmers  and  stock- 
breeders in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  says  that  he  has  long  considered 
alfalfa  one  of  the  best  forage  crops.  He  uses  it  always  to  feed  Iha  milch 
cows  and  breeding  ewes,  particularly  in  preparing  them  for  exhiliition 
at  fairs,  where  he  is  known  to  be  a  most  successful  competitor,  and 
always  takes  along  suflBcient  alfalfa  hay  to  feed  them  on  while  there. 
Mr.  Cix)zier's  system  of  culture  is  broadcast,  and  he  uses  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  but  his  land  is  unusually  clean 
and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  which  enables  him  to  adojit  the  broad- 
cast  plan;  but  on  the  average  land  it  will  be  found  that  the  plan  of  sow- 
ing in  drills  would  be  the  l^st. 

^Ir.  Crozier's  crop  the  second  year  averaged  eighteen  tons,  green,  to 
the  acre,  and  ab4)ut  six  tons  vrhen  dried  as  hay.  For  his  section — the 
latitude  of  New  York — he  finds  the  best  date  of  sowing  is  first  week  in 
i^Iay,  and  a  good  cutting  can  be  had  in  September.  The  next  season  a 
full  crop  is  obtained  when  it  is  cut,  if  green,  three  or  four  times.  If  to 
be  use^  for  hay,  it  is  cut  in  the  condition  of  ordinary  red  clover,  in  blos- 
som ;  it  tlien  makes  after  that  two  green  crops  if  cut;  sometimes  the 
last  one  instead  of  being  cut  is  fed  on  the  ground  by  sheep  or  cattle. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Sargent,  Macon,  Ga.,  writing  to  us,  under  date  March  G, 
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18S.'>,  says:  '*  I  (mhisjcUt  alfiilla  to  be  the  most  valnablo  ibra^'e  plan* 
that  can  1)0  usod  in  this  section  of  the  country,  tluit  is  tlie  entire <:otturi 
lM»lt,  or  north  of  it,  if  the  hind  is  sandy  without  a  clay  subsoil  totminr 
the  KurfatM'.  Phinters  arejnst  l)e«;'innin;;  to  thul  out  its  merits:  hiuIih' 
])overtyof  stock  will  ever  occur  wlu»re  alfalfa  is  raisocL  In  thesninnier 
of  1881,  when  everythiu'r  else  was  [larchcd  here  with  lieat  suid  dnni^'lii. 
this  alone  was  prom ) it  in  its  maturity  for  the  mower.  It  should  beca: 
for  hay  when  iu  blossom,  and  can  <»asily  be  cut  three  or  four  times  hem 
wherever  the  laud  is  in  fairly  ^m)d  couditioii. 

"Those  who  //o  not  succeed  Avith  it,  sow  it  broadcast  and  surrenderi; 
to  the  ho^s  early  in  the  season.  Those  wlio  do  succeed  sow  in  drilk 
18  inches  apart  and  (rultivate  early." 

It  will  be  seeu  that  ^Ir.  Sargent  advises  drills  nmcli  wider  thanwf 
recommend,  which  I  presume  is  to  admit  the  borse-hoe,  but  a  qnicter 
crop  undoubtedly  would  be  ^<>t  at  14  inches  apart^  and  by  use  of  the 
hand  '*  Universal  Whecjl-Hoe,"  the  work  could  bo  done  oil  li^t 
uearly  as  quickly  as  b>'  horse  cultivator. 

Alfalfa  is  extensively  grown  iu  Europe,  particularly  iu  Frai 
<  f ermany,  where  it  is  considere<l  a  valuable  crop  for  rotation,  i      » 
classed  by  the  French  as  one  of  the  planter  ameliaranteg  /  for  in  fc      h 
ern  France  wheat  hiis  l»eeii  successfully  raised  after  six  or  seven  y 
of  alfalfa  on  ground,  wlnc^h  formerly  had  failed  to  give  good  ctg    w 
wheat.    Although  alfalfa  may  l>e  grown  in  cold  latitudes  as  well 
warm,  as  the  plant  is  entirely  hardy,  yet  its  value  is  not  so  mark      n 
cold  climates  where  it  finds  competitors  in  red  clover  and  the  g 
but  in  light  soils,  anywhere,  particularly  in  warm  climates,  its 
rooting  properties  make  it  comparatively  independent  of  m<      jv: 
hence  it  is  the  forage  plant  ^ar  excelhmee  for  the  Southern  Stat      8 
when  it  is  considered  that  immense  sums  are  paid  annoaUy  for  i      i 
hay,  by  the  Southern  to  the  ^Northern  States,  not  only  for  the  hay  ii     '. 
but  to  freight  it,  the  wonder  is  how  long  they  will  contiuae  to 
with  the  material  at  liand  to  produ(H>  a  better  article  at  probably  ( 
fourth  the  cost. 

At  the  date  of  our  writing,  thousands  in  Florida  and  other  Soaihem 
States  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  and  v^- 
etables  for  the  Xortliern  markets — srnd  while  iu  specially  fovoted  loca- 
tions success  has  attended  these  enterprises,  yet  it  is  doubtftil  if  < 
four  makes  it  profitable;  Avliile,  with  the  culture  of  this  valuable  lo 
]>hint,  the  vast  sums  paid  for  !Noii:heru  hay  would  not  onlv  be       w, 
but  the  products  of  the  dairy  would  assume  an  imxK>rtanoe        on  i    i 
among  most  farmers  in  the  extreme  Southern  States,  ia  alU     sibm 
known. 
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Illinois,  146. 

Indiana,  145.  / 

Iowa,  141. 
Minnesota,  141. 
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Forestry  iu  PeniiBylvania,  137  to  140. 
WiscoDsin,  147, 148. 
insects,  374. 

rc])ort  of  Hon.  Robekt  W.  FuKXA^>  on,  14^,  14 j>. 
Hciiools  of,  180. 
tables  for  Nebraska,  141  >. 
why  GovemmeDt  should  eogage  in,  IGR. 
Forests,  better  than  dikes,  160-161. 

depletions  of,  by  tire  and  ax,  15. 
Government,  protection  of,  164. 
bazardvus  X)roperty — tires,  156. 
history  of,  repeating,  other  nations,  157. 
need  of  Government  acts  to  protect,  159. 
nipid  <Iedtruction  of,  1.04. 
resnltM  of  remdval  of,  157. 
streams,  Government  aid  in  comiuiwiou,  1G3. 
Fowls,  gape  disease  of,  261). 

embryogeny  and  developnieut,  277. 
history  of,  270. 

means  of  destroying  and  arresting,  2tS0, 
symptoms,  2??3. 

zoological  and  anatomical  descri]>tion  of,  27;L 
Pruit-worm,  the  cranberry,  ^,  394. 

grape,  355. 
Fuller's  rose-beetle,  301,  414. 

G. 
Galcrnca  decora^  330. 

xanthomeUrna,  33H. 
Gardens  and  grounds,  work  of,  6. 
Gelcchia  cereahella,  345,  \{50. 
Gelsemium  marilandicaf  134. 
Georgia  bark,  128. 

State  Agricultural  Society,  address  l3efore,  323. 
Ginseng,  129. 

Glassy  cut-worm,  290,  297. 
Glyvohiua  speciosus^  382. 
Gortyna  nebriSj  417. 

vUeltty  392,  393,  403,  417. 
Grain  crops,  investigation  of  insects  atfecting,  286. 

motb,  the  AngoumoiSy  345.  I 

wexjvils,  :J4H,  414.  I 

ravages  of,  in  Florida,  414.  ' 

Granulated  cut-worm,  291,  292,  293. 
Grape  fruit-worm,  355. 

phvlloxera,  325,  405  to  409. 

life  history,  325,  406. 
(irapholitha  prunivorana^  418. 
Greasy  cut-worm,  294,  295. 
Gryllotalpaj  416. 
GrylJua  abhrevUitu9f  391. 
GuNKV,  A.  A.,  on  ravages  of  butlalo  gnat,  344. 

H. 

Hadena  deva$tatnxj  296. 
JIaltica  cucHmcn8y  31(5. 

memorumy  :>U2, 304. 

slriolaitiy  A\i\. 
Harlequin  eabbage-biig,  309,  310,  311. 

Harvest  mito  destroying  eggs  of  cottony  maple-scale,  355,  417. 
Hay,  estimates  for  1»!?85,  425. 
Hellebore,  American,  131. 
Hemlock  poison,  135. 

Hkkbelix,  J.,  on  his  success  in  silk  culture,  361. 
Hcteropus  veniricosus,  3^*7,  3iH). 
Hop  insects,  393. 
Horn-beam  psylla,  419. 

Hot  water  as  remedy  for  cabbage- worm,  417. 
HrnnARi),  H.  G.,  on  etfect  of  unstable  kerosene  emulsions,  l)3Q. 

spreading  of  scale  insects,  353. 
rust  of  the  orange,  361. 
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Hydrastis  atnadensiSy  132. 
Hjfperaspid'iHs  coccidivoruSy  353. 
Hifperaspis  bigeminata^  354. 
Hgnatay  354. 


/ 


I. 


Imbricated  »iioiitrbeetle,  300. 

food  babits,  300. 
injury  to  cabbage,  300. 
probable  larval  liabits,  301. 
remedies,  301. 
Imported  cabbage- worm,  323, 400, 41G. 

burrowing  wasps  as  euemiea^  400. 
hot  water  as  remedy,  417. 
successful  introductiou  of  a  parasite,  285,323, 
very  injurious  in  Nebraska  iu  1884,  400. 
curraut-worm,  326. 
India,  laud  area  of,  518. 
Injurious  insects,  increase  of,  by  agriculture  and  commerce;  324* 

losses  occasioned  by,  ;i24. 
Insecticides, enumeration  of,  320. 

device  for  ))erpetuatiug  the  eflect  of  liquids,  303« 
mecbauical  contrivances  for  applying,  329. 
Insects  adecting : 

the  cabbage,  289. 
Cottonwood,  402. 
cranberry,  394. 

evergreen  and  other  forest  trees,  374. 
fall  wheat,  383. 
hop,  393. 
oats,  392. 
rye,  392. 

small  grain  in  Nebraska,  403. 
willow,  334,  :J36, 401. 
probable  number  of  species,  326. 
nseful  and  beneficial,  324. 
Introduction,  2P5. 

Isosomay  jthvtophagic  nature  of,  386. 
/7rafif/<',357,358,385. 
iniidy  357, 358, 383. 

J. 

Japan  persimmon,  introduction  of,  7. 
Johnson,  Judge  Lawrknc^k  C,  on  catalpa  sphinx,  415. 
'  Joint  worms,  phytophagic  nature  of,  3dG. 
Juniper  us  VirginicOy  I2ti. 

K. 

Kaloo-bu;r,  413. 

Kasson,  Jobu  A.,  on  damage  done  by  the  fly  of  Kolambacz,  341. 

Kent's  reuiedv  for  boll  worm,  410. 

Kerosene  emulsions,  328, 330. 

as  remedy  for  phylloxera,  288. 
rust-mite,  372. 

experiments  in  California,  332,333. 

formula  for  preparing,  328, 331. 

invention  and  use,  3^. 

mixtures  vs.  genuine  emulsions,  331. 

unstable  mixture  injurious  to  trees,  332. 
Knox,  W.  H.,ou  chinch-bug  in  New  York,  405. 
Kolunibacz,  tbe  "fly^'  of,  341. 

L. 

Land  areas  of  India,  516, 519. 

in  farms,  proportion  of,  467, 4Gd« 
Larch- worm,  377. 

its  decrease  in  1884, 377. 
Larger  wheat-straw  isosoma,  357, 358, 385. 
Leaf- folder,  the  cranberry,  395. 
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LccaniinHy  'XA,  3r>r>. 

LEMM()N,Prof.  .1.  G.,  on  bIood-8uekiiig  ConcrhinuSt  414. 

Lepiofjlossm  phyUojyua,  311. 

Leptotrarhehis  dorsaliSj  387. 

Lepu8  8iflvaticiu(,^\)l, 

Lcucania  uniptmcta,  388, 401. 

/Avi€f  ogecliee,  128. 

LiNCECUM,  Dr.  GiDKON,  on  liailequiu  cabbage-bug,  309. 

LiNTNER,  J.  A.,  on  chinch-bug  in  New  York  State,  403. 

Lohena  hotrana^  355.  ' 

tw/fata,  132. 
].oco  weed,  123, 124. 
Locust,  the  Kocky  Mountain,  32:^,400. 
London  purple,  for  streaked  cottonwood  leaf-beetle,  33?^. 

history  andnse  as  an  insecticide  327. 
T^ong  scale  of  the  orange,  354. 
Longicom  beetles,  ovipositor  in,  380. 

pine-borer,  the  common,  37U. 
Losses  on  stock  in  1883, 445. 
Lumber,  census  report  on,  155. 

markets  overstocked,  156. 
supply  exceeding  demand,  155. 
Lye  used  in  California  for  scale  insects,  3X?. 
Lygus  lineolarh^  312. 

M. 
MacrodactyluH  itubspinosuif,  416. 
Maize,  83. 

analyses  of,  84  to  87. 
average  weight  of,  87, 88. 
Mallodon  melanopus^  dwai'ting  of  oaks,  caused  by,  410. 
Mameatra  chenopodii,  290, 401. 
7>ic/a,  401. 
8M  6;  M  «(•/«,  296. 
Mandrake,  May  a)>ple,  130. 
Mantis  Carolina,  415. 
Maple-scale,  the  cottony,  'XA),  417. 

Mechanical  contrivance  for  applying  insecticides,  329. 
Megxlla  maculata^  38t>. 
Meromyza  ameroicanay  389. 
Metapidius  destroying  cotton- worms,  415. 
Meteorological  condition  important  for  the  sugar  industry,  19. 

influences  of  the  season,  425. 
Method  of  crop  reports,  419. 
Melilotus  albttj  125. 

Milk  and  butter,  study  of  the  chemistry  of,  55. 

Mill  products,  experiments  on  the  hygroscopic  relations  of,  107  to  110. 
MiLLKU,  S.,  on  ravages  of  stalk  borer,  417. 
Miscellaneous  insects,  chapter  on,  334. 
Missouri,  notes  from,  416. 
Mite  causing  the  rust  of  the  orange,  362. 

destroying  eggs  of  cottony  maple-scale,  355, 417. 
jiurasiti*'  or  wheat-straw  isosoma,  387. 
swarming  in  a  house,  413. 
>lolc  cricket,  416. 
.\fonohammu8  co)}J\i^ot'j  379. 
Murganiia  histrhnicay  309. 

munduy  309. 
MuKTFKLin ,  Miss  Marv  iC,  on  insects  of  Missouri,  416. 
MytUfiffpis  fflorcrii,  354. 

j)omonim,  Woo. 

N. 

Nebraska,  iujurions  iusects  in.  398. 
Negro-bug,  the  flea-like,  390. 
Xematufi  etichftonii,  377. 

reitirivoHHH,  326. 
Sephopieriix  cacciulcUay  ',\o7. 
New  Orleans  Centennial  Exposition,  179. 

Intlustrial  and  Cotton  Exposition,  288. 
Nicholson,  J.  M.,  device  by,  for  pori>etaating  the  elfect  of  liqaid  insecticides 
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cites  from  Missouri,!  Hi 

ou  tho  grape  pljyllo?;era,  UJr>. 

o. 

^;it.s.  'Top  of  1j*81,  iiOil. 

•'>ti mates  of  l-^W,  VJl. 
farm  prices  of.  for  \>^^\,  .'GT. 

Jjlnnaala  concinna^  411. 

Kmlkr,  Dr.  A.,  on  poiHoning  cabbage  out-worms,  2iKK 
Jutario  crop  report,  513. 
)piiion,  parasitic  on  wheat  saw-fly,  :iSl>. 
) range-root,  lo*i. 

itiorpi/nchuf,  oOl. 
Jxf/opcfi  viridatts,  MTi. 

]\ 

*.vi'K.ua>,  Dr.  A.  S.,  rejiort  ou  insects  aliecliiiLC »  v»  i  .^loeiiaDd  other  forest  trees,  374. 

f*OMi«CM«  germinatus,  296. 

;*ara.»jite  of  cabbage- worm,  28.">,  32i>. 

Paria  nigrocyanea,  412. 

'aris-geeen,  its  history  ami  use  as  an  insecticide,  \V^1, 

^*arl/ttoria  pa-gaitcfii,  ;»o4. 

'arslcy,  false,  lo.'>. 

^EiXDTTO,  B.  F.,  ou  American  silk-cultnre,  300. 

^*kalaMa  noctna  devastator,  2%. 

^hjllotreUi,  :'.0l  to  30?\  41U. 
^hyUoTcra,  destruction  of,  13. 
rastatriXf  268,  405. 
^'hylovori^,  312. 
^ickiteya  puherih,  12p^. 
'*ffri«  hra>fsica,,  :J2:>. 

/•rtyw,  400,  410. 
Moe-borer,  tiie  eomniou  longicoru,  'MO. 
'ink  loot,  13^1. 
'*hnf\o(iera  Uqtpoiilea^  X^J. 

srripta,  3:^,402. 
Mani-bug,  tlie  tarnished,  312. 
louse,  tht'  cabbage,  317. 
Munts,  tropical  and  semi-tropiral.  •?. 
Mrnrn-puoinnoina,  extent  and  ijiiporlauce  of.  -JOS. 

in  ConneetieuJ.  1^4  tc»  1-ti. 
Kcntueky,  20."S  to  2'»i . 
Maryland.  I'^ii. 
\ew  .lersey,  l^^-^. 
Pennsylvani;).  l^-r. 
inellicienry  tif  State  ;i«  t^  in  i,  it  it  n<e  thereto,  210. 
irive-stigatiou  of,  l-^l. 
outl>reaks  of.  in  the  \\«'>i.  1.  »  i.»  -Jh.".. 

i<-a-<»ris  for  hi^li<-\  i:;-   i.   ,  on.  ;;ui<»ii>.  -JtiJ  to  '^\\i, 
"Jitnoliof/i.^  fill ij lit i'i:Ui\,  I?n7. 
^'bttiUii  rru<  ffiytirnt/K  4*>l. 
"oditi'f'C^  nimt ittoxvf)^  3'T1>. 
•,></;s//s.  «»}).  nil  wheal.  !*.;»!. 
'tnio}thijlhiiit  fiolhdifift.  1 :'.'». 
*ok«'-r<M»l.  Jndi.'ni,  I'M. 
'olytjifitf  •<'  ruga,  VMk 
*ompiht>i  irlhiop.9.  400. 
•ofdar-hor<'r,  3S3. 

'otalo  Ht;ilk- weevil.  ravau,vs  <»f,  in  I'ennsylvania,  J-.'l. 
*otatoes,  estimates  of  1";S>,  42.'». 

farm  prices  of,  for  lb84,  5i>7. 
'tu'tloscfli^  afet'y  413. 
'.villa,  41M. 

'frrontohis  gelcchitP,  ]»arn>ite  itf  Jngo'inoi^  i:raiii-moth,  IM-'. 
'urroon,  yellow,  132. 

;;  A— 'SI 
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Puhitiartn  iiwumnahilin,  .>^<^.  417. 
Pijrcibnim,  riiltiTalioa  m  America,  328,  416. 
its  uses  as  au  iusecticide,  3**i9. 

Q- 

Quaraiitiiir  system,  practical  dircctiou  of,  6. 

R. 

Kabbit  iujuring  wheat,  301. 
liuiufall,  average  of,  for  1883,  425. 

1884,  559. 
Ivailway  ami  telegraph  mileage,  517. 

facilities  of  the  West,  489. 
Ked-humpecl  i)roiiiineut  rej)orted  from  Oregon,  411. 
Reildish-yellow  spruce-bud  worm,  379. 

determination  by  Professor  F^rnald,  378. 
injury  done  to  spruces,  378. 
natural  history,  378. 
lUducUdir.  ;i8  enemies  of  cottony  maple-scale,  354. 
Kemedirs  for  cabbage  cut-worms,  *J98. 
Report  of  the  Animal  Industry  Bureau,  181. 
Botanist,  1'23. 
Chemist,  19. 
Commissioner,  5. 
lOntomologist,  M^o. 
I 'orestry  Bureau,  137. 
Slati8tician,419. 

upon  exhibits,  460. 
conclusion  of,  ,568. 
Kepojts  Irom  agents,  361. 
Itocky  Mountain  locust  injuring  cabbage,  3*23. 

its  appearance  in  Nebraska  in  1864,31^. 
Kound-headed  apple-tree  borer,  380. 
Rust  of  the  orange,  3(51. 

not  inlluenced  by  soil  and  cultiyation,  368. 
remedies,  369. 

the  rust-mite  its  cause,  362. 
rusty  superior  to  bright  frait,3G7. 
Kust-mite  of  the  orangej^  362  to  368. 
Ilye,  estimates  of  1883,424. 

Sdiifiuinaria  canadensh,  133. 
Sojurda  bivittata,'S80. 

calcarala,  336,383. 
Saw-lly  larva  on  ash,  418. 

grape-vine,  418. 
grass  and  sedge,  401 . 
l)lum,  418. 
Scale  insects,  kerosene  emulsions  lor,  330. 

modes  of  spreading,  353. 
SciiuNHAUKU's  account  of  the  fly  of  Colunibacz,341. 
Scolytid  beetles  destroy iug  spruce,  374. 

sugar  maple,  375. 
Seed  Bureau,  work  of,  18. 
Maudria  on  grass  and  sedge,  401. 
plum,  418. 
vitiSf  411. 
Serrell  silk-reeling  machine,  286,  ?S0. 
Shagreened  cut-worm,  293. 
Silk  culture, 286, 359. 

(JongroHsionnl  aid  for  encouragement, 286, 3ry.,». 
Consul  l^KiX-orro  on  American  silk  cultnre,;tttf). 
distribution  of  silk-worm  eggs,  359. 
•ncction  of  filatures  a  necessity,  360. 
establishment  of  silk  division,  286, 359. 
Mr.  Hehbklin's  silk  establishment,  361. 
work  in  reference  to,  13. 
Simuliumj  342, 343. 
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Simps,  tables  of  aualysis,  54, 55.  

Smith,  J.  B.,  report  npon  insects  eftecting  the  hop  and  the  ctanborry,  3D3. 

Snake-root,  1*h'>. 

Siiout-beetle,  llie  iiiibrifated,  :U)0. 

Snowy  tree- cricket,  '.V^'J. 

abundant  in  Nebraska  in  1884,399. 
Soils,  Louisiana,  examination  of,  l*i. 
SoUlier-bng  on  wheat,  IWl. 
Sorghum,  analyses  of,  25,  'i(),  li^I,  34. 

rune,  per  cent,  of  water  in,  28. 
sugar  in,  28  to  31. 

practically  same  as  in  bagasse,  31. 
culture,  effect  of  cold  weather  on,  20. 

limits  of, 20. 
•litticultiesin  developing  the  manufacture  of.  20to'il. 
enemies  of,  27.  ' 

cx]>erience  with,  in  Indiana,  26. 

Washington,  24. 
preservation  of,  in  silos,  20. 
seed,  21. 

sugar,  loss  in  bagasse,  25*. 
Speckled  cut- worm,  21M». 
Splteiiophonts,  4\'.\. 
Sphex  apioaljs,  400. 
Sphinx  cataljHV,  415. 

Spiders  transporting  scale  insects,  :)53. 
Spruce-bud  TortriXy  374. 

worm,  the  redd ish-vel low,  378. 
Stalk-lM>rer,  :{i>2. 

dcstructiveness  in  Missonri,  417. 
Statistics.  Hun^au  of,  work  of,  5. 

collection  of  statistics  for,  0. 
'     Statistician,  report  of,  4\9.     , 
Stegauoptij  ratzehnrtjiava,  :!7>. 
Stiotonotus  isoaomatis,  'M7. 
Stinking  yew;  Savin,  VJi). 
Streaked  cotton  wood  leaf-beetle,  336  to  402. 
Striped  flea-beetles,  oOl,  MU.  4l(». 
Stock,  Chicago  movement  of,  450  to 452, 

condition,  diseases,  and  losses  of,  1883*'84, 445. 
distribution,  441». 
imports  of,  45:1-54. 

increase  and  decrease  of,  in  1883,  441. 
]>roportion  of  breeds  imported,  454. 
shipment  of,  abroa<l.  452. 
streams,  Government  aid  in  reforesting,  162. 
values  of,  442. 
Sugar,  consumption  an<l  production,  489. 
industry,  Northern,  18'?3,  10. 

notice  of.  IJ. 
nuiple,  53. 

borer,  382,  :w:;. 
Sulphur,  as  remedy  for  rust-mite.  370. 
Swine  plague,  investigation  oi\  258  to  267. 
Sjfvgamuit  trocheaUs,  explana(i»»n  of  plates,  2C8. 

T. 

Tables  showing  the  average  cash  valae  of  farm  produce  for  1883,  439,440. 

Yield  per  acre,  and  price  of  farm  products  for  1883,  43-^. 

I'stiniatic!  number  of  nnimnls  on  farms,  their  value  and  av^r;ijie 
price,  443  to  445. 

jjroduce  of  each  princip:)l  crop  for  18S3,  420  to  440. 

yield  of  cereals,  &o.,  in  i;uj<sia,  529  to  531. 
Taohina  parasite  of  wheat  saw-lly,  3r9. 
Tarnished  plant-bng,  312, 313, 314. 391. 
Taxus  Floridana,  127. 
Tea-plants,  progress  of  pr<>duct  of,  8. 
Telegraph  mileage,  517. 
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J^'iuporature,  average  or  18b3,  42{j. 

1884,  559. 

in  corn-growing  States^  4^Si. 
Teras  oxycoecaria,  3%. 

Thompson,  M.  U.,  on  ravages  of  buffalo  gnats,  343. 
ThyreoamMpulic^ruiSf  390. 
Tobacco,  Indian,  132. 

new  method  of  use  as  an  insecticide,  3J*j. 
Toinic»««,  374. 

Tortrix  fimiferana,  374, 377, 378,  :J7y. 
Tree-cnckct,  the  snowy,  391». 
Trees,  the  age  of,  and  how  determined,  15-i  to  \ZA. 
Trichoharis  trinotatufff  41 1 . 
Trionyx  picciiSy  319. 
roper,  318. 
Tfypetapomomlla,  :U?7. 
Turtle^back  scale,  35r». 


V. 


Variegated  cut-worm,  'J.»7,  v".>-. 
Varying  Anomola,  iujurin^r  n\  lu:ir.  ll*;*. 
Vtratrum  nrUle,  131. 


\V. 


W-inarked  cut-worm,  !ii9:»,  *-*tH . 

\Valki:R,  Philip,  in  charge  of  J>ivisiou  of  Silk  Culture.aSft. 
WeustI'IR,  F.  M.,  rei)ort  on  insects  alVecting  full  wheat,  Ii83. 
Whah'-oil  soap  as  remedy  for  rust  mire,  3SU. 
Wheat ,  analyses  of,  71  to  7."). 
averages,  7(1. 

the  product  of  roller  milliug,  IM  to  9(>. 
and  vi)v\v  in  former  records,  568. 

flour,  quantity  of  exports  of,  478. 
value  of  cxjiorts  of, 478, 470. 
and  grass  saw-lly,  o'^7  to  3^9. 
area  iu  India,  520. 

tlieniistry  of  the  roller-milling  procees,  89, 90. 
•  omparison  of,  1881-8:^, 81, ^''2. 

Department  seed  and  Colorado  oropB,  82. 
(ompusition  of  Anurican,  77. 
crop  of  1884, 54»(). 
estimates  of  1^83, 4-Jl. 
exportation  (»f,  in  56  years,  477. 
farm  prices  of  1884,5(57. 
ill  (udia,eostof  .i;rowiug,r)'i4. 

estimated  yield  of,5*Jl. 
exports  f)f,  5*^."). 

]>rohable  extension  of  wheat  culluro.  5*il  to  5*^5. 
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